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The  greatest  threat  yet 
Acid  Rain 


IP ennsylvania’s  coldwater  streams  are  faced  with  their  greatest  threat 
to  survival  in  history  — greater  than  the  deforestation  which  caused  the 
loss  of  much  of  our  original  brook  trout  habitat  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  greater  than  strip  mining,  industrial  and  municipal  pollution 
and  channelization,  each  of  which  has  caused  the  loss  of  thousands  of  miles  of  fishing  waters.  The 
threat  comes  in  the  invisible  form  known  as  acid  precipitation,  and  is  a greater  threat  than  floods, 
droughts,  diversions,  or  overexploitation. 

Acid  precipitation  is  a worldwide  phenomenon  of  the  industrialized  twentieth  century.  At  what  we 
now  consider  normal  concentrations  and  pressures  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  the  pH  of  rain 
and  snow  should  be  between  5.6  and  5.8.  The  increased  acidity  of  rainfall  has  been  noted  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe  during  the  past  twenty  years,  notably  in  Scandinavia,  Canada,  and  upstate  New 
York.  Interestingly,  in  each  of  these  areas  it  was  the  loss  of  coldwater  fish  populations,  primarily  in 
lakes,  which  touched  off  the  findings  of  acid  precipitation  as  the  cause. 

Pennsylvania  is  in  the  “eye  of  the  storm.”  Our  rainfall  now  is  probably  the  most  acidic  in  the  world 
with  a pH  average  of  less  than  4.0,  or  about  100  times  normal  acidity. 

Strangely,  most  of  us  in  Pennsylvania  remained  oblivious  to  the  danger  until  the  past  year  or  two. 
While  subtle  degradation  was  occurring,  we  had  not  observed  the  dramatic  loss  of  an  entire  population 
of  trout  in  a body  of  water  as  happened  elsewhere.  When  losses  of  stocked  trout  were  noted  in  certain 
streams  in  early  spring,  we  in  the  Fish  Commission  dismissed  it  as  the  result  of  tannic  acid 
accumulated  over  the  frozen  ground  during  the  winter.  In  fact,  records  of  the  pH  in  our  mountain 
streams  prior  to  1954  were  fragmentary.  In  1954,  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  very  tall 
smokestacks  in  the  midwest,  the  Fish  Commission  conducted  its  first  extensive  survey  of  our 
coldwater  resource,  including  pH  readings.  Starting  in  the  mid-1950’s  and  again  in  the  1960’s  and  late 
1970’s,  comparison  of  randomly  selected  “pristine”  wild  trout  mountain  streams  showed  a decided 
trend  of  degradation.  Of  nineteen  streams  compared,  either  the  pH  or  the  alkalinity  of  sixteen  streams 
was  degraded  without  an  offsetting  improvement  of  the  other.  Average  alkalinity  decreased  from  14.5 
ppm  to  7.6  ppm  in  the  last  thirteen  years.  If  that  trend  continues  at  that  rate  for  another  thirteen-year 
period,  these  typical  streams  will  have  little  or  no  alkalinity.  When  the  alkalinity  is  gone,  the  pH  is 
sure  to  drop. 

Pennsylvania’s  famous  brown  trout  requires  a minimum  pH  of  about  5.5  for  survival.  Brook  trout 
can  tolerate  somewhat  more  acid  water  to  a pH  of  about  5.0.  Fifty  percent  of  New  York’s  Adirondack 
lakes  above  the  elevation  of  2,000  feet  have  lost  their  brook  trout  populations,  even  though  their 
rainfall  is  less  acidic  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  the  greater  alkalinity  of  Pennsylvania  soils  has 
saved  our  waters  up  until  now. 

Both  the  Fish  Commission  and  DER  recognize  acid  precipitation  as  the  most  serious  threat  to 
overall  water  quality.  Sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  from  fossil  fuel  burning  plants  west  of  us  and  from 
automobile  emissions  are  probably  the  most  significant  contributors  to  this  phenomenon. 

Pennsylvania  must  demand  that  EPA  strictly  enforce  air  quality  standards  in  the  states  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and,  in  fact,  in  all  of  the  states  where  these  noxious  fumes  are  wasted  into  the  skies,  only 
to  fall  as  rain  and  snow  laden  with  acid  everywhere  downwind  of  the  sources.  If  you  want  to  do 
something  about  it,  demand  action  from  your  Congressman  and  your  legislators,  and  of  the  agencies 
responsible  for  enforcement. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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Black  Moshannon  Lake  is  one  of  northcentral  Pennsyhania’s  winter  “hot  spots” 
and  many  a successful  day  is  spent  here  by  ice  fishermen.  Staff 
Photographer  Russell  Gettig  used  the  shadowed  picnic  area  to  form  a moody, 
enticing  gateway  to  the  lake’s  shoreline,  not  very  far  away. 
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“The  hardiest  of  the  hardy”!  That’s  what  they  call  the  ice  fisherman.  It’s  not 
nearly  as  rough  out  there  as  it  might  seem,  though,  just  ask  any 
die-hard  ice  fisherman  . . . he’ll  tell  you!  This  angler  is  seeking  the  variety 
of  gamefish  and  panfish  offered  at  Lake  Marburg.  Photo  by  Gerald  Almy. 


James  F.  Yoder,  Editor 
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PACKED  WITH  MEANING  . . . 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Dear  Mr.  Abele: 

I enjoyed  “The  Noses  are  Under  the 
Tent.”  Thank  you. 

While  I don’t  enjoy  fishing  (I  have  a 
husband  and  grandson  who  do)  1 love  the 
places  fishes  live  — river  or  stream,  lake  or 
pond. 

I agree  that  too  many  people  don’t  care, 
but  there  are  a lot  who  do,  and  the  number 
keeps  growing.  It’s  the  old  story  — the 
pessimist  sees  a half-empty  cup  where  the 
optimist  sees  one  half-full.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  stop  the  Tellicos,  but  we 
mustn’t  neglect  to  tell  the  folks  who  are 
just  standing  by  “We’re  going  places  — 
come  along.” 

1 don’t  recognize  the  quotation  in  your 
title,  and  I’m  sure  it’s  packed  with  mean- 
ing. Could  you  put  a clue  in  “Leaky 
Boots”? 


Good  fishing, 
Marjorie  Laird 
Gouldsboro 

The  exact  origin  of  the  quotation  Execu- 
tive Director  Abele  chose  for  the  title  of 
that  editorial  is  not  clearly  defined  although 
it  is  generally  thought  to  have  originated  in 
the  desert  where  camels  seeking  the  warmth 
of  the  bedouin’s  tent  (they  say  it  gets  cold  at 
night  on  the  desert!)  slyly  poked  their  noses 
under  the  tent  and,  if  they  met  no  further 
resistance,  the  balance  of  the  camel 
followed. 

It  is  indeed  packed  with  meaning. 
According  to  Farley  J.  Stronsett,  a retired 
camel  trainer,  the  bedouins  learned  centu- 
ries ago  that  if  you  didn’t  rid  yourself  of  the 
camel  at  the  first  sighting  of  the  nose  the 
next  thing  you  knew  the  camel  was  in  bed 
with  you!  Furthermore,  according  to 
Farley,  some  cultures,  some  languages, 
know  no  profanity  — as  we  know  it  — and 
one  of  the  most  temerarious  affronts  ever  to 
be  heard  reverberating  between  the  sand 
dunes  might  be,  “ May  the  fleas  of  a thou- 
sand camels  find  refuge  in  your  armpits!" 

The  inference  should  be  clear:  give  them 
an  inch,  they’ll  take  a mile.  The  bedouins 
had  troubles  enough,  conservation  agencies, 
ditto  ...  we  don’t  need  “fleas”  either!  Ed. 


LOSE  ANY  TACKLE? 

I am  a subscriber  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  and  I was  wondering  if  you  could 
put  in  a little  article  for  me. 

I was  fishing  Prince  Gallitzin  Lake 
about  two  months  ago.  There  was  only  one 
car  parked  where  I parked,  and  there  was 
another  fisherman  there.  I even  talked  to 
him.  When  I was  ready  to  quit  fishing  I 
was  going  up  to  my  car;  this  other  car  and 
the  fisherman  had  left  and  I found  some 
fishing  equipment  where  his  car  was 
parked.  I picked  it  up  and  went  back  next 
day  and  he  was  not  there.  I reported  it  to 
the  office,  but  so  far  no  one  called  me  for  it. 
I even  told  other  fishermen  if  anyone  is 
looking  for  it,  he  can  call  me;  but,  so  far,  he 
did  not  get  in  touch  with  me. 

My  wife  and  I kept  going  back  for  a 
month  looking  for  the  man,  but  we  could 
not  see  him.  I am  sending  my  address  and 
if  he  can  identify  it  (the  tackle)  I will  be 
glad  to  return  it  to  him.  Thank  you  kindly. 

Andrew  Alexander 
504  Bedford  Street 
Windber,  Pa.  15963 


FIND  ANY  TACKLE? 

I am  a subscriber  of  your  fine  magazine 
for  quite  some  time,  in  fact,  I have  all  the 
back  issues  back  to  1964. 

I use  your  magazine  as  a map  to  get  me 
around  to  the  different  streams  and  lakes 
of  Pennsylvania  especially  the  ones  around 


Out  Fishing 


1 50  miles  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  October  20th  I went  fishing  to  Lak 
Wilhelm,  in  Maurice  K.  Goddard  Stat 
Park,  and  at  the  end  of  my  fishing  day  . 
had  the  misfortune  of  leaving  my  spinnin 
rod,  completely  assembled,  leaning  agains 
the  guardrail  along  the  road  which  crosse 
the  lake  near  the  boat  marina. 

Hoping  that  one  your  honest  readers  wi 
get  in  touch  with  me,  I remain,  t 


A LONG  SHOT 


Your  faithful  reade 
Adam  R.  Turiczer  " 
Box  69  N 

Cecil,  Pa.  15321  If 
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Several  times  during  the  summer,  I tal 
John,  my  young  neighbor,  and  Kenny,  n 
friend’s  teenage  son,  fishing  in  the  Mono: 
gahela  River  behind  the  National  Tul 
Works  in  McKeesport  for  a bit  of  fishii 
for  catfish  and  carp.  Once  in  a while 
sunfish  or  small  bass  takes  our  worm.  V 
launch  our  boat  at  the  Tenth  Ward  ran 
the  Fish  Commission  installed  at  the  end 
the  Youghiogheny  River  near  the  entran 
to  Mon  River. 

All  of  our  catch  is  put  in  Lake  Emile 
Renzie  Park  for  the  benefit  of  the  ma 
young  anglers  there. 

This  warm  August  afternoon  was  a ve 
lovely  day  for  fishing.  Using  corn  a 
worms,  the  catfish  and  carp  kept  us  qu 
busy!  Using  one  rod  for  spinning  and  t 
(continued  on  page  32.) 


When  mature  and  on  his  own 
He  knew  that  he  was  not  alone 


When  I take  my  rod  and  line 
And  attach  to  it  a leader  fine 
With  a fly  I know  will  match 
The  current  fly  about  to  hatch 
That's  fishing 

When  I have  taught  the  younger  fry 
With  fur  an'  fluff  to  tie  a fly 
Then  I'll  feel  I've  paid  the  rent 
For  many  fishing  days  well  spent 
While  fishing 

When  I taught  my  son  to  angle 
And  his  line  he'd  slightly  tangle 
With  patience  born  of  Job  I'd  try 
To  hold  his  ever  watchful  eye 
While  fishing 


Dad  was  always  somewhere  by 
To  explain  to  him  a new  hatched  fly 
When  fishing 

When  / grow  too  old  to  learn  about 
The  devious  ways  of  wiley  trout 
Then  I'll  quit  and  stow  my  tackle 
And  forsake  the  fur  and  hackle 
From  fishing 

When  my  earthly  chores  are  done 
And  heaven  beckons  toward  the  sun 
Don 't  weep  for  me  or  mourn  no  more 
Just  place  a sign  upon  the  door 
Out  fishing 

Old  Gray  Dra 


A mutual  feeling  there  was  born 
'Tween  dad  & son , renewed  each  morn 
With  a nearness  ne’er  forgot 
That  endured  our  trials  a lot 
While  fishing 

PENN 


(Written  by  Clayton  L.  Peters 
who  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
September  9,  1979. 

Best  wishes,  ‘‘O.G.D.’’) 

SYLVANIA  ANGLE 
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SPLACED  DOGHOUSE? 

Vhile  Deputy  Bob  Letso  was  patrolling 
low  Creek  for  early  starters  the  opening 
of  trout  season,  he  heard  a lot  of 
ishing  in  a favorite  fishing  hole.  Upon 
eking  this  out  he  found  a fisherman  had 
med  his  gear  (and  some  other  duds)  and 
; in  the  middle  of  the  hole  trying  to  get  a 
(house  out  of  the  stream.  Said  he  needed 
jdoghouse  more  than  the  trout. 

Allen  G.  Stiffter 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Indiana  County 


JANGING  TRENDS  — 

.ast  summer  I noticed  several  changing 
ids  in  the  angling  fraternity.  These 
nges  would  seem  to  indicate  that  an- 
rs  are  wishing  for  more  than  just  a 
nger  of  fish. 

One  of  the  changes  is  that  I have  seen 
re  anglers  fly-rodding  for  bass  at 
chot  Lake  than  ever  before.  These  same 
;lers  had  been  catching  nice  bass  since 
opening  day  of  the  1979  bass  season. 
The  second  change  is  that  more  wives 
fishing  with  their  husbands  now.  I have 
ird  some  pretty  good  fishing  stories 
m the  ladies  about  their  spouses. 


However,  it  is  apparent  that  from  what 
husbands  are  saying  about  their  new  fish- 
ing partners  is  that  they  would  prefer  to 
fish  with  their  wives.  As  an  example,  one 
young  man  showed  me  the  fly  on  the  end  of 
his  line  and  proudly  exclaimed,  “My  wife 
tied  this  fly.”  Then  as  he  started  to  begin 
fly  fishing  again,  he  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder  and  stated,  “She  is  also  a good 
cook.” 

Warren  W.  Singer 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Adams  & N/York  Counties 

“20/20”  VISION? 

Last  fall,  while  working  an  undercover 
detail  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  during  the 
Coho  runs,  a fisherman,  worthy  of  observa- 
tion due  to  unsportsmanlike  fishing  tech- 
niques, asked  me  if  I were  a G—  D— 
Warden.  I answered,  “No,  I am  a Water- 
ways Patrolman,”  and  asked  him  what 
made  him  think  I was  a “Warden.” 

He  answered,  “Because  all  you  wardens 
wear  the  same  kind  of  shoes.”  The  man 
began  pointing  to  about  a half-dozen  in  my 
vicinity,  stating,  “Look  at  those  fellows, 
you’re  all  wardens,  you  all  have  those  same 
kind  of  shoes  that  they  give  you  at  the 
‘Game  School’.” 


As  I looked  at  the  men  he  had  pointed 
to,  one  wore  hip  boots,  one  wore  Redwing 
boots,  another  wore  Sorrel  boots,  but  not 
one  had  on  the  same  shoes  as  I had  because 
I was  wearing  a pair  of  combat  boots  my 
son  had  gotten  in  the  Marine  Corps  PX! 

James  R.  Smith 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Armstrong  County 

IT  GETS  EXPENSIVE! 

While  traveling  along  Harveys  Creek,  I 
observed  a man  standing  alongside  of  a 
parked  car  drinking  from  a can  of  beer.  I 
turned  my  car  around  and  parked  a short 
distance  away  and  watched  as  he  finished 
the  contents  of  the  can  and  discarded  it 
into  the  brush  near  Harveys  Creek.  When 
he  got  into  his  vehicle  and  pulled  away  I 
was  able  to  take  down  the  license  number. 
When  I learned  from  motor  vehicle  identi- 
fication that  the  owner  lived  a considerable 
distance  away,  I filed  a citation  and  a 
summons  was  sent  out  by  the  local  magis- 
trate. This  litterbugger  paid  a fine  and 
costs  of  $66.00  for  one  empty  beer  can 
which  you  may  say  would  not  have 
purchased  a good  quality  champagne.  But 
you  must  remember  this!  That  same  can 
could  have  cost  him  as  high  as  $300.00 
under  existing  state  laws.  In  Luzerne 
County,  particular  attention  is  now  being 
taken  to  all  those  who  stop  along  the  road 
for  a break.  Give  yourself  two  breaks  at  the 
same  time  — take  your  litter  along  with 
you! 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Luzerne  County 
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Waterside  Wanderings 


by  Linda  Steiner 


he  January  sun  rises  on  the  cold 
blue  world  of  ice-covered  lakes  and 
ponds  as  the  sky  gradually  lightens 
but  does  not  warm.  Already  on  the  ice 
are  bright  bits  of  color,  some  glowing 
orange  and  red.  Ice  fishermen  are  up 
early,  and  though  the  temperature 
grudgingly  holds  the  zero  mark,  they 
are  warm  spots  of  life  and  motion  in 
an  otherwise  still  and  frozen  dawn. 

Each  arcticlike,  cloudless  night,  the 
earth  loses  heat  into  space  and  even 
the  stars  look  like  glittering  ice  points 
in  the  ebony  field.  The  water  beneath 
the  top  layers  of  lake  ice  has  solidified, 
inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  to  almost 
three  feet  thick.  Fishermen  with  their 
drills  and  augers  begin  to  wonder  if 
there  is  a bottom  at  all,  if  there  is  any 
liquid  left  underneath,  as  their 
equipment  churns  farther  and  farther 
into  the  ice  cover. 

But,  finally,  the  blades  break 
through.  Chunks  and  shavings  of  ice, 
cut  by  the  drill,  freeze  solidly  to  the 
slick  surface  when  water  gushes  up 
from  below  to  cover  them.  In  some 
places,  the  surface  of  the  ice  is  angled 
so  that  the  water  rushes  up  and  spills 
out  over  the  top.  Where  the  anglers 
have  cleared  the  snow  away  from  the 
hole,  they  find  they  have  formed  a 
little  lake  around  their  fishing  area,  on 
top  of  the  thick  ice. 

Clearing  away  the  ice  from  the 
hole,  the  anglers  peer  down  into  the 
darkness,  for  through  that  little  hole, 
the  only  thing  they  have  to  connect 


them  with  the  world  beneath  the  ice, 
all  that  can  be  seen  is  a deep  gloom. 
Are  there  really  fish  down  there?  How 
can  I ever  get  one  to  find  my  hook 
while  it’s  suspended  in  one  spot,  when 
I have  trouble  catching  them  in  the 
summer  with  the  whole  lake  open? 
Maybe  I should  have  drilled  a hole 
over  there  ...  or  there. 

When  the  ice  is  newly  formed  and 
fishing  begins,  the  surface  is  mirror 
slick  with  only  gentle  undulations 
were  freezing  wasn’t  even  and  where 
pelting  rain  has  made  it  bumpy.  But 
winter  brings  snow  and  usually  a 
heavy  cover  of  it  blankets  the  ice  of 
lakes  and  ponds.  Although  the  ice 
fishermen  grumble  when  they  must 
clear  this  away,  the  snow,  with  its 
large  amount  of  trapped  air,  insulates 
the  surface  ice  so  that  it  does  not 
freeze  as  deeply  as  it  would  if  it  were 
bare. 

Ice  fishermen  often  learn  this  is 
true  when  they  drill  next  to  old  holes. 
The  earlier  angler  had  cleared  all  the 
snow  away  and  today’s  hopeful 
fisherman  finds  he  must  drill  even 
more  deeply  through  the  newly 
formed  layers  of  ice,  because  that 
portion  had  been  stripped  of  its 
insulation.  Only  a few  feet  away, 
under  the  snow  cover,  the  ice  may  be 
appreciably  thinner  and  easier  to  drill 
or  chop. 

The  anglers’  breath  freezes  and 
hangs  sparkling  in  the  air,  or  on  the 
coldest  days,  settles  on  outdoorsmen’s 


beards  or  clings  to  the  fur  of  parka 
hoods  drawn  tight  around  rosy  faces. 
Fishermen  must  even  take  special  can 
of  their  bait  now  and  it  isn’t  unusual, 
though  rather  startling  the  first  time, 
to  see  a fisherman  drawing  a package 
of  grubs  or  maggots  from  an  inside 
shirt  pocket.  But  if  he  didn’t  keep 
them  there,  they  would  soon  freeze 
solid.  Even  minnow  buckets  freeze  to 
the  ice  where  the  owner  has  been 
foolish  enough  to  allow  water  to  splas 
down  their  sides.  On  all  but  the 
warmest  days,  the  holes,  so  arduously 
drilled,  are  in  danger  of  freezing  over 
in  a couple  of  hours  as  winter  takes  n< 
time  out. 

Water  and  cold  are  both  the  ice 
fisherman’s  protagonist  and  villain. 
Blowing  snow  and  freezing 
temperatures  form  an  ice  skim  over 
jigging  holes  that  collects  in  a string  < 
ice  pearls  on  the  angler’s  line,  a pesty 
string  that  has  to  be  broken  off  from 
time  to  time.  A skimmer  or  cup  is 
within  the  smart  fisherman’s  reach. 

But  this  makes  no  difference  to  the 
fish,  and  for  the  angler,  the  seemingb 
impossible  happens:  down  below,  in 
the  darkness,  a fish  had  found  the  bai 
by  dimmed  sight,  smell  or  vibration, 
may  have  been  attracted  by  the 
thrashing  movements  of  other  fish 
being  caught,  or  it  may  be  one  of 
many  suspended  below  the  fisherman 
over  bottom  structure,  weeds,  rocks, 
stumps  or  a submerged  spring. 

The  take  may  be  a sudden  tug  thai 
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((uses  a daydreaming,  shivering 
fherman  to  jump,  or  a light  nibble, 

I rely  felt  and  easily  missed.  What  is 
ithis  time?  A bluegill,  perch, 
ijappie,  bass,  maybe  even  a catfish.  It 
light  be  almost  anything  as  the  fish  is 
fought  hand  over  hand  upward  and 
trough  the  long  ice  tunnel  to  the 
irface. 

I Fish  are  clean  and  firm  this  time  of 
Jar,  and  usually  dark-colored  from 
(ending  so  much  time  in  the  twilight 
tider  the  ice.  Many  times  their  eyes 
(e  staring  downward,  as  they  are 
icustomed  to  swimming  along  the 
kttom,  looking  for  food.  Some  fish 
| come  dormant  in  winter,  but  many 
imain  active  to  some  extent,  though 
ley  are  more  sluggish  due  to  the  low 
iter  temperature,  which  their  body 
>o  assumes. 

Fish  seek  the  part  of  the  lake  that  is 
3st  comfortable  to  them  and  in  the 
Intertime  the  coldest  water  is  near 
je  surface,  under  the  ice  cover,  and 
le  warmest  water  is  at  or  near  the 
ittom.  Of  course,  in  extremely  deep 
Ices,  the  right  combination  of 
jmfortable  temperature  and 
Bequate  oxygen  may  be  suspended  in 
larrow  band  somewhere  between, 
id  an  ice  fisherman  that  has  located 
e fish  may  be  pulling  up  thirty, 
rty,  fifty  or  more  feet  of  line  to  the 
rface  before  the  catch  can  be  seen. 

' Most  fish  will  feed  if  they  can  find 
od  and  search  along  the  bottom  for 
erwintering  larvae  of  insects,  such 
caddis  “grubs,”  mayfly  nymphs  or 
mi-dormant  beetles.  If  they  are 
edators,  they  hunt  sluggish 
innows,  panfish,  even  the  young  of 
eir  own  kind.  We  could  always  tell 
lien  the  pickerel  were  going  to  bite. 
ie  bluegill  fishing  would  suddenly  go 
:ad,  as  if  they  had  all  left  the  area. 
)on  afterward,  a flag  would  go  up  on 
tip-up,  signalling  that  a prowling 
ckerel  had  at  last  found  one  of  our 
innows. 

Through  the  day,  although  the 


temperature  is  well  below  freezing, 
the  sun  beats  down  on  the  exposed  ice 
and  sets  it  to  booming,  cracking  and 
shifting.  It’s  a harmless  phenomenon 
and  rather  indicates  that  the  ice  is 
thick  and  safe,  only  expanding.  But 
the  cracks  that  appear  almost  under 
his  feet  and  movement  he  feels  can 
make  a newcomer  to  the  sport  mighty 
nervous. 

So  the  fisherman  rouses  himself 
from  sitting  with  the  wind  at  his  back, 
huddled  in  the  sunshine,  to  go  check 
the  tip-ups  and  kick  them  free  if 
they’ve  frozen  into  the  ice  already. 

But  below,  a pike  is  suspended  in  the 
shallow  water,  where  weeds  climb  up 
to  the  ice  ceiling  and  disappear,  his 
eyes  fixed  and  staring  at  the  unmoving 
minnow  on  the  line. 

The  angler  chops  the  newly  formed 
ice  away  and  decides  to  raise  the  line 
to  check  the  bait,  when  the  pike  flexes 
its  tail  and  strikes  snakelike  at  the 
“fleeing”  minnow.  The  fisherman  is 
left  wondering  what  has  happened  as 
line  streams  through  his  fingers,  and 
only  by  sheer  luck  will  he  have  the  fish 
hooked.  Most  often  the  first  reaction, 
especially  of  the  novice,  is  to  grab  the 
line  and  this  pulls  the  minnow  free  of 
the  ripping  jaws.  But  bait  up  and  drop 
it  in  again  for  the  hungry  pike  may  be 
back  for  the  meal  he  missed. 

Between  bites,  the  ice  fisherman 
has  lots  of  time  to  watch  other  anglers 
and  the  day  go  by.  He  chats  with  folks 
out  for  a walk  “just  to  see  how  the 
fishermen  are  doing,”  and  says  hello 
to  passing  cross-country  skiers.  As  the 
days  wears  on,  the  sun  creates  ever- 
changing  patterns  of  blue  shadows  on 
the  shoreline  with  the  aid  of  trees  and 
bushes.  Along  the  lake  edge  are  tracks 
in  the  snow  of  wildlife  the  angler  may 
have  never  thought  lived  there,  deer, 
rabbits,  grouse  and  more. 

We  found  that  wild  turkeys  and  a 
raccoon  had  visited  a spring  seep  on 
one  lake  edge.  The  spring  had  left  a 
three  foot  circle  of  clear  water  along 


the  shoreline,  while  a little  farther  out, 
the  ice  was  over  two  feet  thick.  I knew 
the  seep  was  there  because  I put  my 
foot  through  the  thin  ice  nearby,  then 
skirted  wide  around  it  to  investigate. 
Any  open  water,  whether  in  a marsh, 
a mountain  stream,  or  just  a break  in 
the  cover  of  a frozen  pond,  is  a natural 
focus  of  activity  for  wildlife  because 
they  can  find  vegetable  and  animal 
food  there  that  is  hidden  under  snow 
and  ice  elsewhere. 

Thrusting  my  hands  through  the 
dark  water  weeds  and  into  the  leafy 
matter  in  the  shallows,  I came  up  with 
reasons  for  the  tracks  leading  to  the 
open  water.  My  hands  were  filled  with 
cases  of  overwintering  caddis.  The 
insects  had  built  their  “mobile  homes” 
from  drowned  hemlock  needles, 
cemented  around  and  around  to  form 
a cylinder.  Other  caddis  had  built 
houses  from  small  sticks,  bound 
lengthwise,  and  the  white,  wormlike 
insect  was  securely  cached  within. 

There  were  also  small,  scurrying 
mayfly  nymphs,  a fat  dragonfly 
nymph  and  other  creeping,  crawling 
bits  of  life  which  filtered  through  my 
fingers  and  back  into  the  water. 
Further  probing  turned  up  snails,  a 
crayfish,  and  one  lethargic 
salamander  which  swam  slowly  back 
into  the  leaf  litter.  All  these  could 
provide  a tasty  midwinter  meal  for  a 
hungry  raccoon. 

When  the  sun  shines  low  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  the  rays  slant 
across  the  ice  surface,  providing 
another  show  as  the  shadows  deepen 
into  violet.  The  ice,  snow  and  sky  are 
washed  pale  yellow  and  rose  pink  by 
the  setting  sun.  Ice  booms  and  shifts 
underfoot  again  as  the  sun’s  heat 
escapes  from  earth  into  the  cloudless 
sky  and  last  minute  fishermen  hold 
their  jigging  rods  in  one  hand, 
thrusting  the  other  into  a warm 
pocket,  as  they  huddle  deeper  in 
jackets  and  scarves. ..to  catch  one  final 
fish. 
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by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 


The  best  tasting  freshwater  fish  I’ve 
ever  eaten  were  caught  through  a hole 
in  the  ice  and  cooked  over  an  open  fire 
by  the  side  of  a pond.  This  was  back  in 
the  years  when  we  were  teaching  our 
two  sons  the  intricacies  and  pleasures 
of  ice  fishing. 

Windswept  Peck's  Pond  in  the 
Poconos  was  covered  with  a layer  of 
snow  that  day  and  cutting  through  up 
to  10  inches  of  ice  with  a steel  spud 
was  not  an  easy  job.  The  spud  was 
designed  to  chip  through  the  ice  with  a 
minimal  amount  of  effort  and  was 
much  more  efficient  than  the  ax  we 
had  used  previously.  Today,  the  hand 
operated  or  motor  driven  auger  is 


rapidly  replacing  the  spud  for  this  job. 
The  auger  goes  through  the  ice  about 
as  easily  as  a wood  bit  drills  a hole  in 
wood. 

The  water  in  the  hole  was  kept  free 
of  ice  fragments  with  a skimmer, 
larger  and  heavier  but  similar  to  my 
cooking  skimmer.  When  checking  the 
depth  of  the  pond  at  that  particular 
spot,  Charley  used  the  same  plumb 
bob  he  had  used  when  wallpapering 
our  living  room  a month  before. 

After  these  chores  were  completed, 
he  set  the  tip-up  in  position,  dropped 
the  baited  line  and  instructed  the  boys 
in  its  operation.  They  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  flag  to  flip  and  the  bell 
to  ring  while  Dad  chipped  and  readied 
two  more  holes  close  by  . . . one  for 
each  of  them  to  watch. 

I find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
an  angler  will  brave  the  freezing 
temperatures  and  drop  a line  through 
a hole  in  the  ice  in  an  effort  to  catch  a 
fish.  Perhaps  it’s  the  challenge  of 
trying  to  locate  a hungry  fish  swim- 
ming in  the  icy  waters  below,  the 
companionship  of  other  anglers 
or  . . . the  solitude  of  wide  open  spaces. 
Whatever  the  reason,  I do  know  it’s 
cold  out  there  and  appropriate  cloth- 
ing to  insulate  against  the  elements  is 
needed. 
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A pot  of  hefty  vegetable  soup 
prepared  in  advance  and  hung  over  the 
fire  provided  internal  warmth  for  all  of  |oi 
us  on  those  memorable  ice  fishing 
excursions.  Frequently,  the  first  fish 
we  caught  were  cleaned,  fileted  and 
cut  into  chunks  to  be  added  to  the 
simmering  soup  to  make  a delicious 
fish  chowder. 

The  medley  of  fish,  vegetables, 
spices,  and  milk  probably  originated  1 
when  cooking  utensils  and  food  were 
scarce  and  cooking  was  a community 
affair.  Each  neighbor  contributed  one 
or  more  ingredients  to  be  cooked  in  a 
common  kettle.  Fish,  being  more 
easily  obtained  than  other  meat,  was 
used  with  milk  as  the  basic  component 
of  the  chowder. 

Perhaps  the  cow  was  dry  or,  worse 
yet,  there  was  no  cow  to  give  milk  and 
the  fish  and  vegetables  were  dropped 
into  the  kettle  with  water  and  spices  to 
make  a soup  as  palatable  as  one  [« 
containing  milk. 

Today  we  have  as  many  variations 
of  the  original  fish  chowder  as  we  have 
cooks,  each  using  a favorite  recipe  or 
combining  what  is  available  to  make  a 
savory  chowder  or  soup. 

When  my  family  dusted  off  the  tip- 
ups,  and  searched  the  shed  for  the 
spud,  I knew  it  was  time  to  make  a pot 
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1 soup  for  the  soon-to-come  ice 
unts.  We  like  our  chowders  without 
ilk  so  the  following  basic  vegetable 
up  was  prepared. 

i3  strips  of  lean  bacon,  diced 
II  large  onion,  chopped  fine 
jl  green  pepper,  chopped  fine 

2 ribs  of  celery,  chopped  fine 

3 to  4 carrots,  coarsely  chopped 
3 quarts,  water  or  combination 

water  and  chicken  broth 
2 cups  canned  or  fresh  tomatoes 

chopped,  or  2 cups  tomato  juice 
‘/2  cup  barley 
dry  or  fresh  parsley 
2 sprigs  rosemary 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
While  the  diced  bacon  is  slowly 
ying  in  my  favorite  cast  iron  kettle  I 
op  the  onion,  green  pepper,  and  cele- 
. When  the  bacon  has  reached  the 
isp  stage,  it  is  removed  from  the  pot 
id  drained  on  brown  paper.  All  but 
ie  tablespoon  of  the  drippings  are 
iured  from  the  kettle  and  the  onion, 
;pper  and  celery  are  added  and 
;ntly  sauteed  until  transparent.  Ba- 
rn and  vegetables  should  be  stirred 
ten  while  cooking. 

At-this  point,  add  the  water,  toma- 
es,  and  chopped  carrots.  Bring  to  a 
)il  and  reduce  heat.  Simmer  for 
x>ut  15  minutes  and  add  the  bacon 
ts,  barley,  and  spices  to  taste.  Cook 
>r  another  15  to  20  minutes. 

Sprigs  of  rosemary  and  parsley  cut 
om  my  kitchen  plants  usually  pro- 
de  fresh  herbs  for  the  soup  but  dry  or 
ozen  will  do  just  as  well.  Many  times 
substitute  dired  basil,  oregano  or 
irragon  for  the  fresh  herbs.  It  is  a 
Dod  principle  when  cooking  with 
uces  and  herbs  to  start  with  a small 
aantity  and,  using  the  taste  test,  add 
lore  if  needed  at  the  end  of  cooking 
me.  Remember  they  can  always  be 
ided  — but  never  removed  — if  too 
iuch  has  been  used. 

Many  times  while  our  chowder  was 
mmering  over  the  fire  at  the  pond, 
lother  fisherman,  enticed  by  the 
■oma  drifting  across  the  lake,  would 
Ter  to  add  some  of  his  catch  . . . and 
became  a community  chowder  to  be 
lared  with  the  contributors. 

At  the  day’s  end,  while  my  family 
Dllected  and  packed  the  car  with  all 
ie  fishing  gear,  I pan  fried  enough  of 
ie  day’s  catch  to  provide  a hearty 
leal  before  leaving  for  the  homeward 
ip. 

To  do  this,  the  cleaned  fish  were 


dipped  in  seasoned  flour  and  fried  in 
bacon  drippings  or  butter  until  golden 
brown. 

Be  it  Pecks  Pond,  Conneaut  Lake, 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  or  Harvey’s 
Lake,  the  lure  of  fishing  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice  is  a never  ending  chal- 
lenge. Wooden  shanties  have  been 
replaced  with  lighweight  portable 
shelters  and  improved  tackle  and 
outdoor  clothing  make  this  sport  more 
inviting. 

Many  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  moved  some  Lake 
Erie  smelts  to  Harvey’s  Lake  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state.  Those 
delicate  creatures  multiplied  beyond 
all  expectations  to  provide  nighttime 
fishing  for  smelt  devotees. 

Ask  any  smelt  lover  how  he  prepares 
this  delicately  flavored  fish  and  he’ll 
tell  you  the  cook  at  his  house  coats 
them  (head  and  all)  with  seasoned 
flour  and  deep  fries  them  in  oil  until 
they  are  crunchy  crisp. 

Some  of  us  are  a bit  finicky  when  it 
comes  to  consuming  the  heads  and 
insides  of  fish  and  have  found  other 
ways  to  prepare  them  after  removing 
the  less  attractive  sections. 

BROILED  SMELT 

The  amount  needed  of  the  following 
will  depend  on  the  number  and  the  size 
of  the  smelts  to  be  prepared. 

Egg,  beaten  with  a little  water  or 
milk  added 

Bread  crumbs  mixed  with  garlic 
powder,  or  garlic  salt,  and  pepper 
Melted  butter  or  margarine 
Lemon  or  lime  wedges 
Flour 

Lightly  flour  each  fish  and  dip  in 
egg  mixture,  then  coat  with  crumbs 
and  lay  on  a greased  cookie  sheet. 
Drizzle  melted  butter  over  fish.  Slide 
pan  under  preheated  broiler  (3  to  4 
inches  below  unit)  and  broil  top  side 
until  golden.  Turn  fish  to  other  side 
and  drizzle  with  more  melted  butter 
and  broil.  Serve  with  the  lemon  or  lime 
wedges.  It  takes  only  a few  minutes  on 
each  side. 

If  you’ve  ever  tasted  Japanese 
Tempura  vegetables,  fish  or  shrimp, 
you’ll  understand  why  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a favorite  method  for  cook- 
ing fish.  To  prepare  a successful 
Tempura,  the  oil  must  be  the  correct 
temperature,  and  the  batter  must  be 
thin  and  very  cold. 


TEMPURA  BA  TTER 

Flour  for  coating 
1 egg  white 
'/i  cup  ice  water 
Juice  of  ‘/2  lemon 
Scant  '/4  tsp  salt 
Dash  pepper 
y2  cup  self-rising  flour 
With  a fork  or  whip,  beat  the  egg 
white  until  very  frothy;  add  the  ice 
water,  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper 
and  continue  whipping  until  all  are 
blended  and  frothy.  Stir  in  the  self- 
rising flour.  Just  enough  to  make  a 
thin  lumpy  batter.  Store  in  refrigera- 
tor while  lightly  coating  fish  with 
flour.  Shake  off  any  excess  and  refrig- 
erate while  heating  oil. 

Oil  for  deep  frying  must  be  deep 
enough  for  all  pieces  of  fish  to  float 
freely  and  hot  enough  to  lightly  brown 
a '/2  inch  cube  of  bread  in  one  minute. 

When  oil  has  reached  the  proper 
temperature,  remove  batter  from  re- 
frigerator, place  bowl  containing  bat- 
ter in  larger  bowl  and  surround  with 
ice  water.  This  will  keep  the  batter 
cold  while  dipping  fish. 

Dip  each  piece  of  fish  into  batter 
(allow  some  batter  to  drain  off)  just 
before  dropping  in  hot  oil.  Do  not 
overload  the  fryer.  The  cold  fish  will 
reduce  oil  temperature  and  batter  will 
absorb  some  of  the  oil. 

You  may  prefer  the  taste  of  beer 
with  your  fish  and  the  following  batter 
made  with  beer  will  be  more  satisfy- 
ing. (Fret  not!  The  alcohol  will  evapo- 
rate in  the  cooking.) 

BEER  BA  TTER 

3 eggs 

1 '/2  cups  flour 

3 tbsp  baking  powder 

2 tsp  salt 

1 tsp  lemon  pepper 
10  oz  beer 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt,  and 
lemon  pepper  together.  Beat  eggs  and 
mix  in  beer  and  flour.  The  batter  will 
foam. 

Cut  boneless  fish  into  1-  to  1 ’/2-inch 
chunks  and  toss  into  batter.  Allow  fish 
to  sit  in  batter  about  10  minutes  before 
cooking. 

Heat  oil  to  350  degrees  and  fry  fish 
until  golden  brown.  Oil  should  be  just 
deep  enough  to  float  the  fish.  Soda 
water  or  ginger  ale  may  be  substituted 
for  the  beer  with  equally  good  results. 
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FISH  FACT:  It  seems  cruel  and  canni- 
balistic that  some  species  of  fish,  bass  for 
example,  at  times  eat  their  own  young.  But 
that  is  nature’s  way  of  keeping  the  fish 
population  in  balance.  If  all  bass  finger- 
lings  survived,  a body  of  water  soon  would 
be  literally  choked  with  stunted  fish 
because  of  insufficient  food. 

Weight-forward  lines,  also  sometimes 

called  “bug  tapered,”  do  a better  job  of 
casting  bulky,  wind-resistant  bass  surface 
lures. 

Slender,  light  surface  lures  that  resemble 

minnows  are  excellent  largemouth  bass 
lures.  They  can  be  fished  on  the  surface 
with  delicate  twitches,  or  they  will  go  just 
under  the  surface  with  a steady  retrieve. 
But  make  any  action  slow  and  deliberate. 
A lure  of  this  type  that  is  three  or  four 
inches  long  is  ideal.  Acquire  some  for  next 
season. 

A leader  butt  should  come  close,  in  diam- 
eter, to  the  tip  of  the  line  to  which  it  is 
attached.  Since  most  anglers  use  tapered 
lines,  a leader  butt  of  about  .021  will 
provide  a close  enough  match. 

A spinner  used  with  a wet  fly  must  be 

small  enough  to  let  the  fly  work  properly. 
Size  0 or  1 are  recommended.  The  spinner 
and  fly  should  be  fished  at  a slow,  steady 
pace,  especially  for  crappies.  Fish  of  this 
species  shy  away  from  a lure  with  fast  and 
erratic  action. 

Usually  nymphs  are  most  effective  when 

fished  deep  in  the  water.  This  is  because 
trout  feed  on  nymphs  while  they  are  still 
clinging  to  rocks,  gravel  and  weeds.  The 
fish  continue  to  take  the  nymphs  when  they 
rise  toward  the  surface  in  a “hatch.”  Trout 
that  are  concentrating  on  nymphs  often 
ignore  insects  on  the  surface. 


by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Color  makes  little  difference  in  artificial 

bugs  used  in  bass  fishing.  The  important 
consideration  is  to  use  lures  in  colors  that 
are  plainly  visible  to  the  fish  and  also  to 
yourself.  The  action  of  the  lure  is  the  major 
thing;  color  a minor  consideration. 

Slow  trolling  is  easy  with  a canoe,  espe- 
cially on  ponds  and  small  lakes  where 
larger  boats  would  frighten  the  fish  and 
where  use  of  gasoline  motors  is  prohibited. 

Lines  heavier  than  15  pounds  test,  being 

stiff  and  springy,  are  not  suitable  for  use  on 
smaller  sizes  of  open-faced  spinning  reels. 

In  fishing  a pool  for  smallmouth  bass, 

wade  as  close  to  one  shore  as  possible,  thus 
keeping  in  front  of  a background  of  trees, 
brush,  rocky  slopes  and  other  features  that 
will  make  you  less  visible  to  the  fish. 


Lines  sold  at  discount  prices  rarely  are 

bargains.  Buy  the  best  name  brands.  They 
will  outlast  the  cheapies  six  to  one. 

Only  worm-proof  boxes  should  be  used  to 

store  or  carry  plastic  worms.  The  plastics 
in  the  worms  interact  with  the  plastic  in  an 
ordinary  box,  and  both  are  damaged.  A 
plastic  food  bag  is  a good  substitute  if  you 
do  not  have  or  cannot  buy  a worm-proof 
box. 

A tangled  mass  of  monofilament,  usually 

the  result  of  a bird’s  nest  in  casting,  is  good 
for  nothing,  but  don’t  just  throw  it  on  the 
ground  or  into  the  water.  It  can  tangle  the 
feet  of  a bird  and  kill  it,  and  it  is,  at  best, 
an  unsightly  mess.  Tuck  it  into  your  pocket 
and  take  it  home  to  the  garbage  can. 

Try  fishing  next  season  with  a fly  rod 

and  small  bass  surface  lures.  It’s  not  as 
hard  to  use  a fly  rod  with  bass  lures  as  it  is 
with  those  pesky  little  trout  flies. 


A bush  that  hangs  low,  dropping  to  a foot 

or  two  above  the  water,  is  fine  cover  for 
fish.  Minnows  inhabit  such  areas,  and  land 
insects  drop  onto  the  water  surface.  Fish 
such  pockets  with  small  streamers,  lightly 
dressed,  and  with  imitations  of  land 
insects. 


Fishing  rod  guides  are  made  of  a number 

of  materials,  including  stainless  steel, 
chrome,  and  carbide.  The  best,  and  also  ' 
the  highest  priced,  are  made  of  carbide.  i!l 
They  are  almost  as  hard  as  diamonds,  will  !tl 
not  rust  or  corrode  even  in  salt  water,  will 
not  crack,  and  are  not  subject  to  cutting  or  f 
wear  by  any  line,  including  monofilament.  j;t 

Barbless  hooks  catch  and  hold  fish  if 

relatively  light  tension  is  kept  on  the  line.  I f 

An  inexpensive  glass  rod  is  good  if  the  ' | 

fittings  are  good.  Glass  rods  are  mass/,, 
produced,  so  there  is  little  difference  in  the  i 
rod  itself  even  at  modest  prices.  What 
makes  a rod  really  good  is  the  high  quality  : 
of  the  reel  seat,  the  grip,  the  ferrules  and 
the  line  guides.  Not  all  inexpensive  glass 
rods  meet  these  standards. 

Take  your  rod  with  you  when  you  buy  a 

new  reel.  Make  sure  the  new  reel  fits 
tightly  on  the  rod  handle.  If  it  has  even  the 
slightest  movement  in  the  reel  seat,  do  not 
buy  it.  Check,  also,  to  make  sure  the  reel 
feet  fit  the  spaces  for  them  on  the  reel  seat. 

A reel  does  not  fit  properly  if  it  has  to  be 
forced  into  place. 


Gamefish  of  all  species  are  never  distrib- 
uted evenly  in  the  water  of  a stream,  pond 
or  lake.  There  are  certain  areas  where  fish 
find  shelter  and  protection,  and  others 
where  they  obtain  natural  food.  Except  for 
such  places,  water  is  almost  completely 
barren  of  fish. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Annual  Report 


uring  this  1 14th  year  in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
iish  Commission,  the  nine-member  panel  met  six  times: 
lly  10,  18,  and  31,  1978  in  Harrisburg;  October  9,  1978  in 
arrisburg;  January  8,  1979  in  Harrisburg;  and  April  9, 

?79  in  Ridgway. 

The  details  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission's 
aerations  and  achievements  follow  in  the  individual  bureau 
id  division  reports.  Some  highlights  of  the  year  need 
nphasis. 

Commissioner  Jerome  E.  Southerton  was  elected 
resident  for  this  fiscal  year,  with  John  A.  Hugya  serving 
» Vice  President. 

In  November  1978  the  General  Assembly,  after  a year 
nd  seven  months  of  delays,  passed  into  law  an  increase  in 
shing  license  fees  to  be  effective  January  of  1979.  The 
lcrease  of  $1 .50  applied  to  resident,  nonresident  and 
jurist  licenses,  making  the  resident  license  now  $9.00,  the 
onresident  license,  $14.00,  and  the  tourist  — 7-day 
cense,  $9.00.  A senior  “lifetime”  license  was  added 
roviding  citizens  past  their  65th  birthday  with  the  option 
f a $10.00  license  good  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Trout  season  came  in  as  usual  with  record  numbers  of 
nglers  participating.  We  also  began  to  notice  an  increase 
i pressures  on  warmwater  and  coolwater  species,  and  many 
lore  anglers  taking  up  panfishing.  This  has  provided  a 
efreshing  “new”  outlet  for  more  and  more  families. 

March  28,  1979,  Harrisburg  and  all  of  the  environs  of 
Tiree  Mile  Island  became  the  scene  of  what  has  been 
[escribed  as  the  worst  nuclear  power  plant  accident  in 
listory.  Although  there  were  no  casualties  directly  related 
o the  escape  of  radioactive  materials  from  the  power  plant, 
he  ineptness  of  the  company’s  handling  of  the  situation,  the 
listortion  by  the  media,  and  a fear  of  the  unknown  made 
hat  period  a time  of  traumatic  behavior  on  the  part  of 
housands  of  people.  Our  officers  and  fisheries  staff 
cooperated  with  other  agencies  in  taking  water  samples  and 
ish  samples,  but  the  effects  of  that. accident  on  the  public 
ind  tourism  has  been  long-lasting. 


Compounding  this  effect  on  angling  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania  was  the  gasoline  shortage  which  began  in  the 
spring  of  1979  and  continued  up  through  the  summer.  Not 
only  the  shortage  and  odd-even  rationing  system,  but  the 
high  price  of  fuel  has  curtailed  to  a noticeable  degree  the 
amount  of  travel  that  accompanies  sportsmen's  trips  to  the 
field  and  to  the  streams. 

On  May  8,  1979  the  Fish  Commission  participated  in  the 
dedication  of  the  first  completely  successful  fish  ladder  in 
our  history  in  Pennsylvania  — at  the  Fairmount  Park  Dam 
on  the  Schuylkill  River.  Built  at  a cost  of  over  $500,000.00 
by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  design  and  engineering  of 
the  structure  was  a cooperative  project  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  & 

Wildlife  Service.  Twenty-three  species  of  fish  have 
traversed  the  ladder  and  ascended  into  the  next  pool 
upstream,  seven  miles  long.  We  saw  American  shad, 
alewives,  blueback  herring  and  other  desirable  anadromous 
fish,  as  well  as  thousands  of  eels  opening  up  a new  fishery 
on  the  Schuylkill.  The  success  of  that  project  has  been 
encouraging  to  the  Fish  Commission  and  other  agencies  in 
our  efforts  to  restore  anadromous  fish  runs  to  the 
Susquehanna  River,  in  spite  of  some  of  the  frustrations  of 
years  of  work  on  that  project. 

The  comprehensive  inventory  and  eventual  classification 
of  all  trout  waters  in  Pennsylvania  continues  and  will  be 
completed  in  1 980. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  acknowledges  with 
appreciation  and  gratitude  the  support  and  meaningful  help 
from  Trout  Unlimited,  B.A.S.S.,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Boating  Association.  Such  public  involvement  and  support 
is  necessary  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to 
continue  in  its  role  as  the  last  independent  Fish  Commission 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ralph  W.  Abele, 
Executive  Director 
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Informative  exhibits  are  designed  by  Office  of  Information  staff  members 
for  use  by  field  personnel  at  major  sportsmen 's  events. 


Office  of  Information 

A.s  the  organizational  unit  which  assists 
all  Commission  employes  in  keeping  an- 
glers and  boaters  well  informed,  this  office 
produces  displays,  printed  materials,  au- 
diovisual aids,  and  news  releases  through- 
out the  year.  A small  staff,  consisting  of  a 
magazine  editor,  publications  editor,  con- 
servation education  specialist,  exhibits 
technician,  and  photographer  works  with 
other  personnel,  as  well  as  the  news  media, 
teachers,  sportsmen’s  organizations,  and 
citizen  leaders  to  tell  the  story  of  fishing 
and  boating  in  Pennsylvania.  During  this 
year,  more  than  80  news  releases  were 
produced  and  mailed  to  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, television  and  radio  stations,  and 
outdoor  writers.  In  addition,  the  public 
information  staff,  along  with  waterways 
patrolmen,  fishery  managers,  and  hatchery 
superintendents  handles  thousands  of 
phone  calls  from  the  public  requesting 
information  on  a wide  range  of  subjects. 

Public  Speaking  Engagements 

The  most  effective  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Commission  and  the 
public  is  always  personal  discussion.  Public 
speaking  engagements,  often  enhanced 
with  audiovisual  aids,  are  summarized  in 
another  section  of  this  Annual  Report. 

Publications 

More  than  6,900  requests  for  Commis- 
sion publications  were  fulfilled  through  the 
Office  of  Information  at  Harrisburg 
during  the  year.  A selection  from  more 
than  20  booklets  and  pamphlets  were  used 
to  answer  these  requests.  In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  charts  and  booklets  (for  which  a 
nominal  charge  is  required)  were  ordered. 
Because  of  excessive  rises  in  postage  fees, 
the  Commission  was  forced  to  institute  a 
charge  to  cover  postage  and  handling  on 
many  publications  which  previously  had 
been  mailed  free  of  charge. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine 

Copies  of  this  magazine,  by  far  the  best 
source  of  information  for  anyone  interested 
in  fishing  and  boating  Commonwealth 
waters,  were  mailed  to  more  than  40,000 
households  each  month  during  the  year. 
Despite  its  title,  the  magazine  makes  every 
effort  to  obtain  articles  and  information  of 
interest  to  pleasure  boaters,  including  sail- 
boaters,  canoeists,  cruisers  and  others  who 
do  not  always  use  their  boats  entirely  for 
fishing.  With  emphasis  on  “where  to”  and 
“how  to,”  the  magazine  regularly  features 
information  exclusively  aimed  at  readers 
who  want  to  become  better  fishermen  and 
safer,  happier  boaters. 


Exhibits  & Audiovisual  Aids 

Staff  members  of  this  office  not  only 
helped  design  and  create  informative 
displays  for  use  by  field  officers  and  other 
Commission  staff  members  during  the 
year,  they  also  helped  man  these  Commis- 
sion exhibits  at  major  shows.  Highlighting 
the  show  schedule  this  year  were  “Fishing 
& Boating”  Expositions  held  at  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Mall  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  the  Plymouth  Meeting  Mall  in  Mont- 
gomery County  during  late  February  and 
early  March.  More  than  50,000  people 
viewed  the  26  displays,  demonstrations, 
fishing  clinics,  and  boating  safety  clinics 
during  these  unique  events,  designed  and 
manned  entirely  by  Fish  Commission 
personnel. 

In  addition,  major  exhibits  were  erected 
by  field  officers  and  their  deputies  at  major 
sports  and  outdoor  shows  in  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  Allentown  and  other  metro- 
politan centers,  as  well  as  at  a number  of 
county  fairs,  and  other  locations;  and  at 
National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day  events  in 
September  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 


Conservation  & Fishing  Awards 

The  Office  of  Information  prepared  an  | 
issued  466  Senior  Angler  Awards  and  35  j 
Junior  Angler  Awards  for  trophy  fis 
landed  by  Pennsylvania  anglers  this  yeai 
Because  of  the  possibility  that  some  of  th 
fish  found  in  Pennsylvania  could  be  recog 
nized  as  world  records,  a new  system  o:| 
establishing  state,  and  candidates  fo 
world  records  was  started  this  year,  usin  j 
weight  as  measured  on  certified  scales.  Tfj 
assist  Commission  officers  and  offic 
personnel  in  determining  record  fish, 
system  of  over  250  Official  Measurin 
Stations  was  established.  Three  new  Stat 
Records  (northern  pike,  rainbow  trout,  an' 
walleye)  were  established  during  this  fisca 
year,  and  a new  state  record  which  is  unde 
consideration  for  world  record  recognition 
was  set  for  an  American  shad. 

To  recognize  individuals  and  organizaj 
tions  who  have  rendered  outstandin, 
service  to  the  Commission  and  to  th. 
conservation  and  protection  of  Pennsylva 
nia’s  water  and  fishery  resources,  a total  o' 
338  Conservation  Awards  were  issued  thi 
year. 
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Deputy  waterways  patrolmen  undergo  training  in  a continuing  effort  to  maintain  a professional  team  of  officers. 


Bureau  of  Waterways 

cThe  Boating  Advisory  Board  met  twice 
iduring  the  past  year.  Nicholas  Apfl,  of 
iFairless  Hills,  and  Clayton  Buchanan,  of 
Oakmont,  were  reelected  to  a second  term 
las  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman.  Items  of 
interest  taken  up  by  the  Board  included 
special  regulations  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  the  Allegheny  River,  Shenango 
Lake  and  Conodoquinet  Creek.  Also 
approved  were  new  regulations  involving 
tighter  standards  on  noise  from  motor- 
boats. 

Of  greatest  impact,  however,  was  the 
rewriting  of  the  boating  regulations.  In  an 
attempt  to  make  these  regulations  easier  to 
read  and  understand,  a complete  restruc- 
turing was  undertaken,  removing  anti- 
quated language,  sections  which  were  in 
the  law,  and  outdated  regulations.  The 
chapters  were  regrouped  and  numbered  to 
assist  finding  a particular  regulation. 

Boat  Registration 
Marine  Services  Division 

During  this  fiscal  period  our  first  full 
year  of  issuing  boat  registrations  was 


completed  since  assuming  this  function 
from  the  Department  of  Revenue  in  Janu- 
ary 1978.  With  major  problems  resulting 
from  this  transfer  corrected,  boat  registra- 
tions were  processed  in  a timely  fashion, 
with  little  or  no  backlog  during  the  entire 
year.  During  the  year  194,500  boat  regis- 
trations were  processed,  an  increase  of 
6,878  over  the  previous  year. 

Twelve  new  patrol  craft  were  purchased 
for  the  Commission  fleet,  with  twelve 
being  phased  out  of  service;  whereby  our 
total  number  of  patrol  craft  remains  at  1 44 
boats.  New  craft  purchased  are  as  follows: 
20'4"  I/O,  1 9'8"  I/O,  two  19'8"  outboards, 
18'4"  outboard,  17'  outboard,  four  15'3" 
outboards  and  two  16'  outboard  jet 
powered  craft.  In  addition,  nineteen 
outboard  engines  were  purchased,  ranging 
in  size  from  9.9  horsepower  to  175  horse- 
power; also,  6 boat  trailers  of  various  sizes. 
1,806  capacity  plates  were  issued  for  the 
year. 

Law  Enforcement  Division 

Division  personnel  continue  to  be 
involved  in  a myriad  of  Commission 
programs.  Although  law  enforcement  is 


one  of  the  primary  duties  of  waterways 
patrolmen  and  their  deputies,  officers  were 
involved  in  stocking  fish,  investigating 
Mine  Drainage  Applications,  Channel 
Change  Applications,  requests  for  Draw 
Down  Permits,  and  Weed  Control  Permits, 
installing  navigational  aids,  stream  im- 
provement, angler  surveys,  pollution  inves- 
tigations, stream  and  lake  surveys,  man- 
ning displays  at  fairs,  malls,  etc.,  attending 
sportsmen’s  & boating  club  meetings,  visit- 
ing issuing  agents  and  representing  the 
Commission  at  many  other  functions.  One 
new  waterways  patrolman  was  hired  to  fill 
an  existing  vacancy  in  Allegheny  County, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  waterways 
patrolmen  in  Pennsylvania  to  seventy. 
Additionally,  there  are  six  assistant 
regional  supervisors  and  six  regional  super- 
visors. 

Law  enforcement  activities  took  an 
upswing  during  the  year  with  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  prosecutions.  Approxi- 
mately 13%  more  than  the  previous  year 
with  8,360  persons  being  prosecuted,  8,028 
warnings  were  issued  and  34,670  boats 
were  boarded.  Of  the  boats  boarded, 
27,782  met  legal  requirements. 

To  maintain  a proficient  and  profes- 
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sional  team  of  enforcement  officers,  train- 
ing is  a must.  All  division  salaried  officers 
and  most  deputies  have  been  certified  in 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  and  all 
regions  were  updated  in  first-aid  training. 
Training  was  conducted  by  Commission 
personnel  and  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
staff. 

Additionally,  because  of  potential  prob- 
lems in  enforcement  work,  all  waterways 
patrolmen  were  given  additional  training 
in  self-defense  tactics.  Eight  division  offi- 
cers attended  for  one  week  the  well-known 
National  Rifle  Association  Police  Fire- 
arms Instructor  School  which  was  held  in 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  These  officers 
will  now  serve  as  Division  Firearms 
Instructors.  A group  of  officers  from  each 
of  our  six  regions  attended  a Noise  Pollu- 
tion Training  Seminar  conducted  by  Penn 
State  University.  These  officers  will  be 
prepared  to  enforce  new  noise  level  regula- 
tions for  motorboats  operated  on  Pennsyl- 
vania waters.  More  advanced  training  was 
initiated  for  special  waterways  patrolmen. 
A week-long  training  course  in  Basic 
Criminal  Law,  Fish  Law,  Boat  Law,  Fish 
and  Boat  Regulations,  firearms  training, 
was  established  and  conducted  three  weeks 
for  interested  deputies.  The  training 
provided  for  waterways  patrolmen  and 
special  waterways  patrolmen  has  proved  to 
be  very  beneficial,  not  only  in  law  enforce- 
ment operations  but  in  other  areas  as  well, 
particularly  in  assisting  persons  with  first- 
aid,  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation,  etc. 

Enforcement  personnel  were  involved 
with  operations  after  the  Three  Mile 
Island  incident.  Officers  assisted  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources  in 
taking  water  samples  in  the  accident  area 
by  providing  watercraft  and  operators. 

In  boating,  96  Assistance  Reports  were 
submitted.  The  dollar  value  of  equipment 
saved  was  $421,650.  However,  of  more 
significance  is  the  fact  that  waterways 
patrolmen  and  deputy  waterways  patrol- 
men were  directly  responsible  for  saving 
eight  lives  by  taking  action  at  the  right 
time,  sometimes  at  considerable  risk  to 
their  own  lives. 

A new  stocking  policy  for  the  in-season 
stocking  of  trout  was  instituted.  Only  the 
week  of  the  stocking  and  water  area  were 
announced  by  district  officers.  A big 
change  from  previous  years,  apprehension 


Waterways  patrolmen  and  their  deputies  were  busy  dispensing  “know-how” , 
“Fishing  & Boating  Expos.  “ One  of  the  most  popular  demonstrations 
was  how  to  prepare  and  cook  the  angler's  catch  — tasty  samples  were  provio 
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sands  of  people  and  introduced  many  to  the 
great  sports  of  fishing  and  boating. 


BOATING  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

The  Boating  Safety  Branch  has  been 
provided  with  expanded  capabilities  add- 
ing a new  dimension  to  our  activities.  Real- 
izing that  it  is  very  important  to  reach  the 
young  boater,  additional  efforts  were  made 
to  reach  out  into  schools  and  water  safety 
instruction  classes.  Working  in  concert 
with  local  volunteer  organizations,  staff 
directed  its  efforts  at  instructing  trainers  in 
proper  small  craft  safety  education  tech- 
niques. These  instructors,  who  had  devel- 
oped a desire  to  include  boating  informa- 
tion in  their  own  programs,  but  lacked  the 
basic  knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  it, 
found  our  program  of  greatest  interest. 
The  staff  has  participated  in  a number  of 
training  sessions  and  have  found  this  to  be 
a most  effective  method  of  getting  our 
messages  to  the  people. 

Two  new  information  vans  were  placed 
into  service  spreading  the  word  about  boat- 
ing safety.  Equipped  with  the  latest  in 
audiovisual  equipment,  the  vans  travelled 
across  the  state  to  sportsmen’s  shows, 
marinas,  regattas  and  major  access  areas 
where  their  attendants  presented  pro- 
grams, distributed  literature,  and  an- 
swered boating  questions. 

Our  line  of  safety  pamphlets  has  been 
expanded  to  seven  with  the  addition  of 
Survival  in  Cold  Water.  This  pamphlet, 
already  in  its  second  printing,  has  received 
wide  recognition.  Several  other  states  and 
volunteer  organizations  have  reprinted  the 
material  giving  evidence  of  the  quality  and 
appropriateness  of  our  publications  pro- 
gram. 

The  Fish  Commission  received  a Certifi- 
cate of  Appreciation  from  the  National 
Water  Safety  Congress  for  its  contribution 
to  local  water  safety  programs. 


BOATING  ACCIDENTS 

Pennsylvania  boating  regulations  re- 
quire that  a report  be  filed  on  every  boat- 
ing accident  occurring  within  the  Com- 
monwealth which  results  in  a disappear- 
ance or  loss  of  life,  bodily  injury  requiring 
medical  treatment  or  aggregated  property 
damage  in  excess  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
There  were  26  reported  fatalities  in  1979 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  involved 
nonpowered  craft — canoes,  rowboats  and 
john  boats.  The  common  denominator  in 
all  of  these  deaths  was  that  the  victim 
ended  up  in  the  water  — ill-prepared,  and 
not  wearing  a personal  flotation  device.  A 
total  of  104  boating  accidents  were 
reported,  remaining  on  par  with  previous 
years. 


jxisted  as  to  whether  this  policy  would 
mrk  or  not.  However,  with  the  cooperation 
f deputies  and  many  sportsmen,  the  fish 
/ere  stocked  with  minimal  problems  and 
fithout  the  normal  publicity.  Some  were 
;ft  over  to  be  caught  on  weekends  by 
aany  fishermen  rather  than  by  a few  truck 
ollowers  on  the  day  of  stocking. 

Division  officers  have  continued  to 
nvestigate  many  pollutions  that  occurred 
hroughout  the  state.  In  cooperation  with 
he  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
ources,  many  settlements  have  been  made 
or  fish  kills  and  pollutions  with  the  party 
esponsible  for  the  source  of  pollutions, 
.aw  enforcement  personnel  have  also 
eviewed  and  made  comments  on  hundreds 
if  mine  drainage  applications  and  stream 


encroachment  and/or  crossing  applica- 
tions. 

Officers  have  continued  to  be  involved  in 
stream  and  lake  improvement  work  and 
have  assisted  and  advised  many  groups  in 
the  installation  of  various  habitat  improve- 
ment devices. 

The  public  relations  program  carried  out 
by  division  officers  continued  as  usual  and 
officers  made  2,746  appearances  before 
sportmen’s  clubs,  schools,  civic  organiza- 
tions, etc.,  and  manned  displays  at  fairs, 
malls,  etc.  and  made  radio  and  television 
appearances.  A total  of  337  films  and  slide 
lectures  were  presented  during  this  period. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  was  an 
exhibit  at  the  Plymouth  Meeting  Mall  in 
Montgomery  County.  This  attracted  thou- 


I  Equipped  with  the  latest  in  audiovisual  equipment,  two  boating  information 
vans  spread  the  word  about  boating  safety  across  the  state, 
travelling  to  sportsmen’s  shows,  major  access  areas,  and  boating  marinas. 
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Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  Engineering 

T^he  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Engineer- 
ing continued  its  involvement  in  a number 
of  programs  and  maintained  liaison  with 
other  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  on 
many  activities  involving  fishing  and  boat- 
ing resources  and  activities.  Significant 
progress  was  made  in  continuing  efforts  to 
restore  anadromous  fish  runs  to  the 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  Pro- 
gress on  major  hatchery  renovation  proj- 
ects at  Pleasant  Mount  and  Benner  Spring 
was  significant  and  brought  the  Commis- 
sion closer  to  its  long-term  goal  to  complete 
modernization  of  the  entire  propagation 
system. 

Cooperation  with  sportsmen  and  other 
public  interest  groups  continued  at  a high 
level  and  the  bureau  made  good  progress 
improving  communications  and  educa- 
tional efforts  with  these  organizations.  The 
bureau  remains  grateful  for  the  assistance 
received  from  other  Commission  personnel 
and  the  strong  program  support  given  by 
the  public.  It  is  this  support  and  assistance 
that  will  enable  continued  improvement  in 
the  fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

Division  of  Engineering 

. solid  indicator  of  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  sport  fishing  and  boating  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  steady  growth  over  the  last 
decade  in  the  number  of  fishing  licenses 
and  boat  registrations  issued  by  the 
Commission.  Beginning  in  1977,  annual 
fishing  license  sales  have  exceeded 
1,000,000  and  boat  registrations  194,500; 
totals  which  are  respectively  25%  and  35% 
over  those  ten  years  earlier.  Advancing 
hand  in  hand  with  this  growth  are  the 
Division  of  Engineering’s  responsibilities 
for  the  Commission’s  programs  fostering 
that  increase;  programs  designed  to  create 
recreational  fishing  and  boating  opportuni- 
ties for  everyone  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  division,  throughout  fiscal  year 
1978/1979,  either  performed  or  coordi- 
nated the  development,  improvement  and 
maintenance  activities  required  to  support 
all  the  Commission’s  programs.  The  divi- 
sion’s staff  of  professionals,  technicians 
and  skilled  tradesmen  included  63  full- 
time and  25  seasonal  and  part-time 
employees.  Their  work  ranged  from  con- 
struction of  major  earth,  concrete  and  steel 
structures  to  the  design  and  operation  of 
complex  electrical  and  mechanical  sys- 
tems. It  was  directed;  internally,  to  the 
Fisheries  Division  by  providing  new  and 
improved  fish  propagation  and  rearing 
facilities;  and,  externally,  to  the  boating 
and  fishing  public  by  providing  fishing  and 
boating  launching  facilities,  fish  ladders 


and  other  fish  habitat  improvement 
devices. 

The  task  of  protecting,  preserving  and 
caring  for  the  Commission’s  more  than 
$100,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  and 
improvements  is  an  ongoing  responsibility 
of  the  division’s  maintenance  personnel. 
The  facilities  involved  comprise;  13  fish 
cultural  stations;  60  lakes  and  dams;  232 
boating  and  fishing  access  facilities;  23 
dwellings;  13  administrative  and  storage 
buildings;  fish  habitat  devices;  fish  ladders; 
and,  information  and  education  aids  and 
equipment. 

Structurally,  those  facilities  constitute 
some  1 17  buildings;  21 1 stationary  pumps; 
43  water  wells;  4 electric  power  generating 
units;  the  electrical,  heating  and  water 
distribution  systems  associated  with  all  the 
buildings  and  hatcheries;  and,  at  four 
hatcheries,  electronic  signaling  and  secu- 


rity devices. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  i 
unique  in  modern  America.  No  other  stat 
agency  has  maintained  a complete  plar 
ning,  design,  construction  and  mainte 
nance  organization  such  as  the  Engineei 
ing  Division,  nor  has  any  agency  mad 
such  significant  advances  in  the  past  tw 
decades. 

Major  construction  projects  by  the  div 
sion  during  this  year  include:  total  renova 
tion  of  the  Benner  Spring  Hatchery  an 
Research  Station  along  Spring  Creel 
Centre  County,  being  done  entirely  wit 
division  forces  over  a three  year  perio 
($2,000,000);  total  renovation  of  the  Pleas 
ant  Mount  Hatchery,  Wayne  Count) 
under  contracted  constructio 
($2,000,000);  the  fish  ladder  over  Fail 
mount  Dam  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  Phila 
delphia,  under  contracted  constructior 


Surveyors  are  shown  checking  final  construction  grades  at  new  Springdale 
access  area,  Allegheny  County,  boat  launching  and  parking  area. 
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At  the  Benner  Spring  Hatchery,  8,000  lineal  feet  of  new  concrete  raceways  lie  waiting  for  finishing  touches  before 
passing  8, 700,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  and  more  than  a half  million  trout  annually. 


project  completed,  ($500,000).  Division 
forces  completed  the  construction  of  three 
new  access  areas:  Fort  Hunter  Access, 
Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County 
($37,000);  Springdale  Access,  Allegheny 
County  ($88,000);  and,  Boston  Park 
Access,  Youghiogheny  River,  Allegheny 
County  ($51,000).  Division  forces  began 
the  improvement  of  two  access  areas  and 
parking  lots  along  Keystone  Lake,  Arm- 
strong County  ($202,000). 

The  division  has  implemented  a more 
comprehensive  dam  safety  inspection  and 
maintenance  program  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  recently  enacted  National  Dam 
Safety  Act.  This  program  requires  the 
complete  re-evaluation  of  50  of  the 
Commission’s  dams  from  a safety  stand- 
point and  repairs  where  necessary  to  meet 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  standards. 


The  label  of  “engineering”  for  this  divi- 
sion is  only  partly  descriptive  of  its  overall 
activities.  All  of  the  professional  engineer- 
ing, architectural,  drafting  and  surveying 
services  performed  for  the  Commission  are 
accomplished  by  15  people  for  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  Commission’s  total 
annual  expenditures,  while  construction 
costs  amount  to  10%  and  maintenance  of 
facilities  5%  of  those  expenditures.  The 
architectural  and  engineering  staff  work 
side  by  side  with  the  Division  of  Fisheries, 
Law  Enforcement,  Waterways  and  Office 
of  Information  personnel  to  provide  facili- 
ties and  equipment  meeting  their  needs. 
Planning,  designing  and  troubleshooting 
by  one  of  the  Commission’s  project  engi- 
neers or  architect  requires  considerable 
skill  in  interpreting  the  needs  of  fish  and 
people.  For  any  development  project,  the 


engineer  must  collect  and  analyze  all  the 
background  data,  social  problems,  human 
and  fish  limitations,  structural,  hydraulic 
and  hydrologic  criteria  and  quality  control 
requirements  from  that  site  and  from  the 
people  who  will  be  operating  the  facilities. 
Special  innovations  required  of  the  engi- 
neer are  virtually  unlimited  and  have 
included  such  functions  or  structures  as 
automatic  feed  handling  to  cut  labor  costs, 
electronic  security  measures  to  cut  fish 
losses,  disease  control  devices,  motion  and 
time  analyses  and  energy  saving  adjust- 
ments to  cut  costs  at  hatcheries  where  an 
annual  electric  bill  may  exceed  $50,000. 
Such  engineering  services  and  employe 
innovations  make  it  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  show  a continued  growth  in 
fish  stocking  and  in  facilities  for  the  fishing 
and  boating  public. 
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Division  of  Fisheries 

^ \i 1 he  Division  of  Fisheries  consists  of  five 
sections:  Fisheries  Research,  Fisheries 
Management,  Fisheries  Environmental 
Services,  Coldwater  Fish  Propagation,  and 
Warmwater  Fish  Propagation. 


FISHERIES  RESEARCH 

Staff  are  all  stationed  at  the  Benner 
Spring  Fish  Research  Station.  Highlights 
of  the  past  fiscal  year  include: 

Shad  Restoration 

The  anadromous  fish  rearing  project  at 
Van  Dyke  in  Mifflin  County  was  contin- 
ued. A total  of  636,379  shad  were  released 
into  the  Susquehanna  drainage.  Transpor- 
tation and  marking  experiments  were  also 
conducted. 

Ultraviolet  Radiation  Studies 

Ultraviolet  radiation  units  were  evalu- 
ated as  a method  of  controlling  bacteria  in 
water  supplies  at  Union  City,  Van  Dyke, 
and  Bellefonte.  UV  eliminated  99%  of  the 
bacteria  in  the  water  supplies,  but  larger 
parasitic  organisms  were  not  affected. 

Coolwater  Dry  Diet  Studies 

The  staff  was  involved  in  dry  diet  studies 
at  Huntsdale  and  Union  City.  Results  indi- 
cate that  milling  procedure  and  quality 
control  by  the  manufacturer  are  very 
important  in  determining  the  success  of  a 
dry  diet  and  some  salmon  diets  produce 
growth  and  survival  of  tiger  muskellunge 
which  is  as  good  or  better  than  with  diets 
specifically  formulated  for  tiger  muskel- 
lunge. 

Broodstock  Development 

Staff  has  been  evaluating  various  strains 
of  trout  used  as  broodstock.  Continuation 
of  strain  evaluation  should  provide  infor- 
mation needed  to  develop  the  best  brood 
lines  for  each  hatchery. 

Diagnostic  Pathology 

Activities  in  this  program  include:  (1) 
Evaluation  and  range  of  drug-resistant 
bacteria  as  a control  against  furunculosis; 
(2)  Participation  in  and  cooperation  with 
the  Great  Lakes  Fish  Disease  Control 
Committee;  (3)  Ordering  and  dispensing 
approved  therapeutic  agents  for  disease 
control  at  various  hatcheries;  (4)  Training 
of  key  hatchery  personnel  in  diagnostic 
techniques;  (5)  Performing  diagnostic  ser- 
vices for  all  Commission  hatcheries. 


! 

Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  Cooperative  Nursery  taking  fish  from  racewa ; 

, 


Water  Quality  Laboratory 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  1,617 
samples  were  submitted  to  the  Benner 
Spring  water  quality  laboratory  for  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  bacteriological  tests. 
These  samples  resulted  from  compliance 
requirements  for  industrial  waste  or 
sewage  treatment  permits  at  Commission 
facilities  or  from  requests  by  other 
Commission  activities,  such  as  Propaga- 
tion, Engineering,  and  Enforcement. 

Effluent  Research 


The  Commission’s  Lake  Erie  anadro- 
mous salmonid  program  continued  with 
major  contributions  being  made  by  the 
Fairview  Station  and  outlying  rearing 
areas  in  Erie  County,  by  the  Linesville  i 
Station,  the  Tionesta  Station,  and  the  ' 
Oswayo  Station.  Program  emphasis  con-  : 
tinued  to  be  on  coho  salmon  but  changes 
were  initiated  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
steelhead  (rainbow)  trout  and  on  altering 
stocking  techniques  to  increase  survival 
and  return  of  chinook  salmon. 

! 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch  5 


This  study  involves  evaluation  of  four 
modern  salmonid  hatcheries  relative  to  the 
effectiveness  of  concrete  clarifiers,  earthen 
settling  basins,  and  earthen  stabilization 
lagoons  in  treating  fish  hatchery  effluent. 
Four  management  related  problem  areas 
are  also  considered:  operational  strategy, 
diet  formulation,  hydraulic  loading,  and 
solids  handling. 


COLDWATER  FISH 
PROPAGATION  SECTION 

This  section  includes  all  trout  rearing 
activities  in  Commission-operated  hatcher- 
ies and  the  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch. 

Fish  Commission  Hatcheries 


Branch  files  list  143  organizations  as : R 
sponsors  of  163  coldwater  and  4 warm-  P 
water  nursery  units  in  50  counties.  Seven  1 
Commission  fish  cultural  stations  provided  ; 
a total  of  1,088,241  salmonid  fingerlings.  ' 
In  addition  183,800  salmonid  eggs,  9 
quarts  of  daphnia,  and  14,000  largemouth  | ( 
fry  were  provided  to  Cooperative  Nurser-  1 
ies.  j ( 

Trout  and  salmon  were  released  in  583  1 
waters  in  48  counties:  432,105  were ! 1 
released  in  251  Commission  stocked  waters  ( 
and  422,888  in  332  waters  not  stocked  by 
the  Fish  Commission.  The  projected 
weight  of  these  fish  was  366,628  pounds. 

Warmwater  fish  were  released  in  8 , 
water  areas  in  3 counties.  Included  in  the  . 
stockings  were  largemouth  bass,  sunfish,  : 
yellow  perch,  brown  bullheads,  and  crap- 
pies. 


Commission  hatcheries  stocked 
1,836,814  pounds  of  trout,  including 
4,431,948  adult  trout  averaging  9.58 
inches  in  length.  This  production  was 
achieved  despite  the  fact  the  Benner 
Spring  Station  had  limited  trout  prod- 
uction and  the  Pleasant  Mount  Station  had 
no  trout  production  due  to  construction 
and  renovation.  Ten  fish  cultural  stations 
contributed  to  the  catchable  trout  stocking 
program. 


WARMWATER  FISH 
PROPAGATION  SECTION 

The  Warmwater  Fish  Propagation  Sec- 
tion produced  a variety  of  fry,  fingerling, 
and  adult  fishes  in  response  to  needs  devel- 
oped by  the  Fisheries  Management  Section 
staff.  Staff  cooperated  in  joint  Research- 
Propagation  Section  evaluations  of  fish 
rearing  procedures  and  techniques. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FISH  STOCKED  BY  STATE  HATCHERIES  ONLY 
FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1978  TO  JUNE  30,  1979 


FRY  FINGERLING  ADULT  GRAND  TOTAL 


SPECIES 

rROUT 

Number 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Jrook  Trout 

459,300  . . 

. . 10,781  . . . 

775,455.  . . 

294,513.  . . 

. . 1,234,755  .... 

305,294 

3rown  Trout 

390,175  . . 

. . 8,547  . . . 

. . 1,828,534.  . . 

737,980.  . . 

. . 2,218,709  .... 

746,527 

lainbow  Trout 

250,191  . . 

. . 7,351  . . . 

. . 1,755,234.  . . 

727,837.  . . 

. . 2,005,425  .... 

735,188 

^alomino  Rbw.  Trout 

7,600  . . 

438  . . . 

72,725... 

35,884.  . . 

80,325  .... 

36,322 

.ake  Trout 

46,046  . . 

. . 2,133  ..  . 

10,990.  . . 

1,066.  . . 

57,036  .... 

3,199 

Jteelhead  Trout 

134,000  . . 

. . 6,119  . 

36,700  . . 

4,165.  . . 

170,700  .... 

10,284 

TOTAL  TROUT 

SALMON 

. 1,287,312  . . 

. . 35,369  . . . 

. . 4,479,638  . . 

. 1,801,445  . . 

..  5,766,950 

1,836,814 

Ooho 

(okanee  

98,400  . . 

. . 8,300  . . . 

98,400  .... 

8,300 

\tlantic 

1,650  . . 

11... 

1,650  .... 

1 1 

Chinook 

648,513  . . 

. . 18,797  . . . 

648,513  .... 

18,797 

TOTAL  SALMON 

3AMEFISH 

Chain  Pickerel 

. 748,563  . . 

. . 27, 108  ..  . 

748,563 

27, 108 

.argemouth  Bass 

. . . . 414,000  . . 

8,250  . . 

124  ..  . 

422,250  .... 

124 

duskellunge 

176,970  . . 

. . 15,770  . . . 

7.  . . 

24.  . . 

176,977  .... 

15,794 

'lorthern  Pike 

Cmallmouth  Bass 

. . . . 3,000  . . 

17,300  . . 

584  . . 

20,300  .... 

584 

Walleye 

. . . . 21,122,000  . . 

. 324,946  . . 

577  . . 

2,830.  . . 

5,660.  . . 

. . 21,449,776  .... 

6,237 

American  Shad 

. . . . 630,530  . . 

5,849  . . 

18  . . 

636,379  .... 

18 

\mur  Pike  x Northern  Pike  .... 

35.  . . 

140.  . 

35  ...  . 

140 

TOTAL  GAMEFISH 

22,169,530... 

. . . 17,073  . . 

2,872  . . . 

5,824  . . 

. . 22,705,717  .... 

22,897 

PANFISH 

3lack  Crappie 

14,750  . . 

708  . . 

3,614.  . . 

3,371 . . 

18,364  .... 

4,079 

Bluegill 

3,394.  . . 

1,815... 

3,394  ... 

1,815 

3rown  Bullhead 

13,753.  . . 

10,448.  . 

13,753  .... 

10,448 

Carp 

Channel  Catfish 

375. . . 

1,125.  . 

375  .... 

1,125 

Eels 

Rock  Bass 

Redear  Sunfish 

Sunfish  (Common) 

1,770.  . . 

798.  . 

1,770  .... 

798 

Yellow  Bullhead 

Yellow  Perch 

1,769.  . . 

1,121.  . 

1,769  .... 

1,121 

TOTAL  PANFISH 

14,750.. 

708  . 

24,675  . . 

18,678  . . 

39,425  

19,386 

GRAND  TOTAL 

22, 169,530  . . 

. . 2,583,940  . . 

. . 80,258  . 

. . 4,507, 185  . . 

. . 1,825,947  . . 

. . 29,260,655  

1,906,205 
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FISHERIES  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SERVICES  SECTION 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  be- 
came a section  of  the  Fisheries  Division  in 
1979.  Staff  review  permits  and  environ- 
mental impact  statements  for  activities 
which  affect  or  have  the  potential  of  affect- 
ing aquatic  environments  and  also  partici- 
pate in  planning  and  supervision  of  fish 
habitat  improvement  projects. 

Fish  habitat  improvement  projects  were 
undertaken  on  62  streams  and  7 lakes 
throughout  the  state.  Section  staff  also 
designed  and  supervised  installation  of 
devices  in  a habitat  improvement  project  at 
Fisherman’s  Paradise  in  Centre  County 
which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a demonstra- 
tion stream  for  fish  habitat  improvement. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  section  staff 
reviewed  and  commented  upon  638  DER 
encroachment  applications,  377  mine 
drainage  applications,  700  COE  public 
notices,  105  DER  stream  improvements 
(flood  control),  153  PennDOT  plan 
reviews,  291  NPDES  public  notices,  7 
State  Clearinghouse  reviews,  921  DER 
permit  reviews,  13  DRBC  projects,  8 SCS 
project  reviews,  and  10  EPA  316(a)  and 
316(b)  reviews. 


FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT 
SECTION 

Staff  continued  to  give  high  priority  to 
survey  and  inventory  of  streams  and  lakes. 
Stream  examinations  were  conducted  on 
114  stocked  trout  streams.  Warmwater 
survey  and  inventory  work  was  completed 
on  10  streams  or  rivers  and  39  lakes. 


Angler  use  and  harvest  evaluation  was  also 
conducted  on  a number  of  warmwater  and 
trout  fisheries. 

Activities  of  particular  interest  to  trout 
fishermen  included  efforts  to  establish 
smelt  populations  for  forage  and  sport  fish- 
ing in  a number  of  lakes,  review  of  litera- 
ture on  the  use  of  special  regulations  in 
trout  management,  evaluation  of  special 
regulations  on  Penns  Creek  and  Big  Spring 
Creek,  and  an  evaluation  of  habitat 
improvement  in  Falling  Springs  Branch, 
Franklin  County. 

Projects  of  specific  interest  to  warm- 
water  fishermen  included  a study  of  the 
effects  of  fishing  pressure  and  size  limits 
on  largemouth  bass  in  Kahle  Lake,  evalua- 
tion of  the  levels  of  harvest  which  can  be 
supported  by  natural  reproduction  of 
walleye  and  northern  pike  in  Somerset 
Lake,  a study  of  effectiveness  of  walleye 
fingerling  stocking  versus  walleye  fry 
stocking  in  Tionesta  Reservoir,  evaluation 
of  the  utilization  of  alewife  as  forage  by 
largemouth  bass  and  chain  pickerel  in 
Colyer  Lake,  and  a study  contracted 
through  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  to 
assess  the  fish  population  and  angler  use 
and  harvest  on  Beltzville  Reservoir. 

Fisheries  Management  staff  were  also 
involved  in  anadromous  fish  programs  on 
the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Schuyl- 
kill Rivers,  and  in  development  of  a Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  program  to 
address  the  management  of  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  endangered  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, and  amphibians  in  Pennsylvania. 
Staff  also  participated  in  a number  of 
public  educational  activities,  professional 
society  meetings,  seminars,  and  work- 
shops. 


Jack  dam  on  Lick  Run,  Clearfield  County.  Fisheries  Environmental  Services 
Branch  coordinates  the  statewide  fish  habitat  improvement  program. 


Bureau  of  Administrative 

Services 

T he  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
devotes  most  of  its  efforts  to  the  adminis- 1 hi 
trative  operation  of  the  Commission.  The 
bureau’s  operations  include  such  adminis-  jicoi 
trative  services  as  the  issuing  of  fishing  Is 
licenses,  purchasing  and  procurement,  land  ! i 
and  water  acquisition,  personnel  and : be 
payroll,  budgeting  and  fiscal  program-  is 
ming,  planning,  training,  issuance  olid 
special  permits  and  licenses,  federal  aid  A 
coordination,  automotive  services,  affirma- 
tive action,  mail  processing,  inventor) 
records,  messenger  service,  warehousing.  ,» 
plus  other  incidental  functions  required  ir  j 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission. 

During  this  fiscal  period,  the  coordina- 
tion  and  implementation  of  the  Commis-  f 
sion’s  service  functions  continued  tc  . 
become  increasingly  critical.  This  contin- 
ues  to  be  the  case  in  the  areas  of  Commis-  J( 
sion  budgeting  and  financial  analysis  as  a q 
result  of  the  need  to  meet  ever-increasing  .. 
operational  and  personnel  costs  and  meel  $ 
the  growing  need  to  provide  fishing  and 
boating  recreation  to  the  citizens  of  the  r 
Commonwealth. 

Fishing  license  sales  increased  slightly  r 
during  license  (calendar)  year  1978  with  a , 
total  of  1,007,921  sold  in  all  categories  ol 
licenses.  The  resident  license  sales  dropped  t 
slightly  in  1978  but  the  other  categories  , 
increased  sufficiently  to  offset  the  resident 
loss  and  created  a new  sales  record. 


REAL  ESTATE 

The  principal  mission  of  the  Real  Estate 
Division  is  to  secure  public  fishing  anc 
boating  access  to  major  waterway:  ( 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  Lane  i 
Acquisition  Program  is  one  of  the  Commis  : 
sion’s  many  programs  which  have  beer  I 
implemented  not  only  to  meet  the  immedi  1 
ate  needs  of  the  fishing  and  boating  public  : 
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Access  to  some  fishing  waters  is  gained  by  the  Real  Estate  Division  by  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  local  governments.  Boston  Park  Access. 


iut  also  those  of  future  generations. 

A variety  of  real  estate  activities  were 
onducted  by  this  division  during  this  past 
iscal  year;  and,  despite  some  disappoint- 
nents  and  delays,  important  gains  have 
>een  made.  Seven  additional  tracts  of  land 
or  public  access  development  have  been 
ibtained.  Some  of  this  division’s  major 
iccomplishments  are  as  follows: 


COOPERATIVE  LEASE 
AGREEMENTS: 

Elizabeth  Township,  Allegheny  County, 
mblic  access  to  Youghiogheny  River, 
iccess  maintenance  agreement  with  the 
ownship;  Applewold,  Armstrong  County, 
mblic  access  to  Allegheny  River,  access 
naintenance  agreement  with  the  county; 
Janville  Access,  Montour  County,  access 
Maintenance  agreement  with  the  county; 
iunbury  Access,  Northumberland  County, 
ccess  maintenance  agreement  with  the 
"ity  of  Sunbury;  Rosston  Access,  Arm- 
trong  County,  access  maintenance  agree- 
ment with  the  county;  Lake  Dom,  West- 
noreland  County,  access  maintenance 
greement  with  Unity  Township;  Harris- 
mrg,  Dauphin  County,  City  Island,  river 
mprovement  project,  access  maintenance 
greement  with  the  City  of  Harrisburg. 


COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 
VHERE  NEGOTIATIONS  HAVE 
3EEN  INITIATED: 

Captain  John  E.  Lampe  Marina,  Erie 
bounty,  access  to  Lake  Erie;  “St.  George 
nd  the  Dragon,”  Philadelphia,  access  to 
he  Schuylkill  River;  Point  Marion, 
Tayette  County,  access  to  the  Mononga- 
liela  River;  Blue  Marsh  Lake,  Berks  Coun- 
ty, additional  public  access  areas. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AGREEMENTS 
FINALIZED: 

Fish  Commission  Headquarters  Office 
Building,  Harrisburg;  Fish  Commission 
Headquarters  Warehouse,  Harrisburg: 
Southcentral  Regional  Office,  Mifflin- 
town;  Northwestern  Regional  Office, 
Franklin;  Somerset  Lake,  Oil  and  Gas 
Lease,  Somerset  County;  Gateway  Clip- 
per, Inc.,  docking  agreement,  Allegheny 
County;  Blue  Marsh  Lake  Rearing  Pond, 
Berks  County;  Silkworth  Lake,  12  public 
fishing  agreements;  Luzerne  County; 
Mauch  Chunk  Lake,  Commission  dwelling 
lease  agreement.  Carbon  County;  Ingham 
Springs,  Commission  dwelling  lease  agree- 
ment, Bucks  County;  Cedar  Creek 
Springs,  Commission  dwelling  lease  agree- 
ment, Clinton  County;  Springdale  Bor- 
ough, Letter  of  Understanding,  boat  docks, 
Allegheny  County. 


ACCESS  AREAS  IN  VARIOUS 
STAGES  OF  ACQUISITIONS: 

Halifax,  access  to  the  Susquehanna 
River,  Dauphin  County;  Fisherman’s 
Cove,  access  to  the  Allegheny  River, 
Venango  County;  Fairview  Gravel  Pits, 
public  fishing  area,  Erie  County;  West 
Falls,  additional  land,  access  to  the  North 
Branch  of  Susquehanna  River,  Wyoming 
County;  Appletree  Road,  access  to  the 
North  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River, 
Luzerne  County;  Middletown,  access  to 
the  Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY  LICENSES: 

Young  Woman’s  Creek,  Bucktail  Enter- 
prises, Clinton  County;  Kaerchers  Creek 


Lake,  Windsor  Township  Municipal  Au- 
thority, Berks  County;  Slackwater-Rock- 
hill  Access,  with  PP&L,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty; Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Cultural  Station, 
with  PP&L,  Wayne  County. 


FEE  SIMPLE  ACQUISITIONS: 

Danville,  Montour  County,  access  to  the 
North  Branch,  Susquehanna  River;  Ross- 
ton, Armstrong  County,  access  to  Crooked 
Creek  and  Allegheny  River;  Tacony,  Phil- 
adelphia, access  to  the  Delaware  River; 
Breezewood,  Bedford  County,  access  to 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River; 
Keystone  Lake,  Armstrong  County,  addi- 
tional land  for  access  development. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following 
were  processed:  Twenty-seven  Fish  Hab- 
itat Improvement  Project  agreements; 
twelve  boat  storage  agreements;  numerous 
wired  areas  and  nursery  water  agree- 
ments. 


PERSONNEL 

The  following  are  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Personnel  Office: 

Labor  Relations:  Participated  in  Law 
Enforcement  Unit  (Fish  & Game)  nego- 
tiations. Conducted  contract  briefing  for 
management  personnel.  Handled  all  third- 
step  grievances  and  labor  management 
committee  meetings.  Arranged  to  have 
labor  agreement  amended  to  provide  a 
four-day  workweek  for  construction  per- 
sonnel. 

Classification:  Concluded  a comprehen- 
sive job  analysis  study  for  the  Waterways 
Patrolman  classification  resulting  in  a new 
class  specification  and  a new  selection 
procedure,  a physical  ability  and  medical 
examination.  New  specifications  were  pre- 
pared and  approved  for  five  classifications. 

Employment:  Prepared  a new  type  of 
civil  service  examination  (accelerated  ex- 
amination) for  Marine  Services  Specialist. 
Proposals  were  sent  to  CETA  prime  spon- 
sors, resulting  in  grants  totalling  $68,000 
for  Potter,  Wayne,  and  Erie  Counties.  A 
Cumberland  County  CETA  proposal  re- 
sulted in  an  off  site  arrangement  for  two 
participants  at  Huntsdale  Fish  Culture 
Station.  A CETA  agreement  for  Bucks 
County  involving  $7,500  is  awaiting  imple- 
mentation. 

Safety:  Formed  a safety  committee  for 
construction  and  maintenance  personnel. 

Training:  Developed  a structural  on  the 
job  training  program  for  waterways  patrol- 
men unable  to  attend  a training  school. 
Arranged  to  have  management  personnel 
attend  specialized  training  programs.  Con- 
ducted arbitration  training  seminars  for 
management  personnel. 

Benefits:  A new  computerized  leave 
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system  was  implemented  giving  employes 
quarterly  statements  of  their  leave  bal- 
ance. Retirement  records  were  checked  for 
accuracy.  All  matters  involving  employe 
benefits  and  services  were  handled. 

Personnel  Transactions:  1518  transac- 
tions were  processed. 

The  average  salary  filled  complement 
during  the  year  was  416.  For  permanent 
positions,  12  appointments,  12  separations, 
and  19  promotions/reclassifications  oc- 
curred. 


SAND  & GRAVEL  ROYALTIES 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
received  $246,895.40  in  royalty  payments 
from  dredging  companies  operating  on 
Commonwealth  waters  during  the  1978- 
79  fiscal  year.  This  amount  reflects  a 
decrease  of  $20,324.95  in  receipts  from  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  An  analysis  of  individ- 
ual dredgers  production  reveals  that  basic 
production  is  down  in  line  with  the  gradual 
phaseout  on  the  Upper  Allegheny  River  as 
ordered  by  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources.  Cumulative  receipts 
since  the  passage  of  Act  225  (Fiscal  Year 
1970-71 ) now  amount  to  $2,260,320.96. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LICENSES 
& PERMITS 


Documentation  was  executed  during  the 
year  on  the  following  existing  and  new 
projects: 


Anadromous  Fish  Act 

**Coho  ( AFS-6-8) 

Total 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  (D-J) 

**D-J  Maintenance  (D-30-D-14) 
♦♦Warmwater  Fisheries  Management 
(F-57-R-2) 

♦Keystone  Lake  Access  Areas  (F-59-D-1) 
Total 

Commercial  Fish  Act 

♦♦Commercial  Effluent  Study  (3-242-R-5) 
♦♦Commercial  Fish  Study,  Lake  Erie 
(3-284-R-3) 

Total 

Federal  Land  & Water  Conservation  Fund 
(HCRS) 

♦♦Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  — 
Update— Phase  IV  (42-00382) 

♦Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Cultural  Station — 
Phase  II  (42-00677) 

♦Applewold  Access  Area  (42-00731) 


The  Miscellaneous  License  and  Permit 
Section  reviewed  and  issued  the  following: 


U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Grant) 


Transportation  Permits  78 

Live  Bait  Dealer’s 

Licenses  574 

Artificial  Propagating 

Hatcheries  168 

Regulated  Fishing  Lake 

Licenses  264 

Net  Permits  211 

Scientific  Collector's 

Permits  151 

Drawdown  Permits  103 

Dynamite  Permits  13 

Mine  Drainage  427 


FEDERAL  AID 


The  section  on  Federal  Aid  Coordina- 
tion prepared  and  presented  six  new  proj- 
ects* and  ten  new  project  segments  to 
existing  projects**  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1979.  Total  Federal  reimburse- 
ments and  grants  for  the  year  were 
$1,255,369.43.  Total  reimbursements  were 
distributed  as  follows: 


Fish  Fund 
Boat  Fund 
Project  “500”  Fund 
Total 


$1,003,049.24 

52,222.96 

200,097.23 

$1,255,369.43 


♦♦Boating  Safety  Program  ( 1901-42) 

Total 

Fishery  Conservation  & Management  Act 
of  1976 

♦Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Management 
Council-State  Liaison  (Grant  No. 

NA79F  AD-0009) 

Total 

Sport  Fishing  Institute 

Beltzville  Lake  Study — U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers'  Sub-contract  No.  DACW31-79- 
C-0005(4) 

Total 

Comprehensive  Employment  & Training 
Act  (CETA) 

♦♦Centre  County  (Agreement  No.  39-533- 
5098) 

♦♦Erie  County  (Grant  No.  P-60-78-226) 
♦♦Wayne/Potter  Counties  (Grant  No.  42-7- 
029-21) 

Total 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  (YACC) 

♦Staff  Supervision 
Total 

GRAND  TOTALS 


Planned 

Cost 

$ 306,000.00 
$ 306,000.00 


251,000.00 

408.757.00 

202.170.00 
$ 861,927.00 


61.565.00 

48.640.00 
$ 110,205.00 


$200,000.00 

$ 575,000.00 
74,932.00 
$ 849,932.00 


126,426.00 
$ 126,426.00 


Anticipated 

Reimburse- 

ment 

$ 153.000.0C 
$ 153.000.0C 


188.250.0C 

306, 567. 7£ 
90.976.5C 
$ 585, 794. 2£ 


46, 173.7J 

36.480.0C 
$ 82,653.7£ 


$100,000.QC 

$ 287.500.0C 
37,466-OC 
$ 424.966.0C 


126.426.0C 
$ 126, 426. OC 


$ 

8,285.00 

8,285.00 

$ 

4,441.58 

4,441.58 

29,990.60 

29,990.60 

$ 

29,990.60 

$ 

29,990.60 

80,000.00 

80,000.00 

40.1 15.00 

12.779.00 

40.1 15.00 

12.779.00 

$ 

132,894.00 

$ 

132,894.00 

26,992.59 
$ 26,922.59 

$2,452,582.19 

26,922.59 
$ 26,922.59 

$1,567,088.77 
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Comptroller’s  Office 


Fish  Fund 

The  amount  available  for  commitment 
md  expenditure  as  of  June  30,  1979, 
vas  $6,623,960.14,  an  increase  of 
>1,163,338.31  over  the  previous  fiscal 
/ear. 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the  Fish 
'und  during  the  fiscal  year  reached  a 
ecord  high  of  $10,801,287.33.  This  repre- 
;ented  an  increase  of  $1,858,188.31,  over 
he  previous  fiscal  year.  Receipts  from  all 
ishing  license  sales  reflected  an  increase  of 
ipproximately  $1,330,000.00  over  prior 
/ear  fishing  license  revenue  due  primarily 
o the  impact  of  the  license  increase  on 
/esident,  nonresident,  and  tourist  fishing 
licenses,  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1979.  Federal  aid  reimbursements  in- 
leased  approximately  $300,000.00  due  to 
ncreased  availability  of  Federal  funds  and 
he  Fish  Commission’s  further  involvement 


in  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  program  (CETA).  Interest  on 
securities  and  deposits  increased  by 
approximately  $130,000.00,  due  to  the 
higher  Fish  Fund  balance  and  higher  inter- 
est rates.  Revenue  received  as  restitution 
for  fish  killed,  used  for  restocking  streams, 
etc.,  increased  by  approximately 
$110,000,00. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  during 
the  1 978-79  fiscal  year  totaled 
$9,823,207.97,  an  increase  of  $51 1,199.20 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Salaries  and 
employe  benefits  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $275,000.00,  due  primarily  to 
negotiated  salary  and  benefit  increases.  In 
addition,  operating  expenses  increased  by 
approximately  $205,000.00  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  due  primarily  to  the  high  infla- 
tionary rate  in  our  economy. 

Act  458,  Session  of  1963,  printed  under 
Section  290  of  the  Fish  Law,  provides  that 
the  sum  of  fifty  cents  (500)  from  each 
resident  and  nonresident  fishing  license 
fee,  senior  licenses  excluded,  and  expended 
for  “(1)  the  acquisition,  leasing,  develop- 
ment, management  and  maintenance  of 
public  fishing  waters  and  of  areas  for 
providing  access  to  fishing  waters  and  the 
carrying  out  of  lake  and  stream  reclama- 
tion and  improvement;  (2)  the  rebuilding 
of  torn  out  dams;  and  (3)  the  study  of 
problems  related  to  better  fishing,  but  in 
no  event  shall  any  of  the  funds  be  used  for 
the  propagation  of  trout.” 

License  sales  for  the  1978-79  fiscal  year 
for  all  types  of  licenses  affected  by  this  Act 
totaled  901,098.  This  mandated  that  a 
minimum  of  $450,549.00  be  expended  for 
the  above  mentioned  purposes.  Actual 
expenditures  for  the  above  totaled 
$1,939,860.28,  an  excess  of  $1,489,31 1.28 
over  the  minimum  requirements  of  this 
Act. 


Boating  Fund 

The  amount  available  for  commitment 
and  expenditure  as  of  June  30,  1979,  was 
$4,192,416.70,  an  increase  of  $153,144.69 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted  to 
$2,505,084.34,  an  increase  of  $218,208.47 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Interest  on 
securities  and  deposits  increased  by 
approximately  $115,000.00,  due  to  a 
higher  Boating  Fund  balance  and  higher 
interest  rates.  Revenue  from  motorboat 
registration  fees  and  transfers  from  the 
Motor  License  and  Liquid  Fuels  Tax 
Funds  increased  by  approximately 
$70,000.00  over  the  previous  year. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$2,527,470.19,  an  increase  of  $219,794.23 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Salaries  and 
employe  benefits  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $120,000.00,  due  primarily  to 
negotiated  salary  and  benefit  increases. 
Additional  increases  of  approximately 
$100,000.00  were  due  primarily  to  water- 
craft purchases  and  nonstructural  im- 
provements to  access  area  development 
projects. 

Land  & Water  Development  Fund — 
Project  500 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  funded  by  a 
statewide  bond  issue  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1968  for  the  conservation  and  recla- 
mation of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth.  During  the  1978-79 
fiscal  year,  Fish  Commission  expenditures 
amounted  to  $971,316.40,  bringing  the 
cumulative  total  of  Fish  Commission 
expenditures  since  the  inception  of  the 
Project  500  Fund  to  $20,643,447.28.  The 
total  commitments  as  of  June  30,  1979, 
were  $540,067.59  and  the  amount  avail- 
able for  future  commitment  and  expendi- 
ture was  $1,161,181.68. 


CISH  FUND 


AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMITMENT  & EXPENDITURE 


JUNE  30,  1979 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expenditure,  July  1,  1978 

3lus:  Adjustments  — Cancellation  of  Prior  Commitments,  Reimbursements  Due  from  Boating  Fund, 

Excess  Reimbursements  Owed  Land  & Water  Development  Fund 

Adjusted  Amount  Available 


Results  of  Operations  — 1978-79  Fiscal  Year: 

! Total  Revenue  Received $10,801,287.33 

Less:  Expenditures  and  Outstanding  Commitments 9,823,207.97 

Net  Operating  Increase 


$5,460,621.83 

185,258.95 

$5,645,880.78 


978,079.36 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expenditure,  June  30,  1979 


$6,623,960.14 


10ATING  FUND 


AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMITMENT  & EXPENDITURE 


JUNE  30,  1979 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expenditure,  July  1,  1978 

*lus:  Adjustments  — Cancellation  of  Prior  Commitments,  Reimbursements  Due  Fish  Fund 
Adjusted  Amount  Available 

Results  of  Operations  — 1978-79  Fiscal  Year: 

Total  Revenue  Received 

Less:  Expenditures  and  Outstanding  Commitments 

Net  Operating  Decrease 

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expenditure,  June  30,  1979  


$4,039,272.01 

175,530.54 

$4,214,802.55 


$2,505,084.34 

2,527,470.19 

22,385.85 

$4,192,416.70 
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FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1,  1978,  to  June  30,  1979 


Resident  Fishing  Licenses  — Regular $ 7,479,714.91* 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  — Senior 150, 648. OC 

Lifetime  Fishing  Licenses  — Senior  Residents 106,813.00 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses 553,774.00 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses 131,757.00 

Other  Licenses  ( Commercial  Hatcheries,  Private  Lake  Fishing  Fees,  etc.) 25,835. 15 

Fish  Law  Fines 196,194.75 

Federal  Aid  for  Fish  Restoration,  Research,  and  Development 1 ,003,049.24 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits 427,726.02 

Income  from  Sand  and  Gravel  Dredging 246,895.40 

Restitution  for  Fish  Killed 161,123.54 

Pennsylvania  Angler  Subscriptions  and  Sale  of  Publications 139,1 18.21 

Sale  and  Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Equipment  and  Vehicles 77,014.92 

‘Other  Revenue 51,623.12 

In-Lieu  Payments  of  Erection  of  Fishways 50,000.00 


TOTAL  REVENUE $10,801,287.31 


‘Other  Revenue  consists  of  refunds  of  prior  year  expenditures,  services  and  inspection  agreements  using  Fish  Commission  personnel,  rights-of-wa) 
rental  payments,  etc. 


JULY 


FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
* 10,801,287 

I , 1978  TO  JUNE  30, 1979 


FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENTS 
t 1,003,049  9 3 % 

NON-RESIDENT  a TOURIST 

FISHING  a OTHER  LICENSES 
1711,366  6.6% 

INTEREST  INCOME 

*427,726  4.0% 

INCOME  FROM  SAND  a 
GRAVEL  DREDGING 

* 246,895  2.3  % 

FISH  LAW  FINES 

* 196,195  1.8  % 

RESTITUTION  AND 

CONTRIBUTIONS  1.5  % 
* 161 ,124 

SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
*139,118  1.3% 

EQUIPMENT  RENTAL  , SALE  OF 
VEHICLES  F 77,  OI5  .7% 

IN-LIEU  PAYMENTS  OF  FISHWAYS 
* 50 , OOO  4 % 


BOATING  FUND  REVENUE 
$ 2,505,084 

JULY  I ,1978  TO  JUNE  30,1979 


INTEREST  INCOME 

* 313,606  12  5% 


U S.  COAST  GUARD  GRANT 
FOR  BOATING  SAFETY 
* 126,426  5.1% 

FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMEi 
FOR  ACCESS  AREA 
DEVELOPMENT  2.1  °! 
* 52,223 


OTHER  REVENUE 
» 43,323  1.7  % 


MOTORBOAT  FINES 
* 42 , 381  1.7  % 


( ROUNDED  TO  THE  NEAREST  DOLLAR  1 


BOATING  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1,  1978,  to  June  30,  1979 


‘Transfer  from  Motor  License  & Liquid  Fuels  Tax  Funds $1,045,451.1 

Motorboat  Registration  Fees 881,674.1 

Interest  Received  on  Securities 313,605.5 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Grant  for  Boating  Safety  Program 126, 426. C 

Federal  Aid  for  Development  of  Access  Areas 52,222.2 

Motorboat  Fines 42,381.2 

Sale  of  Used  Automobiles  and  Boats 23,282.5 

Issuance  of  Capacity  Plates  for  Boats,  Mooring  Permits,  etc 20,040.7 


TOTAL  REVENUE $ 2,505,084 


‘Act  65,  Session  of  1931,  as  amended  March  12,  1957,  provides  for  an  annual  transfer  to  the  Boating  Fund,  the  amount  of  the  liquid  fuels  tax  paid  < 
liquid  fuels  consumed  in  the  propulsion  of  motorboats  and  other  motorcraft  on  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  waterways  bordering  on  tf 
Commonwealth. 
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FISH  FUND  — EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  July  1,  1978,  to  June  30,  1979 


Executive  Office 

Comptroller 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services 

Land  & Water  Acquisition 

Office  of  Information 

Legal  Services 

Division  of  Fisheries: 

Propagation  Sections 

Fisheries  Research 

Fisheries  Management 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Engineering  and  Development 

Maintenance 

Environmental  Services 

Law  Enforcement  Division 

Fish  Fund  — General  Operations  — Total 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 
Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 

TOTAL 


FISH  FUND 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS 
(Incurred  July  1,  1978,  to  June  30,  1979) 


PERSONNEL  SERVICES: 


Salaries  and  Wages $5,165,765.97 

State  Share  — Employee  Benefits 1,541,133,29 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  TOTAL 


OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES: 


Fish  Food S 659.261  85 

Utilities  (Heat,  Water,  Electricity) 390,1 15.05 

Vehicle  Maintenance-Gasoline,  Oil,  Repairs,  etc 253,247.02 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies  for  Services  Rendered 252,943.59 

Printing 210.567.69 

Machinery  and  Equipment  Repairs  and  Building  Upkeep 146,397.00 

Travel  Expenses 101,535.18 

Telephone  Expenses 100,057.63 

Consulting  Fees  for  Land  Appraisals,  Legal  Services,  etc 83,303.50 

Other  Supplies  (Educational,  Office,  Laboratory) 67,989.04 

Contracted  Maintenance  Service  of  PFC  Buildings  and  Grounds 52,636.31 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  Offices  and  Storage 51,1 98.69 

Postage 46,745. 13 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office,  Copying,  and  Tabulating  Equipment 34,696.03 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing,  Footwear 32,977.32 

Insurance-Liability,  Surety,  Fidelity,  etc 28,183.76 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES  TOTAL 


FIXED  ASSETS,  GRANTS,  etc.: 


Purchases  of  Automobiles,  Trucks,  Watercraft $ 219,753.06 

Machinery  and  Equipment  (Off-Road,  Agricultural,  Radio,  etc.) 103,659.81 

Access  Area  Development  and  Improvements  to  Lakes  and  Streams 86,403.96 

Consideration  Costs  of  Lakes  and  Streams  Acquired 72,756.00 

Building  Improvements  to  New  and  Existing  Structures 48,31 1.22 

Grants  to  Outside  Organizations  for  Research  and  Services 10,000.00 

FIXED  ASSETS,  GRANTS,  etc.,  TOTAL 

FISH  FUND  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TOTALS 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 

Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS 


$ 114,745.11 

158,639.99 

774,344.58 

72,756.00 

393,698.50 

19,590.83 

4,195,030.99 

266,526.87 

716,847.41 

893,848.47 

434,492.55 

85,502.68 

1.633,614.12 

$9,759,638.10 

62,569.87 

1,000.00 

$9,823,207.97 


$6,706,899.26 


2,511,854.79 


540,884.05 

$9,759,638.10 

62,569.87 

1,000.00 

$9,823,207.97 
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BOATING  FUND  — EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  July  1,  1978,  to  June  30,  1979 


Executive  Office 

Comptroller 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services 

Land  & Water  Acquisition 

Boating  Safety  — Information  and  Education 

Legal  Services 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Engineering  and  Development 

Maintenance 

Law  Enforcement  Division 

Watercraft  Division 

Boating  Fund  — General  Operations  — Total 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 
Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 

TOTAL 


BOATING  FUND 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS 
(Incurred  July  1,  1978,  to  June  30,  1979) 


PERSONNEL  SERVICES: 


Salaries  and  Wages $1,018,069.85 

State  Share  — Employee  Benefits 291,538.75 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  TOTAL 


OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES: 


Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies  for  Services  Rendered $ 133,450.70 

Printing 82,856.58 

Postage 77,767.35 

Vehicle  Maintenance-Gasoline,  Oil,  Repairs,  etc 60,544.86 

Telephone  Expenses 49,320.61 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  Offices  and  Storage 36,647.21 

Travel  Expenses 35,300.49 

Machinery  and  Equipment  Repairs  and  Building  Upkeep 35,054.50 

Contracted  Maintenance  Service  of  PFC  Buildings  and  Grounds 27,366.26 

Consulting  Fees  for  Land  Appraisals,  Legal  Services,  etc 24,563.64 

Other  Supplies  (Educational,  Office,  Laboratory) 12,923.97 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing,  Footwear 12,129.21 

Insurance-Liability,  Surety,  Fidelity,  etc 8,187.80 

Utilities  (Heat,  Water,  Electricity) 8,057.69 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office,  Copying,  and  Tabulating  Equipment 7,303.78 


OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES  TOTAL 


FIXED  ASSETS,  GRANTS,  etc.: 


Access  Area  Development  and  Improvements  to  Lakes  and  Streams $ 372,944.95 

Purchases  of  Automobiles,  Trucks,  Watercraft 140,686.51 

Building  Improvements  to  New  and  Existing  Structures 32,867.54 

Machinery  and  Equipment  (Off-Road,  Agricultural,  Radio,  etc.) 26,903.08 

Consideration  Costs  of  Lakes  and  Streams  Acquired 20,000.00 

Grants  to  Outside  Organizations  for  Research  and  Services 10,000.00 


FIXED  ASSETS,  GRANTS,  etc.,  TOTAL 

BOA  TING  FUND  GENERAL  OPERA  TIONS  TOTALS 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 
Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS 


$ 9,201.35 

45,872.18 

97,718.65  j 
20,000.00 
58,129.76 
2,128.55 

612,397.08 

185,474.97 

988,645.90 

504,916.89 

$2,524,485.33 

1,984.86 

1,000.00 

$2,527,470. 19 


$1,309,608.60 


611,474.65 


603,402.08 

$2,524,485.33 

1,984.86 

1,000.00 

$2,527,470. 19 
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Lake  Arthur's  Winter  Mu  skies 

by  Thad  Bukowski 


I 


half-dozen  western  Pennsylvania 
Ikes  have  been  alternately  vying  for 
ie  ice  fishing  crowd  because  of  the 
etches  they  have  given  up  within 
i cent  years. 

A few  years  back.  Tamarack  Lake, 
ishallow  weedy  lake  just  south  of  the 

ANUARY  — 1980 


outskirts  of  Meadville  ushered  in  a 
bonanza  of  walleye  fishing.  Anglers 
began  catching  them  in  the  evenings, 
then  on  through  the  night.  Suddenly, 
“bell-fishing”  with  the  tinkle  announc- 
ing the  bite,  became  prominent. 

But,  as  the  pike  population  dropped. 


the  walleye  fever  here  subsided  just  as 
quietly.  A few  years  before  that, 
Conneaut  Lake  was  not  only  giving  up 
big  bluegills  at  the  northern  end,  but 
muskies  at  the  edges  of  the  winter 
weedbeds.  A muskellunge  lured  by 
Ray  Bales  of  Harlansburg,  won  the 
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annual  Selly  Allmen  winter  fishing 
award  of  that  area. 

Two  years  ago,  Pymatuning  finally 
began  producing  winter  walleyes  in 
specific  areas  of  that  vast  lake,  espe- 
cially at  the  Sanctuary  Lake  overflow. 
The  rock  wall  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Upper  Lake  attracted  most  of 
the  anglers.  Just  about  that  time, 
under  the  ice  northerns  were  gobbling 
store-bought  smelt  at  newly  created 
Lake  Wilhelm.  But,  that  petered  out 
just  about  one  winter  after  the  fishing 
got  heated  to  fever  pitch. 

The  most  unusual  ice  fishing  has 
come  to  the  fore  at  Lake  Arthur,  along 
the  western  Butler  County  line  in 
Moraine  State  Park,  where  muskies 
and  big  winter  bass  foraged  last  year. 
Over  a dozen  muskellunge  up  to  30 
pounds  were  caught,  causing  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  them  up  through 
the  small  ice  holes  but  the  anglers 
managed  to  do  this  successfully.  A 
bigmouth  over  seven  pounds  — the 
largest  bass  caught  — was  also 
squeezed  through  one  of  the  little 
holes. 

In  addition  to  plenty  of  bluegills  and 
crappies,  mainstays  of  the  ice  fishing 
season,  a couple  of  dozen  bass  ranging 
over  three  pounds  each  were  caught. 
Somewhat  unusually,  even  carp,  cat- 
fish, and  suckers  fell  for  grubs  and 
worms. 

The  fishing  for  the  big  ones  has  been 
so  routine,  Jim  Bohrer’s  Causeway 
Bait  Shop  at  Rt.  528  (which  splits  the 
lake  at  Prospect  with  a viaduct) 
remained  open  throughout  the  winter. 
Jim  keeps  on  hand  a supply  of  big 
shiners  and  suckers  because  of  de- 
mands by  the  faithful  who  angle  for 
the  lunkers  through  the  frigid  months. 

“Those  fellows  really  gear  up  for 
muskies  . . . wire  leaders,  30-pound- 
test  lines,  and  all,”  Bohrer  reports. 
“They  really  fish  for  the  big  ones,  they 
don’t  just  take  them  accidentally.” 

Typical  examples  of  big  fish  caught 
through  the  ice  just  in  a short  period 
last  year  include:  seventeen-year-old 
Fred  Jacoby  of  Pittsburgh  with  a 41- 
inch,  19-lb.  musky  caught  on  a sucker 
on  January  6,  1979;  Chuck  Palace,  of 
Butler,  with  a 22'/4-inch  largemouth, 
weighing  a whopping  seven  pounds  one 
ounce  on  January  28th,  with  a tip-up, 
and  shiner  as  bait;  and  Fred  Weiden- 
hof,  of  Slippery  Rock,  taking  the 
biggest  fish  with  the  same  gear  and 
bait  landing  a 45-inch,  30-pound 
muskellunge  with  a 22-inch  girth  on 


Northwestern  Pennsylvania  lakes  can 
provide  good  fishing  for  gamefish 
as  well  as  the  ever-popular  panfish. 


February  3rd.  Among  other  top  mus- 
kies was  a 44'/2-inch,  23-pounder  by 
Craig  Snyder,  of  Boyers,  on  January 
28,  while  another  top  largemouth  bass 
was  a 6-pound,  4-ouncer  by  David 
Gillen  of  Butler. 

Even  occasional  good  perch  have 
come  in  with  a 1 2'/2-inch  1 -pound  2- 
ouncer  brought  in  by  Dan  Garcia  and 
Dan  Aaron  together  with  their  five 
crappies  on  Feb.  3. 

Skip  Fedigan  who  lives  two  hills  and 
a holler  away  from  Arthur  fishes  the 
lake  often.  He  describes  it  as  a “qual- 
ity lake.” 

“You  might  not  get  as  many  fish  as 
you  expect  ...  or  as  many  as  you’d  get 
at  some  other  lake  . . . but  they’re  all 
dandy  fish,  what  I call  quality 
fish  . . . big  for  almost  every  species.” 

The  muskellunge,  northern  pike, 
and  bass  always  appear  especially 
healthy.  Three  years  ago,  crappies 
came  into  full  swing,  but  both  they  and 
the  bluegills  are  dropping  in  size  since 
not  enough  are  taken  from  the  huge 
impoundment  — which,  by  the  way,  is 
smaller  only  than  Raystown  among 
the  recently  created  lakes  in  the  state. 
Flyfishing  for  bluegills  was  prime  in 
the  bays  as  soon  as  the  lake  was  filled  a 
few  years  back  and  was  extremely 
popular  until  the  sizes  diminished. 

The  winter  muskies  have  been 
roaming  at  the  point  where  three  huge 
bays  join  near  the  church  at  Isle,  just 
east  of  the  big  528  Causeway  Bridge. 
That’s  where  the  Muddy  Creek  bed 
provides  most  of  the  water  for  the  huge 
lake  and  flows  some  20  to  28  feet 
below  the  surface,  extending  down  the 
Muddy  Creek  Arm.  The  two  other 
arms  on  this  eastern  end  are  Swamp 
Run  Bay  and  Shannon. The  latter  is 
closest  to  Mt.  Zion  Church,  which  is  at 
the  lake  shore.  This  bay  provides  most 
of  the  winter  panfishing. 

Lake  Arthur  is  an  ideal  lake  in 
structure,  having  10  to  15  feet  of  shore 
dropping  down  to  an  eight-foot  depth 
then  slowly  another  7-8  feet  to  about  a 
15-foot  depth.  Finally,  literally  a half- 
dozen  miles  of  its  main  water  bod) 
ranges  from  20  to  41  feet  deep.  The 
deep  spot  is  an  area  near  the  dam  that 
was  once  strip-mined.  An  island 
commonly  called  Blackbird  Island,  it 
located  there.  Thousands  of  cawinf 
summer  birds  jam  this  spot,  and  jusi 
west  of  it  the  channel  towards  the  dan 
shallows  into  a big  spawning  fla 
which,  in  turn,  opens  onto  another  big 
stickup-ridden  bay.  This  bay,  callec 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE! 


Lake  Arthur's  Route  528  causeway  area  has  plenty  of  parking  and  fishermen  utilize  it  both  winter  and  summer. 


-dden  River  Bay,  also  supports  a big 
oulation  of  winter  and  spring  crap- 
ps  and  it  was  here  one  day  a few 
irs  back  that  we  took  the  biggest 
d best  stringer  of  crappies  I’ve  ever 
t:en  anywhere. 

One  bend  away,  at  Snyder’s  Point 
[’here  a new  swimming  beach  has 
j;n  built),  Mt.  Union  Bay  also  backs 
Hher  into  the  wooded  depths  of  the 
I'rth  shore,  encroaching  on  a 10  mile 
3:e  trail. 

[Altogether,  Lake  Arthur  has  six 
3ge  arms,  each  of  which  are  as  big  as 
liny  lakes  of  the  Commonwealth 
*iich  are  considered  sizeable.  The 
min  body  itself  encompasses  3,225 
Ires  of  water,  about  twice  the  size  of 
arby  Shenango  Dam,  or  Lake 
ilhelm. 

i Winter  fishing  may  also  be  com- 
bied  with  sledding,  ice  skating  and 
”n  ice  boating  at  Moraine.  The  hills 
aound  the  15,767  acre  park  lend 
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themselves  readily  to  family  sports.  Ice 
skating,  skiing  and  sledding  are 
common  family  pursuits  when  the 
white  stuff  is  plentiful.  The  park  is 
entered  easily  from  Rt.  422 — either 
out  of  Butler  or  New  Castle  along  the 
south  shore.  1-79  has  an  access  onto 
Rt.  422  within  a mile  of  the  park 
entrance. 

Ice  jigs,  grubs  and  small  minnows 
are  the  mainstay  baits  for  winter  crap- 
pies and  bluegills  which  combine  as 
the  serious  contenders  for  most  winter 
fishermen.  There  is  parking  space 
available  under  the  bridge  at  the  528 
causeway  and  for  many  other  fishing 
areas.  If  a visitor  is  inclined  to  make  a 
week  of  it,  plenty  of  nearby  motels  are 
located  at  both  ends  of  Rt.  422, 
between  Butler  and  New  Castle.  The 
park  is  always  open  during  daylight 
hours,  with  summer  hours  extending 
later  into  the  evening. 

Rt.  528,  north  and  east  from  the 


lake,  rambles  along  two  famous 
nearby  state  landmarks,  the  Old  Stone 
House,  site  of  one  of  the  last  Indian 
skirmishes  in  the  Commonwealth;  and, 
Jennings  Nature  Preserve.  Across 
from  it  is  where  the  prairie  flower,  the 
Blazing  Star,  extends  in  a unique 
patch  as  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Eastern  U.S.,  blooming  yearly  in  a 
more  than  one-acre  site. 

Campgrounds  dot  the  perimeter  of 
the  lake,  although  they  are  not  gener- 
ally visible  from  its  shore.  They  can 
be  reached  off  Rt.  528,  at  Portersville, 
Slippery  Rock,  and  off  Rt.  422  at  Rose 
Point,  where  two  are  located  along 
equally  fabled  Slippery  Rock  Creek 
where  McConnell’s  Mill  State 
Park,  a national  historical  landmark, 
is  found.  If  you  get  a hankering  for 
flyrod  fishing  in  the  cold  winter 
months,  one  of  the  finest  fish-for-fun 
areas  tumbles  from  the  edge  of  the 
park  line. 
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FL  Y TYING 


the  tiny  microcaddises 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


W hen  most  of  us  think  of  caddis 
flies  the  larger  species  generally  come 
to  mind  — those  represented  by  dry 
flies  ranging  from  #10  to  #16  in  size. 
On  good  caddis  water  these  are  the 
workhorse  sizes  and  most  fly  fisher- 
men carry  a diverse  selection  of 
patterns  to  suit.  But  there  is  also  a 
group  of  Trichopterans  dubbed  the 
“microcaddises”  which  rival  the  tiniest 
mayflies  in  their  dimunitiveness. 

Mainly  of  the  family  Hydroptili- 
dae , the  microcaddises  are  fairly 
common  to  trout  water  in  the  eastern 
and  midwestern  U.S.  The  numerous 
species  are  generally  grayish-tan, 
black  or  brown  in  coloration  and,  as 
their  name  implies,  may  be  quite 
small.  Some  are  a scant  3mm  in  length 
— less  than  1 /8  inch  — from  head  to 
tips  of  wings.  The  adults  are  fast 
runners  and  the  females  of  Hydroptili- 
dae  lay  their  eggs  beneath  the  water’s 
surface.  The  larvae  of  several  genera 
are  said  by  entomologists  to  undergo 
an  unusual  type  of  hypermetamorpho- 
sis. In  the  early  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment they  have  a slender  body  and  live 
a free  life  without  the  encumbrance  of 
a case.  In  later  instars  a case  is  made. 


often  of  sand,  and  the  abdomen  is 
enlarged  while  the  legs  and  claws  are 
modified  to  suitability  for  life  in  a 
case. 

Because  of  their  small  size  it’s  easy 
to  mistake  flying  microcaddisflies  for 
midges  and  I must  confess  they  some- 
times take  me  by  surprise.  Last  July 
we  fished  a new  (to  us)  stretch  of  a 
rather  large  stream  and,  expecting  a 
hatch  of  Tricorythodes,  arrived  at  a 
beautiful  bend  bright  and  early.  There 
were  small  flies  in  the  air  and  I 
remembered  that  a midge  hatch  often 
precedes,  by  an  hour  or  so,  the  appear- 
ance of  Tricorythodes  on  this  water. 
So  I confidently  bent  on  a #22  Strad- 
dle-leg and  waited.  Soon  a good  trout 
rose  in  the  deep  water  next  to  the 
bank,  then  another.  For  a quarter- 
hour  I fished  over  those  two  trout 
without  result  and  finally,  several 
midge  patterns  later,  I sat  down  on  a 
log  to  ponder  my  ineptitude.  Fortu- 
itously, one  of  the  little  insects  flew 
toward  me  and  as  I frantically 
grabbed  for  my  insect  net  it  obligingly 
alighted  in  the  butt  guide  of  my  rod. 
Instead  of  a midge  as  I had  expected, 
it  was  a tiny,  dirty-gray  microcaddis. 


Gratefully,  I accepted  the  hint, 
replaced  my  midge  with  a littel  hair- 
winged  caddis  and  finally  fount 
myself  in  business.  The  first  float  ove 
the  larger  of  the  two  trout  was  take 
noisily  and  the  fish,  a fat  fourteen-inc 
brown,  was  subsequently  landed.  Wh< 
says  trout  have  poor  vision? 

The  hair-wing  microcaddis  pattern 
is  quite  easy  to  dress  the  materials  art 
readily  obtainable.  The  body  dubbin 
may  be  any  fine-textured  tan  fur  o 
synthetic  and  the  hackles  are  th 
familiar  Adams  combination  of  brow 
and  grizzly,  wound  open-palmer  styl( 
and  trimmed  close  to  the  body  bot 
above  and  below.  For  wings  I use 
single  bunch  of  grayish  hair  foun 
along  the  edges  of  a deer’s  mask 
However,  any  fine  diameter  hair  o 
appropriate  color  will  do.  Owing  to  th 
pattern’s  small  size,  coarse  deer  bod 
hair  should  be  avoided;  the  fly  shoul 
give  the  impression  of  delicacy.  B 
regardless  of  the  type  of  hair,  if  a 
up-eye  hook  is  used  you  should  allow 
little  extra  space  for  the  head  anc 
whip-finish;  otherwise,  access  to  th< 
eye  may  be  blocked.  Tie  the  pattern  ir 
sizes  #18  throught  #22. 
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Dressing  a Hair-Wing  Microcaddis: 


Left  — Clamp  a dry  fly  hook  in  vise 
(useful  sizes  are  #18- #22)  and 
bind  tan  thread  to  shank  at  bend. 
Select  one  each,  brown  and  grizzly 
hackles  with  barbules  about  twice 
as  long  as  hook  gap.  Remove  webby 
portion  from  lower  stems  and  bind  at 
right  angles  to  shank,  on  edge  and 
with  glossy  sides  facing  eye.  Wax  a 
length  of  the  tying  thread  next  to  the 
shank  and  apply  a dubbing  of  fine- 
textured  tan  fur  or  synthetic. 


Right  — Wind  dubbed  thread 
forward  to  form  body,  ending  well 
behind  eye  of  hook. 


Left  — Wind  front  hackle  open- 
palmer  style  over  body  and  tie  off  in 
front  of  dubbing. 


Right  — Wind  second  hackle, 
following  path  of  first,  and  tie  off. 
Trim  excess  hackle  tips.  Then,  as 
shown,  trim  hackle  barbs  close  to 
top  of  body. 


Left  — For  wings,  cut  a small  bunch 
of  grayish  hair  from  the  edge  of  a 
deer's  mask.  Even  the  tips  of  hair  in 
a hair  tamper  or  by  hand. 


Right  — With  right  hand,  hold  hair 
flat  over  body,  tips  extending 
beyond  bend,  and  with  left  hand, 
bind  hair  to  shank  behind  eye  with 
several  turns.  Trim  excess  hair  butts 
and  with  bodkin  point,  work  a drop  of 
lacquer  into  ends  of  trimmed  hair. 
Then  build  a head  with  turns  of 
thread  and  trim  a wide  V from  under- 
side of  hackle.  A drop  of  head 
lacquer  applied  to  finish  windings 
completes  the  hair-wing  microcad- 
dis. 
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Lehigh  County’s  Cedarbrook  Cooperative  Nursery- 


. . it  is  not  a one-way  street.  ” 

by  Bill  Porter 

photos  by  the  author 


To  a degree,  the  story  of  the  Cedar- 
brook  Sportsmen  could  be  told  in  two 
parts.  However,  this  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate because  there  is  a continuing 
thread  that  runs  through  both  — the 
raceway  and  its  waters  — and  serves 
as  their  continuance  and  transition. 

Part  one  was  the  development  and 
use  of  a water  course  in  the  Cedar- 
brook  Home  property,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  County  of  Lehigh.  At 
this  early  history  the  club  and  coopera- 
tive nurserymen  were  affiliated  with 
the  Queen  City  folks,  assisting  that 
club  with  raising  trout  for  various 
Lehigh  County  streams.  The  fellow- 
ship and  work  with  the  parent  group 
lasted  for  four  seasons  and  then  it  was 
time  for  the  Cedarbrook  Sportsmen  to 
emerge  in  their  own  light.  In  a sense, 
part  one  was  over.  Functionally,  part 
two  began  in  1974  when  the  club  orga- 
nized, was  chartered  and  continued 
working  their  raceway  and  developing 
its  potential.  It  could  be  said,  then, 
that  part  two  was  resolved  and  has 
since  increased  in  longevity. 

So,  so  much  for  history.  What  of  the 
nursery  itself?  To  begin,  there  was  and 
is  a 120-foot  raceway,  spring  fed  from 
underground  sources,  between  Cedar- 
brook’s  main  buildings  at  its  mainte- 
nance area.  The  raceway  empties  into 
a trout-bearing  stream  at  the  base  of 
the  county  property.  Cement  block 
construction  dates  back  to  the  Queen 
City  days  and  there  are  appropriate 
divisions  and  keyways  and  screens  to 
control  water,  trout  and  debris.  The 
lawn  is  well  manicured,  as  is  all  of  the 
Cedarbrook  landscape.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  nursery  and  its  environs 
were  in  good  order  and  possibly 
routine  in  operation  — not  so. 

Some  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 


Cedarbrook  operation  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  probably  the  only  cooperative 
nursery  in  the  state  that  is  situated  on 
county  owned  property  and  has  the 
blessing  of  that  county,  Lehigh,  in  its 
operation  and  management.  To  sup- 
port this  cooperative  concept,  Bob 
Scheffey,  plant  engineer  at  Cedar- 
brook, is  the  president  of  the  sports- 
men. He  is  also  a dedicated  sportsman 
and  interested  in  improving  the  trout 
fishing  for  all  those  working  Lehigh 
County  waters.  With  Bob’s  expertise 
in  things  mechanical,  and  his  adminis- 
trative position  and  location,  it’s  a 
natural  that  can  only  work  for  the 
good  of  the  club,  the  nursery,  and 
ultimately  the  county. 

There  are  some  other  appealing 
variations  to  the  general  cooperative 
nursery  account.  For  example,  many 
of  the  guests  at  the  home  have  become 
members  of  the  Cedarbrook  Sports- 
men. Many  of  the  senior  citizens  have 
taken  to  fishing  for  the  first  time  and 
others  have  a renewed  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a long-practiced  sport.  Occa- 
sionally enough  trout  are  caught  and 
pooled  for  a fish  fry  for  many  of  the 
residents  of  the  home  by  the  fishing 
members  of  Cedarbrook.  The  fish,  of 
course,  are  caught  from  nearby  open 
waters  available  to  all;  the  bulk  of 
them  having  been  raised  in  the  Cedar- 
brook nursery. 

But  it  is  not  a one-way  street.  In 
appreciation  for  Lehigh  County’s  co- 
operation and  the  facilities  of  Cedar- 
brook, club  members  donated  a fine 
stained  glass  window  to  the  Cedar- 
brook chapel  — a most  acceptable  and 
appropriate  gesture.  At  the  risk  of 
being  maudlin,  one  could  say  that 
there  is  a relationship  between  the 
window,  where  it  is,  and  the  ultimate 


Creator  for  all  things  great  and  small.  1 8 
In  another  mood,  there  are  soml 
more  practical  aspects  of  the  Cedar 
brook  nursery  to  mention.  A mix  o 
3,000  brown,  brook  and  rainbow  trou 
were  in  the  pens  at  the  time  of  ou 
visit.  Approximately  900  holdover 
were  maintained  in  another  area  some 
what  removed  from  the  nursery  but  i l 
sight.  Four  springs  form  a collectivl 
pool  that  has  been  walled  and  wire! 
against  erosion  and  predators  — a I 
kinds.  Huge  browns  and  rainbow! 
mingle  with  equally  large  palomino! 
and  brooks  in  the  32  x 52  foot  enclc 
sure,  waiting  their  turns  to  be  stocke 
as  a small  part  of  a larger  shipmer 
some  season.  Cooperation  of  a privat 
landowner  is  involved  here.  The  site  i 
quite  as  attractive  as  the  nursery  are 
itself.  1 1| 

When  the  stocking  time  arrives,  a ( 
trout  go  to  Lehigh  County  stream:  t 
Some  of  the  regulars  on  the  li;  f 
include:  Jordan  Creek,  Hosensac  j 
Creek,  Trout  Creek,  Indian  Creel  j 
East  Branch  of  the  Perkiomen,  Copla 
Creek,  Spring  Creek,  and  Littl  ; 
Lehigh  Creek.  There  are  usually  tw 
pre-season  stockings  with  the  balanc  c 
of  the  fish  being  distributed  during  tf 
season.  At  this  point  the  trout  mak  i 
the  adjustment  nicely  from  a pelli  i 
diet  to  more  natural  foods  — or 
fisherman’s  lure. 

No  nursery  is  without  its  problen 
and  Cedarbrook  has  one.  The  racewa 
was  built  to  ground  level.  As  a resu 
ground  water  is  a problem  and  sorr 
flooding  has  occurred,  making  tl 
tight  fitting  screens  useful  to  keep  tllj 
trout  in  place.  Plans  have  been  macll 
to  raise  the  height  of  the  nursery  abo’j!I 
ground  and  may  have  been  impl  jl 
mented  by  now.  1 

And  that’s  about  it  for  the  Cedall 
brook  Sportsmen.  Oh,  yes,  Bob  Schell 
fey  mentioned  a few  of  his  prin  1 1 
movers,  whose  help  has  been  invaljjl 
able.  Among  these  men  are  Frar'll 
Knouse,  vice  president;  A1  Sche  ||l 
nursery  manager;  and  Fred  Muss<jjl 
Waterways  Patrolman.  I 

In  summation,  it  would  seem  th  II 
the  residents,  for  may  reasons,  I 
Lehigh  County  are  fortunate  to  ha  II 
Cedarbrook  and  the  Cedarbroc  II 
Sportsmen.  I 
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)oye:  Bob  Scheffy,  club  president, 
‘ts  a sample  of  Cedarbrook 
iut  while  Paul  Byers,  PFC  CO-OP 
anch  chief  looks  on.  Aerating 
wice,  above  right,  is  positioned 
1 upper  portion  of  120-foot 
ceway.  Photo,  right,  shows  the 
’illway’ s angled  screen, 

> signed  basically  for  predator 
<ntrol.  Speaking  of  predators, 
fakes  locked  gates,  and  fences 
e a prison 's  yard  — but, 
keep  some  predators  outside! 
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Microparasites  in  fish 


by  Cecil  R.  Houser 
photo  by  the  author 

(Commercial  bait  dealers  who  raise 
fathead  minnows  or  golden  shiners  and 
fishermen  who  net  smelt  from  Lake 
Erie  tributary  streams  in  the  spring 
may  have  noticed  at  times  some  fish 
showing  abnormal  swelling  of  the 
stomach  area,  or,  upon  cleaning  the 
fish  found  attached  to  the  internal 
organs  small,  white  or  yellow  cysts. 
These  cysts  may  vary  in  size  and 
number,  their  size  being  about  1 / 1 6 to 
1 /4  of  an  inch  and  the  number  of  cysts 
may  be  anywhere  from  one  to  a 
hundred.  If  these  cysts  are  broken 
open  there  would  be  a milky  fluid 
present  containing  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  tiny,  microscopic  spores 
which  range  in  size  from  2 to  10 
microns  (a  micron  being  equal  to 
about  1/25000  of  an  inch).  These 
spores  are  the  mature  stage  of  a para- 
sitic protozoan,  the  microsporidia, 
which  are  among  the  smallest  proto- 
zoans parasitizing  freshwater  fish.  The 
spores  have  a diversity  of  shapes  — 
most  are  oval,  with  some  being  tubu- 
lar, spherical,  crescent  form,  comma 
form,  etc. 

There  are  three  genera  of  microspo- 
ridia found  in  Pennsylvania:  Glugea, 
which  can  be  found  in  the  body  cavity 
of  smelt  in  Lake  Erie,  represented  by 
large  numbers  of  cysts  which  cause 


Leaky  Boots  . . . 

(continued  from  page  2.) 

other  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  I caught  my 
share  that  day. 

I was  baiting  my  one  rod  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a sharp  hit  on  the  other  rod  caused 
it  to  fall  on  the  seat  and  Kenny  grabbed  it 
to  make  sure  it  didn’t  take  off.  Just  as 
suddenly,  his  rod  and  reel  took  a quick  hop 
right  into  the  river  with  no  possible  chance 
of  him  catching  hold  of  it.  Helplessly,  we 
watched  it  sink  into  the  river. 

I put  a large  spoon  on  quickly,  hoping  to 
snag  rod,  or  even  line,  before  the  river 
current  took  it  downstream.  After  many 
attempts,  I was  ready  to  give  up  since  it 
was  already  later  than  we  intended  to  fish. 
Kenny  was  very  sad  losing  his  whole  rig. 

Pulling  anchor  and  starting  the  motor,  I 
decided  to  make  a last  effort  using  the 
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damage  and  death  by  mechanical 
obstruction  of  internal  organs.  Second 
is  Nosema  which  can  be  found  in  the 
body  cavity  of  the  fathead  minnow  and 
occurs  in  one  or  two  large  cysts  which 
cause  damage  to  the  minnow  by 
mechanical  blockage  of  internal  or- 
gans, and  third  is  Plistophora  which  is 
found  to  infect  the  ovaries  of  the 
golden  shiner  and  fathead  minnow 
causing  sterility  in  brood  shiners  and 
minnows.  One  case  of  a Plistophora 
species  was  found  in  brook  trout  at  a 
state  fish  hatchery,  the  cysts  were 
found  attached  to  the  trout's  gill 
lamellae  and  causing  mechanical  dam- 
age by  blockage,  cutting  down  the 


anchor  as  grappling  hook,  to  go  up  and 
down  near  the  spot  where  the  rod  fell  in, 
hoping  to  snag  it.  After  several  attempts, 
each  time  I pulled  the  anchor  up,  no  luck.  I 
tried  one  more  time  and  told  Kenny,  “Af- 
ter this  we’ll  have  to  leave,”  since  it  was 
late.  One  more  time  and  you  guessed  it  — 
lying  across  the  anchor  was  the  rod.  Care- 
fully holding  the  anchor,  I let  Kenny  grab 
his  rod  and  he  wound  in  his  line  — still  on 
the  line  was  the  sixteen-inch  carp  that 
caused  all  the  excitement.  So,  it  joined  the 
other  fish  for  its  trip  to  Lake  Emile. 

I always  thought  these  were  real  fish 
stories  until  it  happened  to  us.  The  carp 
was  a little  stronger  than  the  current  and 
helped  us  out. 

I enjoy  every  page  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  always  and  look  forward  to  every 
month. 

Steve  Furimsky 
McKeesport 


fish’s  ability  to  take  in  oxygen. 

The  life  cycle  is  somewhat  compli 
cated,  but  in  general  begins  when 
parasitized  fish  dies.  The  cysts  rup  , 
ture,  releasing  hundreds  of  the  tin  i 
spores  which  are  later  ingested  b 1 
other  fish.  In  the  fish  the  spore  goe 
through  numerous  changes  and  div 
sions  necessary  for  development  to  th 
final  stage,  the  spore. 

In  Pennsylvania,  these  parasites  d 
not  constitute  a direct  threat  to  th 
bait  or  smelt  industry  and  like  oth< 
fish  parasites  are  not  transmittable  1 
man,  so  encountering  them,  in  the  cas 
of  smelt,  does  not  render  the  fish  ined 
ble. 


...  ON  SAVING  MARRIAGES  — 

I do  hope  you  can  help  me.  The  Angle 
with  the  article  all  about  bluegills  — ho' 
to  clean  — how,  when,  and  where,  an 
with  what  bait  to  catch,  etc.,  has  bee 
tossed  away.  I think  it  was  September  c 
October  copy. 

I do  hope  you  can  send  me  another  cop 
of  this  particular  Angler.  My  husban 
wanted  this  info  about  bluegills.  We’\ 
only  been  married  4 months  and  now  l 
tells  me  I should  keep  all  Anglers  and  froi 
now  on  I will.  But  please  send  me  th 
particular  one  and  get  my  husband  to  t 
his  own  sweet  self  again.  Send  C.O.I 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Wheele 
Wilkes-Barre 

You’ve  got  it,  Sallie!  We  wouldn’t  wai 
to  be  a party  to  a broken  marriage!  Ed. 
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Photo  shows  Lake  Erie  smelt  with  heavy  cyst  infestation,  top;  bottom,  normal 
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“ Bring  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it”  (Proverbs  22:6). 

^A/e  are  proud  to  support  a new  educational  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  in  the  creation  of  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth.  This 
program  has  as  its  primary  objective  helping  youngsters  become  better  anglers 
and  safe  boaters,  and  more  appreciative  of  the  aquatic  environment  that  is  theirs 
to  enjoy  — and  so  important  to  our  lives.  It  will  give  the  youngster  a chance  to 
show  his  or  her  concern  for  our  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes,  and  the  life  that 
inhabits  them. 

Each  volunteer  subscriber  will  receive  a membership  card,  a patch  for  his 
jacket  or  fishing  vest,  Fish  Commission  publications,  benefits  of  a 
correspondence  center  to  answer  any  questions  about  fish  and  fishing,  boating, 
conservation,  and  a newsletter  four  times  a year.  The  newsletter  will  be  aimed  at 
the  potential  860,000  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  12  and  will  be 
the  result  of  the  combined  expertise  of  a committee  of  nine,  including  Sylvia 
Bashline,  William  Einsig,  Tom  Fegely,  Eleanor  Bennett  Lowell,  Dave  Morrison, 
Fred  Owens,  John  J.  Padalino,  Dennis  Scharadin,  and  Sam  Slaymaker  who 
dreamed  up  the  idea  in  the  first  place.  The  newsletters  will  aim  at  teaching  a 
sense  of  responsibility  very  early  in  the  lives  of  these  junior  anglers  so  that  they, 
too,  can  and  should  accept  some  personal  responsibility  for  the  conservation  of 
our  fish  and  water  resources.  Further  details  will  be  found  on  page  26  of  this 
magazine;  additional  information  can  be  obtained  from  District  Waterways 
Patrolmen  or  Fish  Commission  Regional  Offices. 

We  wish  we  still  had  Dr.  Roger  Latham  with  us  to  help  in  the  program  that  his 
own  tenets  inspired:  “.  . . so  they  will  better  understand  the  out-of-doors,  will 
want  to  protect  these  things  that  bring  them  pleasure,  and  will  have  more  fun  in 
their  activities.” 


Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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ON  OUR  COVERS 

SHOWTIME!  “Knowing  how,”  be  it  boating  or  fishing,  can  make  the  difference  between 
safer,  more  enjoyable  water-oriented  recreation  and  disappointment. 

And,  nobody  knows  more  about  it  than  PFC  personnel  who  are  on  our  waterways  twelve 
months  a year.  Last  year,  at  two  mammoth  “Fishing  & Boating  Expos,” 
tens  of  thousands  of  outdoor  enthusiasts  were  treated  to  demonstrations  of  boating 
safety,  fly  tying,  fishing  techniques,  fish  preparation,  and  a host  of 
other  activities  at  shopping  malls  in  Plymouth  Meeting  and  Wilkes-Barre.  Waterways 
patrolmen,  their  deputies,  and  personnel  from  the  PFC  Office  of  Information 
provided  the  expertise  for  the  affairs.  Photos  by  Russell  Gettig,  Staff  Photographer. 
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“DUMBEST”?  NO  WAY! 

After  writing  up  a nonresident  hunter 
during  the  archery  season  for  a violation, 
he  had  the  nerve  to  tell  me  that  this  coun- 
try has  got  to  have  “the  dumbest  lawmen 
in  the  world.”  I had  to  ask  why.  This  is 
what  he  said,  “None  of  you  know  what  you 
are  supposed  to  be  doing.  In  Wyoming,  the 
county  sheriff  arrested  him  for  a game 
violation,  on  Kinzua  Dam  a game  warden 
arrested  him  for  fishing  without  a license, 
now  a Fish  Commission  man  was  arresting 
him  for  a game  law  violation!” 

I told  him  that,  somehow  it  looked  like 
the  laws  were  getting  enforced.  After 
paying  a fine  to  Game  Protector  G.  W. 
Waldman  of  McKean  County,  he  got  back 
his  equipment.  Maybe  someday  he  will 
give  up  violating  the  laws! 

Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Warren  County 


SURPRISE! 

If  you  like  to  use  waterworms  for  bait, 
and  you  search  for  them  by  rummaging 
through  leaves  and  other  stream  bottom 
debris,  take  heed  of  the  following  incident 
as  related  to  me  by  Deputy  Stanley  Long. 

Some  years  ago,  Stanley  and  two  of  his 
friends  were  seeking  waterworms  in  a local 
stream.  They  would  root  through  debris 
found  on  the  bottom,  with  their  hands, 
which  can  sometimes  lead  to  unexpected 
adventures.  After  some  minutes  of  search- 
ing, a yell  was  heard  from  upstream  where 
one  of  Stan’s  friends  was  located.  Looking 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  the 
two  men  saw  their  friend  waving  his  hand 
wildly  above  his  head.  What  caught  their 
attention  even  more  was  a snake  that  was 
attached  to  the  hand!  After  some  more 
frantic  hand-jiving,  the  snake  was  finally 
thrown  loose,  to  the  relief  of  both  man  and 
snake. 

Although  only  a nonpoisonous  water 
snake,  the  aggressive  critter  had  imbedded 
his  teeth  into  the  web  of  the  man’s  hand 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  I don’t 
doubt  at  all  that  this  adventure  prompted 
these  bait  seekers  to  discover  the  benefits 
of  a rake  and  seine  for  gathering  bait! 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 


CRAFTY  — 

If  there  is  any  new  way  to  get  trout  bait, 
leave  it  up  to  the  little  anglers  to  be  first  to 
come  up  with  it.  One  Sunday  morning  I 
was  awakened  by  a lot  of  screaming  and 
screeching  outside  my  bedroom  window.  I 
got  up  to  check  it  out.  A small  boy  was 
watching  a robin  gather  its  beak  full  of 
worms  on  my  lawn  then  he  would  scream 
and  screech,  running  after  it  across  the 
parking  lot,  making  the  bird  drop  them  and 
he  would  pick  them  and  put  them  in  his 
bait  box.  After  about  three  trips,  it  gave  up 
and  didn’t  come  back.  I guess  that  robin 
went  somewhere  else  to  get  food  for  its 
young.  The  boy  went  back  to  fishing  with 
his  worms. 


Owen  F.  Quarles 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Warren  County 


RIGHT  POCKET,  WRONG  BAG 

Deputies  Randy  Gatewood  and  Neil 
Johnson  stopped  a boat  with  four  men  on 
board  late  one  evening  on  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir.  With  a written  warning  in  mind 
for  a rather  dim  stern  light.  Officer  Gate- 
wood  asked  for  the  registration.  Three  of 
the  men  turned  to  a friend  who  was  in  a 
prone  position  and  apparently  asleep. 

Obviously  groggy,  the  man  reached  over 
the  side  and  pointed  to  the  validation  decal. 
Deputy  Gatewood  informed  the  boat 
owner  that  it  was  a card  similar  to  an  auto 
registration.  Still  in  a reclining  position, 
the  man  reached  in  his  pocket  and  handed 
Mr.  Gatewood  a plastic  bag  which  presum- 
ably contained  the  card  to  keep  it  dry. 
Imagine  Officer  Gatewood’s  surprise  when 
he  opened  the  bag  and  learned  it  contained 
“pot”  (marijuana).  But  yet,  imagine  the 
man’s  surprise  when  he  had  to  explain  it  to 
the  sheriff’s  department. 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


NOT  A HARDY  BREED  — 

Littering  is  a continuing  problem  most 
folks  would  like  to  see  end  — most  of  all, 
landowners.  With  this  in  mind  a survey 
was  conducted  on  county  trout  streams  to 


see  if  any  type  of  answer  could  be  arrive 
at.  Following  are  the  results  of  the  survey: 
Within  100  yards  of  the  roadway  th 
amount  of  litter  remained  fairly  cor 
stant. 

From  100  yards  to  200  yards  the  amour 
of  litter  decreased  as  the  distance  fror 
the  roadway  increased. 

Conclusion  — Litterbugs  are  not  physi 
cally  strong  individuals,  certainly  not  th 
type  persons  one  would  like  to  hav 
living  next  door  or  even  in  the  neighbo: 
hood.  Who  knows  what  other  type  sicl 
ness  these  weak  individuals  might  t 
carrying. 

Larry  V.  Boor 
Waterways  Patrolnu 
Mercer  County 


GOOD  GUYS? 

One  Sunday  morning  the  phone  rang, ; 
it  always  seems  to  do  in  the  spring  of  tl 
year,  so  that  in  itself  is  nothing  unusu£( 
however  the  conversation  was  not  of  tl 
typical  variety. 

Me  — Hello! 

Voice  — What  time  does  the  servi  > 
start? 

Me  — I beg  your  pardon? 

Voice  — What  time  does  church  begii 

Me  — I’m  sorry,  I think  you  have  t 
wrong  number. 

Voice  — Isn’t  this  Father  “so-and-so” 

Me  — No,  this  is  the  Fish  Commissi® 

Voice  — Sorry  . . . have  a nice  day. 

Now  I realize  we’ve  been  called  t 
“Good  Guys”  ...  but  I don’t  know  if  we 
that  good. 

Larry  V.  Boor 
Waterways  Patrolm 
Mercer  County 


“FLYING”  COHO  — 

During  coho  patrol  at  Lake  Erie,  O 
cers  Scobel,  Duvall,  and  I stopped  to  b 
some  apples  at  a roadside  market.  Wh 
making  conversation  about  problems  w 
violators  getting  in  the  streams  with  ne 
etc.,  the  farmer  asked,  “Are  you  allowed 
catch  coho  going  up  the  road?”  Rati 
puzzled,  I inquired,  "Up  the  roac 
Excitedly  the  man  said,  “Yes,  the  otl 
day  a truck  went  up  the  road,  hit  a bur 
and  a coho  came  flying  out  onto  the  ros 
way!”  Apparently,  someone  put  their  ca 
in  a tub  to  take  it  home. 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patroln 
McKean  County 
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ClAKY  TtlenlMq, 
BOOTS  ttlaii-.? 


OULDN'T  BELIEVE  IT! 

Mercy  Sakes!  What  Happened?  Call 
s printing  house!  There  was  no  Leaky 
tots  column  in  the  October  issue  of  my 
igler!  I couldn’t  believe  it  when  I turned 
page  2 and  didn’t  see  my  Leaky  Boots 
lumn  there.  I quickly  turned  all  the  other 
ges  thinking  that  maybe  the  column  was 
another  section  of  the  magazine.  It 
isn’t  there!  What  happened? 

I also  want  to  comment  on  the  “Shame, 
ame,  Shame!”  letter  that  appeared  in  the 
ptember  ’79  Leaky  Boots  column  of  the 
igler.  The  letter  writer’s  statement  that 
; author  of  the  article  “The  Raystown 
riper,”  (June  ’79),  and  the  editor  should 
:th  be  ashamed  of  themselves  is  totally 
icalled  for.  If  the  letter  writer  would  look 
ilhis  back  issue  of  the  June  ’76  Angler,  he 
■ uld  see  the  article  on  page  17  titled  “A 


Guide  To  Raystown  Lake.”  This  is  a 
tremendously  well  written  article.  Actually 
the  guide  consists  of  5 articles  written  by  5 
very  knowledgeable  men.  There  is  also  a 
very  detailed  map  showing  just  about 
everything  a camper,  angler,  hunter,  and 
sportsman  would  want  to  know  about  the 
lake.  I feel  that  the  writer  of  “Shame” 
should  read  his  Anglers  more  carefully, 
and  also  owes  the  editor  an  apology.  (Ed. 
note:  NAW!) 

There  were  also  two  other  recent  articles 
on  the  Raystown  Lake.  They  appeared  in 
the  September  ’77,  and  December  ’78 
issues  of  the  Angler. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I want  to  thank 
the  writer  of  “Shame”  for.  That  is  for 
giving  me  something  to  write  to  the  Angler 
about.  Everything  has  been  going  along  so 
good  in  the  Angler  that  it  has  been  a long 
time  since  I had  a reason  to  write. 

I would  also  like  to  compliment  you  on 
your  photography  which  has  appeared 
both  in  the  Angler  and  on  its  covers.  The 
colored  pictures  on  the  covers  are  espe- 
cially beautiful. 

I’ll  have  to  sign  off  for  now.  You  and 
your  staff  are  doing  a great  job  with  our 
magazine.  Keep  up  the  good  work!  Good 
fishin’. 


Felix  Volpe 
Norristown 


— - 

Is  there  someone  you  know 

I 

who  should  be  reading  the  Angler 


Let’s  not  be  too  hard  on  the  man,  Felix, 
he  might  be  a new  subscriber  and  never  saw 
those  issues.  Furthermore,  he’s  absolutely 
right:  one  of  ye  olde  Ed’s  shortcomings  — 
and  a good  many  writers  are  equally  guil- 
ty — is  to  assume  . . . “Shucks,  everybody 
knows  where  that  place  is!”  Now,  in  the 
writer’s  case,  being  a Philadelphian,  he  had 
reason  to  shout  — let’s  face  it,  Raystown 
isn’t  exactly  “just  outside  the  city  limits”! 

About  the  missing  Leaky  Boots  column: 
if  we  don’t  have  the  letters  to  the  editor  — 
well,  we  just  can’t  print  what  we  don’t  have. 
Too,  sometimes  we  get  some  pretty  hairy 
scribbled  notes  which  none  of  us  can  “de- 
code” and  we  can’t  risk  printing  what  we 
think  the  writer  said,  nor  can  we  attribute  it 
to  whom  we  think  wrote  it.  Then  too,  we 
quite  often  get  letters  which  are  misdi- 
rected — totally  outside  the  purview  of  the 
Fish  Commission  and  its  magazine  — and 
we  simply  can’t  handle  them. 

We’d  certainly  like  to  hear  more  from 
our  readers,  especially  sharing  their  experi- 
ences, tips,  things  they  would  like  to  see 
more  (or  less)  of  in  the  magazine  . . . we'd 
even  appreciate  a gripe  now  and 
then  . . . you  know,  just  to  keep  the  page 
interesting.  If  we  can’t  come  up  with  a 
response  or  a solution  here,  we’ve  got  a 
stafT  of  experts  in  every  field  who  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  clear  the  air  where 
needed.  Ed. 


. . regularly? 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN! 


' oil’ll  make 

hat  friend 

[ 

lappy  for 
12  full  months! 


Send  the  Angler  to  a friend — 


Name  (please  print) 

Street  or  RD# — Include  Box  Number 

City  State  Zipcode 

□ New  Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance  □ $4.00 — 1 year 

□ Renewal  (DO  NOT  SEND  CASH')  □ $10.00 — 3 years 

MAIL  TO 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P.0  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  Pa  17120 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


This  month  finds  two  types  of 
outdoorsmen  on  winter-locked  ponds 
and  marshes,  and  each  will  be 
carrying  a spud,  auger,  or  some  other 
tool  to  break  through  the  ice.  They  are 
the  trapper  and  the  ice  fisherman. 

Both  are  virtually  alone  on  the  snow 
cover  where  the  existence  of  water 
below  has  been  hidden  under  a white 
facade  that  makes  every  lake  look  like 
a flat  field.  Casual  visitors  to  the 
outdoors  have  tired  of  the  novelty  of 
ice  and  cold  and  no  longer  comment 
on  the  “alien  landscape”  that  local 
lakes  and  woodlands  have  become. 
Most  are  still  grudgingly  shoveling,  or 
spending  their  afternoons  in  front  of 
the  TV. 

Only  the  trapper  and  the  ice 
fisherman  see  what  is  happening  at 
the  waterside  at  the  tail  end  of  winter. 
They  both  seek  quarries  from  under 
the  ice:  the  one,  beavers  for  fur;  the 
other,  fish  for  dinner.  To  that  end, 
both  drill  or  chop  through  the  thick 
ice.  If  it’s  shallow  or  marshy  pond, 
they  may  find  the  same  thing. 

Stained  water  rushes  up  through 
the  hole,  bringing  bits  of  broken 
vegetation,  and  pond  weeds,  soft  and 
slimy,  cling  to  the  blades.  The  odor  is 
fetid,  like  something  dying,  rotting.  It 
will  have  little  effect  on  the  fur 
trapper’s  success,  but  for  the  ice 
fisherman,  his  sport  may  be  over  for 
the  year  and,  in  fact,  may  be  finished 
in  that  pond  for  quite  a while. 

What  is  happening  is  what  the 
outdoorsmen’s  first  impressions  tell 
them.  The  weeds  are  dying  and 
decaying.  But  that  fact  has  further 
significance.  As  on  land,  all  life  in  the 
water  depends  on  the  existence  and 
health  of  green  plants.  This  isn’t 
something  out  of  a biology  book,  it’s  a 
fact  that  fishermen  are  witnesses  to  — 
wherever  they  enjoy  their  sport. 

The  community  of  life  in  the  water 
builds  up  from  green  algae  and 
microscopic  animals  that  feed  on  them 
and  are  in  turn  eaten.  Larger  plants 
are  grazed  upon  by  bigger  creatures, 
vegetarian  vertebrates  and 


invertebrates,  insects  and  baitfish, 
providing  dinner  for  hungry  bass, 
trout,  even  the  mighty  muskellunge. 
But  without  that  solid  base  of  green 
plants  at  the  bottom,  the  structure 
collapses. 

Green  plants  do  more  than  provide 
food,  they  create  another  basis  for 
underwater  life  by  releasing  oxygen. 
During  the  daytime  they  create  food 
(plant  sugar)  for  themselves  from  the 
energy  of  sunlight  and  carbon  dioxide, 
releasing  so  much  oxygen  that  it 
provides  for  their  own  transpiration, 
the  breathing  needs  of  animal  life  in 
the  water  and  there  is  even  enough 
left  over  to  see  the  pond  community 
through  dark  nights. 

But  now  it’s  February,  and  an 
offensive  odor  is  issuing  from  the  lake 
water.  The  structure  is  collapsing.  In 
shallow  ponds  and  marshes,  the 
problem  is  created  by  an  extremely 
cold  winter,  in  which  the  ice  freezes  to 
unusual  depths,  compounded  by  a 
particularly  heavy  snow  cover. 

Though  bright  and  dazzling  to  us 
above,  the  snow  prevents  light  from 
entering  the  water  below  and 
photosynthesis  ceases. 

The  obvious  happens,  the  green 
plants  die.  The  ice  had  long  before 
placed  an  effective  cap  on  the  water 
surface  and  no  oxygen  could  be 
introduced  mechanically  by  wave  and 
wind  action.  The  reduced  oxygen 
demands  of  semi-dormant  fish,  sleepy 
frogs,  bugs  and  salamanders  use  up 
the  oxygen  that  is  present,  but  if  the 
plants  were  still  alive,  they  might  all 
make  it  through  the  winter. 

The  fact  that  the  plants  are  no 
longer  producing  oxygen  is  not  the 
sole  culprit.  The  decomposing  action 
takes  even  more  oxygen  from  the 
water  and  the  progression  continues, 
with  increased  dying  and  decaying. 
The  reason  this  hurts  the  ice  fishing  is 
that  the  rest  of  the  pond  life  is  being 
robbed  of  needed  oxygen.  Animal 
species,  from  mayfly  nymphs  and 
crayfish  to  bass  and  bluegills,  are 
descending  deeper  into  a stupor  that 


will  end  in  death. 

The  first  to  feel  the  “oxygen  grab” 
and  suffocate  are  the  more  sensitive 
species:  trout,  as  the  oxygen  level  falls 
past  5 parts  per  million;  warmwater 
fish,  such  as  the  bass  that  fishermen 
prize  so  highly,  as  the  pond’s  dissolved 
oxygen  sinks  below  3 parts  per 
million.  This  may  leave  alive  only  less 
desirable  types  that  can  exist  on  little 
oxygen,  such  as  carp,  goldfish  and 
catfish. 

The  most  unsettling  result  of  this 
phenomenon,  called  “winterkill,”  is 
that,  come  spring,  the  passerby  to  a 
shallow  pond  or  swamp  will  find  many 
dead  fish  along  the  shore,  from  tiny 
minnows  to  trophy  bass  he  wishes  he 
could  have  caught.  Then  he  cries, 
“Pollution!”  Of  course,  it’s  not  a 
chemical  defiling  the  water,  rather  a 
natural,  though  unfortunate  chain  of 
events  that  has  produced  the  same 
result,  sometimes  with  a total  fish  kill. 

Several  years  ago,  during  a winter 
in  which  the  temperature  stayed 
below  zero  for  weeks  and  we  had  deep 
snow,  after  the  ice  melted  quite  a few 
people  in  my  area  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  had  this  “pollution” 
problem.  It  was  really  winterkill.  It 
occurred  not  only  in  natural  marshes 
and  swamps,  but  in  farm  ponds. 

What  these  bodies  of  water  had  in 
common,  besides  being  victims  of  a 
severe  winter,  was  that  they  were  all 
shallow,  most  less  than  ten  feet  deep, 
had  no  good  springs  or  inflowing 
streams  and  supported  excessive  weec 
growth.  In  some  cases,  an 
overpopulation  of  fish  aggravated  the 
problem,  as  can  happen  in  a farm 
pond  when  the  bass  are  caught  and 
the  bluegills  proliferate  until  they  are 
stunted  and  overrunning  the  place.  O 
course,  throughout  much  of  the  state, 
this  is  a condition  that  rarely  occurs, 
as  the  lakes  are  deeper  and  winter 
milder,  but  it’s  something  to  think 
about  when  building  a pond. 

Where  winterkill  is  a one-time 
occurrence,  restocking  may  be  all  a 
pond  owner  need  do.  However,  if  son 
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;h  have  survived,  they  will 
populate  and  show  good  growth, 
itil  there  are  too  many  once  again, 
'ften  the  marsh  or  shallow  pond  is  in 
lie  last  stages  of  its  life  as  a “lake” 
ad  has  been  filling  in  with  sediment 
ad  weeds  every  year.  The  kill  is  a 
utural  happening  in  the  cycle  that 
-ill  transform  it  into  a boggy 
leadow.  Where  events  have  been 
slowed  to  progress  naturally,  in  its 
1st  years  the  pond  will  become  a 
< tfish  hole. 

Normally,  the  lake  community 
frvives  the  winter,  though  it  may  be 
sressed,  due  to  the  conditions  of  ice 
ad  snow  that  could  lead,  in  the 
ttreme,  to  winterkill.  Hibernators  in 
tie  mud,  dragonfly  nymphs,  insect 
lrvae,  frogs,  salamanders  and 
Fhargic  fish,  have  all  reduced  their 
hdy  requirements  and  need  only 
siall  amounts  of  oxygen  which  they 
£t  by  intermittent  breathing  or, 
i^eniously,  as  in  the  amphibians, 
trough  their  skin.  In  some,  the  heart 
Is  practically  stopped  beating.  Some 
cn  withstand  partial  freezing  and 
sll  awake  alive  and  healthy  when  the 
taw  comes.  In  most  cases,  spring 
f ds  pond  life  only  slightly  worse  for 
ts  wear  of  winter. 

But  though  the  ice  fisherman  to  the 
sallow  pond  might  be  better  off 
pcking  up  his  gear  and  going  to  a 
(leper  lake,  the  trapper  can  go  on 
dilling  his  holes  and  setting  his  traps 
f'  beavers  swimming  under  the  ice. 
ley,  too,  are  a part  of  the  waterside 
ad  may  have  a great  influence  on  the 
li:  of  a pond.  Beavers  may  have  been 
t;  sole  force  that  created  a pond 
ffm  a cold,  free  flowing  stream,  and 
threby  provided  a habitat  suitable  for 
pints  and  animals  that  could  only 
i Srvive  in  the  warmer,  still  water. 

( Beavers  don’t  feel  the  oxygen 
djDletion  that  may  be  wracking  their 
(Ppd.  They  can  always  go  ashore  for 
a if  there  are  any  holes  in  the  ice  or 
i;ti  vel  an  underwater  tunnel 
aave-ground  chambers  in  their  lodge, 
(jrr  food  they  needn’t  depend  on  pond 
.aiimals  and  weeds,  instead  they  have 
. icured  a cache  of  green  twigs  and 
jibinches  such  as  streamside  aspen, 
jr;bch,  maple  and  willow,  to  the  bottom 
r 3 the  pond.  What  the  trapper  sees  of 
l th  life  of  the  pond  is  a fat  beaver  with 
a lossy  pelt  in  his  trap,  one  of  the 
fmily  living  there,  and  in  the 
iplekness  of  the  animal  he  knows  there 
promise  of  the  colony  having  more 
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young  come  spring. 

Sharing  the  beaver’s  world  are 
muskrats,  which  are  noted  for  digging 
holes  in  the  stream  bank,  that  double 
as  hiding  places  for  fish  and  snapping 
turtles.  Muskrats  can  ruin  a pond, 
tunneling  into  earthen  dams,  riddling 
them  with  holes  and  burrows  that 
weaken  the  structure,  a role  quite  the 
opposite  of  the  beaver,  as  the  pond 
reverts  to  a stream  bed.  By  removing 
some  of  the  burgeoning  number  of 
muskrats  earlier  in  the  winter,  the 
trapper  was  actually  helping  to 
preserve  the  pond.  But  underwater 
trapping  sets  are  still  largely  a matter 
of  luck,  skill  and  optimism.  There’s 
nothing  to  say  the  critter  has  to  come 
by  this  way! 

Besides  tunnels  in  the  banks  that 
lead  to  chambers  above  water  level, 
muskrats  may  also  build  houses  of 
vegetation.  Theirs  should  be  called 
huts,  as  they’re  hardly  lodges, 
muskrats  being  sort  of  poor  cousins  to 
the  folks  in  the  big  chateau  down  the 
way.  In  a frozen  marsh  or  lake 
shallows,  these  look  like  piles  of 
whatever  had  been  lying  around. 


cattail  stalks  and  leaves,  various 
grasses,  dried  weeds  and  mud,  but 
they’re  a snug  home  to  a muskrat. 

However,  the  huts  are  not 
completely  impenetrable.  The  trapper 
or  ice  fisherman  may  cross  a set  of 
tracks  leading  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
disappearing  through  a break  in  the 
ice.  A mink  is  just  a big,  water-loving 
weasel  and  he  is  as  adept  at  killing. 

He  can  swim  into  a muskrat’s  hut  or 
hole  and  take  his  dinner  by  force. 
Minks  also  kill  rabbits  easily,  but 
then,  all  the  pondside  predators  are 
competing  for  a midwinter  meal  of 
cottontail. 

Around  and  on  the  pond  can  be 
seen  prints  of  rabbits  and  foxes,  marks 
of  wings  of  owls  and  hawks  where 
they  swooped  to  the  ground,  even  the 
stains  of  blood  on  the  snow. 

Something  dies,  but  something  eats 
and  survives.  For  animals  around  a 
frozen  pond,  the  problems  of  this  last 
and  hardest  month  of  winter  are  cold 
and  hunger,  while  in  the  pond  the 
problem  is  even  more  fundamental, 
enough  oxygen  to  breathe.  Luckily, 
spring  is  not  far  ahead. 
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Kristin  Hugya's  7-pound,  27V4-inch  coho  salmon  became  a meal  from  the  creel. 
The  daughter  of  PFC  President  John  Hugya  caught  six  fish  on  her  Erie  trip. 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  Photo 


MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

If  I were  younger  and  more  energetic 
I’d  probably  dig  into  archeology  to 
find  out  how  many  layers  of  civiliza- 
tion cover  this  earth  we  live  on  or 
possibly  to  discover  the  what,  when, 
and  where  origin  of  cooking  with 
spices  and  herbs. 

Digging  and  sifting  would  be  much 
more  exciting  than  sitting  by  a warm 
hearth  reading  someone  else's  account 
of  excavating  the  Mayan  ruins  in 
South  America  or  the  unearthing  of  an 
unusual  utensil  thought  to  have  been 
used  before  4000  BC  in  China. 

My  feminine  curiosity  is  superceded 
by  my  love  of  creature  comforts,  so  I’ll 
continue  being  an  armchair  archeolo- 
gist and  absorb  my  knowledge  from 
the  printed  word. 

It’s  amazing  how  many  myths  and 
superstitions  have  followed  the  use  of 
spices  and  herbs  from  ancient  times  to 
the  present  day.  Ignorance  created  and 
preserved  many  of  the  tales  handed 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The 
discovery  of  spices  remains  a mystery 
but  archeologists  estimate  that  primi- 
tive man  discovered  aromatic  plants 
and  was  using  them  to  improve  the 
taste  of  food  at  least  50,000  years 
before  Christ. 


Lacking  a logical  explanation  for 
the  formation  of  the  earth,  Assyrians, 
attributed  it  to  the  sesame  seed.  A 
little  farfetched  perhaps,  but  their 
inability  to  comprehend  the  formation 
of  the  planet  we  live  on  helped  develop 
the  legend.  The  seed  supposedly  pre- 
dated the  world  and  was  used  to  make 
wine  for  the  gods  that  were  thought  to 
exist  centuries  before  Christ.  Appar- 
ently a large  quantity  of  the  concoc- 
tion was  quaffed  at  one  of  their  gather- 
ings and  it  was  then  they  decided  to 
create  the  world. 


Sesame  was  the  magic  word  used  by 
Ali  Baba  when  fighting  the  40  thieves. 
If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  this  gallant 
defender,  dig  out  a copy  of  Arabian 
Nights  and  pursue  the  achievements  of 
this  mythical  character. 

You  need  not  be  bound  to  the  tradi- 


tional breads,  cakes  or  confections  that 
the  seed  is  generally  associated  with. 
Be  daring,  as  was  Ali,  and  mix  some  in 
your  tossed  salad,  or  your  homemade 
seasoned  crumbs  to  use  when  breading 
fish  or  cut  any  firm  fleshed  fish  filets 
into  jumbo  shrimp  size  pieces.  Dip 
them  in  egg  batter  and  then  in  sesame 
seeds.  Pick  up  as  many  seeds  as  will 
cling  to  the  fish  and  saute  in  butter 
until  lightly  browned.  Don’t  overcook. 

Spices  and  herbs,  or  herbs  and 
spices,  no  matter  which  came  first, 
were  originally  used  as  preservatives 
and  camouflaging  agents  for  fish 
meats  and  other  foods  past  theii 
prime.  An  added  plus  is  they  satisfy 
man’s  craving  for  flavor  ...  a remark 
able  blending  of  aroma  and  taste. 

Fresh  herbs  from  your  own  her! 
patch  outside  the  kitchen  door  are  i 
real  asset  when  it  comes  time  t< 
prepare  a meal.  Aside  from  being  righ 
there,  herbs  add  a special  flair  to  horm 
cooking. 

If  fennel,  the  mildly  anise  flavore< 
herb,  is  a favorite  of  yours,  tr; 
barbecuing  or  baking  a whole  bass  oi 
a bed  of  the  fresh  feathery  leaves.  Thi 
is  excellent  with  any  firm,  white 
fleshed  fish. 

Marjoram  enhances  the  flavor  o 
many  meats  but  seldom  is  it  used  t 
flavor  fish.  The  following  recipe  fo 
poached  fish  will  transform  am 
enhance  the  flavor  so  that  even  a fish 
hater  will  be  enticed  into  eating  it. 

1 pound  skinned  and  fileted  firr 

fleshed  fish 

2 cups  chopped  onion 

2 cloves  garlic,  minced 

’/»  cup  butter  or  margarine 

1 can  Italian  plum  tomatoes 

2 tsp  dry  marjoram  (or  1 tbsp 
chopped  fresh) 

1 tsp  salt 

'/4  tsp  pepper 

Melt  butter  in  large  skillet  an 
saute  onions  and  garlic  until  transpai 
ent.  Drain  liquid  from  tomatoe: 
reserve  '/4  cup.  Add  remaining  liquid  t 
onions  and  garlic.  Cook,  stirring  ofte 
until  liquid  has  almost  evaporated. 

Mix  dry  marjoram  into  reserve 
tomato  liquid  and  let  stand  for  1 
minutes.  When  most  of  the  liquid  hi 
evaporated  from  pan,  stir  in  tomatoe 
marjoram,  salt  and  pepper.  Bre£ 
tomatoes  into  small  pieces  with 
wooden  spoon. 

Place  fish  on  mixture  and  spo( 
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lart  of  the  sauce  over  fish.  Cover  skil- 
;t  and  lower  heat.  Simmer  for  about 
0 minutes  or  until  fish  flakes  easily. 

Long  before  the  supermarket  en- 
ured the  scene,  the  kitchen  garden 
'as  a necessity.  Native  corn,  squash 
nd  pumpkins  prospered  beside  im- 
orted  European  vegetables  to  provide 
X)d  for  the  early  settler. 

An  herb  garden,  as  essential  as  the 
egetable  garden,  was  planted  right 
utside  the  kitchen  door.  Only  a few 
:eps  and  the  housewife  was  able  to 
ick  a favorite  seasoning  to  flavor  a 
mmering  chowder  or  select  a special 
lint  for  steeping  a pot  of  tea. 


I 

When  commercially  packaged  sea- 
rings arrived  on  grocery  shelves,  the 
ome  herb  garden  rapidly  declined 
nd  gradually  was  replaced  with  more 
xorative  plantings. 

Early  herb  gardens  not  only  filled 
llinary,  medicinal  and  aromatic 
ieds  of  the  family,  they  satisfied  the 
Dusewife’s  esthetic  needs.  Each  “knot 
irden,”  as  it  was  called,  expressed 
ie  individuality  of  the  planter  . . . 
'me  were  planted  in  neat  rows  while 
'hers  became  miniature  formal  gard- 
ns.  A straw  beehive  or  a decorative 
•id  symbolic  plant  frequently  formed 
e hub  which  all  plantings  and  walk- 
it  ays  radiated. 

If  you  would  like  the  excitement  of 
lanning  and  planting  your  own  knot 
jirden,  step  back  in  time  and  drive 
' own  to  historic  Donegal  Mills  Planta- 
: ')n,  located  off  Rt.  283,  south  of  Mt. 
ittfJiy,  Pa.,  to  see  a most  delightful  herb 
jtcj.rden.  Planted  many  years  ago  by  a 
sice  forgotten  Mennonite  housewife 
'ao  needed  herbs  for  her  kitchen,  reli- 
gion for  her  soul,  and  unpretentious 
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beauty. 

Herbs  used  in  the  following  Fish 
Pilaf  can  be  grown  in  your  garden. 

4 strips  lean  bacon,  cut  in  >/2  inch 
pieces 

1 large  onion,  chopped 

2 cups  long  grain  white  rice 

'/2  tsp  each  crushed  thyme  and 
marjoram 

1 20  oz  can  tomatoes 

4 cups  chicken  broth  or  fish  stock 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2 cups  left  over  cooked  fish 

'/» cup  pine  nuts,  slivered  almonds  or 
chopped  walnuts  may  be  substi- 
tuted 

fresh  parsley,  chopped 

In  a large  skillet  or  Dutch  oven, 
cook  the  bacon  bits  until  crisp. 
Remove,  drain  and  reserve.  Saute  the 
onions  in  bacon  drippings  until  trans- 
lucent (do  not  brown).  Stir  uncooked 
rice  into  onions  and  brown  lightly. 
Add  tomatoes,  stock  and  herbs.  Stir 
just  enough  to  blend  all  ingredients. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  bring  to  a 
boil,  cover  pot  and  reduce  heat  to 
simmer.  Cook  until  rice  is  tender  but 


not  soft.  It  will  take  about  15  minutes. 
Blend  in  flaked  fish  and  let  heat 
through.  Heap  rice  in  center  of  large 
heated  platter.  Keep  warm. 

Lightly  saute  the  nuts  in  melted 
butter.  Sprinkle  bacon  bits,  nuts  and 
chopped  parsley  over  rice  mound. 

Add  a touch  of  glamour  . . . sur- 
round the  mound  of  rice  with 
mushrooms  sauteed  in  butter. 

Grind  a mill,  or  shake  a shaker, 
whichever  way  you  add  it  to  your  food, 
black  pepper  is  the  simplest,  easiest 
and  most  widely  used  spice  today. 


Running  a close  second  in  this  cross- 
country race  for  supremacy  is  mus- 
tard. We  smear  it  on  hot  dogs,  add  it  to 
salad  dressings  and  mix  it  in  fish 
sauces  to  provide  an  extra  dash  of 
flavor. 

The  following  sauces  are  excellent 
when  poured  over  steamed,  poached  or 
broiled  fish. 

YOGURT  SAUCE 

1 cup  plain  yogurt 
1 or  2 tbsp  lemon  juice 
1 or  2 tbsp  honey 

1 tbsp  mustard  powder — more  or 

less  to  taste 

Dash  Tabasco  Sauce 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  serve 
warm  over  hot  fish  or  cold  with  fish 
salad.  When  warming  sauce,  do  not  let 
it  come  to  a boil. 

MUSTARD  BUTTER 

Blend  1 teaspoon  powdered  mus- 
tard (more  or  less)  into  '/4  cup  softened 
butter  or  margarine.  Spread  on  fish 
filet  when  broiling  or  melt  and  serve 
very  hot  with  cooked  fish. 

The  following  fish-apple  casserole 
may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold  and  is  an 
excellent  way  to  prepare  part  of  a 
large  musky. 

1 pound  boneless  fish 
1 red  apple,  sliced,  leave  the  skin  on 
1 cup  milk 
1 egg  beaten 

1 '/2  tbsp  melted  butter  or  margarine 

1 tsp  mustard,  right  out  of  the  jar 

2 tsp  lemon  juice 

1 tsp  brown  sugar 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

l'/2  cups  bread  crumbs,  make  your 

own  from  leftover  bread 

1 tbsp  butter  or  margarine  for 

dotting 

Cut  fish  into  small  pieces.  Mix  with 
apple  slices,  milk  and  beaten  egg. 
Combine  melted  butter,  mustard, 
lemon  juice,  brown  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper  and  add  to  fish  mixture. 
Spread  ‘/2  cup  bread  crumbs  over 
bottom  of  well-greased  casserole. 
Cover  crumbs  with  fish  and  top  with 
remaining  crumbs.  Dot  with  bits  of 
butter. 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees  and 
bake  for  30  minutes  or  until  mixture  is 
firm  and  nicely  browned  on  top. 
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Pymatuning  has  much  to  offer:  all  major  gamefish  and  panfish,  plus  these  scrappy  10-  to  12-inch  white  bass. 


Pymatuning’s  Ice  Bonanza 

by  Edward  T.  Gray 


Ice  fishing  usually  starts  on  Pymatuning  Lake  when 

fishermen  see  the  first  ice  forming.  They 

begin  to  venture  out  when  it  is  felt  safe  to  walk 

on  and  begin  fishing  in  about  18  to  22  feet 

of  water  just  above  the  dam  near  Jamestown,  Pa. 

The  early  winter  months  seem  to  be  best, 

but  the  action  continues  through  February  and  into 

March.  It’s  a big  lake  to  fish  and  seldom 

can  you  find  what  might  really  be  called  a “crowd.” 

Jigging  with  sonar  lures,  or  others  which 

sink  rapidly,  has  always  produced  good  catches  of 

walleyes  and  white  bass.  Although  the  white 


bass  is  not  widely  distributed  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  state,  Pymatuning  has  an  abundance 
of  these  scrappers  and  they  provide  plenty  of  good 
fishing  for  those  hardy  enough  to  brave  the 
winter  elements.  Not  overly  particular,  they  can  b 
taken  on  live  minnows  as  well.  For  those  who 
prefer  to  “sit  it  out,”  and  there  are  many  who  do, 
jigging  sticks  are  set  aside  and  tip-ups 
are  baited  with  live  minnows  — a well-proven 
method  of  ice  fishing  anywhere.  There  are 
always  some  fishermen  who  continue  fishing  at 
Pymatuning  right  up  to  the  spring  thaw. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE 
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A Linesville  resident,  Bill  apparently  knows  a 
good  bit  about  catching  white  bass! 


Marion  Bugdal,  below,  came  over  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio  for  her  “good  eating " size  walleye. 


W/  Scheppelman,  above,  shows  how  conventional 
ackle  is  put  to  use  at  Pymatuning. 


George  Starinchak,  below,  made  the  trip  up  from 
ittsburgh;  caught  a 25-inch  walleye. 
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The  Tale  of  the  “Tiger” . . . Musky,  that  is, 

what  it  is  and  how  it  came  to  be 


Raceways  at  Huntsdale,  above,  alternate:  rearing  fingerling  muskies  and  trout  in  turn  until  stocking  size  is  attained. 


by  Bill  Porter  photos  by  the  author 


“Tiger!  Tiger!  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry?” 

— William  Blake 
(1757-1827) 

rJThe  poet  Blake  had  a different  tiger 
in  mind  — perhaps  several  — when  he 
penned  those  lines  a couple  of  centu- 
ries ago.  Yet  there  is  a reasonable 
parallel  between  the  majestic  feline  of 
the  jungle  and  the  savage  predatory 
tiger  musky,  now  45,000  strong  at  the 
Huntsdale  Fish  Culture  Station.  As 
the  story  develops,  the  comparison 
should  become  quite  clear. 

The  tiger  needs  to  be  defined  and  a 
bit  of  its  history  also  seems  in  order  for 
a better  insight  into  the  specifics  of  the 
Huntsdale  program.  Initially,  the  fish 
is  a hybrid,  derived  from  a cross 
between  the  purebred  musky  and  the 
northren  pike.  The  cross  works  both 
ways  although  the  female  musky 


provides  more  eggs  and  the  male 
northern  completes  the  cycle.  Neither 
parent  pike  will  respond  well  to  dry 
food,  which  has  been  a stumbling 
block  in  the  artificial  propagation  of 
these  predatory  gamefish.  Peculiarly 
enough,  the  tiger  offspring  responds 
easily  and  grows  fast  on  a pellet  diet, 
which  suits  it  admirably  to  mass  pro- 
duction and  reduced  problems  for  the 
hatchery  technicians. 

The  current  status  of  the  tiger 
musky  program  was  not  reached  in  a 
day  and  some  of  the  steps  along  the 
way  are  worth  noting  before  arriving 
at  Huntsdale.  The  introduction  of 
muskies  to  Pennsylvania  waters  is 
credited  to  various  efforts  in  the 
1800’s.  These  early  stockings  and 
studies  were  essentially  in  western 
waters  of  the  state  and  dealt  with  the 
purebred  fish.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  entry  into  the  musky 
program  is  much  more  current  with  a 
date  of  1953  as  being  the  official  year 


for  purebred  musky  projects  in  west 
ern  counties.  Tigers  appeared  off 
dally  on  the  scene  in  1968  when  th 
Fish  Commission  began  to  produc 
them  in  reasonable  quantities. 

Serious  experimentation  with  dr 
foods  was  done  in  1972  with  positiv 
results.  By  1974  the  dry  crumbles  an 
pellet  diet  patterns  seemed  secure  an 
tigers  were  initiated  to  the  state’s  fisl 
ermen.  It  was  apparent  to  th 
researchers  and  fisheries  techniciai 
that  the  dry  diet  could  work  on  ma 
levels  and  so  in  1976  a major  step 
musky  production  was  firmly  esta 
fished.  During  this  year,  75,957  tig 
muskies  were  reared  on  the  dry  foo 
Since  then,  the  numbers  raised  see 
controlled  only  by  the  facilities  ava 
able  or  the  stocking  ratios  appropria 
to  a given  watercourse  or  area. 

Just  a step  away  from  the  Hunt 
dale  details,  it  is  interesting  to  note  t 
relative  newness  of  the  hybrid  mus 
program  and  its  rapid  growth.  Wit 
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out  any  attempt  at  a chronological 
isting,  here  are  a few  examples.  Lou 
Zaine  in  his  North  American  Fresh 
Water  Sport  Fish  refers  to  only  three 
ipecies  of  muskies:  the  common  mus- 
ellunge,  the  Chautauqua,  and  the 
orthern  muskellunge.  Those  omitted 
ire  hybrids  such  as  the  product  of  the 
nuskellunge  and  the  northern  pike 
‘with  whom  the  muskellunge  occa- 
;ionally  crossbreeds.”  Copyright  of  the 
volume  was  1949.  The  Pike  Family, 
opyright  1953,  by  Robert  Page 
dncoln,  includes  a chapter  on  colora- 
physical  facts  of  the  musky, 
he  key  issues  seems  to  be  the 
of  a “tiger”  musky  as  an 
itional  species  to  the  three  or  four 


later.  Bergh  also  makes  a reference  to 
a related  study,  done  in  1967  by  Keen 
Buss,  at  that  time  a well-known  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  biologist, 
and  associates  into  the  tiger.  Major 
results  showed  a remarkable  foot  of 
growth  for  the  hybrid  in  a four-month 
period  against  a seven  to  eight-inch 
growth  for  the  purebred  in  the  same 
period.  For  those,  who  would  like  to 
read  more,  see  Bergh’s  book  and  the 
fine  bibliography  at  its  end.  Now  Ted 
Dingle,  Superintendent,  Huntsdale, 
and  45,000  tiger  muskies  are  waiting 
to  tell  their  story. 

The  old  question,  “Which  comes 
first  the  chicken  or  the  egg?”,  was 
easy  for  Ted  to  answer,  speaking  of 


Anyway,  the  eyed-eggs  are  in  the 
new  hatchhouse  just  south  of  the  main 
Huntsdale  complex.  It  is  April  and  the 
young  muskies  are  working  from  the 
eyed-egg  to  the  egg-sack  fry  stage  and 
are  literally  crawling  the  sides  of  their 
rearing  tanks.  Again,  another  problem 
rears  its  head.  As  Dingle  explained, 
the  young  muskies  — egg  through 
stocking  size  — need  warm  water  in 
the  68°  to  70°  range  to  survive  and 
grow.  Since  Huntsdale  has  long  been 
known  for  its  excellent  even  tempera- 
ture, cold  water  for  trout,  the  require- 
ments of  the  young  muskies  posed  a 
problem  for  the  engineers  and  fisheries 
technicians.  The  end  product  was  a 
heat  source  for  water  that  would  be 


Dave  Bierly  of  the  “musky  crew’’  loads  one  of  the  many  automatic  feed- 
ers in  use  at  this  “intensive  rearing  station.  ’’  More  of  these  feeders  can 
be  seen  in  the  distance  in  the  photo  above.  Two  timers  are  needed  to  op- 
erate each  unit  and  when  the  feeders  are  loaded  they  extend  out  to  the 
center  of  each  raceway. 


xepted  ones.  The  argument  seems  to 
that  the  tiger,  was  once  thought  to 
i indigenous  to  a series  of  lakes  in 
Wisconsin;  however,  reports  of  the 
gnificantly  striped  fish  came  from 
her  waters  in  other  states.  One  might 
ake  the  inference  that  the  tiger 
/bird  was  occurring  in  nature  and 
id  not  yet  been  given  its  proper  place 
the  sun. 

Finally,  Kit  Bergh  in  his  Northern 
ike  Fishing,  copyrighted  in  1975, 
eludes  a section  on  hybrids  and 
entions  the  successful  work  of 
ologists  Eddy  and  Surber  in  1947 
ith  the  musky-northern  cross.  A 
gher  egg  hatch  percentage  resulted, 
it  the  dry  food  work  was  to  come 
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muskies,  of  course.  The  egg  is  the 
basic  concern  and  most  of  Huntsdale’s 
eyed-eggs  come  from  the  Linesville 
Station.  And  here  occurs  the  first  of 
several  critical  stages  in  the  life  of  the 
tiger.  The  amount  of  sperm  produced 
by  the  male  pike  is  small  by  compari- 
son to  the  thousands  of  eggs  produced 
by  one  female.  At  the  same  time,  the 
male’s  reproductive  cells  may  not  be 
fertile.  Several  males  are  usually  read- 
ily available  to  fertilize  the  eggs 
removed  from  the  female.  The  skill  of 
the  fisheries  technician  comes  into 
play  in  determining  the  quality  of  the 
sperm.  He  has  very  little  time  to  make 
a slide  and  check  his  microscope  for 
activity. 


mixed  by  thermostatic  control  with 
naturally  cold  water  and  the  tanks 
would  receive  the  blend  at  the  right 
temperature.  The  hatchhouse  and  its 
internal  equipment  were  built  accord- 
ingly and  the  temperature  problem 
was  licked  for  at  least  the  very  early 
stages. 

Outside  in  the  rearing  tanks,  tem- 
perature was  still  a concern,  as  Dave 
Bierly  of  the  musky  crew  explained. 
There’s  a tendency  by  Dave  and  other 
members  of  the  crew  to  hope  for  an 
early  spring  with  warming  of  the  local 
water  sources,  particularly  a large 
warm  water  pond,  whose  surface 
waters  are  run  through  a new  and 
involved  aerator  that  blends  pond 
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water  and  spring  water  to  at  least  a 
warm  enough  temperature  that  the 
young  fingerlings  can  handle.  So  far, 
there  have  been  no  serious  problems 
here;  however,  care  must  be  taken  and 
each  spring  is  a new  worry  period. 

At  this  point  Superintendent  Dingle 
pointed  out  the  specialized  construc- 
tion of  the  raceways,  housing  the 
current  45,000  young  tigers.  Each  bin 
or  section  can  be  handled  as  an  inde- 
pendent unit  with  its  own  fresh  water 
supply  with  constant  temperature  and 
dissolved  oxygen  supply.  This  is  a defi- 
nite improvement  over  raceways  that 
must  use  water  through  several 
sections  with  the  last  section  in  line 


obviously  getting  an  inferior,  or  at 
least  less  acceptable,  water  supply. 

Incidentally,  Ted  calls  this  section 
of  the  complex  “The  Intensive  Use 
Unit”  since  trout  fingerlings  use  the 
same  facilities  before  and  after  the 
muskies  do  their  time  in  the  outside 
units.  In  relation  to  this  continued 
year-round  use,  Dingle  pointed  out  the 
economic  and  versatility  values  of  this 
portion  of  Huntsdale’s  total  complex. 
Musky  fingerlings  go  into  the  race- 
ways as  they  come  off  the  fry  stage, 
usually  in  May.  They  are  stocked  in 
October  and  the  raceways  cleaned. 
The  fingerling  trout  that  have  been 
developing  in  the  rearing  tanks  of  the 


hatchhouse  then  become  the  occupants 
until  early  March  and  April  stockings. 

So,  properly  housed  at  all  points 
along  the  way,  the  young  tigers  must 
be  fed  and  what  is  possibly  the  high 
point  of  this  article  comes  into  its  own, 
the  dry  feed  diet.  When  the  tiger  is 
large  enough  to  take  external  food,  a 
near  powder-sized  formula  is  intro- 
duced to  the  rearing  tank.  As  the  fish 
grows  the  powder  moves  to  a crumble 
and  then  through  a series  of  pellets  of 
increasing  size.  According  to  Richard 
Griffey,  another  member  of  the  musky 
crew,  the  early  stages  of  crumbles 
match  the  trout  food  rather  closely  by 
content  and  amounts.  Then  as  the 


A new  type  of  blending  aerator,  left, 
mixes  cold  spring  water  and  warm 
pond  water.  Though  working  efficient- 
ly, it  is  still  considered  to 
be  in  the  experimental  stage  by  the 
crew  at  Huntsdale. 


Details  of  the  screens,  racks,  and 
water  control  valves  for  each 
section  of  the  musky  raceways  are 
shown  in  the  photo  at  right. 
Each  section  can  be  operated  in- 
dependently of  all  others. 


muskies  grow,  there  are  some  adjust- 
ments to  the  pellet’s  composition  to 
adjust  to  the  needs  of  that  particular 
fish.  Automatic  feeders,  two  to  a 
section  of  the  raceway,  do  the  feeding 
chores  with  two  time  clocks  to  each 
feeder  to  turn  the  units  on  and  off. 
Aside  from  the  growth  factor,  the 
clean  “swept”  bottom  areas  under  the 
feeders’  spraying  range  attest  to  the 
activity  of  the  muskies. 

Then  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of 
the  tiger  would  be  about  over.  And  so 
it  is  with  a few  added  comments  by 
Ted  and  his  crew  of  “cool”  coolwater 
experts.  Young  muskies  have  a para- 
site problem,  particularly  a micro- 
scopic protozoan  form  common  to 
Pennsylvania  waters  and  in  surplus  at 
Huntsdale.  On  another  issue,  the 
growth  rate  is  fantastic  with  a foot  or 
more  of  tiger  grown  in  about  six 
months.  Nearly  a year  is  required  to 
produce  the  same-sized  purebred. 
Incidentally,  Huntsdale  raises  about 
5,000  purebreds  in  its  hatchhouse.  As 
Jay  Osman,  the  third  member  of  the 
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tiger  crew,  showed  the  field  mark 
distinctions  of  the  two  species,  he  also 
explained  the  need  for  the  heavy 
covers  over  the  purebreds  — they  were 
designed  to  keep  the  muskies  in  their 
tanks.  And  then  there  were  some 
conclusions  and  afterthoughts  about 
the  burgeoning  musky  program  using 
the  tigers. 

Most  of  the  problems  have  been 
licked  or  can  be  controlled,  so  it  is  now 
possible  to  raise  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  muskies  at  will.  Has  the  Fish! 
Commission  created  a monster?  This 
writer  doesn’t  think  so.  The  tigers  can 
be  used  as  natural  predator  controls 
only  and  since  they  are  sterile,  there 


will  be  no  reproduction  so  that  the  to] 
link  predator  will  never  outnumber  th' 
lesser  species  it  is  to  control.  On  th 
other  hand,  by  regularly  yearly  pro 
grammed  stockings  a new  gam 
fishery  can  be  established  and  sus 
tained  in  suitable  waters  for  the  spot 
fishermen.  No  — no  monster  — just 
successful  project  that  has  culminate 
in  diverse  uses. 

To  answer  William  Blake’s  origin* 
question,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Coir 
mission  has  succeeded  admirably  i 
giving  that  “immortal  hand  or  eye”  a| 
assist  in  the  tiger  musky’s  “fearfi 
symmetry.”  Huntsdale’s  45,000  exan 
pies  prove  the  point. 
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pond,  above,  supplies  water  which  is  warmer  than  spring 
?r  for  eventual  mixing  at  the  musky  raceways. 


hve  Bierly,  below,  examines  young  tiger  musky  taken  from 
\>nd.  Note  “tiger"  markings;  quite  obvious  at  this  age. 


Shown  above  is  an  interior  view  of  hatchhouse.  Thermo- 
static controls  keep  water  temperature  68° -70°. 


Superintendent  Ted  Dingle,  above,  has  all  the  answers  to 
queries  about  Huntsdale's  crop  of  cooiwater  fish. 
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Above:  the  “makins"’  — a relatively  modest  number  of  items  you'll  need  to  make  your  own  molds,  then  your  own  jigs. 


Make  your  own 
Jigs  & Molds 

by  Frank  Lucas 

I-iike  most  fishermen  1 don’t  care  to 
spend  a lot  of  money  for  fishing  lures, 
preferring  instead  to  spend  my  hard 
earned  money  on  more  important 
things,  a new  rod,  a new  reel,  or  a 
fishing  trip  to  some  new  and  exotic 
place.  This  natural  thriftiness  (my 
wife  says  “cheap”)  on  my  part  has 
forced  me  to  search  for  a cheaper 
source  of  lures.  I do  a lot  of  fishing 
with  jigs,  and  I’ll  admit  that  a single 
jig  doesn’t  cost  a lot  of  money,  but  who 
uses  only  one?  Jigs  seem  to  have  a 
natural  attraction  for  underwater  ob- 


structions and  it’s  not  unusual  to  go 
through  15  or  20  in  a day’s  time.  At 
this  rate  the  cost  can  add  up  rather 
quickly.  I solved  my  problem  by 
making  my  own.  Not  only  the  jigs,  but 
the  mold  as  well.  A good  jig  mold  can 
cost  between  10  and  15  dollars,  but 
can  make  one  from  plaster  of  paris  for 
about  30  cents.  Granted,  the  plaster  of 
paris  mold  may  not  last  as  long  as  one 
made  from  metal,  but  for  30  cents  you 
can  always  make  another.  This  kind  of 
savings  appeals  to  me,  and  if  it  appeals 
to  you,  here’s  how  to  make  that  mold 
and  your  own  jigs. 

About  all  that  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  materials  to  make  the  mold  is  some 
plaster  of  paris,  which  can  normally  be 
found  in  the  paint  or  home  repair 
department  at  most  hardware  stores. 
A one-pound  box  should  cost  around 
60  cents  and  is  enough  to  make  two 
molds.  Plaster  of  paris  is  also  known  as 
dental  plaster  and  can  be  purchased  in 


most  drugstores,  but  the  cost  pei 
pound  may  be  two  or  three  times  a: 
high. 

For  the  jigs,  you  need  a source 
lead.  I use  ordinary  wheel  weights 
These  can  be  purchased  from  mos 
garages  for  a small  fee  and  sometime 
can  be  had  for  nothing,  if  you  are  oi 
good  terms  with  the  owner.  Jig  hook 
in  the  proper  size,  rubber  skirts  o 
plastic  grubs,  and  quick  drying  ename 
complete  the  needed  jig  component; 
The  plastic  grubs  are  much  cheape 
than  the  rubber  skirts  and  are  m 
choice  under  most  conditions.  Buckta 
or  marabou  can  also  be  used  for  dres; 
ing  the  jigs  if  desired. 

A small  pan,  a pocket  knife,  a pa 
of  clippers,  and  some  petroleum  jell 
or  other  grease  round  out  the  neede 
materials. 

The  mold  is  made  by  mixing  tf 
plaster  of  paris  according  to  direction 
and  pouring  it  into  a container  of  son 
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ialf  of  mold,  above,  shows  jig  to  be  duplicated  and  small  Once  the  plaster  of  pan's  molds  have  hardened,  a sprue 
vire  pins  used  to  keep  the  mold  halves  in  alignment.  hole  is  cut  to  allow  molten  lead  to  enter  the  mold. 


■or  safety  reasons,  only  small  amounts  of  lead  are  melted 
it  a time.  “C”  damp  holds  halves  of  mold  together. 


An  assortment  of  completed  jigs,  some  dressed  with  rub- 
ber skirts,  for  others,  plastic  grubs  or  worms  may  be  used. 


:ind.  A small  cardboard  box  about 
'/2  x l'/2  x ‘/2  inches  works  well.  After 
he  container  is  filled  with  plaster  of 
•aris,  but  before  it  hardens,  coat  the 
ig  you  wish  to  duplicate  lightly  with 
i |»etroleum  jelly  and  push  it  half  way 
lown  into  the  plaster  of  paris.  Take 
, |Wo  small  pieces  of  wire,  x/j  inch  long, 
nd  push  them  halfway  down  into  the 
'laster.  Put  one  at  each  end  of  the 
, nold.  These  pins  keep  the  mold  halves 
uin  alignment  while  casting  is  being 
,<  :one. 

j After  the  bottom  half  of  the  mold 
u as  hardened,  lightly  grease  the  face 
s;f  the  mold  and  the  pins.  Form  up  the 
ides  of  the  mold  with  more  cardboard 
,j]nd  pour  the  second  half.  When  the 
e[jiold  has  hardened,  separate  the 
^alves,  and  set  them  aside  to  cure, 
'ure  the  mold  a minimum  of  two 
tt^eeks  before  attempting  to  cast  jigs, 
ojjhis  is  very  important  as  the  plaster  of 
0[iaris  could  explode  from  the  heat  of 
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the  lead  if  not  properly  cured. 

After  the  curing  period  is  over  and 
you  are  ready  to  begin  casting,  take  a 
small  knife  and  cut  a sprue  hole  so  you 
can  pour  in  the  molten  lead.  With  a 
match  or  candle  flame,  smoke  up  the 
inside  of  the  mold  cavity  to  improve 
the  flow  of  lead  into  the  mold.  Just 
smoke  up  the  casting  cavity  and  sprue 
hole,  not  the  mold  faces.  Place  a jig 
hook  in  position  and  close  the  mold, 
clamping  it  together  with  a “C” 
clamp.  Protect  the  sides  of  the  mold 
with  heavy  cardboard  or  thin  pieces  of 
wood,  and  tighten  the  clamp  lightly, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  the  mold. 

The  casting  lead  can  be  melted  in  a 
small  pan  on  the  kitchen  stove.  For 
safety  reasons  I melt  only  small 
amounts  of  lead  at  one  time.  Another 
word  of  caution  — since  the  melting 
lead  gives  off  fumes,  make  sure  the 
area  is  well  ventilated.  When  the  lead 
has  melted,  pour  it  carefully  into  the 


mold.  It  will  harden  almost  instantly. 
After  the  lead  has  solidified,  separate 
the  mold  halves,  and  remove  the  jig. 
Insert  another  hook  and  continue  to 
cast.  I try  to  cast  a good  number  of  jigs 
during  each  casting  session,  as  the  lead 
is  hot  and  the  mold  is  warm.  Your 
plaster  of  paris  mold  won’t  last  for- 
ever, but  you  should  be  able  to  cast  in 
excess  of  fifty  jigs  before  the  heat 
destroys  it.  When  it  costs  so  little  to 
make,  that’s  not  too  bad. 

The  jig  heads  will  have  some  pour- 
ing flash  (excess  lead)  that  will  need  to 
be  trimmed  off  before  painting.  Paint 
the  jigs  by  applying  two  or  three  coats 
of  quick  drying  enamel,  with  a final 
coat  of  clear  plastic  spray  to  give  them 
a durable  finish.  Slip  on  a plastic  grub 
or  rubber  skirt  and  you  have  a jig  that 
is  ready  to  go  fishing.  If  you  bought 
your  materials  right,  each  jig  should 
cost  only  about  10  cents.  My  kind  of 
savings! 
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Playing 
a Short  Game 

by  B.  B.  Beegle 


ick  any  blue-ribbon  trout  stream  in 
Pennsylvania  . . . Penns  Creek  is  a 
good  example  . . . it’s  a big  stream  in 
comparison  to  other  streams.  A 9-foot 
graphite  for  a number  5 line  would  be 
a good  choice  for  the  dry  fly  fisherman 
— big  stream,  big  rod,  right?  Depend- 
ing on  the  angler’s  casting  skill,  the 
rod  could  deliver  a nice  close-in  pre- 
sentation, or  a hefty  punch  shot  of  60 
feet.  But  why  wouldn’t  a little  7-footer 
be  just  as  practical?  It  would,  because 
the  short  cast  is  the  name  of  the  game. 

On  Penns  Creek,  like  any  other 
stream  during  prolific  insect  hatches, 
trout  will  surface-feed  within  10  feet 
of  the  angler.  In  fact,  if  you’re  in  the 
stream  at  a strategic  location  before 
the  onset  of  a hatch,  trout  will  rise  as 
little  as  5 feet  away.  I’ve  seen  them 
rise  two  feet  from  me. 

Now  think  about  it.  How  many 
trout  do  you  catch  more  than  40  feet 
from  you?  Or,  why  should  you  even 
consider  casting  to  trout  more  than  40 
feet  away?  Perhaps  the  challenge  is  a 
good  reason.  But  a good  reason  not  to 
is  that  in  most  cases  you’re  not  going 
to  catch  the  fish.  Long  casts  require 
exceptional  skill.  As  the  cast  increases 
in  length  your  chances  of  catching  the 
fish  decrease  in  direct  proportion. 

Drag  is  the  big  deterent.  It  becomes 
more  difficult  to  control  as  the  length 
of  cast  increases.  With  20/20  vision  it 
is  difficult  to  detect  when  your  fly  is 
more  than  40  feet  out  — especially 
with  small  flies.  And,  if  you  do  have  a 
take,  your  chances  of  setting  the  hook 
become  more  difficult.  With  a lot  of 
line  on  the  water,  probably  the  fish 
would  hook  itself.  After  a take,  on  the 
fish’s  back  down  journey  to  its  lie,  the 
line  tension  and  weight  are  sufficient 
to  embed  a hook.  But  the  usual 
tendency,  even  on  the  long  cast,  is  to 


set  the  hook  — Pavlovian  conditioning 
from  the  first  time  a trout  socked  your 
fly.  The  weight  of  40  feet  of  line  and 
the  additional  force  from  setting  the 
hook  . . . more  often  than  not,  one  has 
a broken  tippet  or  a straightened 
hook. 

Added  to  the  disadvantages  of  the 
long  cast  is  presentation.  Again,  good 
presentation  of  the  fly  diminishes  as 
the  length  of  cast  increases. 

The  other  day,  I was  on  Penns 
Creek  with  a fellow  angler  from  Pitts- 
burgh, who  prided  himself  on  the  long 
cast.  This  man  could  cast  60  feet  of 
line,  beautifully.  Because  of  the  hole 
we  fished,  it  was  difficult  to  wade 
more  than  50  feet  from  rising  native 
brown  trout  — wary  browns,  that 
knew  that  the  real  floating  March 
Browns  didn’t  make  little  eddies  ahead 
of  them.  His  fly  reached  the  fish  with 
ease,  but  because  of  my  position  in  the 
stream  relative  to  his,  I could  see  drag 
on  his  fly,  where  he  could  not;  and,  I 
knew  even  though  I could  not  see  the 
same,  there  was  drag  on  my  March 
Brown  too.  Drag  from  a long  punch- 
shot  was  the  only  good  reason  why  we 
were  not  catching  trout. 

To  prove  my  point,  I went  further 
downstream  where  good  fish  were 
feeding  close  to  the  far  bank.  There,  I 
could  wade  within  20  to  30  feet  of  the 
rising  trout.  Short  cast,  good  presenta- 
tion, no  drag,  and  caught  fish. 

After  my  third  trout;  one  that 
fought  like  a sea-run  grilse,  I remem- 
bered the  late  Joe  Brooks.  A strong 
advocate  of  keeping  the  fly  on  the 
water.  Of  course,  you  don't  catch  fish 
with  the  fly  in  the  air.  You  catch  them 
when  the  fly  is  on  the  water.  In  simple 
straightforward  words:  pick  up  and 
cast.  If  you  have  to  false  cast,  limit  it 
to  one.  It  takes  exceptional  skill  to  pick 


up  40  to  60  feet  of  line  and  cast  it  back 
to  the  target  without  false  casting. 

I made  a mental  note  of  the  number 
of  false  casts,  on  the  average,  that  I 
used  compared  to  my  upstream  friend. 
I could  pick  up  20  feet  of  line  and 
shoot  the  additional  10  feet  of  line  to 
reach  my  fish  with  one  false  cast, 
sometimes  I needed  none.  My  friend 
needed  about  three  for  his  length  of 
cast.  My  “water  time”  — time  my  fly 
was  on  the  water  compared  to  his  - 
was  much  greater.  That  maximized 
more  presentations  and  more  chances 
of  a take. 

We  ended  the  hatching  activity  with 
my  partner  fishless.  I took  five  nice 
native  brown  trout.  I attribute  that 
only  to  a short  cast. 

Falling  Springs,  an  exceptional  little 
spring  creek  outside  Chambersburg. 
affords  some  of  the  finest  and  chal- 
lenging dry  fly  fishing  during  the 
caenis  hatch.  Nice  size  fish,  too,  but 
finely  conditioned  fish,  that  know 
imitations  from  the  real  thing.  This 
stream,  because  of  the  lush  instream 
vegetation  and  stream  bottom  springs, 
produced  surface  eddies  which  are 
almost  imperceptible;  consequently, 
drag.  Try  casting  a long  line  during 
this  hatch  and  forget  about  taking 
fish. 

So  you're  not  a dry  fly  fisherman. 
Nymphing  is  your  game.  Well  the 
same  holds  true  here,  too.  Nymphing 
is  probably  a more  difficult  type  of  fly 
fishing  than  the  dry  fly.  Read  some  of 
the  tips  on  nymphing  that  the  experts 
give.  They’ll  tell  you  not  more  than  10 
feet  of  line  with  a 1 0 to  12  foot  leader. 
That’s  because  it’s  difficult  at  times  to 
perceive  a strike  using  a short  cast,  let 
alone  a long  one.  The  strike  can  be 
very  subtle.  In  order  to  maximize 
catching  trout,  fish  the  short  line,  and 
strike  your  way  through  the  drift  at 
every  perceivable  pause  in  the  line;  if 
in  doubt,  strike  anyway! 

I’ll  concede  somewhat  to  a long  cast 
for  fishing  wet  or  streamer  flies, 
because  1 don’t  think  it  matters.  On 
the  majority  of  casts,  you're  fishing 
blind;  the  quarry  is  not  seen.  So,  who  is 
to  say  that  the  long  cast  would  be  more 
effective  than  a short  one. 

It  has  been  said  that  Tom  Watson's 
ability  to  win  at  golf  is  attributed  to 
handling  the  short  shots  well.  The 
same,  I feel,  applies  to  fly  fishing.  If 
you  want  to  catch  more  fish  per 
angling  hour,  shorten  up,  try  playing  a 
short  game. 
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Poe  Lake,  a gift  from  the  CCC  camps  of  another  day,  provides  fishing  for  trout  and  a variety  of  other  species. 


.A,  left  turn  off  322  provided  hardpan 
dirt,  a welcome  relief  from  the  four- 
laner.  I stretched,  now  relaxed, 
entering  the  environs  that  have  drawn 
me.  My  son,  likewise  weary  from  our 
three-hour  trek,  suddenly  became 
attentive  as  four  does  crossed  the  road 
in  front  of  us  to  scatter  throughout  the 
hardwoods.  My  wife,  Marian,  was 
having  dreams  of  her  own,  nodding  off 
in  the  far  corner. 

The  dirt  road  snaked  off  the  ridge 
and  down  into  the  valley.  It  was  only 
nine  more  miles  to  the  lake,  to  a place 
that  had  served  as  a never-never  land 
during  my  childhood.  Yes,  this  valley 
of  Poe,  tucked  within  Centre  County, 
had  nourished  my  fishing  ambitions, 
lead  by  a generous  grandmother  who 
taught  me  the  joys  of  hoisting  large 
“sunnies”  from  a quiet  body  of  water. 

There  were  a few  more  summer 
homes  dotting  the  course  of  our  travel, 


The  Valley  of  Poe 

by  Dave  Wolf 

photos  by  Dave  & Marian  Wolf 

but  not  many,  for  most  of  the  land  was 
state-owned,  now  preserved  for  future 
generations.  The  dirt  relented  to  pave- 
ment that  surrounded  the  lake.  I 
noticed  the  transition  quickly,  but 
Marian  came  later  in  my  life  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  change.  My  son  did  not 
notice,  nor  did  he  care,  for  now,  even 
within  his  young  mind,  other  memo- 
ries were  returning  rather  strongly. 

“I  remember  this  place,”  he  spoke 
excitedly.  “My  grandmam  and  I 
caught  ‘sunnies’  here  ...  big  ones, 
too!” 

“Yes,  Son,  I remember.”  We  both 
were  inspired  by  the  same  woman  on 
the  same  lake.  The  difference,  of 
course,  being  the  time  span  some  refer 
to  as  a generation  gap.  I have  found 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  of 
the  angler. 

Amazingly,  there  was  little  change. 
Oh,  the  old  raft  that  bobbed  so  long  in 
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the  middle  of  all  that  water  was  gone, 
replaced  with  a sandy  beach  and 
restraining  ropes,  but  all  in  all,  the 
change  was  insignificant.  Marian  was  s 
now  awake,  exclaiming  just  how  beau- 
tiful everything  was  . . . the  water,  the 
trees,  the  stone  works  serving  as  a dam 
breast,  a gift  from  the  CCC  camps  of  | 
yesteryear. 

It  was  late  and  we  had  no  intention 
of  fishing.  The  setting  sun  reflected 
the  image  of  the  mountain  within  the 
lake.  We  parked  at  the  far  end  of  the 
lake,  strolled  out  the  walkway  on  the 
dam  breast  and  soaked  it  all  in.  Leaves 
were  falling  like  plumage  from  some 
great  bird  to  serve  as  a carpeting  for 
the  dank  earth.  The  sun  set,  falling 
slowly  into  the  envelope  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Darkness  broke  the  trance,  and 
remembering  my  uncle  would  be  wait- 1 
ing  at  camp,  we  broke  away.  Another 
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mile  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
Poe  Paddy,  lay  the  Raven,  a camp 
named  with  the  legend  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe’s  visit  to  the  valley  in  mind.  The 
disputed  visit  was  to  have  inspired 
Poe’s  writing  of  the  poem  “The 
Raven,”  one  that  had  earned  world- 
wide recognition. 

Historians  squabble  over  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  fact  to  the  legend,  and 
claim  that  the  valley  was  named  after 
Captain  James  Poe,  a son-in-law  of 
General  Potter,  who  owned  land 
within  the  valley.  Edgar  Allen’s  visit 
still  lies  questioned,  but  the  legend  has 
grown. 

The  lights  flicker  from  the  modest 
cabin  which,  once  inside,  was  warm 
and  glowing.  The  old  kitchen  stove  had 
turned  the  coals  red,  throwing  the 
needed  heat  and  removing  the  musty 
smell  all  cabins  retain,  a smell  that 
means  we  have  broken  away  from  all 


the  hustle  and  bustle  of  this  busy 
world,  even  if  it  is  only  for  a short 
weekend. 

Talk  lingers  into  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning,  of  the  angling  provided 
by  this  little  valley,  the  panfish  of  Poe 
Lake,  the  browns  of  Penns,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  brooks  of  Big  and 
Little  Poe  Creeks. 

Morning  breaks  early,  the  pungent 
smell  of  dying  leaves  drifting  through 
the  cabin’s  open  door.  The  day  is  spec- 
tacular, a high  warm  sun  and  no  wind. 
We  have  somehow  grabbed  a day  of 
summer  and  placed  it  into  late 
autumn. 

After  a quick  breakfast  of  eggs  and 
coffee  is  downed,  we  gather  our  gear 
and  head  for  the  lake.  Weekends  are 
precious  and  short  and  we  grasp  for 
every  moment. 

We  begin  at  the  dam  breast,  I with 
a fly  rod  and  my  son  with  a spinning 


outfit.  The  fish  are  deep  and  not  very 
active.  To  pull  from  the  scenery  is  an 
impossibility,  and  I am  afraid  we  only 
dabbled  at  angling. 

Marian,  a fisherwoman  in  her  own 
right,  basked  in  the  sun  and  took 
pictures.  She  would  not  angle  today, 
but  would  watch,  satisfied  and  content 
as  a cat  with  some  plump  mouse. 

An  hour  had  passed,  and  we  had 
circled  the  lake,  trying  likely  looking 
cover,  to  no  avail.  A boat  would  have 
been  in  order  and  I longed  to  dig  oars 
into  the  tranquil  waters  and  search  the 
shoreline  methodically.  But,  of  course, 
it  could  not  be.  To  judge  the  waters  on 
as  little  as  an  hour’s  fishing  in  a single 
day,  mesmerized  by  your  surround- 
ings, would  be  unfair.  The  fish  were 
there,  alright,  but  our  efforts  were  not 
intent  enough.  Our  success  was  mea- 
sured deeply,  just  the  same,  for  I have 
found  there  is  more  to  fishing  than  just 


Little  Poe  Creek,  right,  is  an  excellent 

little  brook  trout  stream  in  “The  Valley  of  Poe.  ’’ 


The  campgrounds  at  Poe  Lake,  below,  contain  79  sites. 
Poe  Paddy,  three  miles  away,  has  45  additional 
campsites,  making  the  valley  a fishing  camper's  dream. 
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merely  catching  fish. 

We  talked  to  others  who  had  fished 
there  often,  their  stories  of  successful 
outings  highlighting  each  and  every 
conversation.  Trout  made  available  by 
Fish  Commission  stocking  . . . crap- 
pies,  a variety  of  panfish,  pickerel  and 
catfish  were  mentioned,  as  well  as  one 
legendary  walleye  reportedly  electro- 
shocked  by  Commission  personnel  that 
weighed  in  at  ten  pounds. 

After  some  hardy  handshakes,  rib- 
aching  laughter  and  friendly  gibes 
about  “not  catchin’  nothin',”  we 
departed  in  search  of  Penns  Creek, 
another  ally  of  the  valley. 

Leaving  Poe  in  the  direction  of  Poe 
Paddy  State  Park,  we  crossed  the  flow 
of  Big  Poe,  a stocked  stream  that  also 
holds  a resident  population  of  brooks 
and  browns.  A bit  farther,  a small  span 
stretched  Little  Poe,  known  for  its 
brook  trout.  We  climbed  from  the 
vehicle  and  stared  into  the  clarity  of 
the  low  flow.  There,  a fifteen-inch 
brown  took  flight  through  the  pool. 

No  one  gave  thought  to  angling  for 
the  brown,  not  even  my  ever-anxious 
son.  We  all  watched  intently  as  he 
would  dart  up  under  the  bridge  and 
then  return  to  repeat  the  act.  Tired  of 
being  the  center  of  all  that  attention, 
he  finally  retired  underneath  a flat 
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boulder  and  we  continued. 

We  approached  Poe  Paddy  State 
Park,  once  a thriving  lumber  town 
with  a population  of  four  hundred  . . . 
that  was  eighty  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  the  land  has  reverted  back  to 
forest,  and  there  is  no  sign  remaining 
of  the  hustle  and  bustle  that  must  have 
gone  on  here. 

Poe  Paddy  contains  45  sites  for 
camping  enthusiasts;  Poe  Lake  79,  all 
maintained  by  the  state,  all  within 
easy  driving  or  even  walking  distance 
of  terrific  angling. 

The  road  leads  to  a dead  end.  There 
we  would  park,  assemble  the  needed 
gear  and  head  for  Penns.  Waders 
sagging  and  a heavyweight  vest 
burdening  my  being,  our  trek  began. 
Across  the  old  railroad  trestle  now 
maintained  for  foot  traffic,  through 
the  tunnel  supposedly  cut  out  by  hand, 
to  continue  along  the  railroad  grade. 

A few  hundred  yards  past  the 
tunnel,  the  sign  pointed  out  the  modi- 
fied fish-for-fun  area.  Managed  for 
the  propagation  of  wild  browns  by  the 
Commission,  this  project  no  longer 
receives  stocking. 

We  found  our  way  down  the  steep 
incline  that  led  to  the  water.  I had 
chosen  the  fly  rod,  as  had  my  son, 
although  artificial  lures  and  spinning 


rods  are  legal  on  the  project  which  | 
allows  one  trout  per  day  over  twenty! 
inches. 

Penns  is  a rather  large  stream  by 
eastern  standards,  completely  wad- 
able,  however,  and  covered  by  casting 
quite  easily;  the  pockets  and  riffles 
guarded  in  the  upper  reaches  by  over- 
sized boulders,  my  nymph  now  search- 
ing around  the  natural  cover. 

The  sun  was  high  and  warm,  the 
day  extremely  pleasant.  I could  hear 
the  faint  voices  of  others,  walking  high 
up  on  the  grade,  some  were  merely 
hiking,  taking  in  the  splendor  of  the! 
area,  others  moving  further  down  the! 
project  to  angle,  and  yet  others  horse- 
back riding.  I had  not  fished  this  late 
in  the  year  before,  and  now  I began  tcj 
wonder  why,  with  a solemn  promise  tc 
rectify  the  situation. 

Although  a few  caddis  hovered  ovei| 
the  stream,  few  trout  rose  in  the 
broken  water.  My  nymph  movec 
untouched  for  the  first  half  hour  anc 
my  mind  began  to  wander. 

Penns  Creek,  famed  and  fablec 
throughout  the  country.  The  Shad  FI) 
hatch  of  late  May  or  early  June 
depending  upon  conditions,  now  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Green  Drake,  oi 
Ephemera  Guttulata,  depending  or 
one’s  preference.  My  grandfather  anc 
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a few  of  his  cronies  had  come  here 
every  year,  every  night,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  hatch.  Oblivious  to  fourteen 
hour  days  in  the  colliery  and  the  two 
hour  drive  to  and  fro,  they  had  met  the 
hatch  nightly. 

I worked  my  way  downstream  to  a 
large,  slow-moving  pool.  Trout  were 
cruising  there,  taking  the  fluttering 
caddis  occasionally.  There  was  no 
timing  the  rise,  for  at  times  it  was  five 
minutes  between  takes,  sometimes  ten. 
No  feeding  positions  taken,  the  trout 
moved  throughout  the  pool.  The 
angling  became  demanding  as  trout 
could  not  be  pinpointed. 

After  many  casts  and  a bit  of 
wading  and  waiting,  my  grizzly  caddis 
did  render  a brown  in  the  twelve-inch 
class.  I had  missed  others,  some  rises 


portraying  good  size.  But  I had  been 
gazing  upon  the  mountains  or  looking 
at  rings  expanding  below  me  when  the 
rises  occurred. 

My  wife  and  son  now  lounged  on  the 
far  bank,  chiding  as  I missed  the 
opportunity  of  yet  another  rising  trout. 
But  I did  not  mind  . . . the  day  was 
beautiful,  I was  on  Penns,  a name 
derived  from  Governor  John  Penn 
around  1770. 1 wonder  if  he  was  aware 
of  the  fisheries  then,  or  that  the  stream 
would,  in  time,  receive  country-wide 
recognition. 

The  sun  slipped  behind  the  moun- 
tains and  for  the  first  time  I realized 
how  cold  the  water  really  was.  I with- 
drew from  the  water,  my  legs  numbed 
by  the  cold.  I had  to  wonder  if  the 
numbing  effect  had  encompassed  my 


whole  body,  for  my  dream  was  real- 
ity. 

The  valley  of  Poe  had  not  changed, 
despite  the  progressive  world’s  drum 
roll  beating  around  it.  It  was  as  if  time 
had  stood  virtually  still.  No  fast  food 
chains,  no  neon  lights  advertising  lodg- 
ing . . . only  simple  campgrounds  in  a 
rustic  setting,  no  harsh  contrasts 
between  nature  and  man. 

Four  bodies  of  water  within  four 
miles,  all  prime,  running  clean,  clear 
and  cold.  A variety  of  fish  for  which  to 
angle.  A camper’s  weekend  delight. 
No,  I am  not  searching  for  an  occupa- 
tion as  a carnival  barker  ...  it  is  just 
that  my  enthusiasm  was  running  wild. 

The  valley  of  Poe  ...  a place  of  my 
childhood  dreams  and  the  dreams  of 
my  child. 


RETIRING  FISH  COMMISSION  EMPLOYES  HONORED  — 


Pictured  above  are  former  Fish  Commission  employes  who  retired  in  1979.  From  left  to  right:  Norman  E.  Ely, 
Waterways  Patrolman  in  Erie  County,  Wilbert  F.  Hobbs,  Chief,  Division  of  Engineering,  Herman 
H.  Walker,  Fish  Culturist,  Huntsdale  Station,  and  Dixon  A.  Waite,  Fish  Culturist,  Benner  Spring  Station. 
Absent  when  photo  was  taken:  Howard  K. Moore,  Fish  Culturist,  Pleasant  Mount  Station,  Merle 
E.  Walker,  Fish  Culturist,  Huntsdale  Station,  and  David  H.  Yarnell,  Fish  Culturist,  Bellefonte  Station. 
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Fishing  the  Ponds  of  Wayne  County 


^Be  it  ocean,  lake  or  pond,  river, 
stream  or  creek,  each  of  us  has  his  own 
favorite  waterway  for  fishing.  Some 
anglers  prefer  the  pristine  beauty  of  a 
winding  mountain  stream;  others 
would  rather  powerboat  their  way 
across  a vast  lake,  looking  for  those 
lunkers  that  are  invariably  on  the 
other  side.  My  own  choice  is  a country 
pond.  A small,  glassy-surfaced,  tree- 
shaded  country  pond  where  the  oppo- 
site shore  is  a few  strokes  of  the  oars 
away,  and  that  catch  worth  bragging 


by  Gerry  Kingdom 

about  is  never  too  far  from  right  under 
my  own  boat. 

I suppose  I’ve  always  loved  pond 
fishing  because  ponds  don’t  overwhelm 
me.  I can  study  their  shoreline  terrain 
without  carting  some  cumbersome 
maps.  I can  learn  their  subaqueous 
structures  simply  by  dropping  anchor 
here  and  there.  And  by  fishing  these 
“mini-lakes”  where  the  noisy  niceties 
of  civilization  rarely  tread,  I can 
usually  find  the  solitude  I crave  so 
much. 


And  because  I love  ponds  so,  I 
always  love  fishing  in  Wayne  County 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state. 
With  six  of  the  prettiest  ponds  in 
Pennsylvania,  Wayne  County  is  a 
pond  fisherman’s  paradise. 

From  Upper  Woods  Pond,  where 
you’ll  find  the  only  kokanee  salmon  in 
the  keystone  state,  to  White  Oak 
Pond,  where  you  just  won’t  believe  the 
pickerel  fishing,  the  ponds  of  Wayne 
County  offer  variety,  uncommon 
beauty,  and  outstanding  fishing.  And 

Wayne  County. 


These  two  anglers  have  high  hopes  for  a good  catch  from  the  waters  of  picturesque  Miller  Pond  in 
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jthey’re  all  easily  accessible  and  greatly 
anderfished. 

The  smallest  of  the  lot,  65-acre 
Miller  Pond,  just  off  Route  371,  east 
I )f  Pleasant  Mount,  is  a picturesque 
• ittle  waterway  surrounded  by  rolling 
lills  and  dappled  in  its  center  with  tiny 
slands.  Though  this  Wayne  County 
3ond  has  not  been  so  productive  as 
ither  ponds  in  the  county,  it  does  offer 
t setting  that  makes  getting  there 
vorth  the  effort. 

Next  in  size  is  a pond  that  many 
consider  one  of  the  finest  all-around 
1‘vaterways,  acre-for-acre,  in  the  entire 
, .tate  — 80-acre  Upper  Woods  Pond. 

This  tiny  beauty,  which  lies  nestled 
I letween  tall  pines  high  atop  the 
1 5ocono  Mountains,  is  the  only  state 
I (vaterway  known  to  contain  the  delec- 


table, red-fleshed  kokanee  salmon  — a 
miniature  form  of  the  Pacific  sockeye. 

You  can  reach  Upper  Woods  Pond 
by  taking  Route  371  to  the  village  of 
Cold  Springs  and  then  following  Fish 
Commission  signs  that  direct  you  a 
mile  or  so  north. 

In  case  you’re  wondering  how  you 
can  go  about  catching  this  little,  foot- 
long  salmon,  let  me  fill  you  in  on  what 
successful  kokanee  anglers  consider 
the  best  method. 

Most  kokanee  fishermen  agree  that 
optimum  kokanee  catching  occurs  at 
night,  when  lantern  lights  can  be  used 
to  attract  baitfish,  which  in  turn 
attract  the  little  salmon.  Successful 
salmon  catchers  will  cast  a tiny  bit  of 
red  worm  (on  a size  14  hook)  out 
beyond  the  baitfish  and  allow  it  to  sink 


under  the  minnows  where  the  salmon 
will  watch  the  goings-on  out  of  curiosi- 
ty. Even  though  the  salmon  are  strictly 
plankton  feeders,  they  will  nibble  (ever 
so  slightly!)  at  the  red  worms,  allowing 
anglers  only  the  slightest  opportunity 
to  hook  into  them. 

If  you’re  not  inclined  to  try  kokanee 
fishing,  you  might  try  your  luck  with 
Upper  Woods  Pond’s  trout  population. 
Because  trout  feed  on  the  kokanee  fry, 
which  are  plentiful  at  Upper  Woods, 
many  hefty  trout  are  known  to  be  in 
the  pond.  Reports  have  it  that  one 
eight-pounder  was  taken  from  the 
pond  during  the  past  season. 

Best  bet  for  these  beauties  is  to  go 
deep  with  live  bait,  the  use  of  which  is 
now  permitted  at  Upper  Woods  after 
years  of  prohibition.  Upper  Woods 
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One  of  Wayne  County's  most  productive  pickerel  ponds  is  White  Oak  Pond,  above,  where  good  catches  can  be  made. 


Pond  has  a convenient  boat  launch 
area  and  ample  parking  space. 

Long  Pond,  an  81 -acre  waterway 
just  off  Route  670  north  of  Bethany, 
also  offers  easy  access,  and  great  fish- 
ing. 

Craig  Billingsley,  Area  Fisheries 
Manager,  told  me  recently  that  his 
crew  found  exceptionally  large  blue- 
gills  in  Long  Pond  during  a lake  inven- 
tory. 

“Just  how  ‘exceptionally  large’?”  I 
prodded. 

“Believe  me,”  he  said,  with  a wink 
that  suggested  a bit  of  secrecy  about 
his  tip,  “they’re  worth  going  for.” 

Besides  these  weighty  bluegills. 
Long  Pond  contains  walleyes,  pickerel, 
and  largemouth  and  smailmouth  bass. 


Next  in  size  is  the  92-acre  Lower 
Woods  Pond  which  you  can  find  off 
Route  371  just  west  of  Rileyville. 

This  quiet,  off-the-beaten-path 
waterway  boasts  an  excellent  holding 
of  largemouths  and  panfish,  and  occa- 
sionally produces  an  unexpected  take 
of  walleyes.  But  the  big  thing  to  look 
for  here  is  the  musky.  He’s  in  the  pond 
(a  good  many  muskies  are,  in  fact)  and 
he’s  raring  for  action! 

If  you  have  any  young  ones  whom 
you’re  trying  to  introduce  to  fishing, 
the  perfect  spot  to  do  so  is  at  White 
Oak  Pond.  This  100-acre  pond  is  teem- 
ing with  pickerel  in  the  “just  legal” 
range,  and  periodically  yields  a pick- 
erel worth  running  home  with. 

Located  just  west  of  Aldenville  off 


Route  170,  White  Oak  Pond  rarely 
entertains  a guest  without  providing 
him  with  a stringerful  of  these  “little 
pike.” 

Best  approach  here  is  to  use  a live 
bait  or  a chunk  of  worm  under  your 
bobber. 

If  White  Oak  Pond  catfish  are  more 
to  your  liking,  try  the  shoreline  to  the 
left  of  the  boat  launch  (you’ll  need  a 
boat  to  get  you  there);  for  largemouth 
bass,  head  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  fish  the  stumped  area  to  the  right. 

If  sizzling  walleye  action  is  what 
you're  after,  the  place  to  be  is  250-acre 
Duck  Harbor  Pond  off  Route  191 
south  of  Hilltown. 

According  to  Fisheries  Manager 
Billingsley,  Duck  Harbor  has  an  excel- 
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At  Lower  Woods  Pond,  below,  the  author  fishes  for  muskies  which  are  reported  to  be  numerous  and  of  good  size. 


lent  walleye  population  and  some 
Itrophy-size  bluegills  as  well. 

At  250  acres,  this  pond  is  a bit  on 
the  large  size  as  ponds  go,  but  what  it 
lacks  in  compactness,  it  makes  up  for 
in  the  number  of  fish  it  contains.  The 
multitude  of  fish  that  abound  in  this 
pond  makes  hooking  into  a few  of 
them  almost  a certainty. 

As  with  all  of  the  above  ponds. 
Duck  Harbor  has  an  access  area  at 
which  you  can  park  your  vehicle  and 
launch  your  boat. 

So  there  you  have  it.  Six  Wayne 
County  ponds  that  offer  the  angler 
/irtually  anything  and  everything  he’s 
ooking  for.  Why  not  gather  up  your 
gear  and  give  one  or  more  of  them  a 
:ry.  You’re  bound  to  be  delighted. 


The  kokanee  salmon  is  a tasty  little 
critter  and  if  you  follow  the 
accepted  fishing  methods  you  can 
expect  plenty  of  action 
at  Upper  Woods  Pond.  Young  Paul 
Ware,  right,  adds  another  to  his 
stringer.  The  angler  below  hooks 
into  one  of  Long  Pond's  many 
bluegills,  Wayne  County  favorites. 
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fPLAY.  . . 

Here’s  a program  designed  especially  for  young  anglers 
...  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  (PLAY). 
Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  this 
educational  program  is  unusual  since  its  primary  ob- 
jectives are  to  help  youngsters  become  better  anglers, 
safe  boaters  and  more  appreciative  of  the  aquatic  en- 


vironment that  is  theirs  to  enjoy  and  so  important  to 
our  lives.  And  it  will  give  the  youngsters  a chance  to 
show  his  or  her  concern  for  our  rivers,  streams  and 
lakes  and  the  life  that  inhabits  them.  Each  subscriber 
will  receive  a membership  card,  a patch  for  his  jacket, 
Fish  Commission  publications,  benefits  of  a corres- 
pondence center  to  answer  any  questions  about  fish, 
fishing,  boating  and  conservation  and  a newsletter  four 
times  a year. 


.You’ll  get  all  this  for  $2.00.  . . 


MEMBERSHIP  CARD. . . You're  a full-fledged  Fish  Commission  PUBLICATIONS  to  help  you 
member  become  a better  angler 


A colorful  PATCH  to  sew  on  your  jacket  or 
add  to  your  collection 

A QUARTERLY  NEWSLETTER  written  for 
young  anglers 


CORRESPONDENCE  CENTER  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have  about  fishing, 
boating  and  conservation 


TO  JOIN 


Complete  this 
application,  cut 
out  at  the  dotted 
line  and  mail  it  along 
with  your  remittance  to: 


Application  For  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 

Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 
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AGE 


(Please  print) 


(Member’s  name) 


(Street) 


P.L.A.Y. 

Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


(City)  (State)  (Zip) 

Have  you  ever  gone  fishing?  Yes No 

What  kinds  of  fish  do  you  like  to  catch? 

Which  do  you  like  the  most  . . . fishing  in  a lake ; or  in  a stream ? 

As  a member  of  PLAY,  do  you  promise  to  use  good  outdoor  manners 
and  to  obey  the  Fish  Law  and  rules? 

(NOTE:  Parent,  please  sign  below) 

Check;  ,M.O.  enclosed 

(Signature  of  parent/guardian)  in  the  amount  of  $ . 

A 
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“Homemade  & Handy  ” 
Build  your  own 
“Custom  Ice-Fishing  Sled” 

by  George  L.  Harting 


En  route  or  on  site,  an  ice-fishing  sled  built  to  your  own  specifications  can  fill  your  needs  far  better  than 
any  substitute.  Add  compartments,  a seat,  build  it  to  suit  your  purpose  — details  in  author's  text. 


T'he  easy  way  to  go  ice  fishing  is  to 
gather  up  your  gear  and  lash  it  with 
the  tip-ups  to  Johnny’s  old  sled.  This 
may  go  well,  but  if  you  encounter  deep 
loose  snow  on  your  route,  one  runner 
may  break  through  and  the  sled  will 
tip;  annoyingly,  the  gear,  along  with 
the  minnows,  will  spill.  Almost  every- 
thing can  be  recovered  between  one’s 
expletives,  but  what  about  the  spilled 
minnows? 

Try  this  idea:  select  a piece  of  V2- 
inch  exterior  grade  plywood  of  a size 
that  suits  your  needs  for  a sled  body. 
Use  two  iron  straps  12  inches  long, 


bend  them  at  the  middle  to  30  degrees 
and  bolt  one  end  of  the  straps  to  the 
plywood  — one  on  each  side.  Cut  a 
small  piece  of  Vi  inch  plywood  8 inches 
by  the  width  of  the  sled  you  are  build- 
ing. This  small  piece  is  bolted  to  the 
remaining  turned  upward  ends  of  the 
iron  straps  to  form  a dasherboard  that 
will  turn  the  loose  snow  from  the  sled. 
Holes  drilled  in  the  top  edge  of  the 
dasher  will  accommodate  a pulling 
rope. 

For  runners,  select  a strip  2”  x 2” 
and  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  sled. 
Bevel  the  front  end  of  the  runners  to 


the  degree  that  the  dasherboard  is 
beveled.  Here  is  a transportation  unit 
that  may  pull  a bit  harder  but  it  won’t 
allow  your  bait  to  spill;  the  floor  of  the 
sled  will  ride  on  the  snow  and  support 
it. 

To  complete  the  unit,  fit  a utility 
box  to  the  body  of  the  sled  that  will 
accommodate  your  needs:  tip-ups,  ice 
auger  or  chisel,  six  packs,  etc.  By 
adding  a lid,  the  box  provides  a 
comfortable  seat  for  the  day  while 
waiting  for  action  from  the  tip-ups. 
Perhaps  you’ll  want  a two-seater  to 
accommodate  a buddy. 
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Fly  Tying 


COPING  WITH  TWO 


By  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 

T'here  appears  to  be  a definite  trend 
among  fly  tyers  toward  the  use  of  tall, 
shaped  wings  on  dry  flies  representing 
mayfly  duns.  Not  only  are  they  aes- 
thetically satisfying  to  dress,  when 
properly  executed  they  are  extremely 
effective  over  difficult  trout  — and 
that’s  really  the  bottom  line  to  most 
anglers.  Some  have  complained  that 
the  big  wings  tend  to  twist  leaders  but 
this  occurs  only  when  they  are  out  of 
alignment  due  to  improper  dressing, 
careless  storage  or  failure  to  check 
their  condition  after  taking  a trout.  If 
the  wings  are  properly  set  in  the  first 
place  the  misalignment  caused  by  a 
trout  may  be  corrected  easily  by  hand 
and  checked  visually  by  sighting  along 
the  fly  from  front  to  rear. 

Misalignment  of  a more  insidious 
nature  is  caused  by  cramming  too 
many  flies  in  the  small  compartments 
of  the  typical  fly  box.  Pressure  against 
the  tips  of  the  wings  will  often  cause 
the  tips  to  twist  out  of  plane  and  even 
though  the  lower  portions  of  the  wings 
may  be  perfectly  straight  the  offend- 
ing tips  will  cause  the  fly  to  spin  in 
casting.  Prolonged  storage  in  this 
condition  will  produce  a permanent 
“set,”  rendering  the  fly  worthless. 

For  a dozen  years  or  so  I have  been 
carrying  my  tail-wing  flies  in  deep, 
compartmentless  boxes  lined  with 
sheet  foam.  Each  fly  is  hooked  lightly 
in  the  foam  and  arranged  so  that  no  fly 
touches  another.  The  first  box  I 
converted  to  this  utility  was  an  alumi- 
num spinning  lure  carrier,  from  which 
I removed  the  innards,  and  lined  the 
lid  and  bottom  with  Art  Foam,  a 
synthetic  foam  material  available  in 
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sheets  of  '/%"  thickness  at  variety  stores. 
That  box  is  still  in  service  and  is  fine 
for  flies  of  medium  to  small  size. 

A few  years  ago  I came  across  a 
shower  soap  — one  of  the  “soap-on- 
a-rope”  variety  — packaged  in  a plas- 
tic box  of  ideal  dimensions  for  carrying 
large  flies.  It  measures  A'/i"  x 35/s" 
with  a depth  of  l3/»",  ample  for  the 
tallest  of  wings,  and  its  rounded 
corners  facilitate  slipping  it  in  and  out 
of  pockets.  The  box  has  a slip-on  lid 
but  I found  it  a simple  matter  to 
cement  a fabric  hinge  across  the  back. 
For  this  I use  canvas  wader  patching 
material  but  any  reasonably  sturdy 
fabric  should  suffice.  The  box  is  lined 
with  foam  on  both  the  bottom  and  the 
inside  of  the  lid  and  after  affixing  flies 
to  both  surfaces  their  relative  positions 
are  checked  visually  to  ascertain  that 
no  fly  touches  another  when  the  box  is 
closed.  Foam  rubber  should  be  avoided 
as  a lining  material  because  it  tends  to 
break  up  from  continued  insertion  and 
withdrawal  of  hooks.  Art  Foam  will 
eventually  deteriorate  after  several 
years  of  service  but  it  is  easy  to  replace 
when  required. 

Most  of  the  dun  patterns  I carry  are 
hackled  flat-bottom  style,  i.e.,  clipped 
palmer  or  parachute,  and  I can  attach 
the  flies  to  the  flat  foam  without 
disturbing  the  hackling.  However,  if 
you  use  the  box  for  flies  with  full, 
collar-type  hackling  you  should  first 
cement  '/4"  square  wooden  strips  to  the 
inside  surfaces,  spaced  as  required, 
then  mold  the  sheet  foam  over  the 
strips.  This  will  create  raised  ridges  on 
which  to  hook  the  flies,  elevating  the 
hackles  and  preventing  their  crushing. 

Hook  storage  has  always  been  a 
problem  among  fly  tyers.  Left  in  their 
original  paper  wrappers  and  card- 
board boxes,  convenient  access  is 
sacrificed  and  besides,  the  boxes  have 
been  none  too  sturdy  in  recent  years. 


Many  tyers  store  their  hooks  in  indi- 
vidual screwtop  bottles  of  glass  or  plas- 
tic, each  bottle  containing  a single  size 
and  model,  and  with  a capacity  of 
several  hundred  hooks.  I use  multi- 
compartmented  plastic  cartridge 
boxes  (.44/. 45  caliber)  in  which  hooks 
of  each  size  and  model  are  stored  in 
individual  cells.  I have  several  of  these 
cases  and  each  holds  a range  of  hook 
sizes  in  the  various  categories  of  dry 
fly,  wet  fly,  etc.  As  is,  the  compart- 
ments are  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date hooks  of  size  #14  and  smaller  and 
it’s  easy  to  remove  the  spacers  with  a 
sharp  knife  if  larger  cubicles  are 
required.  These  boxes  are  made  of  a 
type  of  plastic  which  is  immune  from 
damage  by  moth  crystals,  making  it 
feasible  to  store  them  with  treated 
materials.  Since  there  is  a small  gap 
between  the  top  of  the  compartments 
and  the  inside  of  the  lid  when  the  box 
is  closed,  it  is  advisable  to  line  the  lid 
with  sheet  foam  to  ensure  a flush  fit; 
otherwise,  small  hooks  may  slip  into 
other  compartments  if  the  closed  box 
is  tilted.  Each  compartment  should  be 
labeled  to  identify  hook  size  and  model 
number. 

I like  the  converted  cartridge  boxes 
for  hook  storage  because  they  elimi- 
nate much  wasted  motion  during  tying 
sessions.  I’ve  been  chided  by  other  fly 
tyers  about  the  possibility  of  acciden- 
tally spilling  the  contents  of  one  of 
these  boxes  and  it’s  true  that  such  a 
catastrophe  would  require  a re-sorting 
job  of  monumental  proportions.  But 
with  reasonable  care  it  needn’t  hap- 
pen. Besides,  if  a klutz  like  I can  use 
this  system  for  over  twenty  years  with- 
out mishap  it’s  not  likely  that  those 
with  better  coordination  will  en- 
counter problems.  When  not  in  use,  I 
make  certain  the  boxes  are  securely 
held  closed  with  stout  rubber  bands 
. . . and  I occasionally  knock  on  wood! 
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Left  — Shower  soap  box  makes 
ideal  container  for  large,  shaped 
wing  dry  flies.  A sheet  of  Art  Foam  is 
in  foreground. 

Right  — Inside  of  lid  and  bottom  of 
box  are  lined  with  foam,  cut  to  shape 
and  cemented  with  plastic  solvent  or 
rubber  cement. 


Left  — Pencil  points  to  fabric  hinge. 

Right  — The  finished  box,  duns 
attached  to  bottom,  spinners  to  lid. 


Left  — Cartridge  box  converted  to 
fly  tying  hook  container.  Lid  is  lined 
with  foam  to  assure  flush  fit. 

Right  — Hook  compartments  may 
be  enlarged  by  cutting  and  removing 
spacers  to  suit.  Labels  in  each 
compartment  identify  hook  size  and 
model. 
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Author  displays  chest  fly  box  in  position  — construction  details  in  text. 

Handcrafted  Chest  Fly  Box 


by  Joseph  C.  Riskosky 


L;ast  year,  while  fishing  Kettle 
Creek  in  Potter  and  Clinton  Counties, 
1 noticed  an  increase  in  the  use  of  chest 
fly  boxes.  Not  sure  if  I would  like 
having  a fly  box  in  a seemingly 
cumbersome  location  (on  my  chest), 
and  considering  its  cost  of  $40.00  to 
$60.00,  I thought  less  and  less  about 
getting  one.  However,  as  time  wore  on 
and  as  fishing  season  approached  this 
spring,  I became  intrigued  with 
obtaining  a chest  fly  box.  Consequent- 
ly, I made  one,  thus  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  not  investing  a lot  of  money  in 
something  I wasn’t  sure  I’d  like.  The 
result  has  been  a fly  box  that  works 
quite  well  and  has  given  me  a lot  of 
pride,  knowing  that  I made  it. 

The  materials  for  my  chest  fly  box 
are  easily  obtainable.  Assembling  the 
box  is  also  a simple  matter.  The  parts 
include  3 or  4 small  Old  Pal  Plastic 


Tackle  boxes  (590  each  at  a local 
sports  shop),  several  small  machine 
screws,  nuts  and  washers,  one  piece 
each  of  '/4-inch  and  '/s-inch  plexiglass, 
a pair  of  inexpensive  wader  sus- 
penders, an  old  belt,  and  a few  button 
fasteners  from  a pair  of  old  waders. 

First,  assemble  the  Old  Pal  Tackle 
boxes  in  a stack.  By  drilling  through 
the  lids  and  bottoms  of  the  boxes, 
using  a power  drill  at  slow  speed,  and 
connecting  them  with  machine  screws 
and  nuts.  The  tackle  boxes  can  be 
made  into  a one-piece  assembly.  When 
drilling  through  the  plastic  boxes, 
make  sure  to  drill  on  a flat,  flush 
surface  to  prevent  cracking  the  plastic 
boxes.  For  the  frame,  cut  a piece  of 
'/4-inch  plexiglass  to  fit  a little  larger 
than  the  bottom  of  the  stack  of  boxes. 
Cut  a piece  of  '/s-inch  plexiglass  to  fit 
along  the  bottom  and  up  the  back  of 


the  fly  box.  Note  that  room  must  be 
allowed  between  the  back  of  the  frame 
and  the  stack  of  boxes  to  allow  you  to 
open  the  fly  box.  Next,  heat  the  piece 
of  '/s-inch  plexiglass  over  the  gas  flame 
on  a kitchen  stove  and  bend  it  over  a 
piece  of  two-by-four.  Allowing  the 
plexiglass  to  cool  creates  a solid  “L” 
shaped  frame  that  will  support  the 
assembled  stack  of  boxes.  Secure  the 
fly  box  to  the  frame  with  machine 
screws  and  nuts.  Also,  include  the 
piece  of  '/4-inch  plexiglass  on  the 
bottom  for  additional  strength.  The 
next  step  is  to  attach  a belt  to  the  back 
of  the  frame.  The  belt  provided  a place 
to  attach  the  wader  suspenders  that 
will  support  the  fly  box.  Drill  two 
small  holes  through  the  back  of  the 
plexiglass  frame;  punch  correspond- 
ing holes  in  the  belt  and  assemble  the 
belt  to  the  frame  with  machine  screws, 
nuts  and  washers.  Securing  the  belt 
above  the  center  of  the  frame  allows 
the  fly  box  to  “hang  right.”  Finally, 
strip  the  buttons  off  the  top  of  an  old 
pair  of  waders  and  attach  them  to  the 
belt.  These  buttons  can  be  pulled  off 
the  old  waders  with  a pair  of  pliers. 
The  rivets  used  in  their  original 
construction  pop  off  leaving  a hole  in 
the  center  of  the  button  for  a machine 
screw.  Attach  these  buttons  to  the  belt, 
locating  them  so  that  the  wader  straps 
are  comfortable. 

This,  basically,  completed  the  con- 
struction of  a homemade  chest  fly  box. 
As  a safety  feature  I attached  a rubber 
band  arrangement  over  the  top  and 
front  of  the  box  so  it  wouldn’t  acciden- 
tally fly  open.  Since  using  the  fly  box 
I’ve  found  that  it  makes  an  excellent 
base  for  attaching  my  streamside  vise. 
I’m  sure  that  with  a little  imagination, 
individual  adaptations  can  be  made. 
Right  now  I’m  constructing  another 
box  for  saltwater  fly  fishing  (My  trip 
is  planned  for  June).  Its  construction 
will  be  basically  the  same  only  I’m 
going  to  experiment  with  pop  rivets 
instead  of  machine  screws  in  making 
it. 


The  fly  tying  vise  is  an  old  one  that 
just  happened  to  be  the  right  size  and 
have  the  right  clamp  for  mounting  on 
my  fly  box.  It  is  detachable;  however,  I 
leave  it  on  its  mount  and  rotate  the 
mount  to  one  side  of  the  box  when  I 
fish.  It’s  not  as  successful  an  arrange- 
ment as  I would  like  it  to  be,  but  it 
serves  the  purpose  in  less  than  desir- 
able fly  tying  conditions  (at  stream- 
side). 
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Detachable  vise,  upper  left,  swings  out  of  way  while  fishing;  can  be  turned  conveniently  into  position  for 
on-the-spot  hatch-matching.  Selecting  a change  is  easily  accomplished  with  hinged  construction, 
below.  4s  the  author  suggests,  your  own  chest  fly  box  can  be  adapted  to  your  individual  fishing  requirements. 
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THE  ANGLER  S NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Sturgeon,  which  are  still 

found  in  some  lakes  and  rivers,  really  are  a 
prehistoric  species  of  fish.  Scientists 
believe  they  originated  many  millions  of 
years  ago,  in  the  age  of  the  dinosaurs. 

If  you  have  no  landing  net,  you  can  land  a 

heavy  bass  by  firmly  gripping  its  lower 
jaw.  The  grip  will  paralyze  the  fish.  But 
don't  try  this  on  fish  that  have  sharp  teeth, 
and  on  a bass  be  sure  the  hooks  of  the  lure 
are  in  such  a position  that  they  will  not  jab 
into  your  hand  or  fingers,  especially  if  the 
lure  carries  treble  hooks. 


Small  spinners,  spoons,  plugs,  jigs  and 

even  surface  lures  are  available  in  ultra- 
light weights.  A spinning  line  of  four- 
pounds-test  will  not  cast  a tiny  lure  well, 
but  a line  of  two-pounds-test  will  do  a 
superb  job  with  a lure  as  light  as  '/32nd 
ounce. 

A tiny  drop  of  very  light  oil  on  a swivel 

will  make  it  work  more  smoothly. 

Brass  and  silver  are  popular  colors  in 

spoons,  but  at  times  copper  or  gold  are 
better. 

Spinning  rods  have  long  handles,  with 

rings  to  hold  the  spinning  reel  in  place.  The 
rings  are  not  in  a fixed  position,  so  use 
them  to  place  the  reel  where  it  keeps  the 
rod  in  balance  and  is  comfortable  to  use. 
That  is,  neither  too  far  forward,  nor  too 
close  to  the  butt  of  the  handle. 

Fishing  rods  and  other  tackle  need  not  be 

expensive.  Moderately  priced  equipment 
usually  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Why  match  lines  and  rods?  A line  too 

heavy  for  the  rod  will  not  cast  far  or  well. 
A line  too  light  for  the  rod  will  scarcely 
cast  at  all. 


Cover  is  a word  often  used  to  describe  a 

fish  hiding  place,  and  cover  can  be  of  great 
variety.  Some  of  the  most  common  are 
boulders,  a pile  of  rocks,  beds  of  weeds,  lily 
pads,  logs,  stumps,  a deep  hole  in  otherwise 
shallow  water,  a dock,  pilings  — anything 
around  which  a fish  can  find  protection 
and  food. 

A small  split  shot  is  part  of  the  correct 

minnow  and  bobber  fishing  rig.  The  split 
shot  keeps  the  minnow  from  rising  too  far 
off  bottom,  often  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Water  in  a lake  in  summer  has  three 

layers.  The  surface,  called  epilimnion,  is 
warm,  low  in  oxygen  content,  and  uncom- 
fortable for  fish.  The  bottom  layer,  called 
the  hypolimnion,  also  is  low  in  oxygen  and, 
in  deep  lakes,  too  cold  for  most  fish.  The 
area  between  the  surface  and  deep  waters, 
called  the  thermocline,  has  the  most 
oxygen  and  also  the  most  comfortable 
temperature.  Here  is  where  the  fish  feed, 
and  this  is  the  depth  at  which  fishing  is  the 
most  effective. 


An  ideal  spoon  for  spinning  is  about  two 

inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  and  weighs  about  two-fifths  of  an 
ounce. 

Extra  spools  of  monofilament  line  are 

essential  for  the  spin  fisherman.  Each  spool 
should  hold  a line  of  a different  diameter; 
for  example,  one  of  four  pounds  test,  one  of 
six,  and  one  of  eight. 

A simple  but  deadly  lure  for  smallmouth 

bass  is  a spinner  with  one  or  two  Indiana 
silver  blades  and  armed  with  a No.  8 hook 
trailing  a slim  strip  of  pork  rind. 

Delicate  leaders  are  out  of  place  in  bass 

bug  fishing.  A tippet  of  at  least  four-  or 
six-pound-test  is  correct. 


Waders  can  be  better  than  a boat  in 

fishing  shallow,  weedy  water,  if  the  bottom 
is  firm  enough  for  comfort  and  safety.  The 
angler  can  approach  on  foot  with  much  less 
chance  of  disturbing  fish  and  with  better 
casting  accuracy  into  selected  spots,  than  if 
he  were  casting  from  a boat. 


You  want  to  try  some  new  bass  lures  next 

season,  of  course.  But  don’t  be  confused  by 
the  variety  of  colors  in  all  kinds  of  plugs, 
spoons,  plastic  worms  and  so  on.  Yellow 
and  a combination  of  red  and  white  always 
have  been  good  in  bass  plugs.  Silver  and 
brass  are  top  spoon  colors.  Blue  and  black 
are  good  worm  colors.  Try  these  first, 
although  you  probably  will  wish  to  experi- 
ment with  additional  colors  as  the  season 
progresses. 

Glass  and  graphite  rods  with  built-in 

ferrules  (instead  of  the  old-style  metal 
ones)  require  very  little  care.  But  occa- 
sionally gently  swab  the  male  portion  of 
the  ferrule  with  warm,  soapy  water. 

Why  sweeten  a jig  with  a worm  or 

minnow?  Because  jigs  travel  deep  where 
fish  cannot  always  see  at  considerable 
distances.  But  they  can  detect  the  scent  of 
a minnow  or  worm. 

Light  lines  for  both  spinning  and  bait 

casting  have  some  distinct  advantages. 
They  are  less  visible  to  the  fish,  can  handle 
lighter  lures  properly,  and  still  control  a 
hooked  fish  if  the  drag  is  set  properly. 

It  pays,  in  the  winter  doldrums,  to  check 

tackle  for  defects.  Replace  broken  or  dull 
hooks  on  lures.  Use  clear  lacquer  cement  or 
rod  varnish  to  repair  worn,  frayed  or  loose 
ends  of  tying  thread  on  fly  heads  and  loose 
materials.  Touch  up  chipped  paint  on  plugs 
and  on  bass  surface  lures.  Use  lacquer 
enamel  for  this  job. 
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Coal  Problems 


In  Pennsylvania  much  has  changed  over  the  last  25  years.  The  original  Clean  Streams 
Legislation,  one  of  the  models  used  when  national  legislation  was  being  prepared  in  the 
60s,  has  been  strengthened.  Federal  funds  helped  to  clean  up  point  source  problems  and 
effective  treatment  plants  have  made  possible  repeated  miracles,  as  what  appeared  to  be 
incurably  fouled  streams  were  brought  back  to  life.  Along  with  the  streams,  the  towns 
and  cities  on  the  banks  of  these  streams  were  themselves  revived  and  given  new  life. 

Pennsylvania  has  an  estimated  45,000  miles  of  streams,  the  highest  in  the  nation. 
Extrapolating  on  our  last  survey  and  coordinating  this  with  DER's  information,  by  1983 
we  will  expect  that  only  8,557  stream  miles  will  be  degraded  for  most  recreational  use 
because  of  mining  activity.  Because  one  source  on  one  small  stream  can  pollute  many 
miles  of  a major  receiving  water,  there  are  great  opportunities  to  reduce  that  polluted 
mileage  within  a reasonable  time. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  unusual  that  we,  whose  mission  requires  stewardship  of  the 
quality  of  our  water  resources,  are  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  claims  of  the  mining 
industry  when  they  assure  us  that  they  have  been  reborn  and  that  their  current  activities 
will  not  further  damage  the  water  quality.  Comparison  of  a map  of  areas  mined  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  past  with  that  of  streams  degraded  for  fishing  shows  an  almost 
exact  fit. 

Preservation  of  the  quality  of  the  water  to  maintain  viable  fisheries  is  a more  difficult 
task  today  than  ever.  This  is  the  case  because  of  the  only  recently  discovered 
phenomenon  called  “acid  precipitation.”  As  we  reported  previously,  the  Commission 
review  of  19  randomly  assorted  high  quality  mountain  watersheds  revealed  that  the 
average  alkalinity  dropped  from  14.5  ppm  to  7.6  ppm  in  the  13  years  of  the  survey.  This 
rate  of  decline  is  alarming,  and  with  the  slightest  bit  of  extra  acidity,  such  as  a small 
release  of  acidic  water  from  mining  activity,  the  typical  stream  included  in  our  reviews 
could  suffer  a total  loss  of  trout  fisheries. 

Our  comments  related  to  areas  unsuitable  for  mining  at  the  Governor’s  Coal 
Conference  included  the  following  lands  which  we  believe  should  be  designated  as 
unsuitable  for  mining  under  Section  522  of  the  Federal  Act: 

1.  All  watersheds  containing  Exceptional  Value  Streams,  including  wilderness 
trout  streams. 

2.  Watersheds  which  support  outstanding  wild  trout  populations. 

3.  All  other  high  quality  and  coldwater  fishery  watersheds  with  an  alkalinity  of 

less  than  20  ppm. 

The  greatest  impact  on  our  streams  is  sediment  from  soil  erosion  — the  bulk  of  this 
from  haul  roads.  Much  of  the  topography  in  trout  country  is  so  steep  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mine  — using  even  today's  sophisticated  methods  without  endangering  our 
streams.  And  what  is  good  for  fish,  is  good  for  people. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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ON  OUR  COVERS 

Students  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Middle  School  were  treated  to  an  electrofishing 
demonstration  conducted  by  Fish  Commission  personnel  on  Bear  Creek. 

The  results  of  these  demonstrations  can  come  as  a “shock”  to  many.  Quite  often 
a good  fish  population  can  be  found  in  streams  thought  to  be  “fished  out.” 

Our  back  cover  this  month  is  a departure  from  the  Angler’s  usual  “don’t  you 
wish  you  were  here”  theme.  It’s  a sad  state  of  affairs  when  man’s 
thoughtlessness  results  in  such  tragedy.  The  monofilament  user’s  “bird’s  nest” 
is  actually  a bird  trap.  (For  more,  see  “Outdoor  Menace,”  page  31). 
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“WHAT  IT’S  ALL  ABOUT’’ 

Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Dear  Mr.  Abele: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  in 
support  of  my  opposition  to  S.  1403,  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
recently  were  able  to  turn  back  an  effort  to 
promote  this  ill-conceived  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I am  chair- 
man. Although  future  battles  remain,  I am 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  a law  for  which  we  all 
fought  so  hard. 

You  also  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  you  are  not  alone.  Hundreds  of  civic 
organizations,  state  and  local  officials  and 
private  citizens  from  all  over  this  country 
also  have  written  in  opposition  to  the 
attack  on  the  strip  mine  law.  I urge  you  to 
keep  your  local  representatives  fully 
informed  of  your  views. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  express  my  admi- 
ration for  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
There  is  a lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
“malaise.”  Some  say  that  Americans  do 
not  care  about  their  country  any  more.  But 
when  I read  letters  from  citizens  such  as 
yourself  who  have  taken  their  very  scarce 
time  to  get  actively  involved  in  issues  such 
as  strip  mine  reclamation  and  then  to  do 
whatever  they  can  to  involve  themselves,  I 
am  skeptical.  Our  proud  achievements  of 
the  past  years  could  never  have  been  real- 
ized without  the  dedicated  work  of  people 
such  as  yourself.  This  is  what  American 
citizenship  is  all  about. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Morris  L.  Udall,  Chairman 
Committee  On  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

SURVEY  — SOUND  IDEA 

I think  the  Fish  Commission’s  inventory 
survey  method  is  a sound  idea.  It  will  give  a 
better  picture  of  how  our  streams  should  be 


handled.  The  Vibert  box  (a  screened  box 
containing  trout  eggs,  planted  in  a selected 
part  of  the  streambed,  allowing  the  trout 
fry  to  develop,  protected  inside  the  box) 
should  be  considered  under  certain  condi- 
tions where  stocking  and  natural  reproduc- 
tion are  not  feasible,  upon  completion  of 
the  study.  I know  the  Commission’s  feel- 
ings in  the  past  have  been  less  than  favor- 
able toward  the  box,  but  as  I see  it  the 
possibility  exists  to  have  fishing  in  streams 
that  are  marginal  or  that  have  none. 
Where  stocking  a questionable  stream,  due 
to  excessive  PH  levels,  siltation,  water 
quality,  and  temperature  levels  are  too 
high,  the  Vibert  box  could  give  the  answer 
of  fish  survival  at  a minimum  cost. 

It  has  been  successful  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  I know  our  streams  are  not  the 
Madison  or  Yellowstone  but  the  box  could 
fill  a void  here.  I do  not  feel  that  it  could 
ever  replace  stocking,  and  streams  having 
natural  reproduction  are  better  left  alone, 
but  it  could  be  a supplement  to  both  meth- 
ods if  used  as  I described.  The  bottom  line 
is  “nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained.”  It 
could  also  save  money  — after  all,  the 
streams  are  a natural  “hatchery,”  and  the 
Fish  Commission  has  the  ability  and  the 
resources.  It’s  worth  a try  to  experiment. 

Joe  Brennan,  Sr. 

Philadelphia 


Dear  Mr.  Brennan: 

Your  recent  letter  concerning  Whitlock- 
Vibert  boxes  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
response. 

I have  read  Dave  Whitlock’s  article  in 
the  February  1978  issue  of  Outdoor  Life 
and  have  read  other  similar  items  by  Mr. 
Whitlock  concerning  the  use  of  Whitlock- 
Vibert  boxes. 

Fisheries  scientists  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  availability  of  Vibert  boxes,  but  their 
use  is  limited  to  experimental  work  and 
biological  studies.  Occasionally  a dub  or 
private  citizen  will  use  Vibert  boxes  to 
make  a small,  relatively  cheap  stocking  or 
introduction  of  a new  trout  species  to  a 
given  stream.  The  use  for  experimental 
work  and  biological  studies  is  a good  and 
appropriate  use  of  the  Vibert  system  and 
there  may  even  be  some  benefit  from  stock- 
ing, in  specific  instances,  through  the  use  of 
Vibert  boxes.  In  general,  however,  the 
Vibert  system  is  not  appropriate  for 
managing  a catchable  trout  fishery. 

There  are  several  problems  that  one  must 
address  before  contemplating  the  use  of 
Whitlock-Vibert  boxes  in  a given  stream. 
Successful  use  of  the  boxes  requires  that 
there  be  a current  in  the  boxes  and  that  no 
light  is  entering  the  boxes.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  Saprolegnia  (fungus)  can 
cause  high  mortalities  of  eggs  placed  in 
Vibert  boxes  in  limestone  waters.  Most 
important,  however,  is  the  chemical,  physi- 
cal and  biological  quality  of  the  stream. 


One  must  consider  the  factor  that  is  alreadj 
limiting  the  trout  population.  For  example 
if  the  stream  can  support  eggs  and  fry 
through  the  fall  and  winter  but  camno 
support  fingerlings  or  adults  through  iat<  i 
spring  and  summer  due  to  high  water 
temperatures,  then  an  egg  planting  progran 1 
is  of  little  value. 

The  Fish  Commission  will  certainly  no 
overlook  the  possibility  that  Whitlock 
Vibert  boxes  have  a use  in  a very  fev 
instances,  but  we  do  not  regard  thi: 
approach  as  generally  useful  for  provisioi 
of  a “wild”  trout  fishery.  We  have  no  plan 
to  develop  any  program  for  using  thi 
device. 

Over  the  years  a number  of  groups  ii 
Pennsylvania,  mostly  Trout  Unlimiteij 
chapters,  have  attempted  programs  wit!! 
Vibert  boxes.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  tha 
had  noticeable  results  — most  have  real' 
ized  you  can’t  fool  Mother  Nature. 

The  future  of  wild  trout  in  Penmsylvanij 
lies  in  maintaining  good  habitat  an 
managing  for  wild  trout.  Full  recognition « 
the  value  and  importance  of  Pennsylvania1; 
wild  trout  resource  should  be  one  of  th 
results  of  the  ongoing  stream  inventory  an 
resource  classification  program.  Managf 
ment  by  resource  classification  will  be  fa 
more  beneficial  to  our  wild  trout  than  an1 
attempt  to  add  more  trout  by  making  a 
artificial  addition  of  eggs. 

Your  concern  for,  and  interest  in  Penr 
sylvania’s  wild  trout  fishery  is  appreciated 

Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Snyder 
Cold  water  Unit  Lead) 


In  Memoriam 


William  D.  Cox,  Jr.  1912-1979 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
notes  with  sadness  the 
passing  of  one  of  its  members. 

A past  president  of  the  Commis- 
sion, William  D.  Cox,  Jr.  died  on 
November  6,  1979.  He  had  served 
on  the  board  for  the  past  eight 
years. 
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OUBLE  PLEASURE  — 

Winter  in  Pennsylvania  gives  us  the 
vportunity  to  enjoy  a favorite  pastime  — 
oss-country  skiing.  Because  of  the 
ctended  season  from  January  1 to  Febru- 
y 28,  we’ve  been  able  to  combine  winter 
out  fishing  with  our  treks. 

In  this  photo  I caught  my  friend  Dell 
redinnick  delicately  flicking  a small  spin- 
;r  into  Hickory  Run  which  feeds  the 
shigh  River. 

Scott  Smith 

Wilkes-Barre 


| 

MISHANDLING” 

\ 


I would  like  to  comment  on  a photo- 
, aph  that  appears  on  page  13  of  the 
ecember  1979  issue  of  your  magazine, 
'pe  photograph  shows  Mr.  Bob  Hoenstine 
>!ding  a 19  pound  muskellunge.  Mr. 
oenstine  has  a finger  in  the  fish’s  gills, 
ad  a cord  strung  through  its  lower  jaw. 
‘bis  is  certainly  not  wise  or  appropriate 
patment  for  a fish  that  is  to  be  released, 

I stated  in  the  caption  accompanying  the 
lotograph. 

The  article  with  which  this  photograph 
ijipears  mentions  that  Mr.  Hoenstine 
' tches  and  releases  fifty  or  more  muskel- 
nge  per  year.  He  is  to  be  congratulated 
his  achievements  in  the  areas  of  angling 
• ill,  sportsmanship,  and  conservation.  I 
»pe,  however,  that  he  will  give  serious 
ought  to  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the 
•nount  of  trauma  to  which  he  subjects  his 
aarry  during  the  period  between  landing 
•id  release.  What  a tragic  waste  it  would 
: to  release  such  a magnificent  gamefish, 

1 «ily  to  have  it  succumb  later  to  injuries 
stained  as  the  result  of  mishandling  by 
e angler. 

Mary  S.  Kuss 
Havertown 

j Maybe  so,  Mary,  maybe  so.  It  would 
ive  been  nice  if  you  would  have  told  us  how 
jiu  handle  the  muskies  you  catch  and 
lease.  Ed. 

.IARCH-1980 


‘ ‘DESER  VES  CL  A RIF  1C  A TION” 

The  article  “ Waterside  Wanderings"  by 
Linda  Steiner  appearing  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Angler  presented  an  interesting 
description  of  our  streams  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  winter  . . . her  sensitivity  to  the 
changed  moods  of  streams  is  effectively 
presented. 

However,  she  is  inconsistent  in  a mate- 
rial statement.  In  the  early  part  of  her 
article  she  comments  “when  water  cools  to 
about  39  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  expands 
slightly,  becoming  less  dense  and  lighter.” 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  article  she 
comments  that  “cold  water  is  physically 
thicker,  more  viscous  is  the  chemical  word, 
than  hot.  As  it  reaches  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  most  dense,  near  39  degrees  F., 
it  is  heaviest  and  thickest  . . .”. 

The  inconsistency  destroys  the  effective- 
ness of  the  entire  article  and  certainly 
deserves  clarification. 


Elmer  C.  Cates 
Doylestown 

“My  two  statements  do  appear  inconsis- 
tent, and  I guess  in  trying  to  spare  readers  a 
long  chemical  and  molecular  explanation,  I 
confused  them  more.  . . . I’m  neither  chem- 
ist or  biologist,  but  do  have  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  my  sources  indicate  that  39.2 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (4  degrees  Celsius)  is 
sort  of  a turning  point  for  the  density  of 
water.  That  odd  liquid  contracts  as  it  cools 
until  it  reaches  its  densest  (heaviest,  thick- 
est) point,  39.2°.  As  it  passes  that  point  and 
continues  to  cool,  to  freezing,  it  expands  a 
little  and  becomes  lighter  (less  dense).  The 
result  of  this  is  that  ice  floats  and  the  very 
coldest,  nearly  freezing  water  will  ‘float’ 
under  the  ice,  as  a layer  above  the  cold 
water  that  is  heaviest,  39.2°.  Confusing?  I 
wonder  how  the  scientists  felt  when  they 
discovered  these  oddities! 

“Hope  this  clears  up  your  questions  and 
restores  some  of  the  ‘effectiveness’  of  my 
article  for  you.” 


Sincerely, 

Linda  L.  Steiner 


THANKS! 

I want  to  thank  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  for  this  wonderful  magazine  and  for 
doing  such  a great  job.  Your  No.  I in  my 
book. 

From  the  minute  I get  the  book  in  the 
mail  I don’t  put  it  down  till  I’ve  read 
everything.  Then  later  on  I’ll  read  it 
several  times  just  to  refresh  my  memory. 

I love  to  fish  and  I don’t  care  where  I 
fish.  I’ll  have  just  as  much  fun  fishing  a 
five-foot-wide,  two-foot-deep  stream  in  my 
own  little  (hot  spot),  or  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers. 


You  cover  the  state  very  well  from  Erie 
to  Perkiomen  Creek  to  Dalmatia,  Pa., 
where  I was  brought  up.  Thanks  for  the 
stories  on  panfishing  and  carp,  and  on  the 
muskies  and  walleyes.  Also,  1 hope  to  see 
the  minimum  limit  for  bass  go  from  9 
inches  to  1 2 inches. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  I’m  with  you  all 
every  month. 

Bob  Hoffman,  Jr. 

Philadelphia 


‘‘DOUBLE  TAKE” 

I thought  the  following  experience  I had 
while  fishing  for  smallmouth  in  the 
Susquehanna  would  be  of  interest  for  your 
Leaky  Boots  column.  I hooked  one  of  about 
14  inches  and  had  him  about  six  feet  from 
the  boat,  when  a larger  bass  struck  the 
plug. 

They  were  both  hooked  for  an  instant 
then  the  larger  one  jumped  and  the  smaller 
one  got  loose.  I proceeded  to  land  the 
larger  one,  a 19-'/2-inch,  four-pounder. 
This  is  one  fish  story  where  the  big  one 
didn’t  get  away. 

Charles  F.  Gipple 
New  Cumberland 


HOT  SPOT  . . . WHERE? 

As  usual  I thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
December  issue,  particularly  Tom  Fegely’s 
article  on  “Jig  Time  in  December.” 

But  — “we  launched  our  boat  onto  a 
Pocono  Mountain  Lake  that  we  knew  had 
a hefty  population  of  perch,  etc.  . . .” 
WHY  does  he  not  give  the  name  of  the 
lake? 

Fish  the  Poconos  all  the  time  and  sure 
would  like  to  know  this  hot  spot.  Keep  up 
your  fine  work. 

Walter  J.  Schob 
Gladwyne 

P.S.  Recently  I’ve  had  success  in  the 
Schuylkill  just  above  Gladwyne  — bass 
and  sunfish  on  small  lures.  Much  better 
results  than  I expected. 

It  beats  the  sawdust  out  of  us,  Walter, 
but  we’ll  drag  it  out  of  him  someday!  Seri- 
ously, although  we  would  have  preferred  to 
have  a name,  we  thought  the  point  made  in 
the  article  was  more  important:  a lot  of 
good  fishing  simply  goes  to  waste  in  what 
far  too  many  consider  an  “off  season,” 
most  anywhere  — it  isn’t  a localized 
phenomenon. 

Try  it,  you’ll  find  that  fishing  of  this 
caliber  can  be  duplicated  most  anywhere  in 
December.  Ed. 
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Waterside  Wanderings 


It’s  the  first  of  March  and  I’m 
fishing,  still  ice  fishing,  that  is, 
bundled  up  in  heavy  jacket,  boots  and 
mittens,  with  more  than  a foot  of  ice 
between  me  and  the  water  below.  All 
around,  the  lake  is  a flat  frozen 
expanse,  glistening  in  the  same  ice 
forms  it  did  two  months  ago.  The  sun 
is  warm  and  at  midday  I’m  hatless,  in 
a light  sweater,  knowing  full  well  this 
will  be  the  last  ice  fishing  trip  of  the 
year.  On  the  snow-covered  island 
nearby,  I can  see  the  fluttering  of  tiny 
birds,  chasing  each  other  through  the 
brush,  their  songs  providing 
background  music  to  my  fishing.  Red- 
budded  shoreline  maples  add  color  to 
what  had  been  monotonous  grey 
woods,  and  willow  catkins  at  the 
water’s  edge  are  ready  for  bursting. 

A week  later,  the  rains  come  and 
winter  melts  away  before  my  eyes. 
Driving  past  the  lake  now,  I see  the 
shore  is  dark  with  sodden  leaves  and 
drooping  trees.  Only  patches  of  rotting 
snow  remain  where  the  drifts  were 
deepest.  Grey  under  matching  skies, 
the  ice  is  little  more  than  slush  with 
pools  of  rainwater  on  top.  Fog  hangs 
close  on  the  tops  of  hemlocks  when  I 
stop  to  watch  some  geese  that  have 
landed  in  the  open  water  where  a 
stream  enters  the  lake.  I remember 
another  March  day  when  I 
photographed  a flock  of  whistling 
swans  that  came  north  too  early,  most 
of  the  birds  standing  awkwardly  on 
the  ice,  while  a few  floated  on  the 
small  circle  of  open  water. 

The  rains  continue  and  the  creeks 
rise  in  midmonth.  With  the  ground 
still  frozen  or  saturated,  melting  snow 
and  rainwater  rush  into  the  creekbeds, 
washing  the  last  of  winter  toward  the 
sea.  The  roiled  waters  bear  away  last 
year’s  debris  of  sunken  leaves, 
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removing  old  fish  shelters  of  fallen 
trees  and  toppling  new  ones  from 
overhanging  creek  banks.  The  banks 
do  not  hold  and  the  water  overflows 
into  forest  and  field,  leaving  spring 
pools  behind.  Driving  along  the  bigger 
rivers,  I see  the  rising  torrent  carrying 
a load  of  jumbled  ice  floes,  creaking 
against  each  other  and  screeching  on 
bottom  rocks. 

Then  the  rains  and  the  waters 
recede,  and  for  the  first  time  since  last 
fall,  I can  get  out  along  the  waterside 
again  and  go  fishing  for  “real,”  with  a 
rod  and  reel.  A container  of  worms, 
easily  picked  on  a rainy  night,  a box  of 
small  hooks  and  some  weights  are  the 
only  other  things  I’ll  need.  Pussy 
willows  have  popped  open  showing 
their  grey  velvet  “fur,”  and  I pet  one 
on  my  way  down  the  smaller  creek,  to 
fish  where  it’s  clear,  high  water  enters 
the  muddier  river  below. 

I’m  fishing  the  sucker  run  and  I 
make  my  first  cast  of  the  year,  letting 
it  swing  in  the  current  until  the  weight 
sinks  and  stops  on  the  bottom,  the 
worm  still  wiggling  enticingly  above.  I 
watch  for  the  slack  line  to  tighten  and 
relay  the  message  of  “fish  on”  to  me, 
while  I put  my  hands  in  my  pockets 
against  the  cold  air. 

With  the  ice  gone  and  spring  at 
hand,  white  suckers  have  begun 
moving  up  small  streams  or  into  creek 
mouths,  to  spawn  in  the  riffles.  I’ve 
seen  the  plump-bodied  fish  try  to 
jump  waterfalls  and  attempt  to  swim 
over  dams,  heaving  themselves  into 
the  current  and  leaping  as  well  as  any 
trout.  Sometimes  I catch  an  odd  one,  a 
sucker  by  its  pouting  mouth,  but  with 
forked  tail  and  fins  of  red-orange. 

This  is,  aptly,  the  redfin  sucker,  or 
northern  redhorse,  and  I like  to  see 
them  because  I know  they  inhabit 


clean,  pollution-free  waters. 

Warming  water,  spring  rains, 
longer  daylight  hours,  all  play  a part 
in  signalling  the  sucker  run  and  the 
start  of  spring  fishing  fun  for  anglers 
like  me  who  can’t  wait  for  trout 
season.  But  with  ice-out,  I also  know 
that  other  fish  are  feeling  the 
procreative  urge  and  changing  their 
habits. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  in  lakes 
and  streams,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  climbs  above  forty  degrees, 
northern  pike  begin  their  spawning 
behavior.  In  some  areas,  it  is  a sort  of 
“run,”  as  in  the  migration  of  Lake 
Erie  northerns  into  the  inlets,  bays 
and  marshes  of  Presque  Isle 
Peninsula,  to  find  suitable  spawning 
habitat.  Northerns  spawn  along  the 
shorelines,  in  rather  shallow  water, 
over  sticks,  vegetation  and  other 
sunken  debris.  Unlike  more  provident 
fish,  they  construct  no  nest,  and  take 
no  care  of  their  young.  The  swimming 
female  simply  releases  eggs  which  are 
fertilized  by  the  cruising  male(s),  as 
they  wander  together  over  the 
spawning  ground.  The  eggs  fall 
randomly  to  the  bottom  and  develop 
under  the  indifferent  eye  of  Mother 
Nature.  In  the  aquatic  world,  not 
many  fierce  predators,  like  the  pike, 
are  needed  at  the  top  of  the  food 
chain,  so  these  fish  need  not  be 
tremendously  successful  spawners. 

The  other  pikes  spawn  in  early 
spring  as  well,  and  take  about  as  muc 
care  in  choosing  their  spawning  areas 
or  caring  for  their  young.  For  chain 
pickerel  and  the  great  muskellunge,  a 
well  as  the  lesser  known  redfin  and 
grass  pickerels,  laying  eggs  now  will 
insure  hatching  in  time  for  the  young 
pike  to  take  advantage  of  the  teeming 
water-life  that  will  be  present  later  in 
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the  spring.  They  will  grow  quickly  on 
the  myriad  sucker  fry  that  the  adults  I 
fish  for  will  produce.  Nature’s  timing 
in  cases  like  that  is  always  superb! 

The  small  pickerel  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  grass  pickerel  found  in  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  drainages  and  the 
redfin  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  river  systems,  could  be 
mistaken  for  little  chain  pickerels  with 
their  small  size  and  dark,  tear-drop 
markings  below  their  eyes,  but  these 
have  a barred  pattern  on  their  sides. 
One  grass  pickerel  startled  me  as  it 
appeared  suddenly  along  the  shoreline 
as  I sat  daydreaming,  waiting  for  a 
sucker  to  bite.  My  eyes  focused  on  the 
light  pattern  playing  on  the  water  and 
on  the  long,  motionless  object  holding 
at  the  surface.  When  I recognized  the 
malevolent  stare  of  the  pike-shaped 
head,  I involuntarily  jumped.  That 
sent  the  little  pickerel  streaking  for 
midstream,  top  fin  cutting  a wake,  its 
motion  almost  too  quick  to  follow.  It’s 
no  wonder  the  pikes  have  been 
nicknamed  “snakes.” 

Walleyes  are  also  among  the  first 
spring  spawners.  In  a large  lake  like 
our  Pymatuning,  the  slim  males  and 
heavy-bellied  females  ascend 
tributary  streams  at  night  to  spawn  in 
the  riffles.  Walleyes  will  also  spawn 
over  shoals  in  lakes  and  over  rubble 
and  gravel  in  the  shallows  of  rivers. 
Like  the  pike,  they  abandon  their  eggs 
to  the  whims  of  the  environment. 

The  walleye’s  little  cousin,  the 
yellow  perch,  will  spawn  at  almost  the 
same  time,  but  their  activity  is  easier 
to  see.  A neighbor  called  me  last  year 
about  some  odd,  jellylike  masses  that 
she  finds  along  her  pond’s  edge  every 
spring.  I knew  there  were  many  perch 
in  the  pond,  so  wasn’t  surprised  to  find 
gelatinous,  spiralled  masses  of  perch 
eggs  draped  over  the  pond  weeds 
along  one  shoreline. 

The  fact  that  all  the  egg  clusters 
were  in  one  area  of  the  pond  seemed 
to  indicate  that  perch  spawn,  as  they 
travel,  in  schools.  The  eggs  and  jelly 
mass  that  encases  them  are  small 
strings  when  released  by  the  females, 
but  absorb  water  and  swell  to  the  size 
of  two  handfuls.  Some  of  the  eggs 
were  clear,  with  just  a tiny  black  dot 
of  life  inside,  while  others  had  turned 
milky  white,  and  I knew  these  were 
lifeless. 

The  last  of  March  finds  me  taking 
advantage  of  a situation  I won’t  have 
later.  It’s  a warm,  red-sky  evening 
and  I’m  sneaking  along  the  shoreline 


of  a marshy  pond,  trying  to  get  close 
enough  to  photograph  some  ducks. 
Later  the  leafy  brush  and  saplings  will 
prevent  me  from  getting  to  the  water’s 
edge,  but  now  I can  squeeze  through. 
Following  the  line  of  retreating  ice 
northward,  the  wildfowl  are  stopping 
again  on  our  ponds,  but  now  their 
voices  are  loud  and  their  plumage 
bright  in  anticipation  of  the  breeding 
season  to  come.  Few  people  take  time 
to  be  at  the  waterside  to  see  this 
second  migration,  unless  they’re 
inveterate  nature  snoopers,  like  me. 

I put  to  whistling  flight  a woodcock 
that  had  been  probing  for  earthworms 
in  the  soft  ground  near  the  pond.  It’s 
come  for  nesting,  too.  Mostly  mallards 
are  on  the  pond,  splashing.  A few 
wood  ducks,  Canadas  and  a lone  snow 
goose  wing  over,  while  redwing 
blackbirds,  flashing  bright  epaulets, 
call  from  last  year’s  dried  cattails. The 
male  redwings  are  here  first  and  will 
have  territories  established  by  the 
time  the  females  arrive  to  begin  the 
business  of  nesting. 

Because  it  was  standing  so 
motionless  in  the  shallows,  I failed  to 


see  a blue  heron  and  put  the  great  bird 
to  flight.  It  lifts  slowly  from  the 
water’s  edge,  its  long  legs  dangling 
and  neck  outstretched,  then  it 
withdraws  its  snakelike  neck  into  a 
tight  “S”  and,  gaining  altitude  and 
speed  with  each  flap  of  its  long  wings, 
is  silhouetted  for  one  last  camera  shot 
against  the  pink  sky.  The  heron  must 
not  be  finding  much  to  eat  yet  along 
these  shorelines,  as  the  fish,  frogs  and 
salamanders  that  are  its  staples  are 
just  starting  to  arouse  from  their 
winter  stupor. 

A day  later  the  temperature’s 
dropped  again  and  there  are  snow 
flurries,  but  by  this  date  there’s  no 
turning  back.  Even  underwater,  life 
that  hasn’t  been  seen  since  before  the 
ice  locked  it  in  is  stirring,  increasing 
its  movements  as  the  water  warms.  In 
lakes,  there’s  a turnover  and  mixing  of 
the  waters,  just  as  in  the  fall,  and  the 
winds  of  blustery  March  days  are 
whipping  oxygen  into  the  waves.  The 
new  activity  in  and  along  the  water  is 
far  from  reaching  its  full  springtime 
pitch,  but  it’s  easy  to  see  the  tempo  is 
stepping  up. 
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MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 


hen  the  calendar  flips  to  the 
third  month  of  the  year,  I am  tired  of 
winter  and  my  thoughts  turn  to  spring. 
Impatiently,  I wait  for  the  earth  to 
warm,  a first  glimpse  of  migrating 
birds  and  the  unfolding  of  sweet 
scented  violets. 

This  interim  period  between  cold 
and  not-so-cold  weather  is  the  perfect 
time  to  store  the  auger  and  tip-ups 
used  when  the  ice  was  thick  and  time 
to  ready  the  rods  and  reels  for  the 
coming  trout  season  in  April. 

Yes,  you  and  I may  be  tired  of 
winter  cold  but  Mother  Nature  is  no 
respecter  of  man’s  whims  or  feelings 
and,  all  too  frequently,  the  thermom- 


eter takes  a quick  drop  on  that  opening 
morning.  I’ve  yet  to  find  a trout  fishing 
enthusiast  deterred  by  ice  on  the  line 
or  cold  fingers  . . . he’ll  always  be 
ready  to  cast  at  the  crack  of  the  open- 
ing hour,  anticipating  the  pure  joy  of 
hauling  in  his  first  trout  of  the  season. 

A purist  will  be  using  flies  to  lure 
the  wily  trout  to  his  hook;  others  will 
swear  by  worms  and  night  crawlers. 
Whichever  bait  you  select,  we  wish 
you  a successful  opening  day. 

Trout  caught  in  the  cold  waters  of 
snow-fed  brooks  and  streams  are  the 
sweetest  tasting  and  are  especially 
good  when  cooked  as  soon  as  possible 
after  catching. 

A visiting  angler  from  Denmark 
suggests  cooking  the  trout  “au  bleu” 
by  the  side  of  the  stream.  To  do  this, 
the  trout  must  be  kept  alive  until  a 
solution  of  one  part  vinegar  to  two 
parts  water  comes  to  a boil  (make 
enough  to  submerge  the  entire  fish) 
and  then  lowering  the  fish,  live  lobster 
style,  into  the  boiling  liquid.  Bring 
liquid  back  to  a boil  and  remove  pot 
from  heat  source.  Cover  kettle  and 
allow  fish  to  steep  for  about  15  to  20 


minutes  or  until  fish  flakes  when 
tested. 

An  “au  bleu”  of  comparable  quality 
may  be  obtained  by  killing  the  fish  and 
removing  the  entrails  just  before 
immersing  the  fish  in  the  boiling 
liquid.  The  secret  to  obtaining  the  blue 
color  is  in  not  removing  the  slippery 
film  coating  the  skin  and  keeping  the 
fish  alive  until  ready  to  cook  it. 

We  understand  that  in  Europe 
where  this  “au  bleu”  cooking  tech- 
nique started,  many  restaurants  main- 
tain freshwater  holding  tanks  to  keep 
trout  alive  to  provide  their  clientele 
with  this  gourmet  delight. 

Many  anglers  pack  a skillet  and  salt 
with  their  gear  to  prepare  their  catch 
by  the  side  of  the  stream.  The  day’s 
catch  is  gutted  and  rolled  in  salt  and 
then  quickly  pan  fried  in  hot  butter 
until  the  skin  is  crisp  and  the  flesh  is 
moist  and  flakes  easily.  Leaving  the 
heads  on  helps  retain  the  natural 
flavor  and  juices  when  preparing 
finger  lickin’  good  small  trout. 

Of  course  there  are  many  anglers 
who  prefer  to  take  their  catch  home 
for  the  cook  to  prepare. 
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TROUT  WITH  PINE  NUTS 

Trout 

Milk 

Flour 

Salt  and  pepper 
'/t  cup  oil  for  frying 

Rinse  trout  and  blot  cavity  and 
outside  dry.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Dip  fish  in  milk  and  then  roll 
in  flour,  shaking  off  excess  before 
gently  lowering  in  hot  oil.  Brown  one 
side  (takes  about  5 minutes)  and  then 
turn  to  other  side  and  continue  cook- 
ing. After  turning  fish,  baste  fre- 
quently with  pan  drippings  until  fish 
flakes  easily.  Takes  about  10  more 
minutes  cooking  time.  Remove  fish  to 
heated  platter  and  keep  warm. 

TOPPING 

2 tablespoons  pine  nuts 
2 tablespoons  butter 

Pour  remaining  oil  from  pan  and 
wipe  clean  with  paper  towling.  Melt 
Mthe  butter  in  pan  and  add  pine  nuts. 
Cook,  swirling  the  skillet  over  heat 
until  nuts  are  nicely  browned.  Pour 
nuts  and  butter  over  trout  and  serve. 

POACHED  TROUT 
WITH  BROWNED  BUTTER 

4 or  more  nice  sized  trout 
1 small  onion,  sliced 
1 tbsp.  butter 
salt  and  pepper 
1 bay  leaf 

fresh  or  dried  parsley 
1 x/i  cups  water 

l'/2  cups  Chablis  or  other  white 
wine 

Saute  onion  slices  in  melted  butter 
antil  soft.  Add  bay  leaf,  parsley,  salt 
ind  pepper,  water  and  wine.  Simmer 
or  about  5 minutes.  Place  trout  in 
stock.  Cover  pan  and  let  fish  poach  for 
ibout  10  minutes  or  more  until  trout 
ire  cooked.  Do  not  let  stock  boil. 
Remove  and  drain  fish  and  place  on 
teated  serving  dish.  Keep  warm. 

r OP  PING 

'/>  cup  browned  butter 
'A  cup  sauteed  bread  croutons 

Spoon  2 or  3 tablespoons  hot  stock 
)ver  trout,  scatter  croutons  over  fish 
ind  pour  browned  butter  over  all. 
, serve  with  lemon  wedges. 

Dangling  a line  from  a boat  or 
dimbing  over  rocky  terrain  to  cast  a 
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baited  hook  into  the  riffles  of  a 
secluded  brook  make  fishing  an  enjoy- 
able sport  for  all  ages. 

Annetta  Showers,  of  Lebanon,  Pa., 
an  ardent  fisherwoman,  shares  her 
knowledge  and  love  of  nature  with  the 
Rexmont  4-H  Rangers.  Under  her 
guiding  leadership,  the  group  received 
the  1979  Rexmont  Community  Pro- 
ject Award.  Should  we  say  that  is  a 
“fin”  in  her  cap?  Annetta  and  her 
4-H’ers  fish  for  trout  and  bass  in  the 
Rexmont  Lakes  near  Cornwall,  Pa. 
This  real  outdoorswoman  shares  the 
following  recipe  for  Beer  Batter  Trout 
with  us. 

5 cups  flour 
7 oz  can  of  beer 
'/2  tsp  salt 
pepper  to  taste 
1 tsp  paprika 

Mix  all  ingredients  until  of  the 
consistency  of  pourable  pancake  bat- 
ter. Add  a bit  more  flour  if  needed. 

Let  batter  stand  for  30  minutes 
before  coating  trout.  Fry  in  an  inch  of 
oil  until  a rich  brown  color  on  lower 
side;  flip  and  fry  other  side  until  fish  is 
cooked. 

If  you  head  for  steelhead  fishing  in 
Lake  Erie  or  one  of  its  tributaries, 
your  catch  will  be  the  heavyweights  in 
the  trout  family.  These  extra  large 
rainbow  trout  are  real  beauties  with  an 
iridescent  lavender  stripe  running 
from  gill  to  tail  and  are  excellent 
eating  freshwater  fish. 

To  keep  the  fish  in  a freshly  caught 
stage,  it  should  be  cleaned  of  entrails, 
placed  in  a plastic  bag  and  packed  in 
ice  for  the  homeward  journey. 

Pan  preparations  are  minimal  when 
preparing  a freshly  caught  steelhead. 
Rub  the  body  of  the  fish  with  kosher 
salt  and  give  it  a quick  rinse  under  cold 
tap  water  to  remove  some  of  the  natu- 
ral slime  that  coats  the  body.  Then  use 


a sharp  thin-bladed  knife  to  filet  the 
fish.  No  need  to  remove  skin  or 
scales  — the  cooked  flesh  will  separate 
from  the  skin  when  serving. 

Line  any  baking  pan  large  enough 
to  hold  the  filets  with  heavy  duty  foil 
and  rub  lightly  with  butter.  Place  filets 
side  by  side,  skin  side  down,  on  it. 

Distribute  small  dabs  of  butter  over 
the  filets  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a 
whole  lemon  over  top.  Lay  foil  or 
greased  brown  paper  loosely  over  top 
of  fish.  Bake  in  preheated  375-degree 
oven  for  about  20  to  30  minutes  or 
until  fish  is  almost  done. 

Remove  foil  or  paper  and  place 
several  strips  of  room  temperature  slab 
bacon  lengthwise  over  fish.  Continue 
cooking  under  preheated  broiler  (4  or 
5 inches  below  unit)  until  fish  flakes 
easily  and  bacon  is  crisp. 

The  roe  from  steelhead  will  fre- 
quently tip  the  scales  at  a pound  or 
more  and  be  enough  for  another  meal. 
To  prepare  this,  rinse  the  roe  and  drop 
into  boiling  water  — enough  to  cover 
the  roe  and  to  which  has  been  added 
two  tablespoons  fresh  lemon  juice  and 
a dash  or  two  of  salt.  Cover  pot  and 
remove  from  heat.  Let  stand  until  roe 
changes  color.  This  will  take  about  5 to 
8 minutes. 

Remove  from  hot  water  and  rinse  in 
cold  water.  Strip  the  pearl-sized  eggs 
from  all  the  connecting  membranes. 

In  a large  skillet,  lightly  saute  thinly 
sliced  fresh  mushrooms  and  spring 
onions  in  bubbling  hot  butter  (do  not 
brown).  Remove  and  reserve  mush- 
rooms and  onions.  Allow  butter  to 
return  to  bubbly  stage  (add  more 
butter  if  needed).  Add  the  separated 
eggs  and  toss  lightly  until  eggs  are 
cooked  through.  Return  the  mush- 
rooms and  onions  to  the  eggs,  add  a 
dash  or  two  of  soy  or  Worcestershire 
sauce.  Toss  together  until  all  is  very 
hot  and  serve  on  toast. 


A Fly  Fisherman 's  Guide  to  Fishing 


Pennsylvania  s Limestone  Streams 

by  Gerald  A I my 


The  author  cautiously  working  in  an  18-inch  Falling  Spring  Rainbow  which  took  his  # 18  “Legged  Ant” pattern. 


The  limestone  streams  of  southcen- 
tral Pennsylvania  are  widely  regarded 
as  some  of  the  top  trout  waters  in  the 
East.  But  the  angler  who  visits  Big 
Spring  Creek,  Falling  Spring  Run,  the 
Letort  and  Yellow  Breeches  today  is  in 
for  some  big  surprises. 

Things  have  changed  since  the  clas- 
sic works  of  trout  fishing  literature 
were  spawned  along  the  banks  of  these 
bucolic,  alkaline  streams  several  de- 
cades ago.  Fishing  pressure  has 
mounted.  Stocking  has  been  discontin- 
ued on  most  of  the  waters,  allowing 
wild  trout  populations  to  take  over. 
The  varieties  of  both  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  insect  life  fed  on  by  the  fish 


has  changed.  Even  the  flow  of  the  very 
water  itself  has  been  tinkered  with  — 
first,  slowed  down,  widened  and  silted 
from  abuse,  then  narrowed  and  deep- 
ened through  reclamation  work  to 
speed  up  the  flow,  increase  oxygen 
content  and  clarify  the  waters,  thereby 
undoing  past  mistakes.  Regulations  on 
permissible  tackle  and  creeling  fish, 
too,  have  undergone  drastic  transfor- 
mations in  recent  years. 

So  many  changes  have  taken  place 
that,  for  the  angler  new  to  these 
waters,  a fresh  look  at  the  classic  “big 
four”  limestone  creeks  of  the  Carlisle 
to  Chambersburg  corridor  seems  in 
order.  But  before  beginning  our  exam- 


ination, a definition  might  help.  Just 
what  is  a limestone  creek? 

Theodore  Gordon  is  most  famous 
for  his  investigations  of  freestone 
waters  in  the  Catskills,  but  he 
described  limestone  creeks  succinctly 
when  he  called  them  “great  springs 
which  gush  from  the  rocks  in  large 
volume.”  The  more  common  freestone 
streams  gather  their  flow  piecemeal 
over  their  course,  growing  from  tiny 
trickles  to  broad  rivers  as  rain  runoff 
and  feeder  creeks  gradually  swell  their 
volume  and  broaden  their  banks. 
Limestone  creeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
pour  forth  from  their  subterranean 
source  at  full  volume  when  intricate 
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underwater  networks  of  rivers  momen- 
tarily spring  above  ground  from  their 
lime  beds. 

Though  rare  in  comparison  with 
freestone  creeks,  limestoners  are  more 
common  than  people  thought  20  years 
ago.  In  Pennsylvania  alone  there  are 
two  dozen.  However,  due  to  their 
beauty,  fertility,  accessibility  and  rich 
history.  Big  Spring,  Falling  Spring, 
the  Letort  and  the  Yellow  Breeches 
stand  out  in  most  people's  minds  as  the 
classic  limestone  waters  of  the  East. 

Technically,  the  Yellow  Breeches  is 
not  a spring  creek  as  the  other  three 
are.  But  the  soil  over  which  it  flows  is 
laced  heavily  with  lime  deposits  and 
several  limestone  springs  feed  it,  so  for 
practical  purposes  (and  because  so 
many  people  think  of  it  as  a lime- 
stoner),  we  can  lump  it  with  this 
group. 

What  is  so  special  about  limestone 
creeks?  Several  things,  but  most 
important  from  the  angler’s  viewpoint 
are  three  qualities:  (1)  a mind- 
boggling  food  supply,  (2)  a constant 
year-round  temperature  in  the  50-60 


degree  range,  and  (3)  a volume  of  flow 
that  does  not  rise  or  fall  with  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  rains,  but 
remains  constant  and  dependable  for 
the  fish  all  year  long. 

The  combination  of  these  three 
factors  means  a steady,  year-round 
feeding  and  growing  season  for  the 
trout.  And,  due  to  the  inherent  rich- 
ness of  alkaline  waters,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  food  for  them 
to  consume  during  this  365-day-a-year 
feeding  period.  One  recent  study  done 
showed  that  the  Letort  produced  5,000 
pounds  (wet  weight)  of  food  per  acre 
— nearly  20  times  that  of  a typical 
freestone  creek. 

The  outcome  of  this  combination  of 
abundant  food  and  constantly  favor- 
able feeding  conditions  is  some  very 
corpulent  trout.  Falling  Spring  regu- 
larly gives  up  rainbows  in  the  4-  to 
6-pound  range  — quite  remarkable 
when  you  consider  that  even  a 
mediocre  broad  jumper  could  leap 
across  most  any  part  of  this  stream. 
The  Letort  recently  bestowed  a 10- 
pound  brown  on  a friend  of  mine  who 


was  fishing  a #16  cress  bug.  And,  just 
last  summer,  the  Yellow  Breeches 
made  Carlisle  angler  Richard  Pryor 
smile  when  a 27'/2-inch,  10-pound, 
ll'/j-ounce  rainbow  climbed  onto  his 
white  marabou  streamer,  qualifying  as 
a new  Pennsylvania  State  Record. 

Such  catches  are  special,  once-in- 
a-lifetime  occurrences  — even  on 
these  fertile  waters.  Fish  in  the  more 
modest,  but  still  pleasing  range  of  12 
to  20  inches,  however,  are  quite 
common  in  the  limestone  creeks.  Since 
some  of  the  best  stretches  of  all  four  of 
these  creeks  are  operated  under  Fish- 
For-Fun  regulations  (one  trout  a day, 
over  20  inches)  angling  is  permitted  on 
a year-round  basis,  providing  chal- 
lenging, but  high-qualtity  sport  for 
anyone  who  buys  a license  and  jour- 
neys to  the  water. 

I feel  fortunate  indeed  to  have  all 
four  of  these  limestone  gems  within 
day-trip  range  of  my  home,  and  for 
over  a decade  I have  fished  them  often. 
Based  on  these  experiences,  here  are 
descriptions  of  what  you  can  expect 
today,  in  1980,  on  Pennsylvania's 


Angler  playing  a trout  on  Falling  Springs  Run  during  “Trico"  hatch  . . . other  rises  are  seen  in  foreground. 
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famous  limestone  creeks,  as  well  as 
recommendations  on  flies  and  tactics 
that  should  produce  on  these  some- 
times difficult  streams. 

Yellow  Breeches 

This  is  the  place  to  start  for 
newcomers  to  limestone  trout  fishing. 
Only  marginally  does  it  fit  under  this 
category,  and  it  is  the  one  stream 
among  these  four  that  still  requires 
and  receives  trout  stockings  in  its 
Fish-For-Fun  stretch,  since  repro- 
duction is  poor.  However,  it  is  a lovely 
stream  with  some  34  miles  that  hold 
trout.  Many  are  holdovers  from 
seasons  past,  and  the  state  record  rain- 
bow caught  here  last  summer  shows 
that  there  are  some  real  brutes  present 
for  the  trophy  hunter. 

For  those  hankering  after  a giant 
such  as  this,  streamers  and  big  nymphs 
are  the  flies  of  choice.  The  white 
marabou  used  to  take  the  big  record 
bow  is  a good  choice,  as  are  black  and 
brown  versions  and  slightly  chunkier 
sculpin  patterns.  Nymph  fishermen 
like  big  stone  fly  imitations  and  — if 
your  conscience  doesn’t  bother  you  — 
a ball  of  yellow  yarn  tied  to  imitate  a 
salmon  egg  can  be  a telling  fly. 

Except  in  the  fall,  when  they  some- 
times hang  like  ominous  submarines 
just  under  the  surface  near  the  shore- 
line, most  of  these  big  browns  and 
rainbows  hover  near  the  bottom. 
Either  a sinking  tip  fly  line  or  split  shot 
crimped  on  the  leader  above  the  fly  is 
necessary  to  get  the  offering  down 
deep  to  them.  Try  both  dead-drift 
deliveries  that  tumble  the  fly  naturally 
down  through  deep  runs  and  slow 
pools  with  the  current,  and  also  slow, 
twitching  retrieves. 

An  uncanny  number  of  trout  in  the 
18-  to  26-inch  class  are  caught  directly 
below  the  dam  at  Allenberry  Resort 
and  Playhouse,  just  east  of  Boiling 
Springs  on  Pa.  Rt.  174.  Allenberry 
provides  parking  for  fishermen  and 
access  to  the  middle  of  the  Fish-For- 
Fun  stretch. 

If  you’re  not  thrilled  with  the  pros- 
pects of  sinking  tip  lines  and  split  shot 
(and  I must  confess,  I’m  not  either) 
the  Yellow  Breeches  also  offers  quality 
dry  fly  fishing.  In  spring  there  are 
good  hatches  of  mayflies,  including 
Sulphurs,  March  Browns,  Hendrick- 
sons, and  some  Olives.  Caddis  also 
hatch  in  numbers,  and  the  “White 
Fly”  ( Ephoron  Leukon)  emerges  in 


clouds  on  warm  August  evenings, 
drawing  hordes  of  hatch-matchers  to 
the  water. 

For  the  tiny  tackle  afficionado, 
midge-feeding  trout  are  commonplace, 
virtually  year-round.  One  fanatic  I 
know  claims  good  success  with  a No. 
28  midge  pattern  that  he  calls  simply 
the  “white  dot,”  because  it’s  so  small  it 
looks  like  merely  a tiny  white  speck  on 
the  water  — if  you  can  see  it  at  all. 

Terrestrials  offer  superb  fishing  on 
the  Breeches  from  late  April  through 
October.  One  of  my  favorite  strategies 
for  fishing  this  stream  is  to  park  at 
Allenberry  and  fish  both  shores  of  the 
long,  flat  pool  that  runs  upstream  from 
here.  Rather  than  getting  in  and 
wading,  however,  I find  it  more  effec- 
tive to  stalk  stealthily  along  the  banks, 
trying  to  spot  the  risers  that  hang  near 
the  shoreline  beneath  overhanging 
trees,  sipping  in  land  insects.  Extreme 
caution  is  needed  in  this  approach, 
since  the  fish  are  worked  over  heavily 
and  are  quite  wary. 

When  I spot  a riser,  I use  some 
rather  unorthodox  techniques  on  him. 
“Normal”  casting  is  just  about  out  of 
the  question  when  fishing  from  the 
banks  like  this,  because  the  dense 


shoreline  foliage  will  snag  the  backcast 
every  time.  A roll  cast  works  best,  but 
this  cast  doesn’t  allow  you  to  swish  the 
fly  through  the  air  to  dry  it,  so  I use 
either  deer  hair  or  cork  terrestrials 
which  remain  buoyant  without  false 
casting. 

Roll  them  out  with  a snap  of  the 
wrist  and  let  the  flies  land  with  a tiny 
“plop”  behind  or  to  the  side  of  the 
riser.  This  seems  to  catch  the  trout  by 
surprise  and  elicits  a charging,  instinc- 
tive strike  on  many  occasions.  A bug 
thrown  above  the  fish  has  a much 
poorer  chance  of  drawing  a take,  since 
the  fish  has  more  time  for  a cautious, 
skeptical  examination  of  the  fly  as  il 
floats  into  his  feeding  lane. 

For  this  bank  fishing  with  roll  casts, 
cork  beetles  and  the  McMurray  Anl 
work  well,  as  do  turkey  quill  and  cork 
caterpillars.  Of  course,  if  there’s  suffi- 
cient room  for  backcasting  to  dry  fui 
and  feather  flies,  or  if  you  choose  tc 
wade,  traditional  patterns  such  as  the 
black  fur  ant  in  sizes  #18  or  20  and 
cinnamon  ants  in  #22  and  24  work 
very  well. 

Pennsylvania  routes  174,  233,  34. 
and  74,  accessible  off  1-81,  just  south 
of  Carlisle,  all  cross  this  long,  winding 


Doug  Jones  roll  casts  to  trout  sipping  in  terrestrials  along  the  shoreline 
of  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  upstream  from  Allenberry. 
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Arrows  on  the  maps  reproduced  on  this  page  indicate  the  general 
location  of  the  streams  mentioned  in  this  article.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily pinpoint  the  specific  fishing  areas  referred  to  by  the  author. 
The  portions  reproduced  here  are  from  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation’s  series  of  “ Type  3”  county  maps.  Right: 
Franklin  County,  Map  No.  3-28;  Above:  Cumberland  County,  Map 
No.  3-21.  These  maps  are  available  from  the  PA  Dept,  of  Transpor- 
tation Publication  Sales  Stores,  P.O.  Box  134,  Middletown,  PA 
17057.  Written  requests  should  be  accompanied  by  a check  or 
money  order  payable  to  PA  Dept,  of  Transportation  (no  cash  or 
stamps;  no  phone  orders).  Add  6%  Sales  Tax  for  maps  to  be 
shipped  within  Pennsylvania. 

Maps  are  18" x 24"  — scale  varies.  Single  maps:  .75  plus  tax;  Sets 
( 1 map  of  each  county):  $16.00  plus  tax. 

THESE  MAPS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  FROM  ANY  FISH  COMMISSION  OFFICE. 


trout  stream.  To  reach  the  Fish-For- 
Fun  stretch,  take  Pa.  Rt.  34  south 
from  1-81  to  Pa.  Rt.  174.  Go  east 
approximately  four  miles,  just  past 
Boiling  Springs,  to  Allenberry.  Park- 
ing is  available  here. 

Recommended  Flies — Sulphur 
#16-18,  Hendrickson  #12-14,  Blue- 
winged Olive  #18-20,  caddis  #14-20, 
White  Fly  #12-14,  white  midge  #24- 
28,  stone  fly  nymph  #6-12,  marabou 
#4-12,  sculpin  #6-12,  cork  beetle  #12- 
18,  McMurray  Ant  #12-18,  black  and 
cinnamon  ants  #14-24,  Letort  Cricket 
#10-14,  Turkey  Quill  Caterpillar  #8- 
12. 

Big  Spring  Creek 

Big  Spring,  though  less  than  a dozen 
miles  from  the  Yellow  Breeches,  is  an 


entirely  different  stream.  It’s  much 
smaller,  making  wading  unnecessary. 
Also,  being  a true  spring  creek,  it’s 
much  richer  in  food  life,  with  dense 
aquatic  weed  growth  and  abundant 
populations  of  sow  bugs  and  shrimp. 

While  fishing  on  the  Breeches  is 
primarily  for  stocked  trout,  Big 
Spring’s  population  is  comprised  en- 
tirely of  wild  fish  in  the  trophy  area. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  projects 
the  Fish  Commission  has  embarked  on 
in  recent  years  has  been  an  effort  to 
restore  the  waning  native  brook  trout 
population  to  this  stream.  Hatchery 
construction  along  the  creek  and  pre- 
dation on  young  brookies  by  big 
browns  and  rainbows  had  cut  deeply 
into  native  brook  trout  numbers.  The 
Commission  took  several  steps  to 
rectify  the  problem,  including  electro- 


shocking  and  removal  of  all  brown  and 
rainbow  trout  from  the  Big  Spring 
headwaters  and  the  erection  of  an 
aluminum  barrier  at  the  old  Thomas 
Dam  site,  to  prevent  the  browns  and 
rainbows  from  returning  to  this  special 
area  for  brookies. 

The  brook  trout  are  now  doing  well, 
with  a population  of  approximately 
300  fish  above  this  barrier.  Robert 
Hesser,  Chief  of  the  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Section  for  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, says  “the  outlook  for  the  Big 
Spring  brook  trout  is  perhaps  the 
brightest  ever.  The  reproduction  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  '77-'78  resulted  in  the 
largest  year  class  since  1975.” 

Below  the  barrier,  browns  and  rain- 
bows maintain  good  wild  populations 
and  regularly  cough  up  fish  in  the  20- 
to  30-inch  bracket  to  skilled  fisher- 
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men.  One  friend  of  mine  spent  five 
days  fishing  this  part  of  the  stream 
and  only  took  six  fish.  Yet  every  one  of 
them  measured  over  20  inches! 

Where  the  trout  on  the  Breeches  are 
quite  visible,  on  Big  Spring  you  have  to 
hunt  your  fish,  particularly  on  the 
lower  brown  and  rainbow  stretch. 
Polaroid  sunglasses  and  a hat  with  a 
brim  are  indispensable  aids.  Once  you 
take  the  pains  to  locate  a trout  in  this 
lower  water,  however,  it’s  likely  to  be  a 
dandy.  Brookies  are  more  easily 
pinpointed  in  the  upper  water,  though 
many  of  them  will  also  hang  deep  out 
of  sight,  or  partially  hidden  beneath  a 
tuft  of  weed  or  leaning  willow  branch. 

Due  to  the  density  of  subsurface 


fare.  Big  Spring’s  trout  don’t  have  to 
rise  much.  They  do  a lot  of  their  feed- 
ing by  burrowing  into  the  weed  growth 
and  gobbling  down  the  shrimp  and 
other  assorted  tidbits  that  they  shake 
loose.  Roll  casting  patterns  imitating 
shrimp  and  scuds  is  probably  the  most 
potent  technique  for  day-in,  day-out 
fishing.  Patterns  in  sizes  #12-20  are 
effective. 

The  brookies,  in  particular,  occa- 
sionally show  a penchant  for  topwater 
flies,  however,  even  with  this  rich 
abundance  of  crustaceans  living  in  the 
aquatic  vegetation.  Rarely  will  they 
strike  anything  larger  than  a #20, 
though,  and  #22-28  patterns  work  best 
of  all.  The  Adams,  blue-dun  palmer 


fly,  cinnamon  ant,  and  midge  pupae 
will  all  draw  delicate  sipping  takes 
when  presented  on  7X  or  8X  tippets. 
It’s  heady  sport,  but  this  is  not  the  type 
of  trout  fishing  recommended  for 
someone  unlimbering  their  fly  rod  for 
the  first  time.  It’s  a challenging 
stream,  and  can  be  richly  rewarding 
— but  for  the  dedicated  only. 

To  reach  Big  Spring,  take  the 
Newville  Exit,  Pa.  Rt.  233,  off  1-81, 
south  of  Carlisle.  Go  south  on  US  1 1 
and  watch  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  sign  on  the  right,  a few 
miles  down  the  road.  Take  a right  here 
and  this  road  leads  to  the  stream.  The 
Trophy  Trout  Management  Area, 
where  two  fish  a day  over  15  inches 
may  be  kept,  is  located  from  100  feet 
below  the  source  of  Big  Spring,  down- 
stream to  Strohm  Dam. 

Recommended  Flies  — Black, 
cinnamon,  and  hot-orange  ants  #20- 
26,  Black  Gnat  #22-24,  blue  dun 
palmer  fly  #22-26,  Adams  #22-24, 
gray  and  olive  midge  pupae  #24-28, 
shrimp  and  scuds  #12-20,  sculpin  #6- 
12. 

Falling  Spring  Run 

Stocking  was  discontinued  on  the 
Fish-For-Fun  stretch  of  Falling 
Spring  Run  several  years  back,  and  for 
serious  fisherman,  it  was  a welcome 
change  in  policy  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. This  beautiful  little  limestone 
gem  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  spring  creeks  in  the  East  to  have  a 
wild  population  of  the  landlocked 
Shasta  River  strain  of  rainbows.  These 
trout  lack  the  strong  migratory 
instincts  of  most  eastern  rainbows  that 
have  evolved  from  steelhead  lines. 

According  to  Chief  of  Fisheries 
Management  Robert  Hesser,  “rain- 
bows are  reproducing  significantly  in 
Falling  Spring  Branch  upstream  from 
the  Fish-For-Fun  area.  Some  signifi- 
cant brown  trout  reproduction  also 
takes  place  there,  and  even  some 
brooks  reproduce.”  I 

Much  of  the  resurgence  in  wild 
trout  populations  can  be  at  least  partly 
attributed  to  stream  improvement 
work.  The  Falling  Spring  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited  added  gravel  and 
narrowed  the  channel  on  a meadow 
stretch  of  water  that  had  been 
virtually  devoid  of  fish  up  to  that  time. 
Their  effort  increased  the  stream  flow 
and  oxygen  content,  and  also  reduced 
harmful  siltation.  The  result  was  that 


On  special  native  brook  trout  headwaters  of  Big  Spring  Creek,  the  “season” 
is  open  all  year;  creel  limit  is  2 trout  over  15  inches. 
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over  250  rainbow  fingerlings  were 
found  in  the  area  the  next  year  from  a 
! successful  spawn. 

Nymph  and  streamer  fishermen 
take  trout  on  Falling  Spring,  but  it’s 
the  dry  fly  that  offers  the  most  intrigu- 
ing sport  on  this  gentle  stream. 
Hatches  of  mayflies  are  very  good, 
with  different  species  emerging  regu- 
larly from  March  through  December. 
There  is  even  sporadic  hatching  activ- 
ity through  the  dead  of  winter  on 
warm,  sunny  days. 

The  earliest  mayflies  to  appear  are 
generally  the  olives  ( Baetis ).  There 
ire  several  different  broods  of  this  fly 
and  the  brownish-green  ephemerids 
with  smoky  gray  wings  can  appear 
during  spring,  summer,  and  fall. 
March  and  April,  and  then  October  in 
Ithe  fall  are  the  best  months  for  the 
alives.  Days  with  heavy  cloud  cover 
and  even  a light  drizzle  bring  about 
the  most  fly  activity  with  this  species. 
The  best  styles  of  tie  for  this  mayfly,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  others  that  hatch 
an  Falling  Spring,  are  either  para- 
chute patterns  or  the  thorax-hackled 


fly.  For  the  olives,  sizes  #18  and  20  are 
best. 

Sulphurs  follow  soon  after  the 
olives,  often  overlapping  them  in  April 
and  continuing  through  June.  Several 
species  are  present  ranging  in  size 
from  #14  to  18.  They  feature  yellow- 
ish-olive or  yellowish-orange  bodies 
and  pale  bluish  gray  to  deep  slate 
wings.  Hatching  occurs  primarily  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening  hours, 
unless  the  weather  is  cloudy,  which 
speeds  things  up  a bit. 

The  third  important  mayfly  hatch 
on  Falling  Spring  is  the  tiny  black  and 
white  insect  known  as  Tricorythodes. 
This  is  one  of  the  smallest  mayflies,  at 
3 mm,  but  it  hatches  in  such  incredible 
numbers  each  morning  from  July 
through  much  of  November,  that  it 
almost  always  draws  trout  topside. 
The  flies  are  so  thick  in  some  back- 
water eddies  that  the  fish  can  literally 
open  their  mouths  and  scoop  in  three 
or  four  insects  at  a time. 

Needless  to  say,  these  great  num- 
bers of  naturals  makes  for  demanding 
fishing.  It's  imperative  that  you  study 


the  feeding  rhythm  of  the  trout  you're 
trying  for,  so  that  your  fly  floats  over 
him  precisely  when  he’s  ready  to  come 
up  and  sip  another  one  in.  It’s  also 
necessary  to  put  the  fly  exactly  over 
the  fish’s  feeding  lane.  With  so  many 
insects  on  the  water,  the  trout  aren't 
about  to  move  six  inches  out  of  their 
way  to  grab  your  ersatz  bug. 

Other  “musts”  for  successfully  fish- 
ing this  hatch  are  refined  tippets  and 
tiny  imitations.  Some  anglers  use  #22 
patterns,  but  you’ll  draw  more  takes 
with  # 24’s  and  26’s.  Tippets  of  7X  or 
8X  are  best. 

Most  of  the  feeding,  which  typically 
commences  at  about  8:30  or  9:30, 
centers  on  the  Tricorythodes  spinners, 
the  imagoes  that  return  to  the  water  to 
mate  in  huge,  glistening  silver  clouds 
of  flies.  A good  pattern  can  be  tied 
with  just  a few  spread  fibers  of  hackle 
for  the  tail,  a mole  fur  body,  and 
sparse  polypropylene  wings. 

Terrestrial  fishing  is  also  great  on 
Falling  Springs.  It  often  takes  up  the 
slack  over  those  long  periods  of  the  day 
when  no  aquatic  hatches  are  coming 


The  subject  of  many  a writer’s  pen;  the  object  of  many  an  angler's  wand:  Letort  Spring  Run — upper  reaches 
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In  a tight  situation,  an  angler  daps 
for  a big  rainbow  trout 
spotted  in  Falling  Springs  Run. 


off.  Earliest  of  the  naturals  to  make 
their  appearance  are  the  ants,  and 
imitations  of  them  can  be  productive 
from  late  March  all  the  way  into 
November.  Cinnamon  patterns  in  #18- 
24  and  black  ants  in  #16-20  are  best. 

One  of  the  best  ant  patterns  for  this 
stream  consists  of  a body  of  black, 
dubbed-on  rabbit  fur  in  two  separate 
oval  humps  and  three  or  four  strands 
of  black  deer  hair  tied  in  at  the 
“waist”  to  form  legs.  This  fly,  which  I 
call  the  Legged  Ant,  is  a combination 
of  the  traditional  fur  ant  pattern  and 
Chauncy  Lively’s  Carpenter  Ant, 
which  is  tied  solely  with  deer  hair.  1 
use  the  deer  hair  legs  from  Lively’s 
pattern  and  the  fur  body  from  the 
traditional  ant  fly.  Falling  Spring  was 
the  first  testing  ground  for  this 
pattern,  and  it’s  worked  well  on  many 
other  waters  since,  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Wyoming. 

Beetles  are  abundant  along  the 


for  Chambersburg.  Go  east  and  take 
the  first  road  to  your  right,  only  a few 
hundred  feet  off  1-81.  The  first  road  to 
the  left  off  this  road  leads  to  the  Fish- 
For-Fun  area. 

Recommended  Flies  — Shrimp 
#12-20,  sculpin  #8-10,  Blue-winged 
Olive  #18-20,  Sulphur  #14-18,  Tri- 
corythodes  #22-26,  Crowe  Beetle  #10- 
16,  cork  beetle  #14-20,  black,  cinna- 
mon, and  hot-orange  ants  #16-22, 
Hair  Cricket  #14,  hopper  #14-16,  olive 
midge  pupa  #22-24,  leafhopper  #18- 
20. 

Letort  Spring  Run 

The  Letort  is  a legendary  stream. 
The  aura  and  mystique  that  people 
infuse  this  creek  with  apparently 
scares  a lot  of  anglers  off,  for  it  rarely 
draws  much  pressure  — in  spite  oi 
offering  some  of  the  best  trout  fishing 
in  the  East.  Granted,  the  fishing  foi 


Crowe  Beetle  variations,  left,  are  especially  good  on  Falling  Spring  Run 
through  summer.  McMurray  Ants,  right,  are  deadly  limestone  fare. 


shores  of  this  stream.  Cork  and  deer 
hair  patterns  fished  with  a splat,  or 
fur-and-feather  palmered  hackle  ties 
fished  daintily  in  midstream  to  risers 
can  draw  husky  fish  to  the  net.  Sizes 
#10-22  work  at  different  times,  with 
some  of  the  biggest  fish  falling  for 
those  huge  #10’s  and  12’s  that  many 
people  mistakenly  believe  are  inappro- 
priate for  the  limestone  streams. 

Grasshoppers  and  crickets,  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthoptera  order,  also 
draw  big  fish  to  the  surface  from  July 
through  October.  Sizes  #10-16  are 
good  for  imitating  these  large,  chunky 
insects. 

Falling  Spring  flows  right  down  to 
the  eastern  edge  of  Chambersburg.  To 
reach  the  stream,  take  the  US  30  exit 


these  deep,  chocolate-colored  browns 
and  pink-striped  rainbows  isn’t  easy, 
but  if  you  can  cast  accurately  to  4C 
feet,  keep  your  backcast  high  and  free 
of  the  tall  weed  growth  surrounding 
the  stream,  and  approach  the  watei 
cautiously,  chances  are  you  can  tie 
into  a good  brown  or  two  here. 

The  fishing  is  tough,  but  not  that 
tough.  And  the  trout  are  dandies  — 
plenty  in  the  14-  to  18-inch  class,  plus 
the  occasional  five-  or  ten-poundei 
thrown  in  to  spice  things  up. 

Caution  in  one’s  approach  to  the 
water  is  crucial  when  fishing  the 
Letort.  This  is  a small,  typically  crys- 
talline stream,  and  the  trout  are 
extremely  skittish.  Walk  quietly,  stay 
well  back  and  to  the  side  of  the 
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suspected  fish  lies,  and  crouch  or  kneel 
as  you  approach  the  casting  position. 

Due  to  the  skittish  nature  of  the 
fish,  locals  have  learned  that  the  best 
way  to  catch  them  is  to  wait  patiently 
for  trout  to  show  themselves  by  rising 
or  furrowing  the  water  in  quest  of  a 
nymph.  After  watching  a stretch  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  you  should  have 
pinpointed  the  location  of  several  fish 
which  you  can  then  try  for. 

Often  as  not,  the  fish  you  observe 
will  be  rooting  in  the  thick  beds  of 
watercress  and  elodea  in  search  of  sow 
bugs  and  shrimp.  The  trout  knock 
these  small,  aquatic  animals  free  of 
the  plants  with  shudders  of  their 
muscular  bodies,  then  ease  down- 
stream to  collect  the  free-floating 
morsels.  Patterns  such  as  Dave’s 
Shrimp  and  sow  bug  imitations  in  #14- 
20  can  be  roll  cast  to  sighted  fish  to 
keep  the  fly  saturated  and  deliveries 
accurate.  This  fishing  continues  right 
through  much  of  the  winter,  offering  a 
fine  break  for  the  angler  who  gets  a 
premature  case  of  spring  fishing  fever 
on  a January  of  February  afternoon. 

Mayfly  hatches  aren’t  spectacular 
on  the  Letort,  but  occasionally  there 
are  good  numbers  of  sulphurs  and 


A 

FEW 

FLIES 

FOR  THE 

LIMESTONERS 

Legged  Ant 


Hook: 

Mustad  No.  94833, 
sizes  # 14-20. 

Thread: 

Black  pre  waxed  6/0. 

Body: 

Dubbed  black  rabbit 
fur  in  two  nearly  equal 
oval  humps,  separated 
by  an  exaggerated 
thin  waist. 

Legs: 

Four  or  five  pieces  of 
black  deer  hair  tied  in 
at  waist  and  dipped  to 
appropriate  size. 

. A>-  . 

Cork  Hopper 

Hook: 

Mustad  No.  94833, 

sizes  #8- 14. 

Thread: 

Yellow  prewaxed  6/0. 

Body: 

Cork  cut  and  sanded 
to  hopper  body 
shape. 

Legs: 

■ ■ 

Mallard  wing  feathers 
cut  to  appropriate 
size,  with  small 

olives  on  the  water  that  draw  8 to  16 
inch  fish  topside.  Parachute  or  thorax 
Sulphurs  in  #16-20  and  Olives  in  #18- 
20  work  best  when  these  insects  are 
hatching. 

Terrestrials  offer  the  best  dry  fly 
opportunities  on  the  Letort.  As  on  the 
other  limestone  streams,  ants  are  the 
first  land  insects  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, drawing  surface  rises  by  early 
April.  These  workhorse  patterns  - 
cinnamon  ants  in  #16-22,  blacks  in 
#14-18  — account  for  as  many 
surface-caught  trout  on  this  stream  as 
any  other  pattern  from  spring  through 
fall. 

By  mid-August,  the  first  flights  of 
winged  mating  ants  begin  peppering 
the  water  on  still,  muggy  days.  These 
flying  ant  falls  can  stimulate  frenzied 
feeding  on  occasion  and  the  angler 
with  a close  imitation  of  the  winged 
naturals  is  sure  to  be  in  for  some  good 
sport  on  those  warm,  sunny  afternoons 
when  ants  get  the  urge  to  procreate. 

Beetle  patterns  produce  well  on  the 
Letort,  even  though  the  heavy  infesta- 
tions of  Japanese  beetles  found  along 
the  stream  during  years  past  are  no 
longer  present  (much  to  the  delight  of 
gardeners!).  Hoppers  and  crickets  in 


amount  of  feather  left 
on  the  quill. 

Antennae: 

Two  moose  mane 
fibers. 

Finish: 

Model  airplane  paint  in 
yellow,  tan,  or 
bro  wnish-green. 

Cork  Beetle 

Hook: 

Mustad  No.  94833, 
sizes  #8-20. 

Thread: 

Brown  or  black 
prewaxed  6/0. 

Body: 

Cork  cut  and  sanded 
to  appropriate  beetle 
shape. 

Legs: 

(Optional)  Thread, 
rubber  hackle,  or 
feather  barbules 
threaded  through  cork 
body  with  needle  and 
trimmed  to 
appropriate  length. 

Al’s  Hair  Cricket 

Hook: 

Regular  dry  fly  in  # 10- 
16;  2X  long  in  #6  and 
#8. 

Thread: 

Black  2/0. 

Body: 

Elk  hair  (flank)  dyed 

sizes  #10-14  work  well  from  July 
through  October.  Grasshoppers  are 
best  during  the  bright,  midday  hours, 
particularly  if  there’s  a bit  of  breeze 
blowing  the  insects  into  the  water. 
Crickets  are  deadly  patterns  at  dawn 
and  dusk,  when  swirls  of  gray  mist  rise 
off  the  water  and  the  furtive  naturals 
fill  the  air  with  their  steely  chirping. 

One  and  a half  miles  of  the  Letort 
are  classed  as  Fish-For-Fun  waters, 
with  one  trout  a day  over  20  inches 
allowed.  This  stretch  is  located  from 
300  yards  above  the  bridge  on  T-481, 
downstream  to  the  Reading  Railroad 
Bridge  at  Letort  Spring  Park  in  Car- 
lisle. The  upper  part  of  the  Fish-For- 
Fun  water  can  be  reached  by  taking 
Pa.  Rt.  34  South  (Hanover  St)  Exit  off 
1-81  at  Carlisle.  Drive  south  for  less 
than  a mile,  then  go  left  on  Bonny- 
brook  Road,  which  leads  to  the  Letort. 

Recommended  Flies  — Sculpin 
#8-12,  shrimp  and  scuds  #12-20,  olive 
and  gray  midge  pupae  #16-24,  Jassid 
#18-20,  Letort  Cricket  #10-14,  Letort 
Hopper  #12-16,  winged  ants  #16-24, 
black  ant  #14-18,  cinnamon  or  hot- 
orange  ant  #18-22,  No-name  Midge 
#22-24,  Sulphur  #16-18,  Blue-winged 
Olive  #18-20. 


black. 

Underwing:  Black-dyed  goose 

sprayed  for  durability. 

Overwing:  Black-dyed  deer  flank 

hair  in  small  sizes,  elk 
in  larger  sizes. 

Legs:  Black-dyed  turkey  or 

goose  pointer  quills 
(use  short  side). 

Turkey  Quill  Caterpillar 

Hook:  2X  long  dry  fly,  sizes 

#8- 16. 

Thread:  None. 

Body:  Turkey  wing  quill  of 

appropriate  size,  cut 
slightly  longer  than 
the  hook  and  trimmed 
close  to  the  quill  with 
feather  stubs  left  to 
represent  legs.  Slit  is 
cut  in  quill  and  hook 
cemented  in  with 
epoxy.  Body  can  be 
dyed  or  painted. 

Editor's  Note  — For  more  patterns 

for  the  limestone  streams,  see  the 

author’s  Tying  & Fishing  Terrestrials, 

1978,  Stackpole  Books,  Harrisburg, 

PA. 
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THE  DEEPEST  CO-OP  NURSERY  — 

“HOOKS  & HORNS” 

by  Bill  Porter 


Hooks  & Homs  stocking  operation  calls  for  a lot  of  muscle.  Fish 
are  passed  up  the  steps  and  hill  in  buckets  to  waiting  truck. 


How  to  wade  in  140  feet  of  water? 
Carefully!  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
members  of  the  Hershey  Foods  Hooks 
and  Horns  sporting  club  have  been 
doing  it  successfully  for  a couple  of 
years  while  raising  cooperative  nursery 
fish  for  Derry  Township  anglers. 

And  thereby  hangs  a tail;  or  is  it 
tale?  Since  November  1967,  the 
Angler  has  carried  a continuing  series 
of  articles  on  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
Program.  As  the  author  of  those 
articles,  I thought  I had  seen  it  all  by 


way  of  construction,  food  varieties, 
and  unusual  problems,  including  bears 
that  liked  to  cool  off  in  a northwestern 
county  raceway.  Then  came  the  Hooks 
and  Horns  and  there  definitely  was 
more  to  see. 

Here  is  that  club’s  story.  The  sports- 
men’s group  formed  in  1976  and 
received  their  first  fish  that  year,  1000 
rainbows.  These  were  placed  in  the 
holding  pens  thoughtfully  provided  the 
club  by  the  Hershey  Foods  Corpora- 
tion. So  far,  no  big  deal.  It  would 


Trout  crowd  to  the  top  of  silo  before  it  is  turned  to  horizontal. 


follow  that  the  trout,  if  fed,  would 
grow  and  would  be  stocked  and  this 
was  true.  However,  this  is  oversimplifi- 
cation; so  let’s  get  to  the  nitty  gritty 
with  a good  bit  of  true  grit. 

The  holding  pens  were,  in  fact, 
metal  mesh  silos  with  a length  of 
twelve  feet  and  a diameter  of  six  feet. 
They  were  suspended  vertically  in  the 
water  and  held  in  place  by  cables. 
Flotation  units  under  the  lids  kept 
them  at  water  level.  By  now,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  floating  in  at 
least  thirteen  feet  of  water.  Add 
another  127  feet  and  you  are  closer  tc 
the  real  depth.  The  silos  were  placed  in 
an  abandoned  stone  quarry  on  com- 
pany property  and  the  140  wading  bit 
is  starting  to  become  more  of  a reality. 

Actually  the  silos  had  been  origi- 
nally constructed  by  the  Hershey  Food 
people  as  an  innovative  step  toward 
commercial  trout  raising.  If  the  pilot 
program  proved  successful,  the  com- 
pany apparently  was  going  to  go  intc 
commercial  fish  raising  in  a big  way 
However,  with  a variety  of  problems, 
including  severe  vandalism,  the  com- 
pany dropped  the  project  with  intent  tc 
study  it  and  revise  it  later. 

In  the  meantime  the  club  was 
formed  and  asked  permission  to  use 
the  silos.  The  request  was  approved 
and  additional  materials  were  pro- 
vided by  the  company  for  construction 
of  more  units.  To  a degree,  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  club  could  be  a testing 
device  beyond  the  company’s  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  local  sports- 
men. In  any  event  Fish  Commission 
fingerlings  became  the  charges  of  the 
club  in  July  1976. 

But  let’s  get  back  to  the  wading. 
The  silos  are  rigged  by  cables  to  a 
block  and  tackle  extending  from  a 
pumphouse  at  the  edge  of  the  quarry, 
Its  normal  use  is  to  pump  water  to  the 
sprinkling  system  of  the  golf  course;  its 
somewhat  abnormal  use  is  to  raise  and 
lower  huge  wire  baskets  of  fish.  In  am 
event,  the  cables,  properly  adjusted 
bring  a silo  into  a horizontal  position 
With  some  tugging  on  lines,  members 
of  the  fish  crew  guide  the  silo  to  a 
small  floating  dock.  The  door  is 
opened  and  in  goes  a club  member 
clad  in  waders  and  armed  with  a net 
The  trout  are  scooped  up  in  the 
conventional  manner  and  a buckei 
brigade  passes  them  up  the  steep  steps 
to  the  stocking  truck. 

Now  here’s  the  140-foot  part.  The 
“wader,”  Tom  Embick,  nursery  man 
ager,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was 
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wading  in  about  two  feet  of  water  and 
standing  on  top  of  another  138  feet.  A 
layer  or  two  of  wire  mesh  and  some 
adequate  but  sparsely  spaced  steel  rod 
separated  him  from  a deep  dive.  When 
asked  if  he  was  worried  if  the  cables 
broke,  etc.,  he  replied  rather  whimsi- 
cally, “Not  really.  I’d  come  up  in 
about  three  days,  but  we’d  never  get 
those  trout  rounded  up.”  Tom  is  an 
official  in  the  Hershey  Food  Corpora- 
tion, which  is  an  added  help  to  the  club 
in  addition  to  his  derring-do  in  the 
silos. 

Other  club  members  face  some 
lesser  dangers  as  they  go  about  their 
feeding  and  stocking  chores  at  Quarry 
#2.  Shouts  of  “Fore”  and  “Ouch”  are 
heard  as  golf  balls  the  size  of  hail 
stones  go  whizzing  by  overhead  or  plop 
unceremoniously  into  the  still  waters 
of  the  quarry.  In  spite  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  Hooks  and  Horns  move 
bravely  along  with  help  from  key 
personnel  such  as  Joe  Waybright,  an 
old  and  experienced  hand  with  other 
cooperative  nurseries;  Guy  Ott,  feeder; 
George  Conz,  feeder;  Charley  Yea- 
gley,  stocking  and  truck  provider;  and 
others. 

In  spite  of  the  still  deep  water  and 
some  inversion  problems  or  layering, 
the  trout  do  well  and  there  have  been 
no  serious  drawbacks.  The  water  is 
cool  and  even  if  summer  temperatures 
raise  the  surface  water  above  tolerable 
degrees,  the  lower  depths  of  the  silos 
are  in  an  adequate  temperature  range 
for  the  fish.  There  are  no  food,  clean- 
ing or  oxygen  problems  of  any  conse- 
quence although  overcrowding  must 
be  watched. 

Pellets  are  fed  exclusively  and  the 
fish,  averaging  about  1 1 inches,  are 
stocked  in  area  waters  in  and  around 
Derry  Township.  Waters  receiving 
trout  include:  Middletown  Reservoir, 
Quittapahilla  Creek  with  a close  eye 
on  the  pollution  problem  in  that 
stream,  Bullfrog  Valley  Pond,  and 
Dela  Ches,  a privately  owned  pond 
open  to  public  fishing.  The  club  is 
currently  furnishing  about  3500  trout 
a year  to  the  above  waters  for  public 
fishing. 

The  Hooks  and  Horns  are  a success, 
but  their  unique  arrangement  and 
water  source  are  worth  a visit  whether 
you’re  a trout  fisherman  or  not.  There 
is  something  about  wading  in  140  feet 
of  water  while  dodging  golf  balls  to 
raise  fish  for  someone  else  to  catch 
that  just  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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Tom  Embick,  nursery  manager,  above, 
fastens  first  of  several  lifting 
cables  to  vertically  floating  silo. 


Above  right:  club  member  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  while 
adjusting  lifting  cable.  The  water 
drops  to  a depth  of  140  feet 
just  beyond  the  supporting  piling. 


Right:  with  the  silo  “docked”  in  a 
horizontal  position,  Embick 
enters  to  net  trout.  Water  inside 
silo  is  2 feet  deep  — only 
thin  screening  and  supporting  rods 
are  between  him  and  bottom  of 
the  pond  — 138  feet  down! 


Once  removed  from  the  nursery,  trout 
stocking  proceeds  like  that  of 
any  other  CO-OP  nursery,  below. 
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by  Don  Shiner 
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TThere  are  lots  of  old  things  being 
collected  now:  decoys,  horse  collars; 
furniture;  kitchen  wooden  wares;  cal- 
endars; old  fishing  lures.  These  and 
other  castoffs  from  a bygone  era, 
hidden  in  barns  and  attics  for  half  a 
century  or  more,  are  being  rediscov- 
ered, dusted  off,  restored,  displayed 
and  treasured  by  many  today.  And 
now,  old  magazines  are  among  the 
collectibles  being  sought  by  growing 
numbers  of  Americans. 

It’s  an  expression  of  fondness  for 
those  nostalgic  years  when  life  was 
pictured  as  being  simpler.  During  this 
time  of  nostalgia,  it  was  inevitable  that 
interest  in  old  magazines  and  catalogs 
would  develop.  What  were  once  sold  in 
bulk  to  junkmen  or  given  to  scrap 
paper  drives  are  now  collectibles  and 
commanding  hefty  prices  at  that. 


This  is  understandable.  When  one 
thumbs  through  the  yellowed  pages  of 
old-time  outdoor  magazines,  time 
spins  backward  to  an  era  that  can 
never  exist  again. 

Most  had  cover  reproductions  of  art 
by  young  artists,  many  of  whom  have 
since  gained  fame  in  the  art  world. 
Color  photography  was  unheard  of. 
The  process  itself  was  just  being  exper- 
imented with  in  research  labs. 

Prices  of  most  old  magazines  give 
insight  into  earlier  times  long  before 
television  came  into  being.  Old  1929 
copies  of  the  now  defunct  Hunting  <£ 
Fishing  cost  50.  This  price  prevailed 
through  and  beyond  1941.  Sports 
Afield,  America’s  oldest  monthly  out- 
door magazine  had  recently  combined 
with  Trails  of  the  Northwoods  and 
cost  250  on  newsstands  in  1931, 


following  the  great  depression.  This 
price  was  reduced  to  150  in  1934  and 
subsequent  years.  Old  1939  issues  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler  cost  a mere 
dime  and  were  then  obtained  only 
through  subscription. 

Back  covers  on  some  old-time 
outdoor  publications  carried  advertise- 
ments with  poster-type  paintings  of 
hunting  and  fishing  scenes  that  fea- 
tured the  manufacturer’s  products  in 
use.  Some  of  these  were  also  issued  as 
posters  and  calendars  that  have  also 
become  noteworthy  and  valuable  art 
collectibles. 

The  contents  inside  covered  many 
topics  still  popular  today.  “Bass  Fish- 
ing Know-how,”  “Hunting  the  Great 
American  Elk,”  and  “Latest  Lure  For 
Pike,”  were  typical  stories.  But 
nowhere  does  that  nostalgic  feeling 
come  through  more  clearly  than  in  the 
advertisements  scattered  generously 
throughout.  Because  prices  were  rea- 
sonably stable,  costs  of  products  were 
often  included  in  the  ads.  Of  course, 
many  manufacturers  and  products 
have  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  A wealth  of  old-time  fishing 
lures  are  no  longer  made,  but  there  are 
some  that  survived  and  remain  popular 
today. 

Where  can  one  find  old  outdoor 
magazines  without  gving  away  an 
eyetooth  for  them?  They  often  show 
up  in  many  unexpected  places.  Attics 
of  older  homes  are  good  places  to 
rummage.  If  owners  were  the  least  bit 
interested  in  fishing  and  other  outdoor 
sports,  such  classics  as  an  “Annual 
Bass  Number”  or  others  with  gorgeous 
cover  art,  were  often  tucked  away  for 
safekeeping  in  boxes,  on  bookshelves 
or  in  old  trunks.  Older  relatives  may 
still  have  some  still  in  use  as  dust 
covers  on  boxes  of  unused  canning 
jars.  Some  may  be  stacked  in  corners 
of  vacant  garages.  Search  out  nooks 
and  crannies  for  these  old  outdoor 
magazines  that  show  an  earlier  Amer- 
ica while  there  are  still  some  to  be 
found. 

What  Sid  Latham  said  about  post- 
ers in  his  book.  Great  Sporting  Posters 
of  the  Golden  Age,*  applies  equally  so 
to  early  magazines.  “They  depict  a 
world  that  can  never  be  again,  and  of  a 
time  when  Americans  weren’t  so  far 
removed  from  their  pioneer  heritage.” 
* Copyright  1978.  Pub.  Stackpole 
Books,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Considered  the  “Patriarch  of  Penns”  by  those  who  know  him,  Bill  Steck  fishes  Penns  Creek,  a favorite  of  his. 


Pioneering  in  Catch  & 


new  dawn  for  trout  fishing  is  an 
acceptance  by  biologists  and  anglers 
alike  that  high  quality  fishing  can  only 
be  preserved  on  heavily  fished  waters 
through  some  form  of  catch-and- 
release  management.  Despite  the  ob- 
jections of  the  “traditionalists”  who 
insist  there  must  be  a “harvest,” 
special  regulation  stretches  are  being 
added  all  over  the  country.  These 
regulations  vary  but  the  intent  is  the 
same  — to  restrict  angler  harvest  and 
emphasize  naturally  produced  trout. 

The  usual  restrictions  are  no-kill  or 
a reduced  creel  limit  of  one  or  two 
trophy  fish.  Angling  is  limited  to  arti- 
ficials: either  flies-only,  or  flies  and 
lures  (the  “single  hook”  approach  is 
gaining  some  angler  favor  where  spin- 
ning lures  are  permitted). 

Pennsylvania  is  a leader  in  fishery 
management  through  special  regula- 
tion; no  state  has  more  fly-fishing-only 
and  fish-for-fun  projects.  The  thrust  of 
the  Fish  Commission  is  to  manage  this 
state’s  trout  source  for  both  the  “tradi- 


by Dave  Johnson 


tionalist”  who  likes  trout  for  the  skillet 
and  the  guy  looking  for  quality.  That 
means  managing  the  wild  trout 
resource  on  the  best  streams  and  for 
stocking  the  high  yield  on  the  rest. 
This  brings  diversity  to  the  program 
and  a fair  cut  of  the  license  dollar  to 
each  sportsman.  Since  many  top  qual- 
ity streams  should  need  no  stocking 
other  waters  would  benefit  by  higher 
consignments  of  trout,  leaving  the 
versatile  fisherman  the  best  of  both 
worlds:  fishing  high-yield  waters  when 
he  wants  to  creel  a few  trout,  and 
special  regulation  water  if  he’s  fishing 
merely  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Things  weren’t  always  this  way. 
When  I was  a lad  back  in  the  30’s 
there  seemed  to  be  fewer  fishermen 
and  far  more  fish.  The  thought  of 
going  out  and  catching  trout  to  return 
with  an  empty  creel  (as  many  will  do 
today)  was  odd,  for  in  those  days  to 
release  a sizable  fish  was  thought  to  be 
a wasteful  extravagance  — a minor 
sin.  As  late  as  the  40’s  and  50’s  the 


Release 


idea  of  catch  and  release  as  a tool  for 
better  fishing  would  have  been  labeled 
un-American  by  the  vast  majority  of 
anglers.  The  notion  persists  today,  but 
with  far  less  clout.  In  those  years  there 
was  a general  belief  that  fishing  had 
little  effect  on  trout  numbers;  that  to 
catch  a fish  and  not  be  able  to  clean 
and  eat  it  was  somehow  unfair. 

What  counted  was  the  number  of 
trout  in  the  basket;  fish  that  could  be 
bragged  over;  photographed;  and  given 
to  the  neighbors  who  would  swear 
what  a wizard  you  were  with  a trout 
rod.  Although  it  was  thought  a crime 
to  waste  food  in  those  Depression  days, 
many  a “mess”  ended  up  in  the 
garbage  can  since  most  fishermen  kept 
everything  the  law  allowed  and  home 
freezers  were  almost  unknown. 

One  sickening  case  I’ll  never  forget 
occurred  about  1935.  Several  well- 
known  local  anglers  had  returned  from 
an  extended  fishing  excursion  to  the 
mountains  of  central  Pennsylvania 
with  the  most  lovely  catch  of  wild 
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brown  trout  I’d  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
These  were  fish  ranging  from  about  a 
foot  to  16  inches  long.  They  came  from 
medium-sized,  unstocked  streams 
(there  were  plenty  like  that  prior  to  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps’  building 
of  many  miles  of  forest  roads  into  some 
of  our  remote  valleys.  After  several 
days  on  ice  at  camp,  and  the  long  hot 
trip  home  — they  had  spoiled.  At  least 
they  weren’t  tossed  ...  no  sir,  they 
went  into  the  garden  for  fertilizer! 

In  our  hometown  it  was  the  practice 
of  some  local  aces  to  display  their 
catches  in  the  show  window  of  the 
village  stores.  Often  it  was  a limit  of 
25  — including  some  lunkers  I’ve 
since  wondered  how  “high”  they 
became  after  a couple  days  of  that 
kind  of  treatment!  What  we  hadn’t 
figured  was  that  even  the  best  water 
would  suffer  when  too  many  trout 
were  removed. 

After  World  War  II  the  sale  of 
fishing  licenses  began  to  soar  and  in  20 
years  sales  jumped  from  20  to  60 
million  nationally.  The  advent  of  the 
spinning  reel  in  1948  helped  make 
successful  fishermen  out  of  tyros  who 
might  never  have  learned  the  skill  of 
baitcasting  and  fly  fishing.  Soon,  even 
the  blue-ribbon  streams  felt  the 
crunch.  To  keep  pace,  state  fish 
departments  raised  more  and  more 
hatchery  fish  to  fill  the  gap.  Creel 
limits  were  lowered  everywhere,  yet 
the  size  and  number  of  wild  trout 
continued  to  drop.  The  answer  was 
almost  too  simple:  more  anglers  taking 
more  trout  were  damaging  high  qual- 
ity fishing  almost  everywhere. 

Spring  Creek,  Broadhead,  First 
Fork,  Caldwell,  Kettle  Creek,  and 
more  were  never  so  good  as  they  had 
been.  Throughout  the  East  it  was  the 
same:  the  AuSable  and  Beaverkill  in 
New  York,  the  Battenkill  in  Vermont, 
the  Brule  in  Wisconsin  — all  were 
losing  their  wildness.  Now,  most  fish- 
ing was  being  dubbed  “put-and-take.” 
Fishing  had  come  a long  way  in  a short 
time  — in  the  wrong  direction. 

By  the  1960’s,  even  the  classic  rivers 
of  the  West  were  assailed.  The  Snake 
in  Wyoming,  the  Madison,  the  Big 
Hole  and  the  Gallatin  in  Montana  — 
all  were  feeling  the  pressure.  To  keep 
pace  these  waters  were  being  stocked 
heavily  for  the  first  time.  Nothing 
reversed  the  trend.  The  small  army  of 
new  anglers  coming  West  in  their 
RV’s  was  too  much  for  even  these 
celebrated  waters.  If  this  continued, 


the  best  quality  fishing  in  America 
was  doomed. 

The  concept  of  catch-and-release, 
no-kill,  fish-for-fun,  or  whatever,  is  not 
new.  Lee  Wulff,  better  than  40  years 
ago,  preached  the  need  for  sporting 
regulations  that  would  reduce  the  kill 
of  trout  on  hard-fished  waters.  An- 
other visionary  was  the  late  Dr.  Albert 
Hazzard,  regarded  as  the  dean  of  no- 
kill management.  He  promoted  fish- 
for-fun,  sometimes  called  the  “Haz- 
zard Plan,”  back  in  the  late  40’s.  He 
stressed  that  any  no-kill  regulation 
was  futile  and  wasteful  if  not  coupled 
with  restrictions  to  artificial  lures 
since  studies  showed  that  about  one- 
third  of  bait-hooked  fish  died  — com- 
pared with  about  a 3%  loss  of  those 
hooked  on  artificials. 

Writing  in  “Trout”  magazine, 
May-June,  1963,  A1  Hazzard  asked 
that  “fishing  administrators  recognize 
the  true  objective  of  the  management 
of  public  trout  waters  and  welcome 
and  actively  promote  artificial  lure 
restrictions  for  all  waters  for  which 
they  are  suitable.  Our  objective  on 
these  waters  should  be  ‘ A Harvest  of 
Pleasure  — Not  a Harvest  of  Meat'." 
Dr.  Hazzard  put  his  thought  into 
action.  While  Assistant  Executive 
Director  and  Chief  Biologist  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
(1955  — 1963),  Hazzard  took  the 
lead  in  having  the  Left  Branch  of 
Young  Woman’s  Creek  set  aside  as  a 
fish-for-fun  stream.  That  was  a start; 
others  would  follow. 

Another  of  this  state’s  pioneers  in 
no-kill  management  is  William  F. 
Steck,  Jr.,  of  Sunbury.  “Uncle  Bill” 
(to  his  host  of  friends)  has  advocated 
and  practiced  catch-and-release  an- 
gling for  many  years.  Now  in  his  82nd 
year,  Uncle  Bill  remains  an  enthusias- 
tic and  gifted  angler  who  sees  a bright 
future  for  trout  fishing  now  that  the 
need  for  varied  regulations  to  accom- 
modate wild  trout  and  catch-and- 
release  angling  has  been  recognized. 

It’s  been  my  luck  to  have  spent 
many  days  on  the  stream  with  Uncle 
Bill  and  I’ve  yet  to  see  him  kill  a trout. 
Like  Wulff,  he  believes  “a  good  game- 
fish  is  too  valuable  to  be  caught  only 
once.”  Since  the  1950’s  (as  a matter  of 
rule),  Uncle  Bill  has  “put  ‘em  all 
back,”  save,  he  allows  when  fishing 
private  club  waters  and  a “request” 
might  come  from  his  host  who  wants  a 
few  for  the  pan.  It  wasn’t  always  this 
way.  He  recalls  back  when  he  was  as 


big  a “meat”  fisherman  as  the  next 
fellow  . . . maybe  worse,  because  he 
had  learned  to  fish  the  dry  fly  when 
few  “average  anglers”  even  knew  what 
one  was. 

From  the  time  he  came  home  from 
WW  I until  1920  it  was  all  wet  flies, 
but  in  that  year,  having  studied 
Halford,  LaBranch  and  other  works 
on  the  subject,  he  purchased  his  first 
English  dry  flies  on  special  order 
through  the  late  Herb  Poff  at  Harder’s 
Sporting  Goods  in  Williamsport.  That 
spring  he  took  his  first  trout  on  drys. 
Uncle  Bill  remembers  it  happened  on 
Lycoming  Creek  just  above  the  mouth 
of  Trout  Run.  He  landed  three  trout 
and  it  launched  him  on  a course  from 
which  he’s  never  departed.  From  1921 
to  the  present  he’s  fished  nothing  but 
dry  flies,  because,  he  says,  “I  enjoy  it 
most.” 

He  recalls,  and  speaks  sadly  of 
having  so  many  trout  at  home  that 
sometimes  the  family  got  tired  of 
eating  them  and  they  would  go  bad. 
But,  like  others,  he  wanted  to  show 
what  a great  fisherman  he  was  so  he 
started  giving  trout  to  friends.  And 
why  not?  There  were  plenty  more 
where  they  came  from,  and  it  was 
expected  that  any  good  fisherman 
would  bring  home  a limit. 

He  tells  how  in  the  early  20’s  he  fed 
the  entire  Ross  Club  in  Williamsport 
with  a catch  of  25,  including  several 
lunkers  above  20  inches.  The  fish,  all 
brown  trout,  were  caught  on  Loyal- 
sock  Creek  in  Lycoming  County. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Uncle 
Bill  began  a self-imposed  12-inch 
minimum  size  limit  — a practice  rare 
in  the  20’s  (and  not  too  common 
today!).  Once  on  Big  Bear  Creek  (club 
water)  his  host  gave  him  a tongue- 
lashing  for  throwing  trout  back.  He 
really  laid  him  out  saying,  “What  a 
shameful  waste  of  God-given  food  to 
put  those  fish  back!”  That’s  the  way  it 
was  in  the  20’s  and  30’s,  and  into  the 
40’s:  plenty  of  trout;  liberal  creel  limits 
and  few  restrictions.  And  that’s  how 
almost  everybody  expected  it  would 
stay.  A crop  should  be  “harvested” 
and,  no  fear,  nature-plus-stocking 
would  replace  the  loss. 

Business  took  Uncle  Bill  to  Con- 
necticut in  1930  where  he  continued 
his  12-inch  rule  and  still  kept  a few 
fish.  But  now,  no  longer  needing  to 
prove  his  skill  and  having  turned  back 
most  fish  for  many  years,  it  was  only  a 
question  of  how  long  it  would  be  until 
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The  author,  left,  and  “Uncle  Bill”  reminisce  a bit  along  Penns  Creek. 


he  released  them  all.  Since  he  returned 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1950  he  doesn’t 
believe  he’s  killed  more  than  a few 
dozen  trout  among  the  thousands  he’s 
hooked.  Most  trout  he’s  killed  were 
deeply  hooked  and  would  have  died  in 
any  event. 

Around  1960,  Uncle  Bill  began 
removing  the  barb  from  his  flies, 
convinced  that  this  step  alone  could 
save  many  trout  that  otherwise 
wouldn’t  make  it.  He  proved  too,  that 
this  made  removing  the  hook  much 
simpler,  increasing  his  fishing  time. 
He  scoffs  at  any  idea  you  lose  more 
trout  without  a barb,  insisting  you  will 
really  land  more  fish  as  the  hook  pene- 
trates easier  and  the  smaller  puncture 
will  hold  a lightly  hooked  fish  that 
might  tear  off  otherwise.  In  fact,  he 
will  purposely  leave  a slack  line  on  any 
fish  he’s  ready  to  release  — just  to 
prove  a point. 

He  laments  that  a dead  trout  will 
never  rise  again  . . . the  fun  is  over.  A 
“harvest”  has  removed  any  chance 
that  someone  again  might  thrill  to  the 
strike  and  the  fight  to  go  free.  But  a 
trout  released  can  be  caught  again  and 
again  — “A  Harvest  of  Pleasure.”  He 
recently  confided  to  me  that,  for  him, 
the  greatest  satisfaction  is  seeing  the 
rise  and  releasing  the  fish. 

This,  after  more  than  70  years  a 
fisher,  is  Bill  Steck’s  motive  for  fishing 
and  what  surely  has  touched  his  legion 


of  fans  who  are  enjoying  it  his  way. 
Few  of  us  will  ever  achieve  Bill  Steck’s 
fishing  skill,  or  having  the  angling 
opportunities  he’s  enjoyed,  but  all  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  him  have 
benefited  from  his  experience  and  his 
example. 

As  catch-and-release  waters  in- 


crease across  the  country,  as  more 
anglers  are  exposed  to  them,  surely  a 
new  generation  of  sportsmen  will 
learn,  as  Bill  Steck  did,  that  releasing 
a fish  can  be  part  of  the  satisfaction  of 
fishing.  The  real  fulfillment  is  know- 
ing you  have  tricked  a fish  and  that  he 
still  swims  free. 


The  Angler  belongs  in  every  home! 

So  you’ve  got  yours . . . how  about  a friend? 

A gift  subscription  for  a fishing  or  boating  buddy 
is  one  of  the 
best  ways  we 
know  to  keep  that 
friendship, 
if  you’d  like, 
we’ll  send  a card 
announcing 
your  gift. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  or  R D#— Include  Box  Number 


City 

□ New 

□ Renewal 


State 


Zipcode 


Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance  □ $4.00 — 1 year 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!)  □ $10.00— 3 years 


MAIL  TO 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P O Box  1673 
Harrisburg.  Pa  17120 
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“Mac,”  the  Mudpuppy 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


UM 

lYAac,”  the  mudpuppy,  was  a 
curious  creature  that  belonged  to  an 
extremely  curious  group  of  animals, 
the  Amphibians.  This  class  of  gener- 
ally 4-legged  beasts  seems  to  fall 
somewhere  between  Fishes  and  Rep- 
tiles (the  cold-blooded  ones)  and  defi- 
nitely below  the  Birds  and  Mammals 
(the  warm-blooded  ones). 

. . . not  a fish , yet  has  gills  . . . 

Amphibians  differ  from  most  fishes 
and  reptiles  in  that  they  never  have 
scales.  They  are  also  unlike  fishes  in 
that  most  amphibians  have  four  legs 
and  they  are  unlike  reptiles  in  that 
their  toes  never  terminate  in  nails.  So, 
lacking  fangs,  claws,  and  ar- 
mor . . . wings  or  swift  limbs  for  flight, 
amphibians  rely  almost  entirely  upon 
protective  coloration  to  camouflage 
them  to  seem  to  be  something  else.  A 
few  have  built-in  glands,  filled  with 
obnoxious  secretions  that  make  them 
untasty  to  a predator. 

In  spite  of  their  preference  for  fresh 
water,  amphibians  have  scattered 
themselves  around  the  world.  Toads 
and  frogs  have  colonized  many  islands 
and  distant  lands,  mostly  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the 
world.  Of  them  all,  mudpuppies  are 
especially  North  American,  and  most 


are  found  in  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Its  one  foreign  relative  is 
the  olm  of  Yugoslavia. 

Mac,  the  mudpuppy,  was  going  on 
two  years  of  age.  Without  mishap,  he 
might  live  to  be  ten,  even  longer.  Full 
grown,  he  was  approaching  one  and  a 
half  feet  in  length.  His  color,  a drab, 
grayish-brown,  had  faint  longitudinal 
lines  and  more  distinct  blue-black 
spots  scattered  about  his  sides  and 
back;  his  lighter  underside  was  more 
thinly  dotted.  Three  ferny  growths  on 
either  side  of  his  head,  red,  external 
gills,  were  his  one  escape  from 
complete  obscurity.  Young  frogs  and 
toads  have  external  gills  but  lose  them 
when  they  undergo  metamorphosis  at 
the  time  when  they  change  magically 
from  tadpoles  to  adults.  From  this 
time  on,  they  are  lung-breathers.  For 
some  reason,  mudpuppies  didn’t  follow 
this  amphibian  plan.  They  keep  their 
gills,  do  not  develop  lungs,  so  one 
might  say  they  are  mudpuppies  all 
their  lives. 

. . . mudpuppies  vs  water  dogs 
and  hellbenders  . . . 

We  call  them  mudpuppies  where  I 
live,  but  I’ve  been  in  vicinities  in  the 
South  where  they’re  known  as  water 
dogs.  I’ve  had  old-timers  declare  that 


in  extremely  wet  weather,  when  heavy 
rains  fall,  waterdogs  will  leave  the 
streambed,  and  not  only  climb  up  the 
banks,  but  bark  like  dogs.  I’ve  never 
experienced  this,  and  I’m  not  saying 
the  old-timers  had  a shot  too  many, 
but  in  40  years  of  teaching  biology, 
frequently  with  one  or  more  mudpup- 
pies in  an  aquarium,  I never  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  barking!  The  nearest 
I’ve  ever  come  to  hearing  a sound  out 
of  the  animal  was  when  he  was  startled 
and  made  a noise  that  might  be 
described  as  that  of  a hiss  under  water. 
Other  amphibians,  frogs  and  toads, 
can  be  noisy.  Their  voices  have  been 
recorded  as  “rasping  snores,”  “metal- 
lic trills,”  “Groaning  bleats,”  “cricket- 
like chirps,”  etc.,  but  not  mudpuppies. 

Of  all  their  amphibian  relatives  they 
include  hellbenders,  sirens,  newts, 
frogs,  toads,  and  many  species  of  sala- 
manders, the  mudpuppies  look  most 
like  the  hellbenders  that  are  localized 
in  the  Ohio  River  drainage  area  or 
thereabouts.  Hellbenders  are  almost 
twice  the  size  of  mudpuppies,  are  less 
slimy,  and  lack  external  gills.  They  are  [ 
darker,  stronger,  more  aggressive, 
have  flatter  heads,  and  a thick,  wrink- 
led fold  of  skin  down  either  side  from 
the  front  to  the  hind  limbs.  Both 
species  have  four  toes  on  each  foot 
both  have  flat,  powerful  tails,  then 
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chief  organ  or  locomotion,  that  can 
propel  the  animal  swiftly  out  of 
danger. 

. . . no  family  life 

Mac  was  hatched  in  a quiet  stream 
that  meandered  through  a wooded 
valley  in  our  state.  The  clear  water  of 
the  slow  current  didn't  disturb  the 
bottom  mud  except  at  floodtime.  A 
nocturnal  animal,  Mac  spent  the  day 
buried  in  the  mud  with  only  his  head 
and  plumy  gills  showing.  At  night  he 
was  active,  catching  and  devouring 
small  crayfish,  water  insects,  tiny  fish, 
fish  eggs,  snails,  and  the  like. 

His  mother  had  glued  her  eggs  to  a 
rocky  ledge  just  a few  feet  below  the 
stream’s  surface.  Some  instinct  told 
her  the  eggs  would  not  hatch  on  the 
dim  bottom  where  she  usually  lived,  so 
she  placed  them  where  they  would  stay 
wet  but  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  could 
reach  them  each  day.  After  she 
anchored  the  last  egg,  her  job  was 
done  and  she  swam  away.  She  never 
knew  her  offspring.  When  his  egg 
hatched,  Mac  was  on  his  own.  It  was 
night.  The  newly  hatched  “puppy” 
was  about  3/4h  of  an  inch  long.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  surface  where  he 
found  minute  plants  and  animals  for 
food.  When  dawn  came,  he  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  where  he  found  a 
water-logged  snag,  and  its  down- 
stream side  provided  a shelter,  a quiet 
spot  he  claimed  for  his  own.  The  snag 
formed  a permanent  eddy  that  often 
carried  bits  of  food  to  him  which  he 
enjoyed  without  much  effort  on  his 
part. 

. . . everyone  is  hungry  . . . 

From  then  on,  Mac  grew  rapidly. 
Life  became  a game:  to  eat  and  not  to 
be  eaten.  While  he  was  very  small,  he 
watched  with  apprehension  the  giant 
water  beetles  that  captured  small, 
unwary  mudpuppies,  held  them  in 
powerful  legs  while  their  sharp,  side- 
wise-working  jaws  bit  off  chunks  of 
flesh;  and,  there  were  great  water  bugs 
with  long,  piercing  beaks  which  sucked 
the  juices  from  creatures  almost  as 
large  as  themselves.  Soon,  however,  he 
grew  so  big  that  these  insects  became  a 
part  of  his  diet. 

Twice  Mac  met  fishermen  to  his 
sorrow.  The  first  wasn’t  too  bad.  He 
didn’t  know  the  worm  dangling  so 
temptingly  in  the  water  above  him  was 


threaded  to  a boy’s  bent  pin  hook. 
There  wasn’t  a barb,  so  in  time  it 
worked  itself  out  of  his  cheek  without 
too  much  pain  and  taught  him  only  a 
vague  lesson.  But,  some  months  later  a 
luscious  night  crawler  hung  over  his 
head  ...  a small  sunfish  was  taking 
little  nibbles  from  it.  Mac  arced  in  and 
swallowed  the  bait  in  one  gulp. 
Oops!  — a fierce  pang  filled  his 
innards  as  he  felt  himself  jerked  from 
the  water.  The  angler  regarded  his 
“fish”  with  annoyance,  reached  for 
slimy  Mac,  then  recoiled  with  dis- 
pleasure, pulled  out  his  knife  and  cut 
the  string.  Mac  fell  back  into  the 
stream;  he  was  still  alive,  but  months 
would  pass  before  he  could  move  with- 
out pain  — months  before  the  power- 
ful acids  in  his  stomach  dissolved  the 
metallic  hook.  From  that  moment  Mac 
regarded  with  suspicion  any  food  that 
looked  too  easy. 

. . . surrounded  by  predators  . . . 

There  was  an  entire  family  of 
raccoons  that  became  soaked  endea- 
voring in  vain  to  catch  Mac.  A bobcat 
tried  his  skill.  So  did  various  fish, 
water  snakes,  diurnal  water  birds  like 
the  great  blue  heron  and  kingfisher, 
and  nocturnal  birds,  the  black- 
crowned  herons.  By  this  time,  Mac 
had  outgrown  his  home  by  the  snag, 
and  he  hid  himself  wherever  the 
stream  had  a muddy  bottom.  Of 
course,  his  bright  red  gills  were 
exposed  and  often  called  attention  to 
himself. 

Once  a family  camped  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream  and  the  teenaged  son 
caught  Mac.  He  put  him  into  an  old 
pail  filled  with  water.  The  boy  dug  a 
can  of  angleworms  which  he  poured 
into  the  pail  with  Mac.  Then  he 
covered  the  pail  with  a board  and 
weighed  it  down  with  a big  stone.  Mac 
was  tall  enough  to  stand  and  push 
against  the  cover.  All  night  long  he 
attempted  to  squeeze  between  the  rim 
and  its  lid.  Finally,  just  at  dawn,  he 
succeeded.  The  boy  found  the  pail 
tipped  over.  To  Mac,  liberty  was 
important.  Even  though  angleworms 
were  one  of  his  favorite  foods,  he  paid 
them  no  attention  as  he  strove  all 
through  the  night  to  escape.  The 
worms  found  freedom  too. 

. . . even  a mudpuppy  has  his  day . . . 

Mudpuppies  are  solitary  animals. 
They  do  not  travel  in  flocks,  schools,  or 


swarms  as  many  redwinged  black- 
birds, fish,  or  honeybees  do.  Only  at 
mating  time  does  a mudpuppy  seek 
another  of  his  species. 

Fertilization  in  frogs,  toads,  and 
hellbenders  is  external;  the  eggs  and 
sperms  meet  in  the  water,  and  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  such  a meeting, 
many  eggs  must  be  laid.  In  mudpup- 
pies, fertilization  is  internal;  hence, 
more  sure,  and  fewer  eggs  are 
produced. 

That  second  spring  Mac  was  a bit 
bewildered  when  he  had  a sudden  urge 
to  seek  out  another  salamander.  Not 
just  any  salamander  but  a mudpuppy 
of  the  opposite  sex.  To  one  that  had 
never  felt  kinship  for  anyting,  this  new 
emotion  was  a bit  overwhelming.  Mac 
left  his  old  haunts  by  allowing  the 
current  to  carry  him  downstream. 
Heavy  rains  had  melted  the  snow  in 
the  mountains  above  and  the 
waterway  was  swollen.  For  a while,  to 
drift  along  was  pleasant.  But  soon  he 
wasn’t  drifting;  he  was  flying.  The 
water  seemed  to  have  but  one  desire:  to 
get  to  some  place  far  below.  The 
streambed  was  narrowing  and  the 
water  forced  between  high  walls.  Mac 
fought  his  way  to  the  bottom  only  to 
find  there  was  no  place  to  hide;  there 
was  nothing  but  highly  polished,  slip- 
pery rock.  For  a mile  or  more,  the 
current  tossed  him  about,  turned  him 
end-over-end,  washed  him  up  on  a 
ledge  by  himself,  then  dragged  him 
back  into  itself  again. 

Finally,  Mac  escaped.  The  banks 
widened  and  the  waters  spread  out 
over  a wide  shallow  valley  crowded 
with  water  plants  through  which  the 
river  made  a score  of  rivulets  through 
the  thick  growth.  And  here  among  the 
arrowheads,  bur-reeds,  and  cattails, 
Mac  met  a mate,  a mudpuppy  that, 
except  for  her  six,  pretty  red,  plumy 
gills,  was  just  as  drab  as  he.  He  was 
most  attentive,  found  food  for  her:  a 
dragonfly  naiad,  a crayfish  — quite 
soft  for  it  had  just  emerged  from  its 
old  shell  — a water  strider,  several 
whirligig  beetles.  But  after  mating, 
there  was  no  family  set-up  as  one 
might  find  with  a pair  of  robins  or 
foxes. 

When  summer  and  drought  had 
lowered  the  water,  Mac  spent  much 
over  a month  getting  back  to  his  old 
section  of  the  stream  where  he  could 
again  spend  a sleepy  day  buried  in  the 
mud  with  just  his  snout  and  red  gills 
gently  waving  in  the  slow  current. 
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If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
snapping  turtle,  take  him  home  with 
you.  Don’t  let  the  kids  talk  you  into 
keeping  him  as  a pet  — they're  not 
pets  — furthermore,  you’ll  miss  a very 
good  meal.  If  you  pass  him  up  because 
you  think  he’s  too  hard  to  clean,  read 
on. 

Although  the  turtle  is  not  the  easiest 
creature  to  clean,  it’s  not  an  impossible 
task,  in  fact,  he’ll  even  help  you! 
Assemble  the  following  tools:  vise 
grips,  an  ax,  two  very  sharp  knives  — 
one  thin-bladed,  the  other  a heavier 
sheath  knife,  poultry  scissors,  a bucket 
and  boiling  water. 

The  first  step  (quoting  the  Queen  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland)  is  “off  with  his 
head.”  This  is  where  the  snapper  will 
cooperate  by  grasping  the  vise  grips 
tightly,  allowing  you  to  pull  his  head 
far  out  of  the  shell  so  the  ax  can  do  a 
proper  job. 

After  the  body  has  dripped  briefly, 
put  the  turtle  into  a bucket  and  scald 
well  with  boiling  water.  This  will 
loosen  the  horny  skin  on  his  legs  and 
the  scaly  undershell. 

Place  the  turtle  upside  down  on 
papers  and  with  the  thin  blade  scrape 
the  undershell  and  legs  well.  Then 
with  the  heavy-bladed  knife  cut 
around  the  shell,  using  the  scissors  to 
sever  at  those  bony,  gristly  junctions. 

Pulling  the  bottom  shell  open  by 
removing  the  upper  shell  will  now 
expose  the  meat  and  innards.  Gut  the 


meat  by  pulling  away  from  the  intes- 
tines, heart,  and  gall  bladder,  making 
sure  to  remove  the  windpipe  and 
esophagus  also.  Care  should  be  taken 
at  all  times  not  to  cut  into  the  intes- 
tines, especially  when  cutting  around 
the  openings.  You’ll  discover  at  this 
point  that  the  heart  continues  to 
contract  for  some  minutes,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  strong  reflex  actions  nature 
has  built  into  this  ancient  species. 

Now  cut  off  the  lower  shell  and  skin 
the  whole  body.  The  muscles  in  the 
turtle  keep  contracting  during  this 
process  and  even  pull  from  your  grasp 
many  times.  The  feeling  of  fighting 
with  a “ghost”  can  perhaps  be  erased 
by  concentrating  on  mental  pictures  of 
a steaming  bowl  of  savory  snapper 
soup. 

When  skinning  the  legs,  cut  off  the 
clawed  feet  with  the  skin,  also  remov- 
ing the  thin  end  of  the  tail.  Rinse  the 
meat  well  in  cold  water  and  cut  into 
small  pieces.  If  you  cannot  continue 
with  the  soup  preparation  immediate- 
ly, cover  and  refrigerate  your  snapper. 

Turtle  meat  is  of  several  types,  light 
and  dark  meat,  some  more  tender  than 
others.  The  differences  add  variety 
and  offer  the  unique  taste  found  in 
genuine  snapper  soup. 

There  are  advocates  for  two  slightly 
different  methods  of  making  snapper 
soup.  The  first  way  involves  simmering 
the  turtle  meat  and  herbs  in  a bouillon 
with  two  stalks  of  celery,  two  carrots 


and  a bay  leaf  until  tender.  In  the 
other  method,  saute  the  meat  first  in 
butter  with  the  flavor-giving  celery 
and  carrots,  plus  one  diced  medium 
onion  and  a garlic  clove.  Then  add  two 
cups  of  water,  two  beef  bouillon  cubes, 
a bay  leaf,  thyme,  marjoram  and  salt 
and  pepper.  Simmer  30  minutes  or 
more,  adding  1 / 2 cup  of  sherry  near 
the  finish.  The  end  result  is  delicious,  >' 
so  the  choice  of  method  is  up  to  the 
cook. 

The  best  herbs  in  snapper  soup  are 
marjoram  and  thyme,  1/4  to  1/2  tea- 
spoon, depending  on  the  amount  of 
liquid.  A bay  leaf  is  used  in  either  the 
bouillon  or  skillet  method.  The  final 
stage  is  the  addition  of  one-half  to  one 
cup  of  sherry  wine  during  the  last  ten  j j 
minutes  of  cooking.  ji 

Should  you  like  a cooked-in  sherry 
flavor,  try  simmering  the  snapper  j 
meat  in  one  cup  of  sherry  added  to  1/2 
cup  melted  butter.  Cook  slowly  until 
almost  all  liquid  is  absorbed.  Then  add 
two  quarts  beef  broth,  which  is 
seasoned  with  1/4  teaspoon  each  of  | 
thyme  and  marjoram,  salt  and  pepper. 
Thicken  with  flour  and  add  one  cup 
strained  tomatoes,  if  desired.  More 
sherry  may  be  added  to  individual 
taste. 

However  you  decide  to  deal  with 
this  delicacy,  you  should  have  great 
success.  Now  if  you  let  that  next  snap- 
per get  away,  you  know  what  you  will 
miss. 
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Scalding  the  turtle  calls  for  plenty  of  boiling  water. 


Still  dripping,  the  turtle  heads  for  the  butcher  block. 


Scrape  the  undershell  and  legs  to  remove  horny  skin. 


A very  sharp,  sturdy  knife  eases  cutting  around  shell. 


m/mnrm 

Use  great  care  cutting  around  the  reptile’s  anal  area. 


A platter  of  snapper  meat  — ready  for  the  cooking  pot. 
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On  the  lighter  side  — 

A Fish  is  a Fish  is  a Fish  . . . 

by  Leo  A.  BressSer 


5’ve  noticed  that  practically  all 
people  think  that  discrimination 
against  human  beings  is  a bad  thing  — 
at  least  that  is  what  they  preach  in 
public.  And  laws  have  been  passed  to 
end  discrimination  based  on  every- 
thing from  race,  color,  and  creed  to  sex 
and  homosexuality.  1 expect  that  any 
day  now  someone  will  appeal  for  legis- 
lation to  prevent  discrimination  be- 
cause of  color  of  hair  or  length  of 
nose! 

All  this  social  consciousness  is  fine. 
What  troubles  me  is  that  no  one  has 
thought  to  speak  out  against  discrimi- 
nation directed  against  fish.  Of  all 
creatures,  fish  are  discriminated 
against  to  a greater  extent  than  any 
other  category  of  living  things,  and  I 
thought  it  was  time  that  someone  did 
something  about  it. 

I asked  some  of  my  friends  to  write 
an  article  for  the  Angler,  but  they  all 
refused.  Salmo  Salar,  my  salmon 
friend,  said  he  had  to  save  all  his 
energy  for  the  spawning  season.  Dolly 
Varden  said  this  was  no  job  for  a lady. 
Esox  Masquinongy,  a particularly 
literate  fellow,  said  he  had  a lot  of 
sulking  to  do  and  couldn’t  be  bothered. 
And  so  it  went  with  all  the  others,  so 
that  if  the  job  is  to  be  done,  I’ll  have  to 
do  it. 

Now,  I’m  just  a catfish,  a mud  cat 
at  that,  but  I do  keep  my  beedy  little 
eyes  open  — and  I have  feelings.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  what  1 have  seen  in  the 
way  of  discrimination  against  fish 
would  make  anyone  cry.  Take  the 
matter  of  stocking  fish.  We  have  trout 
hatcheries  all  over  the  place,  but  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a fallfish  hatchery  or 
a sucker  hatchery?  Do  you  think  that 
fishermen  would  follow  a truck  filled 
with  carp  the  way  they  follow  one 
containing  trout?  The  only  time  some 
of  us  get  to  ride  in  a truck  is  when 
pollution  has  killed  a bunch  of  us  and 
they  have  to  cart  us  away! 

Probably  the  ones  who  discriminate 
most  against  certain  fish  are  those  who 
write  outdoor  columns  or  articles  for 
sporting  magazines.  Just  look  at  all  the 
attention  they  pay  to  trout  or 
bass  . . . hardly  ever  a word  about  a 


catfish  or  any  other  fish.  I’ve  seen 
whole  issues  of  magazines  devoted  to 
trout  or  bass,  not  even  a word  about  a 
catfish  or  any  other  fish.  They  wear 
out  a thesaurus  in  a short  time  looking 
for  fancy  words  to  describe  the  beauty 
of  a brook  trout  or  to  tell  what  a 
spectacular  sight  a smallmouth  bass 
made  as  he  leaped  out  of  the  water. 
They  even  use  pet  names  for  these  fish, 
such  as  “brookie”  or  “bronzeback.” 
Me  . . . ? When  they  mention  me  at 
all,  it’s  just  plain  catfish  or  “mud  cat.” 

It’s  not  just  trout  and  smallmouth 
bass  that  are  put  on  a pedestal  by  these 
writers.  Lately  they’ve  been  giving  an 
awful  lot  of  attention  to  the  large- 
mouth  bass.  And,  of  course,  the  brown 
trout  and  the  rainbow  have  reams 
written  about  them,  telling  how  smart 
they  are  and  what  a battle  they  put  up. 
Then  there’s  the  salmon.  It  used  to  be 
that  only  those  who  wrote  about  fish- 
ing in  Canada,  New  England  or  some 
foreign  country  had  anything  to  say 
about  salmon,  but  now  he’s  getting  a 
big  play  in  Pennsylvania. 

Finally,  there’s  the  muskellunge. 
These  writers  actually  describe  the 
muskellunge  as  if  he  were  human. 
They  say  he  goes  on  a feeding  spree,  he 
sulks,  and  he  is  wary.  Another  thing 
that  gets  my  goat  is  that  trout,  bass, 
and  muskellunge  are  always  called 
“lunkers.”  When  one  of  these  fish  tries 
to  get  away,  he  is  said  to  “fight 
valiantly.”  Brown  trout  are  always 
“wise”  and  “old”  and  all  trout  “spook” 
easily.  You’d  think  other  fish  never  got 
big  enough  to  be  called  lunkers,  that 
they  never  tried  to  get  away  from  the 
fisherman,  and  that  they  were  all 
stupid.  Let  me  tell  you  something: 
anyone  who  falls  for  a bunch  of  feath- 
ers or  a piece  of  hardware  and  ends  up 
in  the  frying  pay  as  often  as  these  fish 
do  can’t  be  very  much  smarter  or 
stronger  than  I! 

Perhaps  I’m  too  sensitive,  but  I 
resent  the  fact  that  a few  fish  get  all 
the  attention  and  the  rest  of  us  are 
practically  ignored.  I know  that  once 
in  a while  you’ll  see  an  article  about 
suckers,  or  carp,  or  catfish,  and  the 
walleye  gets  a little  more  publicity,  but 


when  you  consider  what  proportion  of 
the  fish  population  is  made  up  of  us 
ordinary  fish,  you  can  see  that  we  do 
not  get  a proportionate  share  of  atten- 
tion. And  this  isn’t  fair  and  doesn’t 
make  sense. 

Let’s  look  at  a few  facts  about  fish 
in  general.  We  all  live  in  water,  we  all 
breathe  through  gills,  and  we  all  have 
to  scrounge  for  food.  We  all  have  what 
they  call  instincts,  which  take  care  of 
keeping  the  population  going  and  keep 
us  from  getting  caught  too  easily. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  aren’t  quite  as 
smart  or  as  handsome  as  others,  but 
we  can’t  help  that.  Nor  can  we  help 
the  fact  that  some  of  us  are  bonier  and 
don’t  taste  as  good  as  certain  other 
fish.  All  of  us  try  to  avoid  being  fooled 
by  fishermen,  and  when  we  are  fooled, 
we  fight  as  hard  as  we  can  to  get  away. 
After  all,  fish  don’t  fight  to  provide  a 
thrill  for  the  fisherman;  all  they  want 
to  do  is  to  survive. 

So,  is  there  any  reason  why  people 
should  sing  the  praises  of  some  fish 
and  ignore  others?  I think  not.  As  Will 
Shakespeare  put  it,  “If  you  prick  us, 
do  we  not  bleed?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we 
not  laugh?  If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not 
die?” 

To  be  a little  more  specific,  let’s 
take  a look  at  me.  I’m  not  much  to  look 
at,  but  I do  the  best  I can  with  what  I 
have.  I keep  my  barbules  clean.  I’m 
smart  enough  not  to  have  fallen  for  the 
feathers  and  hardware  that  fishermen 
throw  around,  and  if  I ever  do  grab  a 
hook  by  mistake,  you  can  bet  your  life 
I’ll  fight  like  the  devil  to  get  away.  If 
I’m  caught.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  ram  one 
of  my  spines  into  your  hand  (no  trout 
or  bass  can  do  that!),  and  if  you  get  me 
to  the  dinner  table,  you’ll  find  that  I 
provide  a delicious  boneless  hunk  of 
meat. 

And  what  credit  do  I get  for  all  this? 
Well,  first  of  all,  they  give  me  a silly 
name  — catfish!  I have  absolutely 
nothing  in  common  with  a cat,  unless 
you’re  stupid  enough  to  think  that  my 
barbules  look  like  a cat’s  whiskers. 
There’s  no  pet  name  for  me,  and 
generally  I’m  associated  with  a low- 
class  type  of  fishing  done  with  a cane 
pole.  When  some  writers  condescend 
to  do  a piece  about  catfish  (which 
rarely  happens),  they  write  about  my 
cousin  the  channel  cat  or  about  that 
big  lummox,  the  Mississippi  catfish 
This  is  rank  discrimination. 

My  little  friends,  the  sunfish,  suffei 
from  an  insulting  kind  of  discrimina- 
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tion.  People  do  write  about  them  occa- 
sionally, but  in  a kind  of  partronizing 
way.  They  call  some  sunfish  “punkin 
seeds.”  Can  you  imagine  how  that 
must  hurt,  being  compared  to  an  ugly 
black  seed?  Some  are  called  “blue- 
gills,”  as  though  they  were  choking  to 
death.  This  is  sheer  ignorance.  Their 
gills  are  red,  like  those  of  an  other  fish. 
The  most  degrading  thing  that  is  done 
to  sunfish  is  representing  them  as  “the 
kids’  fish.”  When  there  is  a fishing 
rodeo  for  youngsters,  it’s  usually  held 
in  some  farm  pond  swarming  with 
sunfish.  Have  you  ever  seen  grownups 
competing  in  a sunfish  rodeo?  Not  on 
your  life!  When  they  want  to  show 
their  fishing  prowess,  they  go  after 
bass  in  expensive  specially  constructed 
boats,  using  the  fanciest  tackle  and  all 
the  lures  they  can  buy.  How  do  you 
think  that  makes  a sunfish  feel?  It’s 
about  time  somebody  took  notice  of 
how  pretty  a sunfish  is,  how  much 
courage  and  fight  there  is  in  his  little 
body,  and  how  sweet  and  tender  his 
flesh  is! 

Then  there  is  my  friend  the  carp. 
Poor  fellow,  he’s  been  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  indignities.  They  call  him  a 
“trash  fish.”  They  accuse  him  of 


eating  the  eggs  of  gamefish  and 
remove  him  from  water  where  the 
“elite”  fish  live.  They  make  awful 
jokes  about  him,  such  as  providing  a 
detailed  recipe  for  carefully  preparing 
him  for  the  table  on  a hickory  board 
and  then  throwing  him  away  and 
eating  the  board.  No  one  gives  him 
credit  for  being  a peaceful  fellow  and  a 
good  parent  who  raises  large  families 
of  fat  children.  Nobody  makes  a fuss 
about  the  fact  that  carp  grow  into 
much  larger  lunkers  than  trout  or  bass 
or  that  they  will  break  lines  that  no 
trout  or  bass  in  Pennsylvania  could 
possibly  break.  Only  a few  people  are 
aware  that  he  is  the  source  of  delicious 
gefilte  fish.  Despised  and  ignored,  he 
has  every  reason  for  developing  an 
inferiority  complex. 

Perhaps  saddest  of  all  is  the  lot  of 
the  sucker.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the 
doleful  expression  on  his  face,  the 
sorrowful  eyes  and  glum-looking 
mouth?  If  you  had  to  endure  his  life, 
you’d  look  the  same  way.  Except  for 
one  or  two  months  in  the  spring,  he’s 
not  only  ignored  but  detested.  Some 
early  spring  trout  fishermen  will  catch 
him  and  leave  him  on  the  bank  to 
suffocate  — one  less  sucker  to  clutter 


up  the  trout  stream.  He  is  generally 
recognized  only  for  being  too  bony  to 
eat,  hardly  a desirable  distinction.  Yet 
he  has  a real  distinction:  he  is  the 
watery  harbinger  of  spring,  the  first 
fish  to  be  moved  to  activity  by  the  faint 
intimations  of  the  change  of  season. 
Thus  he  provides  real  sport  for  some  of 
the  less  snobbish  fishermen.  He  will 
fight  as  hard  as  he  can,  and,  properly 
prepared,  his  meat  is  delicate  and 
succulent.  And  he’s  no  dummy,  either. 
He  can  strip  a worm  off  a hook  more 
handily  than  most  other  fish.  Some- 
times he  will  play  a tantalizing  game 
with  the  angler,  tentatively  mouthing 
the  bait  with  so  soft  a touch  that  the 
line  barely  moves.  Meanwhile,  the 
fisherman  is  left  to  guess  when  to 
strike,  and  often  he  guesses  wrong. 
Does  a trout  or  bass  ever  keep  him 
guessing  this  way? 

I could  go  on  to  name  other  fish  that 
are  victims  of  discrimination  — rock 
bass,  fallfish,  perch,  pickerel,  etc.  — 
but  I hope  I have  made  my  point.  It’s 
time  that  people  realized  that  a fish  is 
a fish  — and  nothing  more.  Like 
people,  fish  can’t  help  being  what  they 
are;  and,  like  people,  all  fish  should  be 
treated  as  equals. 


FL  Y TYING 


Little  Flies  and  big  Trout 


Good  Baetis  water  on  Falling  Springs 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 


ICvery  mayfly  hatch  has  its  own 
particular  brand  of  charm  but  those 
that  delight  most  are  the  hatches 
which  affect  trout  in  special  ways.  The 
sound  of  a steady  slurp  . . . slurp  . . . 
slurp,  heard  in  the  half-light  of  even- 
ing when  Coffin  Fly  spinners  are  on 
the  water,  is  a heart-skipping  experi- 
ence because  it  means  a large  trout  has 
begun  to  feed.  The  confidence  with 
which  trout  feed  on  Sulphurs,  often 
poking  their  nebs  out  of  the  water  to 
take  the  serenely  drifting  duns,  instills 
in  the  angler  the  expectation  of  a 
banner  day.  The  sight  of  wind-blown 
Isonychia  duns  skittering  across  the 
surface  and  disappearing  into  angry 
swirls  is  enough  to  speed  the  flow  of 
adrenalin.  There  are  relatively  large 
flies  and  one  expects  to  find  big  fish  on 
the  feed  when  they  are  on  the  water. 
But  to  me,  one  of  the  most  exotic  of  all 
angling  experiences  is  the  spectacle  of 
small  flies — sometimes  appearing  as 
mere  specks  on  a glassy  surface  — 
vanishing  in  heavy  rings. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  is  perhaps  an 
improbable  sight  — a paradox  of 
sorts  — to  see  trout  of  above-average 
heft  dine  on  such  miniscule  fare.  But  it 
is  an  angling  opportunity  of  the  high- 
est order,  bringing  into  play  the  light- 
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est  of  rods,  finely  tapered  leaders  and 
carefully  crafted  flies  dressed  on  tiny 
hooks.  It  is  an  aesthetic  experience  to 
inspire  the  poet’s  pen,  and  the  success- 
ful conquest  of  an  old  warrior  with 
such  gear  leaves  one  with  a feeling  of 
euphoria;  heady  stuff,  not  unlike  the 
afterglow  from  sipping  fine  wine. 

When  I think  of  small-fly  fishing 
many  images  begin  to  form  in  my 
mind:  of  evening  on  a favorite  western 
Pennsylvania  stream  during  a fall  of 
Pseudocloeon  spinners  — tiny,  two- 
winged mayflies  with  bodies  of  bur- 
nished brass;  of  a three-pound  brown 
that  took  my  Tricorythodes  in  a salad 
bowl  of  watercress  on  Falling  Springs; 
of  a late-afternoon  scene  on  a broad 
stretch  of  the  Au  Sable  that  looked 
like  an  illustration  from  one  of 
Halford’s  books,  complete  with  cat- 
tails bordering  the  banks  and  a large 
trout  feeding  alongside  a weed  bed, 
taking  little  Baetis  duns  with  unchar- 
acteristic crashing,  resounding  rises. 

There  have  been  times,  too,  when 
our  efforts  with  the  minutiae  have 
been  smashing  failures.  I distinctly 
remember  a warm  June  night,  stand- 
ing waist-deep  in  a big  pool  on  Penn’s 
Creek  below  Poe  Paddy  when  the 
water  was  literally  blanketed  with  the 


tiniest  of  Caenis  spinners  — pale  of 
hue  and  not  more  than  ■/*"  in  body 
length  or  wing  height.  In  the  moon- 
light one  could  see  the  silvery  forms  of 
trout  lying  just  under  the  surface, 
tipping  up  rythmically  to  sip  their 
nighttime  snack.  Fishing  a size  #28,  it 
would  have  been  a difficult  situation  in 
broad  daylight;  but  at  night,  next  to 
impossible  — at  least  for  us  mere 
mortals.  That  was  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  and  1 can  still  remember  the 
elation  I felt  when  I left  the  stream  — 
even  though  I hadn’t  landed  a single 
trout  — at  having  been  on  hand  for  an 
hour  of  such  frantic  feeding. 

Baetis  duns,  unlike  the  little  Caenis 
spinners,  have  the  good  manners  to 
appear  during  daylight  hours  and 
trout  are  especially  fond  of  them. 
Often  called  the  Little  Olives,  Baetis 
species  range  in  size  from  #18  to  #24. 
They  generally  have  greenish-olive 
bodies  and  dun-colored  wings  — some- 
times quite  dark  — and  their  two  tails 
are  pale,  as  are  their  legs.  While  most 
mayflies  complete  their  life  cycle  in  a 
single  year  — and  a few  species,  in 
two  years  — three  broods  of  Baetis  are 
produced  in  two  years,  offering  the 
possibility  of  two  separate  emergences 
of  a single  species  within  a year’s  time. 
In  streams  containing  several  species 
the  appearance  of  Baetis  may  occur  at 
various  times  throughout  the  season. 

The  Palmer  Baetis  Dun  is  one  of 
several  favorite  patterns  to  represent 
the  Little  Olives.  As  with  several  other 
palmered  dun  patterns  we  have 
described  on  these  pages,  the  flow  of 
the  body  formation  and  hackling  runs 
from  front  to  rear,  with  the  final  whip- 
finish  positioned  under  the  base  of  the 
tails.  The  wings  are  mated  quill 
sections  of  opposite  flight  feathers  — 
either  of  starling  or  the  thinnest  parts 
(the  lower  portions)  of  duck  wing 
feathers.  Optionally,  the  wing  tips  may 
be  shaped  round  with  a wing  cutter  or 
scissors.  After  the  wings  have  been  set 
in  place  the  inside  surfaces  should  be 
coated  with  the  thinnest  vinyl  cement, 
applied  with  bodkin  tip,  to  add  dura- 
bility to  the  fragile  quill  material. 
Body  dubbing  of  medium  olive  colora- 
tion is  a good  average  for  most  Baetis 
species;  however,  examination  of  the 
naturals  is  the  best  guide  because 
there  is  often  a color  variation  in  a 
given  species  from  stream  to  stream. 
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Dressing  a Palmer  Baetis  Dun: 


Left  — Clamp  a dry  fly  hook  (#18 
to  #25)  in  vise  and  bind  fine,  olive 
thread  to  shank  at  bend.  For  tails, 
tie  in  two  pale  muskrat  guard  hairs, 
equal  to  length  of  shank.  Wind 
thread  forward  over  tail  butts  2/3rds 
length  of  shank  and  half-hitch. 

Right  — For  wings,  cut  matching 
quill  sections  from  right  and  left 
starling  or  duck  flight  feathers. 
Place  the  two  sections  back  to  back 
and  tie  in,  wet  fly  style.  Trim  off  butts 
behind  eye. 


Left  — Pull  wings  upright  and  make 
a turn  of  thread  around  base  to 
secure.  Separate  wings  with  bodkin 
point  and  apply  thin  vinyl  cement  to 
inside  surfaces.  Then  select  two 
pale  dun  hackles  with  barbules  no 
longer  than  twice  the  hook  gap.  Tie 
in  hackles  in  front  of  wings,  on  edge, 
at  right  angles  to  shank  and  with 
glossy  sides  facing  bend.  Wind 
thread  forward  to  just  behind  eye. 

Right  — Wax  a few  inches  of  thread 
next  to  the  hook  and  apply  a thin 
dubbing  of  olive  fur  or  synthetic. 
Wind  dubbing  from  right  to  left  to 
form  a tapered  body  ending  at  base 
of  tails. 


Left  — Wind  rear  hackle  in  spaced 
turns  back  to  base  of  tails  and  tie 
off.  Then  wind  front  hackle,  following 
path  of  first,  and  tie  off.  Trim  excess 
hackle  tips.  Whip-finish  thread 
around  hook  bend  underneath  base 
of  tails  and  trim  thread.  With  fine- 
pointed  scissors  trim  a wide, 
inverted  V from  underside  of  hackle. 
Finally,  apply  lacquer  to  finish  wind- 
ings. 

Right  — The  completed  Palmer 
Baetis  Dun. 


march  — 1980 
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HERE  WE  GO  — AGAIN! 

A man  approached  me  in  a local  store 
and  asked,  “What  do  you  hear  about 
studs?”  “Studs  who?”  1 inquired.  “Studs 
in  winter  tires,”  he  answered.  “Oh!  You 
better  check  with  the  state  police,”  I 
advised.  To  this  the  man  exclaimed,  “Oh! 
You’re  not  a state  policeman  — you’re 
Fish  Commission!”  Without  a pause,  he 
continued,  “There’s  this  bear  down  at  my 
place  and  blah,  blah,  blah!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


IS  IT  IN  THEIR  GENES? 

In  years  past  I have  tried  to  post  the 
more  vulnerable  areas  where  littering 
occurs.  It  seems  that  the  more  you  post  the 
more  they  litter!  Maybe  we  are  wasting 
posters  and  time  trying  to  remind  the  slobs 
to  break  their  bad  habits.  Heavily  fining 
the  violators  only  seems  to  slow  the  prob- 
lem down  for  a while. 

Stanley  G.  Hastings 
Waterwater  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 


ROUND  AND  ROUND  . . . 

The  following  was  related  to  me  by 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Drey.  On 
routine  patrol  of  Ontelaunee  Lake,  Deputy 
Drey  contacted  an  elderly  man  fishing  for 
bluegills  on  the  opening  week  of  trout 
season.  Deputy  Drey  asked  the  man  why 
he  wasn’t  fishing  for  trout  since  this  was 
opening  week  and  many  trout  were 
stocked.  The  fisherman’s  reply  was  that 
when  the  Commission  stock  trout  they  are 
sick  and  he  waits  until  they  get  well  after 
being  in  the  stream  for  a while.  Asked 
what  sickness  they  have,  the  reply  was, 
“They  have  ‘circle  sickness’  from  being  in 
those  pens  for  so  long  and  all  they  do  is 
swim  around  in  circles  after  being 
stocked.” 

Ammon  F.  Ziegenfus 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Berks  County 
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TELEPATHY  OF  SORTS? 

Recently,  after  reading  the  announce- 
ment for  testing  of  candidates  for  the  next 
class  of  waterways  patrolmen,  I dug  out 
some  old  notebooks  of  mine.  As  I leafed 
through  them  I found  a report  I had  writ- 
ten on  “A  Career  as  a Fish  Warden.”  It 
sounded  very  much  like  the  job  description 
published  with  the  aforementioned  an- 
nouncement. The  date  on  it  was  1960;  I 
was  in  sixth  grade  then;  I guess  I made  it! 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


“BAD  NEWS  BEARS” 

I received  a message  from  the  regional 
office  stating  that  a private  contractor  had 
dug  into  some  abandoned  mine  workings 
and  was  presently  pumping  acid  water  into 
a small  stream.  The  caller  stated  that  this 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  and  that 
we  had  better  check  on  it  right  away  before 
everything  in  the  creek  was  killed. 


A pollution  of  this  nature  can  be  very 
serious,  so  I dropped  everything  and  went 
to  the  construction  site  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation. I arrived  to  discover  that  they 
were  indeed  pumping  into  the  creek; 
however,  field  tests  showed  that  the  water 
was  slightly  alkaline  and  not  acidic.  I was 
relieved,  and  for  that  matter,  so  was  the 
foreman,  but  I got  the  impression  that 
some  of  the  workers  were  a little  apprehen- 
sive when  I first  arrived  and  got  out  of  my 
state  car.  I couldn’t  help  but  overhear  the 
comment,  “Oh  no,  here  comes  the  Bad 
News  Bears.” 

Barry  Pollock 
Waterways  Patrolman 
E.  Allegheny  County 


“TO  BE  COMMENDED  ...” 

We  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s Oswayo  Fish  Cultural  Station, 
would  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
general  public  and  to  the  many  sportsmen 
who  visit  this  facility.  We  especially  would 
like  to  thank  these  wonderful  people  for  the 
respect  they  have  for  public  property. 
There  are  days  we  have  many  visitors  and  I 
have  personally  checked  our  rest  rooms, 
visitors’  center,  and  raceway  area  outside. 
If  I had  not  personally  seen  these  people  I 
would  not  have  known  they  had  been 
around  because  of  the  immaculate  condi- 
tion all  these  facilities  were  left  in.  No  pop 
bottles  lying  around. 


Charles  C.  Baker,  of  Milton,  took 
the  lead,  for  the  time  being, 
in  the  quest  for  Lake  Raystown's 
largest  striped  bass.  His  catch,  a 
33%-inch,  15-pound  14-ouncer, 
is  the  standing  State  Record  for 
the  species.  There  are  many 
Raystown  regulars  who  feel  that 
record  will  fall  this  year. 
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In  the  last  five  years,  only  one  person 
scratched  “Ron”  on  a metal  rest  room 
panel.  I believe  the  public  is  to  be 
commended  for  their  care  in  using  this 
facility  and  I am  confident  they  will 
continue  to  be  outstanding  citizens.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  many  people  who  have 
visited  the  Oswayo  Fish  Cultural  Station 
in  Potter  County,  our  many  thanks  to  you. 

D.  Ray  Merriman, 

Superintendent 

Oswayo  Fish  Cultural  Station 


NEW  MONICKER! 

It  is  obvious  that  the  energy  crisis  is  one 
of  the  major  topics  of  conversation  in  our 
country  these  days.  Some  people  must 
think  of  nothing  else,  particularly  the 
woman  who  called  my  residence  recently 
and  asked  if  she  might  please  speak  to  the 
“Waterways  Petroleum." 

James  T.  Valentine 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Huntingdon  County 


WHAT  NEXT? 

When  a waterways  patrolman  answers 
his  phone  in  a metropolitan  area  such  as 
Pittsburgh,  he  never  knows  what  to  expect. 
Most  of  the  callers  want  information  on 
one  subject  or  another  and  some  need 
advice  on  where  to  go  fishing  or  boating. 
Calls  such  as  these  are  pretty  much  the 
normal  type.  However,  sometimes  a caller 
will  throw  a real  curve.  For  example,  both 
Waterways  Patrolman  Crayton  and  I 
received  a call  from  a lady  who  was  really 
in  a fix  and  needed  our  help  desperately. 
She  told  us  she  was  having  dinner  guests  in 
her  home  in  a few  hours  so  would  we  please 
rush  a large,  fresh  mackerel  to  her  resi- 
dence? With  ‘tongue  in  check’  Waterways 
Patrolman  Crayton  told  the  lady  that  we 
didn’t  provide  free  fish,  door-to-door,  and 
directed  her  to  a local  fish  market! 

If  you  think  that  call  was  a little  unusu- 
al, consider  the  following:  I answered  the 
phone  in  the  usual  manner  “Fish  Commis- 
sion” and  heard  this.  “Yes,  this  is  ‘so- 
and-so’  from  ‘such-and-such’  street  in 
Pittsburgh.  I’m  moving  out  of  my  apart- 
ment because  I can’t  pay  the  rent,  the 
transmission  just  went  out  of  my  car  and  I 
only  have  a little  over  two  dollars  in  my 
pocket.  My  wife  and  I both  work  but  I need 
a little  assistance  until  I get  back  on  my 
feet.  I was  told  you  help  people  like  me  in 
situations  like  this.”  After  I determined 
that  this  man  was  sincere,  I told  him  what 
the  Fish  Commission  was  and  what  we  did. 
I told  him  that  although  I sympathized 
with  him,  I could  not  help  him  financially. 

MARCH  — 1980 


To  avoid  any  future  confusion  in  this 
regard,  it  should  be  stated  that  although 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  does 
float  boats  and  does  float  stock,  we  do  not 
have  the  time  or  the  capital  to  float  loans! 

Barry  Pollock 
Waterways  Patrolman 
E.  Allegheny  County 


BLUE  MARSH,  BLUE  MARSH  . . .! 

Ninety-five  percent  of  all  phone  calls 
and  questions  or  comments  received  this 
year  concerned  an  interest  in  Blue  Marsh. 
This  may  aid  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  kind  and  how  many  fish  were 
stocked?  Fish  stocked  in  Blue  Marsh  in 
1979  totaled  534,500,  consisting  of  400,- 
000  largemouth  bass  fry,  25,000  walleye 
fingerling,  15,000  black  crappie  fingerling, 
75,000  channel  cat  fingerling,  14,500  tiger 
musky  fingerling  and  5000  largemouth 
bass  fingerling. 

What  type  boats  are  permitted?  The 
lake  is  zoned  for  unlimited  horsepower  (not 
unlimited  boating)  with  special  regulations 
which  include  waterskiing,  a no-wake 
zone,  and  several  other  regulations. 

Are  launch  ramps  provided  and  at  what 
cost?  Two  ramps  are  provided  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  two  fishermen 
access  areas  are  planned  by  the  Fish 
Commission. 

Is  the  water  polluted?  This  water  is 
excellent  for  the  growth  of  fish  and  aquatic 
life  and  is  not  polluted. 

What  other  facilities  are  available? 
About  5000  acres  open  to  public  hunting, 
picnic  facilities,  parking,  concession  stand 
(during  the  summer)  hiking,  and  my 
prediction  of  some  of  the  best  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania.  Fish  growth  has  been  out  of 
this  world.  The  lake  consists  of  1150 
surface  acres,  it  is  8 miles  long  with  about 
30  miles  of  shoreline.  An  excellent  facility 
for  all  users. 

WARNING  — no  violations  will  be 
overlooked  and  a citation  will  be  filed  for 
all  those  who  do  not  respect  the  rights  of 
others! 

Ammon  F.  Ziegenfus 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Berks  County 


RISKY! 

While  on  patrol  on  Harvey’s  Lake  I 
observed  a medium  sized  motorboat  pass- 
ing me  and  after  taking  a second  look,  this 
is  what  I saw.  A woman  was  steadying  a 
charcoal  grill  which  apparently  had  been 
lighted  just  a short  time  ago.  The  starter 
fluid  was  causing  flames  to  rise  ten  to 


twelve  inches  in  the  air  . . . they  were  also 
being  fanned  by  the  fast  forward  motion  of 
the  boat.  To  top  it  all,  1 do  not  think  the 
operator  was  pleased  when  1 explained  that 
he  should  not  continue  his  “cookout”  while 
in  motion,  as  rough  as  the  water  was  due  to 
other  boating  activity.  It  was  still  a very 
dangerous  practice,  even  while  at  anchor. 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Luzerne  County 


YOU  COULD  SAY  THAT! 

While  presenting  a boating  and  water 
safety  program  to  a group  of  college 
students,  the  discussion  led  to  the  topic  of 
boating  accident  fatalities.  During  an 
involved  exchange  of  ideas  centering 
around  the  subject,  one  of  the  students 
asked  quite  seriously  if  there  were  a 
common  denominator  linking  a majority  of 
the  boating  fatalities. 

Before  I could  get  a word  out  explaining 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  our  fatal 
accidents,  a fellow  classmate  and  good 
friend  of  the  student  asking  the  question 
spoke  up  and  said,  “They  all  have  a 
tendency  to  occur  around  water.” 

Virgil  H.  Chambers 
Boating  Education  Specialist 
Bureau  of  Waterways 


OUTDOOR  MENACE 

The  plastic  garbage  bag  in  the  photo  is 
filled  with  discarded  monofilament  line 
gathered  from  the  shores  of  Shenango 
Lake  between  Memorial  Day  and  Labor 
Day,  1979  by  J.  Allan  Morris,  of  Transfer, 
PA.  The  total  weight  of  this  collection  was 
8'/2  lbs. 

Fishermen  who  discard  their  line  in  this 
manner  certainly  can’t  be  sportsmen.  The 
line  is  hard  on  motors,  hard  on  wildlife, 
and  takes  a long  time  before  it  deteriorates 
and  disappears. 

Walter  G.  Lazusky,  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  A fish  constantly  searches 

for  food.  Trout,  for  example,  feed  when- 
ever there  is  an  abundance  of  food  avail- 
able. Others,  such  as  bass  and  pickerel, 
may  rest  between  heavy  feedings,  but  they 
are  still  interested  when  a tasty  morsel 
comes  within  their  range. 

Let  a wet  fly  drift  with  the  stream 

current,  and  do  not  try  to  put  some  action 
in  the  fly  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the 
float.  Then  the  fly  can  be  “worked”  with 
very  light  twitches  of  the  rod  and  an  occa- 
sional draw  of  a foot  or  so  as  the  line  is 
reeled  in. 

Changing  flies  frequently  during  a day’s 

fishing  in  time  shortens  the  tip  of  the 
leader.  If  delicate  casts  are  required,  it 
pays  to  tie  a new  tippet  on  the  leader. 

Carry  your  trout  flies  in  proper  contain- 
ers. A box  with  spring  or  clips  is  fine  for 
wet  flies,  nymphs  or  streamers,  but  a box 
with  compartments,  where  the  hackles, 
wings  and  tail  will  be  loose  and  not 
crushed,  is  proper  for  dry  flies. 

A yard  or  so  of  fast  water  just  above  a 

small  dam  in  a stream  often  holds  trout.  To 
fish  it,  cast  a streamer  or  bucktail  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  waterfall  and  work  it  back 
with  erratic  motion  to  make  it  look  like  a 
minnow  desperately  trying  to  keep  from 
being  swept  over  the  falls. 

A dead  bait  suspended  in  the  water  under 

a bobber  will  not  catch  fish.  The  bait  must 
be  alive  and  active. 

Jigs  are  usually  dressed  with  bucktail 

and/or  marabou,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
effective  materials.  Strips  of  mylar  tinsel 
and  thin  rubberbands  tied  in  as  legs  also 
add  action  and  glitter  to  a jig. 


Coil  a couple  of  feet  of  line  in  one  hand 

while  false  casting  with  the  other.  On  the 
final  cast  release  the  coiled  line.  It  will  slip 
out  through  the  guides  and  make  it  easier 
to  make  long  casts  when  necessary. 


Fish  spend  very  little  time  in  shallow 

water  that  does  not  provide  cover  and  rest- 
ing and  feeding  places,  Big  fish,  especially, 
take  up  stations  where  they  have  protection 
(weeds,  stumps,  rocks)  and  a good  supply 
of  minnows  and  other  natural  food  such  as 
minnows  and  other  small  fish. 

Try  this  rig  for  wet  fly  angling.  Tie  a 

streamer  to  the  end  of  the  leader  and  one 
or  two  wet  flies  in  tippets  about  a foot 
apart  above  the  streamer. 

Color  is  not  important  in  bass  surface 

lures  fished  at  night.  The  bass  strike  at  the 
shape  and  the  action,  rather  than  the  color 
of  the  lure  being  used. 

Bivisible  flies  are  excellent  for  a number 

of  reasons.  They  float  high  even  on  rough 
water  on  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
float  a conventional  dry  fly.  They  attract 
trout  that  are  not  feeding  on  a hatch,  and 
they  are  easy  for  the  angler  to  see. 

Live  minnows  are  better  than  those 

preserved  in  jars.  The  material  that 
preserves  the  minnows  may  give  the  bait  a 
taste  that  fish  dislike  because  it  is  unfamil- 
iar to  them. 

A rough  or  rusted  rod  guide  is  not  the 

only  menace  to  monofilament  line.  A rusty 
eyelet  on  a lure  also  can  weaken  the  knot 
by  which  the  line  is  attached. 


PENN 


Bucktails  and  streamers,  which  imitate 

minnows,  are  top  lures  for  crappies  and 
perch. 

Keep  fishing  for  a trout  as  long  as  it 

continues  rising  to  take  food  from  the 
surface.  The  continuing  rises  are  sure  indi- 
cations that  your  angling  has  not  fright- 
ened the  fish. 

Plan  in  daylight  for  a night  stream  fish- 
ing trip.  Locate  the  best  fishing  spots  and 
any  dangerous  places  like  drop-offs  and 
deep  holes.  Select  spots  where  you  will 
have  enough  room  for  necessary  back  casts 
in  using  surface  lures,  and  determine  the 
force  of  the  cast  necessary  to  reach  any 
desired  location  in  the  water.  All  of  these 
preparations  are  difficult,  and  often  impos- 
sible, in  the  dark. 

Short  casts  are  good  enough  much  of  the 

time.  They  can  be  made  with  greater  accu- 
racy, cover  a lot  more  water,  and  put  a lure 
into  the  water  with  less  disturbance  than 
would  be  possible  with  a very  long  cast. 

Be  patient.  Give  every  bit  of  fishy  looking 

water  a fair  trial. 

Shorelines  are  hot  spots  in  streams  when 

water  is  rising  as  the  result  of  a heavy  rain. 
Fish  instinctly  know  that  the  rain  and  the 
rising  water  wash  insects  and  other  food  off 
the  shores  and  the  vegetation  along  the 
banks. 

Weeds  and  stumps  along  shores  of  lakes 

and  ponds  are  great  fishing  spots.  But, 
approach  them  cautiously  (no  motor, 
please!),  and  fish  quietly  and  as  far  away 
from  the  target  as  you  can  comfortably  and 
accurately  cast. 
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CAUSE  FOR  CONCERN 


One  of  those  pet  peeves  that  we  have  in  common  with  farmers  concerns  weather  announcers 
on  radio  and  television.  Somehow  I think  they  all  come  out  of  the  same  mold  and  grow  up 
with  indoor  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  golf  courses,  and  air  conditioning.  Any  time  a 
weather  forecast  includes  something  that  sounds  like  precipitation,  they  apologetically 
announce  that  we  may  have  to  put  up  with  several  days  of  rain  or  drizzle,  or  even  snow. 

As  this  is  written,  we,  whose  responsibilities  relate  mostly  to  aquatic  animals,  are  very 
much  concerned.  Typical  drought  conditions  that  concern  farmers  are  related  mostly  to  soil 
moisture,  and  that’s  a different  kind  of  a drought.  Considering  that  the  last  three  months’ 
precipitation  across  the  Commonwealth  was  generally  only  about  3 1 % of  normal,  it  follows 
that  our  stream  flows  — where  we  can  find  them  — are  basically  supplied  by  groundwater 
aquifers.  If  it  started  to  rain  steadily  but  gently  right  now,  it  would  take  more  than  normal 
precipitation  to  recharge  those  life-giving  underground  reservoirs.  Right  now  there  is  a deep 
frost  line,  so  any  rainfall  that  comes  soon  will  run  off,  adding  siltation  problems  and  Hooding, 
without  recharging  the  springs. 

As  our  Great  White  Fleet  began  their  annual  stocking  trips  in  early  March,  we  found 
many  streams  frozen  clear  to  the  bottom.  This  creates  another  logistic  nightmare  in 
rescheduling  to  lakes  or  larger  streams  that  have  enough  water  to  take  the  fish.  Weather 
systems  containing  more  normal  rains  and  snows  that  crossed  the  continent  this  year  passed 
well  south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  are  in  a drought  condition.  This  portends  not  only  a 
problem  for  stocking  trout,  but  we  have  concerns  about  the  shad  runs  in  the  Delaware  River 
where  high  flows  of  cool  water  are  necessary  to  delay  the  pollution  block  that  sets  up  each 
year  in  the  Philidelphia-Trenton  area. 

So  if  you  see  us  bristle  when  some  hothouse  weather  announcer  predicts  a long  spell  of 
“nice”  weather,  you’ll  understand. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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“MOST  TIMELY ” 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.  O.  Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 
Dear  Ralph: 

Your  acid  rain  editorial  is  most  timely. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it  is 
our  biggest  threat.  I hope  that  TV,  both 
state  and  nationally,  will  jump  into  this 
with  both  feet. 

John  F.  Busch,  Jr 
Erie 


PUNCHY 

One  chilly  morning  a couple  of  weeks 
ago  while  attempting  to  get  some  minnows 
to  go  walleye  fishing,  I got  the  honor  to 
watch  a 12-  to  15-inch  northern  pike  race 
up  and  hit  my  minnow  trap  attempting  to 
get  at  the  minnows  inside.  After  each  try 
he  (or  she)  would  jump  back  and  shake  his 
head.  As  I was  watching,  I thought  to 
myself,  he’s  probably  thinking,  “Why  in 
the  world  can't  I get  my  breakfast?”  After 
6 or  7 tries,  he  took  one  last  look  at  my 
minnows  and  swam  back  to  the  open 
water. 

Wali.y  Stover 

Tidioute 

P.S.  I didn’t  catch  any  walleyes  but  just 
seeing  that  little  pike  was  good  enough  for 
me. 


A FAR  CRY  — 

1 just  wanted  to  write  and  tell  you  how 
much  I have  enjoyed  your  magazine.  1 
have  been  a Peace  Corps  Volunteer  serving 
in  West  Africa  as  Agricultural  Extension 
Agent  for  the  last  two  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  waters  are  a little 
warm  here  for  trout  fishing  and  I do  not 
have  my  fly  rod  anyway,  but  reading  your 
magazine  is  the  next  best  thing.  I must  add 
here,  that  all  my  felicity  is  due  to  the 
thoughtfulness  of  Skeet  Smith  and  his  wife 
Elmira  (both  are  devout  trout  fishers)  for 
purchasing  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  for 
me. 


Even  though  I don’t  have  my  fly  rod 
here  I have  had  some  fishing  experiences. 
The  typical  fisherman  in  inland  Africa  is 
the  woman.  Bands  of  women  go  out  daily 
carrying  their  fishing  equipment  (nets  and 
creels)  on  their  heads.  When  they  return 
they  have  an  assortment  of  tropical  fish,  of 
which  the  biggest  they  net  is  usually  four 
to  six  inches.  As  for  myself,  I once  went 
fishing  from  a moving  car  ferry.  My  para- 
phernalia, I must  admit,  was  a far  cry  from 
the  average  American  fisherman,  it  was 
simply  a line,  hook  and  ...  an  orange  pit! 
Believe  it  or  not,  that  orange  pit  pulled  in 
two  twelve-inch  pike-like  fish.  When  1 
later  tried  an  assortment  of  live  bait  and 
flies  I didn’t  get  a strike. 

Enough  of  African  fishing  — I can't 
wait  to  get  back  to  Pennsylvania  and  do 
some  real  fishing;  trout  fishing.  Let  me 
sneak  in  a hello  to  my  Uncle,  Fred  W. 
Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Van  Johnson 

Sierra  Leone,  Africa 


GRATEFUL  — 

On  October  30th  my  wife  and  I were 
travelling  west  on  Route  22  near  Newport 
when  our  car  became  disabled.  A Mr. 
Houser  (I  think  that  was  the  name  on  his 
plate)  driving  a Fish  Commission  station 
wagon  realized  our  predicament  and 
proceeded  to  the  AAA  garage  in  Newport 
where  he  reported  our  difficulty  and  our 
location.  Then,  he  returned  to  reassure  us 
that  help  was  on  its  way.  I asked  him  his 
destination  and  he  said  he  worked  out  of 
Centre  County. 

We  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  your 
man  for  his  assist,  and  we  want  your 
Commission  and  this  gentleman  to  realize 
this  action  on  his  part  was  very  much 
appreciated. 

M.  W.  Thomas 
Harrisburg 


WHAT  TO  DO? 

It's  now  late  December  and  what  is 
there  to  do?  The  ice  is  too  thin  on  the  lake, 
and  too  wide  on  the  banks  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  for  shore  fish- 
ing. I think  I’ll  write  Leaky  Boots  on  a few 
things. 

First,  many  thanks  for  the  filleting 
demonstration  at  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Mall  last  year.  My  girl  friend  and  I stayed 
through  two  sessions  so  we  wouldn’t  miss 
anything.  I’m  somewhat  of  an  expert  - 
now  — after  a summer  and  fall  of  practice, 
and  our  catches  never  tasted  so  good.  I 
used  to  throw  the  small  panfish  back,  but 
now  I relish  them  for  eating  because  they 
really  rate  as  a delicacy. 


Second,  girl  friends  (wives)  make  good 
fishing  companions.  Sometimes  too  good. 
During  the  middle  of  a hot,  sunny  day  last 
summer  I decided  to  doze  on  the  boat, 
knowing  full  well  from  years  of  experience 
that  they  just  don’t  bite  under  those  condi- 
tions. My  girl  friend,  not  blessed  with  such 
wisdom,  continued  to  cast  her  purple  worm 
and  hauled  in  a three-pound  largemouth, 
the  best  of  the  season  for  both  of  us.  Take 
her  along.  It’ll  relieve  your  guilt  for  enjoy- 
ing yourself.  But  watch  it. 

Third,  glad  to  see  a litterbug  get  caught, 
as  1 read  in  the  January  issue,  by  Patrol- 
man Neifert.  But  what  can  we  do  when  we 
see  a litterbug  or  other  slob  in  action? 
You’ve  got  an  armada  of  deputies  out  here. 
Tell  us.  The  Game  Commission  seems  to  be 
enjoying  the  fruit  of  the  SPORT  program. 
I think  it’s  time  we  had  one  too.  Ever  seen 
bumper  stickers  that  say,  “I  brake  for 
animals”?  How  about  a transom  sticker 
that  says,  “1  turn  in  litterbugs.”  Think 
about  it.  I guess  I’m  done.  So  keep  them 
finning  and  swimming,  and  us  floating  and 
gloating  over  full  stringers  (sometimes). 

Ed  Olechna 

Duryea 

What  can  you  do?  Your  suggested 
transom  sticker  has  the  answer:  “TURN 
THEM  IN!”  It’s  going  to  take  nothing  less 
than  a concerned  public,  willing  to  provide 
enforcement  officers  with  accurate  infor- 
mation: auto  registration  numbers,  descrip- 
tion of  vehicles  and  violators;  and,  if  you’ve 
got  the  inspiration,  retrieve  the  litter  as 
evidence.  With  the  above  provided  to  the 
District  Waterways  Patrolman  in  the 
county  you’re  fishing  or  boating,  he  can 
hardly  lose  one  like  that  in  court.  AND: 
indicate  your  willingness  to  testify  against 
the  offender. 

A reader  once  suggested  we  adopt 
“S.L.O.B.S.”  for  a bumper  sticker:  “S top 
Littering  Our  beautiful  State ” — not  bad, 
but  your  idea  has  a nicer  ring  to  it.  Ed. 


WHEN? 

I’ll  bet  1 missed  it  in  the  Angler.  In  any 
event,  will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  earliest 
date  a senior  citizen  can  purchase  a life- 
time license.  In  my  own  case,  I will  be  65 
on  September  21,  1980.  Must  1 wait  until 
after  that  date  or  can  I purchase  a lifetime 
license  after  January  1,  1980. 

I’ve  asked  around  and  found  that  I'm 
not  the  only  one  that  does  not  have  the 
correct  answer.  Thank  you. 

George  DuMontier 
Coraopolis 

P.S.  If  you  have  have  not  already  done  so, 
perhaps  “ Leaky  Boots”  could  set  all  of  us 
old  folks  straight  on  this  point. 
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It’s  really  very  simple,  George,  a senior 
citizen  becomes  eligible  for  the  lifetime 
license  on  his  birthday.  Ed. 

STILL  AVAILABLE  — 

I'm  long  overdue  in  saying  thank  you  for 
the  fine  job  you  and  your  staff  do  each 
month  in  your  publication  and  thanks  to  all 
affiliated  with  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  My 
sons  and  I catch  and  release  many  fish 
each  year. 

Several  years  ago  at  the  Sportsmen’s 
Show  in  Harrisburg  I purchased  a patch 
which  reads,  “ I'm  a Pennsylvania  Angler.” 
I’m  very  proud  to  display  the  patch  and  it's 
a great  calling  card  when  fishing  in  neigh- 
boring states  and  Canada.  I would  like  to 
know  if  the  patch  is  still  available  and 
where  to  purchase  it. 

Thank  for  your  time  and  consideration. 

Gene  G.  Furry 
Shippensburg 

The  patch  is  still  available.  Gene,  $1.00 
from  any  Fish  Commission  office.  They  are 
also  available  at  sport  shows,  exhibits,  etc., 
which  are  held  throughout  the  state.  Ed. 


NEEDS  HELP  — 

In  my  opinion  The  Noll  Guide  to  Trout 
Flies  and  How  to  Tie  Them  rates  right  up 
there  with  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

But  I have  a problem.  The  Angler  I get 
every  month,  but  the  Noll  guide  I have 
been  unable  to  locate  since  I lost  mine  in 
the  Johnstown  Flood  of  1977.  It  was  put 
out  by  the  H.  J.  Noll,  Inc.,  Company  of 
Plumsteadville,  Pennsylvania,  but  repeated 
letters  to  them  have  gone  unanswered. 
Have  also  not  received  any  reply  to  my 


letters  from  the  printers  Davis-Delaney- 
Arrow,  Inc.  of  New  York  City. 

Now  I am  not  about  to  give  up  fishing  or 
reading  the  Angler  if  I don't  get  this  book, 
but  I sure  would  like  to  have  it  and  any 
help  you  can  give  me  along  this  line  would 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Thank  you. 

Arthur  L.  Garland 
R.  D.  #1,  Box  40 
Bolivar,  Pa.  1 5923 

P.S.  Would  like  to  see  something  in  the 
Angler  about  Keystone  or  Yellow  Creek 
State  Parks.  They  are  both  good. 


MARSH  CREEK  LAKE  — 

1 have  been  reading  your  magazine  for 
eight  months  and  1 really  enjoy  it,  and  a lot 
of  your  facts  have  been  helpful.  But,  none 
of  the  articles  you  have  written  about 
specific  bodies  of  water  have  been 
anywhere  in  my  area.  I and  many  other 
local  readers  really  would  like  you  to  write 
about  the  fishing  in  Marsh  Creek  Lake 
State  Park,  the  largest  and  newest  lakes 
around.  It's  stocked  with  musky,  large- 
mouth  bass,  walleyes,  crappies  and  sun- 
nies.  The  fish  are  starting  to  get  big. 

I want  you  to  know  that  you  have  a lot  of 
loyal  readers  in  Coatesville  and  a lot  of 
people  who  care  a lot  about  the  fishing. 

James  Toth 
Coatesville 

We  did  an  article  on  Marsh  Creek  Lake, 
James,  perhaps  before  you  became  a 
subscriber.  But,  not  to  worry,  we're  way 
ahead  of  you.  Scheduled  for  an  upcoming 
issue  is  “ Marsh  Creek  Revisited.”  Watch 
for  it.  It  brings  us  up  to  date  on  the  good 
fishing  available.  Ed. 


ABOUT  REPRINTS: 

I have  subscribed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  for  over  a year  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  However.  I would  like  to  know  if 
reprints  of  Chauncy  K.  Lively's  fly  tying 
articles  or  back  issues  are  available? 

Carl  D.  Smyers 
Sykesville 

Neither  reprints  nor  back  issues  of  Mr. 
Lively's  articles  are  available  from  this 
office.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a book  of 
Mr.  Lively’s  fly  tying  is  in  the  works;  when 
we  are  advised  of  its  publication  we'll  be  the 
first  to  advise  our  readers  accordingly  . Ed. 

HOLD  EVERYTHING!!! 

It  has  been  said  that  “all  things  come 
to  he  who  waiteth.”  For  our  readers  who 
have  been  waiting,  and  waiting,  and  wait- 
ing ...  all  the  while  bugging  ve  olde  editor 
for  a Chauncy  Lively  fly-tying  collec- 
tion . . . good  news! 


IT  HAS  ARRIVED!!! 


Chauncy  Lively's  FLYBOX,  "A  Port- 
folio of  Modern  Trout  Flies,”  has  just  been 
released  by  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and 
Kelker  Streets,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harrisburg, 
PA.  17105. 

Compiled  and  revised  from  Chauncy’s 
columns  which  have  appeared  in  the  Angler 
over  the  years,  the  96-page  portfolio 
(exactly  three  times  the  size  of  the  Angler 
in  your  hands  at  the  moment)  contains  300 
black  and  white  photos  covering  40  of 
Chauncy’s  best  flies.  The  format  is  much 
like  that  you're  accustomed  to  seeing  in  his 
monthly  series  (yes,  for  those  who  are 
bound  to  ask,  Chauncv's  column  will 
continue  in  the  Angler!). 

Order  directly  from  the  publisher:  $7.95 
plus  sales  tax  and  60<  shipping.  Not  avail- 
able from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 
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Waterside  Wanderings 


Happily  for  fishermen,  spring's 
first  green  flush  appears  in  the  places 
they  are  most  likely  to  visit:  streams, 
ponds  and  swamps.  This  means  that 
anglers  can  enjoy  the  springtime 
before  hardly  anyone  else  realizes  it’s 
here.  The  uplands  may  still  resemble 
November,  but  in  low-lying  areas, 
many  plants  are  pushing  through  the 
soil,  leaf  litter  and  mud;  there  are  new 
sounds  of  animal  voices  and,  even 
more  important,  the  trout  are  biting. 

On  the  way  to  one  of  my  favorite 
trout  streams,  I pass  some  swampy 
ground  and  skirt  various  spring  pools 
left  in  depressions  in  the  earth  after 
the  rains  and  high  water  subside  and 
the  creek  flows  clear  again  within  its 
banks.  These  pockets  of  water  are 
alive  with  green  when  the  rest  of  the 
landscape  is  still  a dull  gray  victim  of 
winter. 

Skunk  Cabbage  has  not  only  poked 
its  purple-brown  hoods  above  the  soft 
ground  by  now,  but  its  leaves  are 
unfurling,  and  there  is  no  mistaking 
why  it  is  called  “cabbage.”  Bruising 
the  plant  will  show  why  it  is  also 
called  “skunk.”  Even  before  last 
winter's  snows,  I could  see  the  tips  of 
the  hoods  peeking  out  from  among  the 
fallen  leaves.  In  early  spring,  snow  yet 
on  the  ground  was  melting  most 
quickly  in  the  swamp  and  especially 
around  the  Skunk  Cabbage  hoods,  or 
spathes.  In  fact,  the  spadix,  the  flower 
cluster  inside  the  spathe,  creates  a 
heat  of  its  own  and,  in  the  undamaged 
state,  has  a rather  sweet  scent.  The 
warmth  and  odor  attract  newly 
awakened  insects,  like  flies  and  bees. 

On  other  wet  ground  and  along 
some  streams,  the  Cowslip,  or  Marsh 
Marigold,  is  a common  April 
wildflower.  The  Cowslip's  blooms  are 
like  overgrown  buttercups,  big,  bright 
and  yellow,  and  the  plant  has  dark, 
glossy  green,  roundish  leaves.  Most 
other  plants  and  flowers  are  just 
pushing  shoots  above  the  surface,  but 
the  fisherman  who’s  out  to  enjoy  all 
parts  of  his  day  will  notice  tiny  violets. 


by  Linda  Steiner 

in  shades  from  white  to  deep  purple, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  pungent  leeks  and 
the  large,  heavily  ribbed  leaves  of 
False  Hellebore,  or  Indianpoke.  This 
will  grow  well  above  the  angler’s  head 
by  summertime  and  make  the 
streamside  a jungle. 

My  favorite  is  a flower  of  many 
names,  and  I know  almost  every  trout 
fisherman  is  familiar  with  it.  I can 
hardly  think  of  a stream  in  the  state 
that  doesn’t  have  a cluster  of  these 
flowers  along  its  banks  during  trout 
season.  It’s  the  Adder’s  Tongue,  Dog’s 
Tooth  Violet,  Fawn  Fily,  or,  the  best, 
Trout  Fily.  From  among  its  slim, 
green,  brown-dappled  leaves,  each 
plant  bears  a small,  yellow  lily.  In  its 
timing,  it’s  a real  symbol  for  trout 
anglers. 

An  observant  trout  fisherman  may 
be  able  to  add  a little  watercress  or 
peppery  wintercress  from  a clean 
stream  or  spring  to  his  lunchtime 
sandwiches,  or  even  find  a sprig  of 
peppermint  or  spearmint  in  damp 
areas  to  chew  along  the  way.  Pastel 
blooms  of  Round-lobed  Hepatica  and 
Trailing  Arbutus,  as  well  as  the 
yellow,  dandelionlike  Coltsfoot 
brighten  the  angler's  path,  while  in 
the  swamps,  cattails,  rushes  and  blue 
flags  sprout,  as  the  stems  of  waterlilies 
push  toward  the  surface  of  ponds.  On 
the  path  along  the  waterside,  I must 
maneuver  my  fishing  pole  through  the 
bushes,  which  are  bare  except  for  a 
blaze  of  pink  blossoms  of  Rhodora  and 
other  azaleas. 

Sometimes  when  I pass  the  swamps 
and  puddles,  I hear  what  sounds  like 
ducks  “quacking,”  but  there  are  never 
any  to  be  seen.  When  I sit  still  at  the 
water’s  edge,  the  noise  resumes,  with 
the  appearance  of  many  tiny  frogs 
bobbing  on  the  surface  and  kicking 
across  the  water.  The  little  Eastern 
Wood  Frogs,  with  dark  “masks”  on 
either  side  of  their  heads,  take  to  the 
water  for  their  mating  rituals.  The 
males  utter  the  “clacking”  sounds  I'd 
heard,  and  it’s  amusing  to  see  such 


little  frogs  making  loud,  sharp  noises. 
Of  course,  the  Spring  Peeper’s  shrill 
call  in  the  dusk,  from  almost  every  bit 
of  still  water,  is  more  familiar,  and 
small  Chorus  Frogs  call  in  the  early 
spring  as  well,  as  they  engage  in  the 
same  pastimes  as  the  Wood  Frogs. 

Another  spring  pool  was  warming 
fast  as  it  absorbed  strong  sunlight 
through  the  leafless  trees.  Here  insect 
and  other  water  life  was  more  active 
than  it  would  be  for  a month  in  the 
cold  trout  stream  nearby.  Of  course, 
all  the  wiggling  things  disappeared 
when  I approached,  but  by  sprawling 
on  the  ground  in  my  hipboots  and 
placing  my  fishing  rod  aside,  in  a 
minute  or  two,  things  got  busy  again 
in  the  puddle. 

Actively  swimming  nymphs  and 
larvae  of  many  types  of  water  insects 
emerged  from  the  leafy  bottom.  Here 
was  an  opportunity,  never  afforded  in 
swift  flowing  streams,  to  watch  the 
creeping  movements  of  flat-bodied 
mayflies  and  see  the  feathery, 
fluttering  gills  on  their  abdomens.  The 
wormlike  caddisflies  crawled  about  on 
submerged  sticks,  pulling  their 
outsized  cases  behind.  Tiny  beetles 
and  other  small,  scurrying  bits  of  life 
dived  in  and  out  of  the  bottom  debris, 
occasionally  visiting  the  surface  for 
air,  then  darting  down  again.  The 
most  beautiful  were  streamlined, 
slender  damselfly  nymphs,  sporting 
three  rudderlike  tails,  as  they  jetted 
through  the  water. 

In  the  trout  streams,  waterlife  is  not 
yet  so  busy.  Few  mayflies  are 
hatching,  except  for  early, 
dark-colored  blue  duns  or  sluggish 
quill  gordons.  One  cold  day  in  April, 
as  snow  and  rain  came  at  intervals, 
swallows  were  dipping  low  over  the 
water.  All  I could  locate  to  cause  the 
fuss  were  some  tiny,  black  stone  flies. 
But  by  next  month,  fly  fishermen  will 
be  replacing  streamers  and  nymphs 
with  high-riding  dries  and  life  will  be 
so  busy  in  and  around  the  waterside, 
we’ll  scarcely  be  able  to  take  it  all  in. 
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MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 


W ith  the  instinct  of  a homing 
pigeon,  the  American  shad  seeks  the 
river  of  its  birth  to  spawn  a new  gener- 
ation. Moving  from  the  deep  ocean 
waters,  they  ascend  into  bays  and 
rivers  of  our  coastal  states  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  fresh  water. 

Early  records  indicate  (before  pollu- 
tion and  dams)  spring-running  shad 
were  so  abundant  in  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers  they  were  easily 
netted  and  could  even  be  scooped  with 
the  hands  and  thrown  on  the  river 
banks  to  be  retrieved  and  cooked. 

Today,  commercial  and  sport  fisher- 
men alike  await  the  rising  water 
temperatures  to  drop  nets  and  cast 
their  first  shad  darts  in  the  Delaware. 

Since  this  anadromous  fish  no 
longer  moves  up  the  Susquehanna  and 
I do  not  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware it  is  not  practical  to  dash  to  the 
river’s  edge  to  check  water  tempera- 
tures. I depend  on  the  first  flowers  of 
the  “shad  bush"  in  the  woods  patch 
behind  our  house  to  announce  the  start 
of  the  shad  migration. 

This  white  flowering  Juneberry 
bush,  a small,  slender  tree  was  dubbed 
the  “shad  bush”  by  early  settlers  who 
recognized  that  its  blooming  coincided 
with  the  start  of  the  shad  migration. 

Like  many  of  our  feathered  friends 
migrating  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  the  male  shad  starts  the  migra- 
tion run  searching  for  a suitable 


spawning  spot.  Allowing  a short  period 
of  time  to  elapse,  the  female  follows 
and  sheds  her  eggs  to  be  fertilized  by 
her  male  partner. 

Shad  searching  for  their  roots  all 
too  frequently  run  into  man-made 
obstacles  such  as  impenetrable  pollu- 
tion blocks  or  insurmountable  dams 
preventing  them  from  reaching  their 
spawning  grounds  upriver. 

Pollution  can  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated, but  dams  are  a permanent 
barrier.  The  Connecticut  River  lost  its 
reputation  as  the  top  shad  river  of  the 
Eastern  Coast  when  the  Elolyoke 
Water  Power  Co.  built  the  Holyoke 
Dam  back  in  1900.  Built  to  meet  the 
increasing  needs  for  power  by  manu- 
facturers in  the  area,  the  dam 
prevented  the  shad  from  reaching  their 
upriver  spawning  grounds. 

Today,  the  river  is  rapidly  regaining 
its  previous  fishing  status,  thanks  to 
the  power  company’s  diligent  and 
successful  efforts  to  help  the  shad  over 
the  man-made  obstacle.  At  its  own 
expense,  the  Power  Company  built 
federally  approved  fish  ladders  all  to 
no  avail  — the  shad  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  use  them.  In  the  early  1950s, 
Robert  B.  Barrett,  president  of  the 
company  and  obviously  on  the  side  of 
the  shad,  decided  to  try  a fish  elevator 
to  lift  the  fish  to  the  waters  above  the 
breast  of  the  dam.  His  unique 
approach  has  been  so  successful  that 
today  the  shad  are  ascending  the 
Connecticut  River  again. 

Maybe  shad  have  been  modernized 
or,  worse  yet,  are  now  lethargic  and 
insist  on  the  installation  of  an  escalator 
or  elevator  rather  than  a ladder  to 
promote  migration  upstream.  (Maybe 
we’ll  find  shad  in  the  Susquehanna 
again?) 

Curiosity  is  said  to  have  killed  a cat 
and  maybe  it  is  curiosity  that  prompts 
a shad  to  take  the  shiny  lure  sportfish- 
ermen  offer  as  bait  because  they  do 
not  eat  on  their  spawning  run. 

If  you  have  been  standing  in  line  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  or  casting 
from  a boat  on  any  of  the  pools  from 
the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  river, 
you'll  want  to  prepare  your  catch  for 
the  table. 

American  shad  are  kissin’  cousins  of 
herring  and  this  means  they  are  boney 
but  a little  less  so  than  the  hickory 
shad  of  the  lower  Susquehanna. 

Our  editor  passed  the  following 
letter  from  an  Angler  subscriber  along 
to  me — 


Dear  Sir : 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  read  your 
magazine.  You  folks  seem  to  convey 
the  idea  that  fishing  and  conservation 
are  important  nowadays.  It  is  this 
value  which  underlies  your  success. 

Recently  I have  especially  enjoyed 
your  articles  on  shad  and  shad  fish- 
ing. Somehow  my  education  never 
included  the  proper  technique  for 
filleting  a white  shad.  My  surgical 
technique  is  quite  poor  and  l usually 
shred  the  meat  to  bits  trying  to  dig  out 
the  bones.  Would  one  of  your  readers 
help  me  out  with  a description  of  the 
proper  knives  and  moves? 

Thank  you 
Harold  C.  Simon 
Columbia,  MD 

First,  may  we  say  one  does  not 
need  surgical  technique  — only  a 
properly  cleaned  and  well-chilled 
shad,  plus  one  razor  sharp,  thin-bladed 
fileting  knife  to  accomplish  the  job. 


Shad,  like  other  fish,  should  have 
the  viscera  removed  from  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  as  soon  as  possible  after 
catching  and  the  scales,  head  and  tail 
may  be  removed  at  this  time. 

When  removing  the  viscera,  cut 
either  from  the  head  to  tail  — or,  from 
the  ventral  opening  to  the  head.  Hold 
fish  belly  side  up  to  keep  roe  and 
viscera  away  from  cutting  area.  After 
the  cut  is  made,  the  viscera  and  any 
attached  roe  can  be  easily  removed 
from  the  abdominal  cavity.  Discard 
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the  viscera  and  reserve  the  roe  for 
future  use. 

After  completing  this  chore,  place 
the  fish  on  a bed  of  crushed  ice  in  your 
cooler  for  the  journey  home.  A 
commercial  fisherman  we  know  rec- 
ommends separating  the  fish  from  the 
ice  with  a double  thickness  of  waxed 
paper.  This  will  prevent  the  delicate 
flesh  from  becoming  waterlogged  as 
the  fish  sinks  into  the  melting  ice.  He 
should  know  — he  sells  top  quality 
fish. 

Since  boning  a fish  requires  a well- 
chilled  fish  it  should  be  refrigerated 
for  no  less  than  two  hours  before 
boning.  The  colder  the  fish  is,  the 
better. 

Things  to  remember:  the  fish  must 
be  well-chilled;  the  knife  must  be 
sharp;  and,  each  filet  has  two  sets  of 
floating  ribs,  one  set  running  parallel 
to,  and  on  each  side  of  the  lateral  line. 
(See  photos) 

Shad  are  available  for  catching  and 
cooking  for  a relatively  brief  period  of 
time  before  returning  to  their  ocean 
haunts.  Perhaps  this  is  why  extra  care 
is  taken  when  preparing  the  succulent 
shad  and  its  roe. 

Boned  filets  may  be  baked,  fried  or 
broiled  to  vary  the  menu  and  tease  the 
palate. 

If  your  preference  is  for  stuffed 
baked  shad,  stuff  two  filets  — “hoa- 
gy”  fashion  — with  the  following  ba- 
sic stuffing. 

1 cup  stale  bread  crumbs,  or  cooked 
wild  rice,  or  combination  wild  and 
brown  rice 

1 tsp  sage  (more  or  less)  or  herb  of 
your  choice 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
1 tbsp  finely  chopped  celery  (more  if 
desired) 

1 tbsp  finely  chopped  onion 

2 tbsp  butter,  melted 

'/»  cup  warm  fish  stock  or  milk 
juice  of  one  lemon 
'/*  cup  white  wine  (optional) 

Saute  celery  and  onion  in  butter. 
Mix  with  seasonings  and  crumbs  or 
rice.  Add  stock  or  milk  and  toss  lightly 
until  well  blended.  Brush  filets  with 
lemon  juice  and  lay  one  filet,  skin  side 
down,  in  well-greased  pan. 

Spread  stuffing  over  filet  and  lay 
second  filet,  skin  side  up,  over  stuffing. 
Tie  “sandwich”  with  cord  to  keep  in 
position  while  baking. 

Mix  remaining  lemon  juice  with 
wine  and  pour  over  fish.  Bake  in  350 


degree  oven  until  fish  flakes  easily. 
Baste  frequently  with  pan  juices. 
Strips  of  bacon  may  be  placed  over 
filets  in  last  half  of  baking  period. 

My  favorite  way  for  preparing  this 
delectable  fish  after  fileting  is  to  mari- 
nate in  juice  of  one  lemon  mixed  with 
Chablis  wine  for  several  hours  before 
laying  on  greased  broiler  pan  (skin 
side  down).  1 then  place  3 half  strips  of 
slab  bacon  on  each  filet  and  pour 
remaining  marinade  over  fish.  Pop  it 
under  a preheated  broiler  for  6 to  8 
minutes  or  until  fish  flakes  when  fork 
tested.  Baste  with  pan  juices  several 
times  while  fish  is  cooking. 

Another  way  is  to  baste  the  filets 
with  the  following  sauce. 

'/t  cup  melted  butter 

1 tbsp  grated  horseradish 

2 tbsp  lemon  juice 

1 tsp  prepared  mustard 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Paprika  for  garnish 

Combine  all  but  the  paprika.  Lay 
filets  (skin  side  down)  on  well-greased 
broiler  pan  and  brush  with  the  sauce. 
Broil  for  6 to  8 minutes  or  until  fish 
flakes  easily.  Sprinkle  top  with 
paprika  before  serving. 

Some  like  it  hot,  some  like  it  cold. 
Whichever  your  preference  when  it 
comes  to  eating  roe,  try  any  of  the 
following  ways: 

Fish  roe,  like  eggs  from  a chicken. 


will  toughen  if  overcooked  please 
cook  with  care.  Many  cooks  like  to 
parboil  the  roe  before  cooking.  Light 
poaching,  or  parboiling,  helps  to 
extract  some  of  the  oil  and  makes  the 
roe  easier  to  handle  when  cooking. 

To  parboil,  drop  washed  roe  into 
boiling  water  (enough  to  cover)  to 
which  has  been  added  a tablespoon 
each  of  lemon  juice  (or  vinegar)  and 
salt.  When  water  returns  to  boiling, 
remove  pot  from  burner  and  allow  to 
stand  until  roe  begins  to  turn  opaque. 
Remove  roe  and  drop  into  cold  water, 
let  stand  for  about  5 minutes,  remove 
and  pat  dry.  The  roe  is  now  ready  to 
prepare  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 
dip  in  beaten  egg  and  coat  with 
seasoned  flour  or  cornmeal  and  then 
pan  fry  in  lightly  flavored  oil  or  butter. 
Serve  with  lemon  wedges.  Or,  saute 
with  bacon  and  serve  on  toast  accom- 
panied by  a large  tossed  salad. 

Cold  cooked  shad  roe  makes  an 
excellent  appetizer.  Cover  washed  roe 
with  dry  wine  to  which  has  been  added 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Heat  to  just  under  the  boiling 
point  and  simmer  until  roe  is  cooked 
through.  This  will  take  about  20 
minutes,  depending  on  size  and  thick- 
ness of  roe.  When  roe  is  cooked 
through,  drain  and  chill  for  several 
hours  in  the  refrigerator.  Slice  thin 
and  serve  on  crackers  with  horseradish 
mustard. 


You  can  enjoy  your  shad  catch  to  the  fullest  once  you  have  mastered  the 
art  of  “boning.  ” See  the  step-by-step  process  in  photos,  next  page. 
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1.  Cut  away  soft  abdominal  section  to  expose  viscera  and  roe.  2.  Remove  the  roe  and  reserve. 
Discard  viscera.  3.  Remove  head  by  cutting  through  fish  behind  the  gill  plate.  4.  Cutting 
parallel  to  dorsal  fin,  separate  filet  from  backbone.  5.  First  filet  is  completed  by  cutting 
through  to  abdominal  side.  6.  Second  filet  is  separated  from  fins  and  backbone  in  this 
manner.  7.  Rib  cage  bones  are  easily  cut  away.  8.  Fingers  locate  floating  ribs  on  both  sides 
of  midline.  9.  Make  a careful  cut  on  each  side  of  the  floating  ribs  — don't  cut  through 
the  skin.  10.  Using  fingers  and  knife,  lift  strip  of  floating  ribs  from  skin.  1 1.  Repeat  the 
process  on  other  side  of  midline.  12.  Boned  filet  is  ready  for  the  broiler. 

Photographs  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  by  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


Cplay . . . 

Here’s  a program  designed  especially  for  young  anglers 
...  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth(PLAY). 
Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  this 
educational  program  is  unusual  since  its  primary  ob- 
jectives are  to  help  youngsters  become  better  anglers, 
safe  boaters  and  more  appreciative  of  the  aquatic  en- 


vironment that  is  theirs  to  enjoy  and  so  important  to 
our  lives.  And  it  will  give  the  youngsters  a chance  to 
show  his  or  her  concern  for  our  rivers,  streams  and 
lakes  and  the  life  that  inhabits  them.  Each  subscriber 
will  receive  a membership  card,  a patch  for  his  jacket. 
Fish  Commission  publications,  benefits  of  a corres- 
pondence center  to  answer  any  questions  about  fish, 
fishing,  boating  and  conservation  and  a newsletter  four 
times  a year. 


.You’ll  get  all  this  for  $2.00. 


MEMBERSHIP  CARD  . . . You're  a full-fledged 
member 

A colorful  PATCH  to  sew  on  your  jacket  or 
add  to  your  collection 

A QUARTERLY  NEWSLETTER  written  for 
young  anglers 

V 


"\ 

Fish  Commission  PUBLICATIONS  to  help  you 
become  a better  angler 

CORRESPONDENCE  CENTER  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have  about  fishing, 
boating  and  conservation 


J 


TO  JOIN 


Complete  this 
application,  cut 
out  at  the  dotted 
line  and  mail  it  along 
with  your  remittance  to: 

P.L.A.Y. 

Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


Application  For  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 

Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 


AGE 


(Please  print) 


(Member's  name) 


(Street) 


(City)  (State) 

Have  you  ever  gone  fishing0  Yes _No 

What  kinds  of  fish  do  you  like  to  catch?  . 


: Zip) 


Which  do  you  like  the  most  . . . fishing  in  a lake ; or  in  a stream 

As  a member  of  PLAY,  do  you  promise  to  use  good  outdoor  manners 
and  to  obey  the  Fish  Law  and  rules? 

(NOTE:  Parent,  please  sign  below) 


.Check; 


M.O.  enclosed 


(Signature  of  parent/guardian) 


in  the  amount  of  $. 
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Early  Shad  Fishing  on  the  Delaware 


r-'T? 


John  Horninger,  Bethlehem,  prefers  to  troll  his  weighted  shad  darts.  This 
nice  roe  was  taken  near  the  PP&L  facility  north  of  Martins  Creek. 


by  Tom  Fegely 

photos  by  the  author 


here  you  gonna  be  on  opening 
day?  my  neighbor  asked  a week  or  so 
before  the  trout  season  debut  last 
spring. 

“Probably  on  the  Delaware  River 
someplace,"  I answered,  not  once 
glancing  up  from  my  job  of  removing 
snow  tires  from  the  station  wagon. 

“The  Delaware  River?”  he  echoed, 
not  willing  to  accept  my  choice  of  trout 
angling  spots. 

“Sure,”  I nonchalantly  repeated. 
“The  Delaware.” 

Now  you've  got  to  understand  that 
Bill  is  as  avid  a trout  fisherman  as  can 
be  found.  He  treads  the  banks  of  the 
Little  Lehigh’s  Fish-For-Fun  stretch 
throughout  the  four  seasons  and  has 
trouble  keeping  his  lower  lip  from 
quivering  when  someone  degrades  his 
favored  brand  of  angling. 

“Haven’t  you  heard?  The  shad  are 
running,”  I explained.  “Wanna  go 
with  me?” 

Bill  headed  down  the  driveway 
muttering  to  himself,  not  even  ac- 
knowledging my  offer  or  offering  to 
help  me  roll  the  snow  tires  back  to  the 
shed. 

Actually,  I didn’t  spend  the  opening 
day  of  trout  season  on  the  Delaware 
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Anglers  wisely  wear  PFD's  as  they  fish  the  edge  of  the  rapids  as  water  “chutes  ” through  the  Lumberville  wing  dam. 


but  that’s  only  because  I'd  already 
creeled  my  first  couple  of  shad  by  that 
time. 

Though  the  1979  shad  run  was  an 
early  one,  it’s  far  from  “rare”  to  hear 
reports  of  anglers  catching  them  in  the 
Bucks  County  or  even  the  Northamp- 
ton County  waters  in  advance  of  trout 
season. 

First  word  of  the  annual  progress  of 
the  silver-scaled  migrants  usually 
comes  from  commercial  netters  in  the 
Delaware  Bay.  Last  year,  mid-March 
brought  the  first  reports  with  evidence 
of  a few  shad  upriver  only  a few  days 
later.  But  it  wasn't  until  the  first  week 
in  April  that  word  began  to  spread 
that  “ the  shad  are  in.  ” 

The  first  true  fishing  opportunity 
for  American  shad  usually  takes  place 
at  Scudder’s  Falls,  near  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Wash- 
ington Crossing  sector  of  the  river  and 
the  Lambertville  (N.J.)  — New  Hope 
(Pa.)  portions  of  the  Delaware  can  be 
expected  to  produce  fish. 

No  one  in  Southeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia gets  too  serious  about  the  shad  run, 
and  the  pending  “main  run,”  until 
reports  from  Fred  Lewis’  commercial 


netting  operation  begin  to  prove  posi- 
tive. 

Lewis  is  the  only  commercial  netter 
permitted  to  operate  on  the  nontidal 
waters  of  the  boundary  river.  Having 
inherited  the  netting  operation  from 
his  father  and  grandfather,  Lewis  still 
uses  the  same  methods  of  bringing  in 
the  shad.  Wooden  rowboats  and 
“manpower”  rather  than  outboard 
“horsepower”  is  still  the  rule  as  the 
Lambertville  crew  drags  the  river 
beginning  in  late  March  or  early 
April. 

Last  year,  on  the  weekend  of  April 
13,  Lewis  and  his  helpers  hauled  in 
over  400  shad  and  the  next  few  ofays 
found  boaters  and  waders  tossing  shad 
darts  from  the  New  Hope  wing  dam, 
behind  the  old  paper  mill  south  of 
town  along  Route  32,  northward  to  the 
Lumberville  wing  dams,  and  Upper 
Black  Eddy.  The  latter  two  areas  are 
popular  boating  spots.  The  New  Hope 
wing  dam  sector  is  rocky  and  swift  and 
wading  only  is  recommended.  Boat 
access  is  possible  on  the  New  Jersey 
side  of  the  river  at  Lumberville  and  on 
the  Keystone  State  side  at  Upper 
Black  Eddy. 


To  the  angler  with  plenty  of  time  to 
toss  darts  for  shad,  Lumberville  may 
be  the  most  productive  sector  on  the 
entire  321 -mile  shad  run  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay  to 
Hancock,  NY.  Here,  an  old  wing  dam 
“pinches”  the  flow  of  the  river  into  a 
swift-flowing  chute  which  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a training  ground  for 
kayakers.  But  in  April  you'll  find 
plenty  of  shad  fishermen  getting  up 
before  the  rooster  crows  to  be  the  first 
to  anchor  their  boats  on  the  downside 
eddies  of  the  dam.  All  of  the  fish 
moving  upriver  must  work  their  way 
through  this  relatively  narrow  passage, 
thereby  increasing  one’s  chances  for 
tying  into  a shad. 

It  was  at  this  very  spot  that  Ed 
Whitman  of  Upper  Black  Eddy  boated 
a large  roe  shad  that  was  eventually 
declared  a world  record.  Whitman,  on 
April  26,  1978,  caught  the  27 '/2-inch, 
9 '/4-lb.  trophy  which  last  fall  was 
finally  recognized  as  being  the  “big- 
gest ever,  anywhere.” 

But  on  a good  day  it’s  quantity, 
rather  than  fish  the  quality  of  Whit- 
man's, that  fill  the  stringer.  John 
Scholl,  of  Bethlehem,  a regular  at  the 
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John  Scholl's  shad  was  caught  near  Sandts  Eddy,  north  of  Easton. 


wing  dam  in  April,  frequently  boats  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  scrappy  fish  on  a 
morning's  fishing.  Often  he  keeps  a 
few  and  releases  the  rest  — even 
though  it’s  not  common  practice  to  put 
the  shad  back. 

By  April  15,  or  thereabouts,  shad 
are  present  in  good  numbers  in  the 
Lambertville  region  and  the  advance 
guard  is  known  to  be  scattered  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
east  of  Stroudsburg. 

As  the  fish  move  north  of  Easton, 
top  angling  spots  get  heavy  usage. 
Weekends  find  the  Fish  Commission's 
Sandt’s  Eddy  access  area  on  Route 
61  1 quite  busy  and  the  parking  lot  full. 
Boaters  are  cautioned  of  the  large 
boulders  just  under  the  surface  in  this 
area.  Many  boaters  launch  at  Sandt's 
Eddy,  then  make  the  short  run  up  to 
the  town  of  Martin’s  Creek  which  has 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  spots  on 
the  whole  river.  Both  wading  anglers 
and  boaters  share  the  waters  in  this  big 
pool.  The  Pennsylvania  side  of  the 
river  is  always  crowded  as  is  the  area 
near  the  railroad  trestle,  downriver  a 
bit  farther. 

Another  sector  known  as  “Martin’s 
Creek,”  and  often  confused  with  the 
section  near  the  town,  is  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Power  & Light  Company 
public  access  region  several  miles  to 
the  north.  Here  both  boaters  and 
shoreline  fishermen  toss  their  offerings 
into  the  river  throughout  April  and 
early  May. 

Belvidere  (N.J.)  is  also  commonly 
referred  to  in  indicating  a hot  spot 
characterized  by  long,  quiet  waters. 
The  back  roads  between  Martin’s 
Creek  and  Portland,  winding  over  the 
mountains  in  Northampton  County 
and  occasionally  adjacent  to  the  river, 
is  a route  recommended  for  the  angler 
with  time  to  explore.  Boat  access  is  at 
a premium  here  though  canoeists  are 
frequently  seen  and  a few  private 
launches  are  available. 

Boat  access  is  available  at  two  spots 
south  of  the  town  of  Portland,  though 
only  small  boats  are  recommended. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  well-known  early 
season  hot  spots  before  the  shad  head 
“through  the  pass”  created  by  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Though  some  of  the  accessible 
stretches  of  river  north  of  the  Water 
Gap  may  provide  April  action  in  some 
years,  when  water  conditions  are  at  the 
optimum  for  the  migration,  the  best 
angling  is  usually  after  May  1 . 


The  biggest  mistake  most  early 
season  anglers  make,  especially  those 
who  fish  from  boats,  is  not  getting 
their  offerings  near  enough  to  the 
bottom  to  be  effective.  Not  only  will 
the  colder  waters  of  April  make  the 
shad  a bit  more  sluggish,  but  the  high- 
er, swifter  flow  will  also  help  push 
them  toward  the  bottom. 

Successful  anglers  attach  sufficient 
splitshot  about  18  inches  above  their 
darts  or  other  lures  to  take  them  down 
near  the  bottom.  This  is  especially  true 
where  river  channels  are  deep,  provid- 
ing a natural  migration  path  for  the 
shad. 

Some  anglers  use  both  splitshot 
sinkers  and  sliding  barrel  sinkers  on 
their  lines.  On  first  thought,  such  rigs 
would  seem  to  be  too  heavy  for  this 
sort  of  angling  but  it’s  proven  effective 
on  days  when  other  shad-seekers, 
using  lighter  weights,  were  being 
stifled. 

Red  and  white  shad  darts  seem  to 
hold  their  own  each  year  as  the  top 
shad  producers  but  you’ll  still  find  as 
many  colors  and  other  lure  types  as 
there  are  fishermen  (and  women,  too). 
Gold  spinners  and  small  wobblers 


along  with  flicker  spinner  combina- 
tions can  be  used  with  success  as  well. 
But  green/yel  low,  blue/white, 
red/yellow  black/white,  and  tri-color 
darts  will  all  catch  the  soft-mouthed 
fish. 

Though  anglers  can  base  shad  arri- 
vals on  the  previous  year’s  migration, 
the  real  secret  to  unlocking  the  jaws  of 
these  fish  is  water  temperature. 
Biologists  from  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wild- 
life Service,  who  work  with  the  Lewis’ 
netting  operating  and  tag  and  release 
half  of  the  net-catch,  say  water  in  the 
50-degree  range  is  most  stimulating 
for  fish  movement.  Temporary  set- 
backs, such  as  heavy  April  rains  and 
long  periods  of  cold,  will  inhibit  both 
shad  travel  and  chances  for  catching 
them.  Some  fish  are  even  known  to 
turn  and  move  back  downstream 
under  adverse  conditions. 

Most  Eastern  Pennsylvania  anglers, 
like  lovers  of  fishing  all  across  the  state, 
will  naturally  be  thinking 
“T-R-O-U-T”  once  April  Fool’s  Day 
has  come  and  gone.  But  more  and  more 
of  them  are  discovering  the  “downriver 
Delaware”  fishery  where  April  fun  can 
also  be  spelled  “S-H-A-D." 
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Anglers  above  are  trying  their  luck  at  the  edge  of  the  rapids  below  the 
Lumberville  wing  dam  in  Bucks  County.  Dick  Buch feller,  right,  displays 
shad  taken  at  the  popular  Martins  Creek  poo!  near  town  of  Martins  Creek. 


Young  John  Reilly  gets  a hand  from  his  dad,  Jerry,  above,  as  he  lands  his 
first  shad  at  Portland.  . . At  many  Delaware  River  hot  spots,  boaters  and 
waders  share  the  water.  This  scene,  below,  is  at  the  PP&L  launch  site. 


“W 

TT  hat  was  the  fishing  like 
around  here  during  the  good  old 
days?” 

This  is  a question  I’m  sometimes 
asked  by  anglers  visiting  the  First  and 
East  Forks  of  Sinnemahoning  Creek  in 
the  Wharton  area  of  Potter  County. 

My  answer  is  I don't  rightly  know 
because  I’ve  only  been  fishing  these 
streams  for  the  past  68  years.  But  I’ve 
talked  to  some  of  the  real  old-timers 
who  could  recall  the  fabulous  brook 
trout  fishing  of  the  pre-timbering  era 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Between  the  memories  they  shared 
with  me  and  my  own  early  experi- 
ences, it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  a 
picture  of  the  fishing  as  it  existed  from 
those  years  when  the  brook  trout 
reigned  supreme  to  when  the  brown 
trout  became  predominate  in  the  lower 
mainstreams. 

My  personal  recollections  cover  the 
period  from  1911  through  the  1930s. 


Max  Greeley  selects  a favorite  pattern  from  his  book  of  wet  flies. 


To  begin  at  the  beginning,  my 
father,  Bart  Greeley,  came  to  Potter 
County  from  the  Brookville  area.  My 
mother,  Cora  (Tinker)  Greeley,  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  Wharton  area.  I 
was  born  in  1903  on  their  farm  in  Elk 
Lick  Hollow  a short  distance  south  of 
Wharton. 

My  dad  was  an  engineer  on  the 
Buffalo  & Susquehanna  Railroad 
which  had  extended  its  line  from 
Wharton  south  to  Sinnemahoning  in 
1901.  He  later  went  to  Idaho  to 
homestead  and  work  as  an  engineer  on 
the  Oregon  Railroad.  As  a small  boy  I 
joined  him  there  for  a time  before  he 
returned  to  Potter  County.  In  1911  our 
family  was  reunited  on  a mountaintop 
farm  southeast  of  Wharton. 

Earlier  that  same  year  the  upstream 


community  of  Austin  had  been 
virtually  wiped  off  the  map  by  a disas- 
trous llood  caused  by  a dam  break. 
Clean-up  operations  were  then  under- 
way. The  ruins  of  the  breached  dam 
may  still  be  viewed  along  Route  872 
north  of  Austin. 

The  village  of  Wharton,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  First  and  East  Forks, 
consisted  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
stations,  post  office,  a hotel,  tavern, 
general  store,  livery  stables,  millinery 
shop,  barbershop  and  restaurant. 

The  population  had  declined  to  less 
than  1 00  residents  from  a peak  of  close 
to  1 ,000  at  the  height  of  the  lumbering 
boom  during  the  1 890’s.  Five  to  six 
trains  routed  through  daily  on  runs 
from  Galeton  to  Wharton  to  DuBois. 

The  timbering  of  the  virgin  forests 


by  Max  Greeley 
with  Jim  Hayes 


Potter  County  Trout  Fishing  . . . 


in  the 

“ good  old  days  ” 
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was  then  complete  except  for  isolated 
stands  of  hardwoods  at  the  heads  of 
Long  Hollow,  Nelson  Run,  West 
Darian  Run  and  several  hollows  above 
Costello.  The  Emporium  Lumber 
Company  was  hauling  logs  out  on 
logging  railroads. 

My  dad,  Bart  Greeley,  was  one  of 
the  first  fly  fishermen  in  that  area  of 
Potter  County,  having  learned  fly  fish- 
ing during  his  stay  in  Idaho.  I began 
accompanying  him  on  fishing  trips 
when  I was  eight  years  old. 

Like  most  small  boys,  I started  fish- 
ing with  bait.  After  watching  my 
father  consistently  outfish  me  with 
flies,  I took  up  fly  fishing.  We  fished 
with  flies  not  because  we  considered 
them  more  sporting  but  simply 
because  fly  fishing  was  the  most  effec- 
tive and  killing  way  to  take  trout. 

The  fishing  in  those  days  was  exclu- 
sively for  brook  trout.  They  were 
exactly  the  same  as  the  native  brook 
trout  found  today  in  the  headwater 
and  tributary  streams  except  they 
were  more  plentiful.  Our  “keepers” 
averaged  seven  inches  and  anything 
over  eight  inches  was  a big  one.  They 
were  chunky  scrappers  and  tended  to 
be  big-headed  on  reaching  maturity. 

The  brook  trout  of  the  lower  main- 
streams were  so  unlike  those  of  the 
headwaters  and  tributaries  as  to  seem 
a different  strain  of  trout  although 
there's  no  doubt  they  were  both  Salve- 


linus  Fontinalis,  or  Eastern  Brook 
Trout.  The  flesh  of  both  was  orange 
like  that  of  a salmon. 

These  downstream  trout  were  more 
streamlined,  paler  with  silvery  hue, 
and  less  vividly  marked.  They  aver- 
aged eight  to  nine  inches  and  12- 
inchers  were  not  uncommon.  The  larg- 
est I ever  caught  was  a I 5-incher.  The 
largest  1 ever  saw  was  a 20-incher 
taken  by  my  dad.  They  had  discernible 
silvery  scales,  some  of  which  rubbed 
off  on  your  hand  when  you  cleaned 
them. 

These  differences  between  the  brook 
trout  of  the  headwaters  and  tribu- 
taries, and  those  of  the  lower  main- 
streams, were  probably  a matter  of 
differing  environments,  just  as  farm 
country  deer  tend  to  be  heavier  and 
develop  larger  antlers  than  those  from 
mountainous  terrain. 

The  headwaters  and  tributaries 
were  small,  deeply  shaded,  and  fre- 
quently brush-cluttered.  The  trout's 
diet  consisted  of  insects  and  small 
aquatic  life,  and  there  was  vigorous 
competition  for  the  limited  available 
food  supply.  The  habitat  simply 
wouldn’t  support  an  abundance  of 
larger-sized  trout. 

The  brook  trout  of  the  lower  East 
Fork  had  more  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
sky,  and  they  fed  on  crayfish  and 
minnows  as  well  as  aquatic  and  terres- 
trial insects.  They  had  more  water  in 


which  to  forage  and  grow.  As  for  the 
difference  in  coloration,  it’s  noticeable 
even  today  that  brook  trout  from 
deeply  shaded  water  are  darker  and 
more  vividly  marked  than  those  from 
more  open  stretches  of  stream. 

My  father  owned  hip  boots  but  I 
waded  in  my  regular  leather  brogans, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather.  I never 
owned  hip  boots  until  after  World  War 
I.  The  first  pair  I bought  cost  S2.50. 
They  were  so  cheaply  made  they  fell 
apart  the  first  time  I w'ore  them. 

We  fished  only  wet  flies,  three  flies 
on  a six-foot  gut  leader.  I n later  years  I 
sometimes  fished  with  dry  flies  when 
the  trout  would  take  nothing  else.  But 
to  this  very  day  I have  never  consid- 
ered myself  proficient  with  the  dry  fly. 

The  general  store  at  Wharton 
carried  a good  stock  of  fishing  tackle. 
Lancewood  and  Greenheart  rods  were 
then  in  fashion  and  considered  by 
some  to  be  superior  to  split  bamboo. 
My  dad  and  I believed  otherwise.  We 
used  8-foot  Montague  split  bamboo  fly 
rods  with  single-action  metal  reels  and 
level  fly  lines. 

Snelled  wet  flies  of  the  Crest  brand, 
imported  from  England,  cost  SI  per 
dozen.  Gut  leader  came  in  one-foot 
lengths.  We  soaked  it  to  make  it  pli- 
able and  tied  it  into  six-foot  leaders. 
Before  each  fishing  trip  we  moistened 
the  leader  to  restore  its  pliability. 
Otherwise  it  was  stiff  and  broke 


The  Point  at  Wharton  where  the  East  Fork  ( foreground)  joins  the  First  Fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek 
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easily. 

Our  string  of  No.  12  wet  flies  varied 
with  the  season.  In  early  season  we 
used  Light  and  Dark  Stonefly,  Light 
and  Dark  Cowdung,  March  Brown, 
Shoemaker  and  Grizzly  King.  After 
mid-May  we  changed  to  Leadwing 
and  Whitewing  Coachman,  Royal 
Coachman  and  Silver  Doctor.  Another 
favorite  was  the  Lemon  Queen.  We 
used  it  as  the  uppermost  or  “dabbler" 

fly. 

We  didn’t  use  the  Professor.  “It  was 
good  in  Idaho  but  no  good  here,"  my 
dad  used  to  say. 

Trout  season  extended  from  mid- 
April  to  the  end  of  July.  I recall  paying 
$1  for  my  first  fishing  license.  Regula- 
tions were  not  vigorously  enforced  and 
there  was  some  selling  of  trout 
although  not  on  a large-scale  commer- 
cial basis.  Most  of  the  restaurants 
featured  fresh-caught  brook  trout  on 
the  menu. 

During  my  teenage  years  I was 
curious  about  what  the  fishing  had 
been  like  before  the  timbering  era. 
Two  sources  of  information  were  the 
brothers  H.  B.  (Burt)  and  Delbert 
(Del)  Walker.  Burt  operated  the 
Conrad  hotel  on  the  East  Fork  and  Del 
was  a forest  ranger. 

They  used  to  regale  me  with  stories 
of  the  days  when  a man  could  catch 
more  brook  trout  than  he  could  carry 
home  and  had  to  pack  them  out  by 
horse.  But  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
imagine  more  phenomenal  fishing 
than  1 was  then  experiencing. 

Besides,  I was  convinced  — and  1 
still  believe  — that  the  timbering 
actually  improved  the  fishing  by 
contributing  to  better  streambed 
growth  conditions.  Certainly,  the  con- 
tinuous dense  shading  and  stream 
conditions  of  the  virgin  forests  would 
not  have  been  as  suitable  for  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  the  brown  trout. 

On  a typical  fishing  trip  my  mother 
would  drive  me  by  horse  and  wagon  to 
the  mouth  of  Jordan  Run  on  the  East 
Fork.  I'd  then  fish  downstream  to 
Wharton  where  she'd  pick  me  up  that 
evening.  I also  did  a lot  of  walk-in 
fishing  and  thought  nothing  of  hiking 
1 2 to  15  miles  a day.  In  later  years, 
after  World  War  1,  1 guided  visiting 
fishermen  into  Lushbaugh  Run,  Trout 
Run  and  the  Hammersley  Fork. 

When  the  trout  were  rising  it  was 
common  to  take  two  and  sometimes 
three  fish  on  a single  cast.  I carried  a 
shoulder-slung  wicker  creel  which  we 


Little  remains  of  the  once  bustling  village  of  Wharton  on  the  East  Fork. 


called  as  1 2-pound  basket.  It  would  ac- 
commodate 12  pounds  of  brook  trout, 
or  a limit  of  40  trout  averaging  better 
than  a quarter-pound  apiece.  The 
limit  was  later  reduced  to  30  trout  daily 
and  by  1 9 1 8 to  1921  it  was  25  trout. 

There  was  little  fishing  pressure. 
After  mid-May  it  was  more  common 
to  encounter  a black  bear  along  the 
streams  than  to  meet  another  fisher- 
man. We  kept  a wary  eye  for  bears, 
especially  sow  bears  with  cubs,  and 
were  constantly  on  the  alert  for  rattle- 
snakes. 

We  ate  trout  regularly.  When  my 
dad  or  I caught  more  than  we  could 
use  for  a meal,  the  excess  went  into  our 
ice-house,  along  with  the  milk,  butter 
and  eggs,  where  blocks  of  ice  were 
kept  insulated  between  layers  of 
sawdust.  We  also  shared  our  catches 
with  friends  and  neighbors. 

We  never  wasted  trout  but  there 
was  little  concern  for  conservation  as 
we  know  it  today.  We  were  simply 
enjoying  a bounty  of  nature  much  as 
one  might  pick  a heaping  basket  of 
wild  strawberries.  To  us,  the  state- 
imposed  40-trout  limit  was  no  more 
unreasonable  than  the  creel  limits  of 
today. 

During  the  high  water  of  early 


spring,  or  when  the  streams  were  roily, 
we  fished  the  wet  fly  across  current 
and  down,  as  is  done  today.  When 
fishing  the  small  headwater  and  tribu- 
tary brooks,  and  later  when  the  main- 
streams were  low  and  clear,  we  cast 
upstream  to  avoid  spooking  the  trout. 

We’d  cast  up  through  a pool  or  riffle 
and  draw  back  the  rod  tip  to  retrieve 
the  flies  at  a pace  slightly  faster  than 
the  current  was  moving.  This  was  a 
strenuous  way  of  fishing  but  very 
effective. 

One  of  my  favorite  stretches  was  the 
lower  East  Fork  above  Wharton  where 
the  streamside  was  overhung  with 
grass.  By  wading  quietly  and  casting 
upstream  alongside  the  sheltering 
grass  I usually  managed  to  take  a nice 
mess  of  9-  to  1 2-inch  brook  trout. 

On  the  Jordan  Run  to  Wharton 
stretch  1 distinctly  recall  creeling  39 
brook  trout,  keeping  only  the  largest, 
and  then  continuing  to  catch  and 
release  trout  in  hopes  of  limiting  out 
with  a really  big  one.  Of  course,  there 
were  exceptionally  good  days  and 
other  times  when  the  trout  didn’t  take 
so  well. 

Another  good  place  was  “The 
Point”  where  the  East  Fork  empties 
into  the  First  Fork.  One  blustery  day 
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in  early  season  I watched  my  dad  take 
five  trout  there  on  as  many  casts.  Such 
fishing  was  not  unusual  when  the 
brook  trout  were  rising. 

Sometime  around  1915-16,  C.  O. 
(Charley)  Miller,  proprietor  of  the 
Wharton  Hotel,  received  a Federal 
allocation  of  fingerling  brown  trout. 
He  placed  them  in  spring  ponds  along 
a small  tributary  flowing  into  the  First 
Fork  just  below  Wharton,  near  the 
present  site  of  the  baseball  field. 

Several  years  later  I was  giving  fish- 
ing instructions  to  a local  woman, 
Winnie  Mahon,  along  the  tributary 
when  1 caught  an  8-inch  trout  that  was 
different  from  any  I'd  ever  seen.  When 
I showed  it  to  my  dad  he  exclaimed, 
“Why,  that’s  a brown  trout!” 

Evidently  some  of  Charley  Miller's 
brown  trout  made  their  way  into  the 
First  Fork  and  moved  upstream  and 
into  the  East  Fork.  There  may  have 
been  other  experimental  stockings  that 
I didn’t  know  about.  Anyway,  by  the 
early  1930s,  one  of  every  three  trout  I 
caught  in  the  lower  East  Fork  was  a 
brown  trout. 

The  browns  eventually  displaced  the 
silvery-hued  mainstream  brook  trout 
since  the  latter  had  disappeared  by  the 
mid  to  late  1930s.  They  phased  out  so 
gradually  I can’t  recall  when  I caught 
my  last  one. 

One  theory  is  that  the  lower  East 
Fork,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  timber- 
ing, became  too  warm  for  brook  trout. 
Personally,  I've  never  noticed  any 
appreciable  change  in  either  flow 
volume  or  water  temperatures  except 
on  a seasonal  basis. 

In  any  event,  brown  trout  were  well 
established  along  the  East  Fork  by  the 
time  the  state  began  stocking  hatchery 
trout. 

Today  the  lower  East  Fork  from  the 
mouth  to  Jamison  Run  is  brown  trout 
water.  From  Jamison  Run  to  Conrad 
one  finds  a mixed  population  of  brown 
and  brook  trout,  with  a good  propor- 
tion of  streambred  fish.  Native  brook 
trout  tend  to  predominate  above 
Conrad.  The  uppermost  headwater 
has  been  classified  as  a Wilderness 
Trout  Stream. 

Until  now  1 have  said  little  about 
the  First  Fork.  The  reason  is  because  it 
was  polluted  by  a pulp  and  paper  mill 
at  Austin,  seven  miles  upstream  from 
Wharton. 

While  the  fish  survived  the  pollu- 
tion, the  coffee-colored  water  and 
disagreeable  sulphur  odor  were  not 


conducive  to  pleasant  fishing.  Besides, 
the  trout  were  so  tainted  as  to  be  unfit 
to  eat. 

We  rarely  fished  the  First  Fork 
until  the  pollution  cleared  after  the 
paper  mill  ceased  operations  following 
the  flood  of  1942.  It  was  not  rebuilt 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  hemlock. 
Today  the  First  Fork  is  a dandy  trout 
stream,  heavily  stocked,  and  harbors 
occasional  trophy-sized  browns.  Below 
Costello  it  becomes  too  warm  for 
consistent  trout  fishing  after  mid- 
June. 

No  account  of  the  fishing  would  be 
complete  without  some  description  of 
the  country  and  wildlife.  From  1911 
through  the  1920s  the  mountainsides 
were  covered  with  second  growth 
thickets.  The  hollows  were  overgrown 
with  sumac,  elderberry  and  alder. 

Black  bears  were  plentiful  and 


The  lower  East  Fork,  a favorite  of 

Max  Greeley's  for  brook 

trout  from  191 1 through  the  1920’s. 

ruffed  grouse  were  so  abundant  as  to 
attract  hunters  from  throughout  the 
state.  Most  sportsmen  came  by  train 
and  many  brought  bird  dogs  with 
them.  I guided  visiting  grouse  hunters 
at  $3  to  $5  per  day.  The  daily  limit  w.as 
six  grouse  and  most  hunters  managed 
to  bag  the  limit.  I carried  a 30-30  rifle 
as  a precaution  against  encounters 
with  bears. 

Deer  and  wild  turkey  were  scarce. 
The  snowshoe  rabbit  population  was 
cyclic  — sometimes  many,  some  years 
scarce.  The  wildcats  varied  in  numbers 
with  the  snowshoes.  My  dad  used  to 
say,  “If  you  want  to  find  wildcat,  look 
for  the  white  rabbit."  It's  still  true 
today. 

The  village  of  Wharton  continued  to 


be  a railroad  town  until  1942  when  a 
flood  ripped  out  much  of  the  track 
which  was  never  replaced.  The  com- 
munity was  later  bypassed  by  the 
reconstruction  of  Route  872.  The 
entire  township  now  has  less  than  90 
registered  voters. 

All  that  remains  today  are  the  hotel, 
tavern,  general  store  and  a dozen 
surrounding  homes  and  summer  cot- 
tages, including  homes  of  gas  compres- 
sor station  employees.  It  is  difficult  to 
locate  even  the  foundations  of  the 
dance  hall  where  lumberjacks  once 
twirled  local  belles  at  Saturday  night 
square  dances  to  the  country  music  of 
the  “East  Fork  Hotshots." 

Similarly,  the  village  of  Conrad  on 
the  East  Fork  was  a rip-snorting-roar- 
ing  logging  camp  during  the  timbering 
days.  1 recall  when  it  had  a hotel, 
tavern,  stores,  and  a keg  and  barrel 
plant  with  30  to  40  employees. 

By  the  1930s  when  my  wife  Blanche 
and  I moved  there  with  our  growing 
family,  Conrad  was  a quiet  rural 
community.  We  lived  there  while  I 
was  a foreman  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC's)  during 
the  Depression  years.  Today,  the  last 
two  stores  are  closed  and  Conrad  is  a 
ghost  town  except  for  a scattering  of 
hunting  camps  and  summer  cottages. 

One  aspect  of  Potter  County 
remains  unchanged.  The  area  still 
offers  some  of  the  finest  trout  fishing 
to  be  enjoyed  anywhere  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, amidst  mountain  scenery  unsur- 
passed in  the  East.  After  the  frantic 
activity  of  early  season  subsides  and 
most  of  the  hatchery  trout  have  been 
creeled  or  succumb  to  natural  causes, 
the  fishing  for  streambred  brown  and 
brook  trout  comes  into  its  own. 

Despite  dire  predictions  made  re- 
peatedly during  the  past  century, 
native  brook  trout  continue  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  headwater  and  tribu- 
tary streams.  And  it's  a tribute  to  their 
tenacity  that  they've  fared  so  well 
despite  increased  fishing  pressure  and 
the  presumed  inroads  of  the  brown 
trout. 

in  conclusion,  the  “good  old  days" 
of  the  40-trout  creel  limit  are  gone 
forever,  never  to  return.  But  it's  worth 
observing  that  the  emphasis  in  angling 
today  is  on  quality  rather  than  quanti- 
ty. For  those  who  pursue  quality  fish- 
ing, the  so-called  “good  old  days"  are 
still  with  us.  With  proper  watershed 
management  and  sound  conservation, 
let's  hope  they  always  will  be! 
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The  Life  Story  of  Your  Trout 


from  egg 
to  creel 


by  Ken  Corl,  Chief, 
Trout  Production 
Section 


Photographs  by 
Russell  Gettig, 
Staff  Photographer 


A ripe  female  is  selected  for  egg-taking.  Eggs  are  then  extruded  as  shown. 


w ithin  the  borders  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
maintains  and  operates  1 3 fish 
cultural  stations  rearing  fish  to 
provide  the  sportsmen  of  this  great 
state  more  enjoyment  for  their 
recreational  dollar.  Ten  of  these 
facilities  are  responsible  for  the 
production  of  over  4 million  9-inch  4- 
trout  annually.  How  does  a production 
such  as  this  become  a reality?  A tour 
of  any  of  the  facilities  would  enlighten 
the  visitor  on  the  procedures.  For  now, 
since  you  are  not  here,  and  we  are,  the 
best  way  to  communicate  is  to  tell  you 
about  it. 

Hence,  our  story  begins  on  a hot 
summer  day  about  mid-August. 
Rainbow  breeders  are  beginning  to 
crowd  the  racks  at  our  Cumberland 
County  facilities.  This  serves  as  an 
indication  that  one  of  two  events  is 
taking  place.  One,  the  fish  are  in  need 
of  oxygen  or  else  the  urge  to  spawn 
flows  through  their  veins.  In  this 
situation,  since  other  lots  of  trout  in 
the  same  raceways  are  remaining 
calm,  it’s  an  indication  spawning 
season  is  about  to  begin.  Both  males 
and  females  are  taken  from  the  pool 
and  gently  placed  in  rectangular  wash 
tubs  with  fresh  water  containing  a dab 
of  anesthetic.  The  anesthetic  lowers 
the  metabolism  of  the  trout  and 
permits  the  culturist  to  take  it  from 


the  water,  remove  the  eggs  or  milt  and 
possibly  fin  clip  or  insert  a tag  if 
needed  for  future  identification. 

Once  the  eggs  are  placed  in  a basin 
and  milt  is  added,  usually  one  male  to 
fertilize  eggs  from  three  females,  the 
culturist  then  adds  a small  quantity  of 
water  to  activate  the  sperm.  As  the 
sperm  is  activated,  it  may  enter  the 
micropyle  or  opening  of  the  egg  and 
fertilization  is  completed.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a new  life.  The  fertilized 
eggs  are  then  washed  in  fresh,  cool 
water  and  allowed  to  water  harden 
prior  to  being  placed  on  the  incubator. 


Duration  of  trout  egg  incubation 
depends  on  two  factors  — species  and 
water  temperature.  Of  the  three 
species  commonly  involved  — brook, 
brown,  and  rainbow  — the  latter 
requires  about  3 1 days  incubation  at 
50°F  while  brook  and  brown  require 
44  and  41  days,  respectively,  to 
incubate  at  50°F.  Normally,  the  bulk 
of  our  trout  eggs  are  spawned  in 
September  and  October  with  a grand 
total  of  around  23  million  being  taken. 
Not  every  egg  we  take  becomes  a 
trout  for  the  creel  as  hatching 
percentages  vary  from  60%-90%. 


These  are  eyed  trout 
eggs  as  they  look  at 
about  2 to  5 days  from 
becoming  “sac  fry.  ” 
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A “sac  fry,  ” as  the 
name  implies,  is 
simply  a fish  with  a 
sac  attached. 
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Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  “bump" 
the  newly  spawned  eggs  after  they 
become  two  days  old.  The  vitelline 
membrane,  a delicate  layer  of  cells 
within  the  egg,  may  be  broken  and 
cause  the  egg  to  die. 

Consideration  must  be  given  as  to 
how  many  of  each  species  of  brood 
stock  need  to  be  maintained.  The 
economy  of  holding  brood  trout  can  be 
based  not  only  on  age  at  maturity,  egg 
viability,  egg  size,  and  volume  of  eggs 
produced  per  pound  of  trout,  but  also 
on  the  species.  At  three  years  of  age 
brook  trout  are  most  productive  in 
volume  and  number  of  eggs  per  pound 
of  trout.  Brown  trout  rank  second,  and 
rainbow  trout  are  third  with  a 


Trout  are  cannibalistic  when  placed 
in  a raceway  with  others  half  their 
size.  Grading  fish  for  uniformity 
in  the  raceways  is  very  important. 

considerably  lower  production  than 
the  other  two  species.  A three-year- 
old  brook  will  produce  over  4,500 
eggs,  a three-year-old  brown  over 
4,300  eggs,  and  a three-year-old 
rainbow  about  2,700  eggs.  By  rule  of 
thumb,  the  hatchery  manager  needs  to 
know  rainbows  of  the  same  age 
produce  about  one-half  as  many  eggs 
as  do  browns  of  the  same  age. 

During  incubation  the  eggs  must  be 
cared  for  constantly.  A continuous 
flow  of  fresh,  cool,  running  water, 
preferably  50-54°F,  must  pass  over 
them.  A prophylactic  treatment  with  a 
fungicide  needs  to  be  administered  to 
prevent  fungus  from  developing 
among  the  eggs. 

Following  the  incubation  period, 
the  little  fish  burst  from  the  egg  and 
become  sac  fry.  The  name  sac  fry 
essentially  describes  this  little 


creature  as  he  is  — a sac  attached  to  a 
fry.  The  sac  provides  nutrition  for  the 
tiny  body  during  the  next  two  weeks 
at  50°F  while  itself  slowly 
disappearing.  When  the  sac  has 
disappeared,  the  tiny  fish,  about 
\"  at  this  stage,  becomes  dependent  on 
the  fish  culturist  to  provide  its  food  by 
sprinkling  a very  fine,  high  protein 
(52%)  fish  food  crumble  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  As  an  indication 
of  the  size  of  the  granule  required  by 
these  little  fish,  there  are  3,890,780 
particles  in  a pound. 

Trout  grow  at  a constant  rate  when 
maintained  under  constant 
temperature  environment  until  they 
reach  sexual  maturity.  The  growth 
rate  of  trout  at  50°F  is  approximately 
0.56"  a month  with  accelerated 
growth  at  higher  temperatures 
reaching  an  optimum  grow  th  rate  at  a 
temperature  of  60°F.  Growth  at  this 
temperature  approximates  1"  per 
month.  At  the  other  end  of  the  range, 
growth  practically  ceases  at 
temperatures  below  40°F.  Trout  will 
consume  small  quantities  of  food  but 
the  metabolic  rate  is  very  low  and 
digestion  is  very  poor;  consequently, 
there  is  little  or  no  growth. 

Some  of  our  northern  tier  facilities 
have  46°F  and  48°F  water  supplies 
that  become  much  colder  as  they  flow 
through  the  hatchery.  In  order  to 
compensate  for  having  larger  trout  in 
the  southern  tier  facilities  (essentially 
south  of  1-80)  than  the  northern  tier 
facilities,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  utilizes  a light  control 
unit.  This  unit  essentially  reduces  the 
spawning  cycle  from  one  year  to  six 
months  by  manipulating  photo 
periods.  That  means  we  provide  an 
artificial  sunlight  cycle  and  speed  up 
the  trout's  “year."  Hence,  with  the 
two  light  control  units  (one  at 
Reynoldsdale  and  one  at  Huntsdale)  it 
is  possible  to  transfer  light  control 
fingerlings  to  the  northern  tier 
hatcheries  and,  by  shipping  season, 
anglers  across  the  Commonwealth 
have  similar  sized  trout. 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  trout,  it 
has  been  essential  that  the  culturist 
provide  the  proper  diet  and  maintain  a 
suitable  environment.  While  small 
fingerlings  of  l"-4"  they  are  reared  in 
relatively  low  densities  with  adequate 
prime  water  in  nursery  raceways. 
Their  food  continues  to  be  high  in 
protein  (46-52%),  as  much  energy  is 
required.  Trout  are  efficient 


converters,  converting  1 .5-2.0  pounds 
of  food  to  a pound  of  flesh  as 
compared  to  3.2: 1 .0  for  sw  ine  and 
4. 0-6. 0:1.0  for  beef.  This  conversion 
can  and  should  be  expected  until  the 
fish  become  sexually  mature. 
Fingerlings  over  four  inches  in  length 
are  taken  from  the  nursery  raceways 
and  placed  in  production  units  and  fed 
a pellet  in  place  of  a crumble.  This 
diet  is  from  36-46%  protein.  Trout  are 
maintained  in  these  units  with 
occasional  thinning  and  grading  to 
maintain  proper  densities  and  avoid 
cannibalism.  Densities  that  approach 
3.0  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  raceway 
are  held  until  shipping  season.  Care  is 
exercised  continually  to  avoid  stresses 
on  the  fish  that  could  precipitate 
disease  problems. 


Trout  are  checked  periodically  en 
route  to  the  stream  to  ensure  their 
well-being  in  the  distribution  unit. 


Not  much  to  it?  Well,  from  the 
time  the  fry  began  to  feed  on  his  own 
until  the  time  he  was  loaded  on  the 
truck  for  your  favorite  stream,  we 
covered  a period  of  15  months.  With 
the  proper  care  and  diet  at  0.56"  a 
month  for  1 5 months  at  50°F  and  a 
fry  1"  in  initial  length,  you  have  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
average  sized  stocked  trout:  9.4". 

Now  that  you’ve  read  about  our 
trout,  we're  extending  an  invitation  to 
you  to  come  and  visit  any  of  our  fish 
culture  stations  and  see  how  it's  done. 
Or  possibly  another  idea  — get  in  the 
act  by  getting  yourself  a fishing 
license  and  catching  some  of  those 
lively  beauties. 
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It  was  a new  experience  for  Waterways  Patrolman  Parrish’s  “guests"  shown 
above  boarding  one  of  the  craft  volunteered  for  the  Kinzua  cruise. 

U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  officers  Roger  Dalo,  left,  and  Steve  Lauser,  right, 
assisted  with  the  putting  on  of  persona!  flotation  devices. 


Kinzua 

BOATOUT 

COOKOUT 


It  was  a 
great  day  for 
the  Swedes, 
the  Irish, 
the  Dutch . . . 
for  all! 

by  Don  Parrish, 
Waterways  Patrolman 

McKean  County 


“ The  trip  was  the  main  topic  of 
discussion  for  several  days ...” 


It  wasn't  a warm,  sunny  day,  to  be  sure,  but  hearts  were  warm  and  spirits 
were  high  as  the  pontoon  boat  got  underway,  taking  some  passengers 
for  their  first  boat  ride  — some  for  their  first  view  of  the  lake.  The 
rain  and  bone-chilling  wind  failed  to  ruin  the  fun  for  the  folks. 


photographs  by 
R.E.  Holland 


hen  I was  a small  boy  in  the  fifth 
grade,  I learned  a poem  entitled, 
“Somebody's  Mother.”  1 cannot  recall 
all  the  words,  but  a few  lines  have 
lingered  in  my  mind  to  this  day. 

The  woman  was  old  and  ragged  and 
gray; 

And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter’s 
day. 

The  street  was  wet  with  the  recent  snow; 
And  the  woman’s  feet  were  aged  and 
slow. 

The  author  went  on  to  describe 
the  difficulty  an  elderly  lady  was 
having  just  trying  to  cross  a busy 
street.  It  seemed  nobody  wanted  to 
help  her  until  a small  boy  came  to  her 
rescue  and  guided  her  safely  across  the 
busy  intersection.  Later  in  her  home 
the  grateful  lady  prayed  to  God  to 
bless  the  boy  who  was  so  kind  in  her 
hour  of  need.  The  author  went  on  to 
say  he  hoped  somebody  would  lend  a 
hand  to  help  his  mother  if  ever  he  was 
away. 

The  poem  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
my  mind  and  taught  me  love,  compas- 
sion, and  respect  for  my  elders.  These 


thoughts  have  remained  with  me 
during  my  twelve  years  as  a waterways 
patrolman  and  many  of  my  public 
relations  programs  have  involved  our 
senior  citizens. 

Last  summer  I came  up  with  an  idea 
to  give  a senior  citizen  group  from 
Kane  a boat  ride  on  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  (Kinzua  Dam),  followed  by 
a cookout  picnic.  I had  the  idea,  but 
needed  boats,  funds  for  refreshments, 
and  transportation  to  and  from  the 
lake. 

Lee  Graybill  of  Graybill's  Marine 
agreed  to  line  up  pleasure  boaters  and 
provide  the  gasoline.  Deputy  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Harry  Brown,  of 
Kane,  contacted  various  organizations 
to  raise  funds  to  defray  the  cost.  Henry 
Bergmark,  of  Kane,  president  of  the 
senior  group,  stirred  the  interest  and 
arranged  for  the  bus. 

On  Saturday,  August  11,  the  big 
day  arrived!  Our  group  boarded  boats 
provided  by  Henry  “Nip”  Aiello,  of 
St.  Marys,  Carl  Jessy,  Paul  Jacobus, 
and  Joe  Magee,  all  of  Kane,  and  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  parade 
was  led  by  our  patrol  boat  with  Deputy 
Floyd  South  and  Larry  West,  of  Brad- 
ford, at  the  controls. 

Unfortunately,  the  weather  did  not 
cooperate  as  the  day  was  overcast  with 
drizzling  rain  and  bone-chilling  wind. 
Hot  coffee  at  the  picnic  warmed  the 
dampened  spirits  and  we  all  sang 
happy  birthday  as  we  presented  a cake 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Lang.  With  a trace  of  a 
tear  in  his  eyes  Ralph  said,  “This  is  the 
nicest  birthday  I've  ever  had!”  The 
highlight  of  the  day,  we  all  agreed. 
Rocky  Holland,  of  Kane,  took  group 
pictures.  Mary  Graybill,  my  wife, 
Nancy,  and  Deputy  Brown  prepared 
the  food. 

The  picnic  was  followed  by  a bus 
tour  of  the  lake  before  returning  to 
Kane.  The  trip  was  the  main  topic  of 
discussion  for  several  days  — it  was  a 
most  rewarding  experience  for  all 
participants. 

There  are  two  million  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  beyond  sixty  years  of 
age.  Our  program  involved  approxi- 
mately thirty-eight  people  in  this  age 
group.  Many  were  past  eighty  years  of 
age.  Some  had  never  been  on  a boat 
and  others  had  never  seen  the  lake.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  next  summer 
when  our  program  will  be  bigger  and 
better  than  this  year  . . . even  though 
we  have  only  forty-eight  cents  in  the 
treasury! 


Those  of  the  group  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  seating  on  the  big 
houseboat  of  Capt.  Henry  “Nip"  Aiello,  of  St.  Marys,  fared  a good 
bit  better,  protected  from  the  elements  as  they  were.  The  generosity  of 
those  providing  the  transportation  afloat  is  to  be  commended! 


“Some  had  never  been  on  a boat 
and  others  had  never  seen  the  lake.  ” 

R.E.  Holland,  of  Kane,  who  provided  these  photos,  posed  the  passengers  for 
one  last  picture  on  a day  they'll  long  remember.  Next  time  you  get  the 
feeling  you'd  like  to  do  something  for  someone,  why  not  emulate  the  author’s 
program?  The  world  is  full  of  lonely  folks  — you  can  change  all  that! 
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“Homemade  & Handy”  — A Fisherman’s  Mini-Rig 


units.  This  deficiency  was  eliminated 
by  installing  additional  material  and  a 
third  unit  was  secured  and  installed 
under  the  front  seat  where  originally 
none  existed.  The  boat  was  then  tested 
for  its  flotation  capacity.  Its  record  is 
above  average  but  not  really  superior 
The  legal  requirement  that  flotatior 
must  be  capable  of  supporting  uprigh 
a swamped  boat  to  its  legal  carrying 
capacity  is  one  that  has  long  beer 
overdue. 

The  1 2-footer  serves  admirably  as  < 
floating  duck  blind.  A canvas  wa 
tailored  long  enough  to  cover  the  boa 
and  to  be  tucked  down  to  the  floo 
between  the  seats  and  over  the  motor 
A canvas  tepee  fitting  on  foldin 
frames  was  constructed  and  mountei 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  boat.  When  th 
frames  are  unfolded  they  serve  t 
camouflage  the  front  seat  hunter.  Th 
canvas  and  the  boat  are  sprayed  with 
dull  dead  grass  color.  This  camou 
flaged  ensemble  is  designed  to  simi 
late  the  huge  exposed  rock  formation 
of  the  lower  Susquehanna.  A hunte 
thus  equipped  may  have  a busy  morr 
ing  watching  his  rig  of  mallards  an 
blacks.  For  the  hours  of  high  sun  th 


by  George  L.  Harting 

F'or  many  years  I enjoyed  the  favor 
of  having  available,  simply  for  the 
asking,  a loaned  fishing  boat.  But  as 
the  local  proverb  puts  it,  “No  good 
thing  lasts  forever.”  The  outfit  on 
which  I had  counted  for  a recent 
combination  ducking  and  bass  fishing 
trip  had  already  been  put  by  the  owner 
to  winter  storage;  a prospective  buyer 
held  an  option  for  its  purchase.  The 
dilemma  dictated  the  advisibility  of 
acquiring  a rig  of  my  own. 

My  fishing  experiences  by  then  had 
spanned  several  decades.  From  these 
exposures  I formulated  the  guidelines 
for  my  own  customized  outfit.  The 
ensemble  was  to  incorporate  safety, 
mobility,  and  versatility,  and  each 
aspect  of  the  trilogy  was  to  receive  due 
consideration.  Safety,  for  example, 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  attrac- 
tive aspects  of  mobility  and  versatility. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Pennsylva- 
nia which  1 frequent  are  major  bodies 
of  water.  If  problems  develop  afloat, 


the  alternative  is  not  to  get  out  and 
walk  home.  High  winds  churn  awe- 
some whitecaps,  summer  rains  create 
channel  currents  where  submerged 
rocks  can  pair  up  with  the  current  to 
swamp  you.  Keeping  the  safety  factor 
in  mind,  therefore,  I searched  for  a 
short  aluminum  craft  that  would  have 
mobility,  but  which  also  offered  an 
adequate  margin  of  safety  for  rough 
and  troubled  waters. 

The  initial  selection  for  my  mini-rig 
was  the  boat  — a 12-foot  Super  Duty 
aluminum  craft.  It  features  a stern 
width  of  48  inches  — four  inches 
wider  than  usual;  the  transom  depth  is 
an  inch  deeper  and  the  gauge  of  the 
aluminum  is  in  excess  of  the  average. 
A 14-foot  boat  was  considered,  but  the 
adequacy  of  the  sturdy  Super  Duty  12 
cancelled  this  idea.  The  twelve-footer 
weighs  1 55  pounds  - it  is  not  a rooftop 
model.  The  element  of  safety  in  the 
selection  prevailed  and  dictated  a 
sturdy  craft  that  would  be  transported 
by  trailer. 

The  boat  manufacturer,  unfortu- 
nately, had  skimped  on  flotation  mate- 
rial. Only  the  middle  and  rear  seats 
were  fitted  with  short  safety  foam 
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The  mini-rig’s  framework,  “stripped,  ’’  above. 
Opposite  page:  adapted  as  a boat  trailer. 

A handcrafted  dolly  can  be  constructed  easily 
for  off-road  portage  to  the  favorite  fishing  hole. 


A few  alterations  to  the  basic  unit  and  the  owner 
has  a handy  utility  trailer  for  odd  hauling  jobs. 

Photo  below  shows  dolly  with  one  wheel  in  place. 
Both  will  fold  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 


epee  can  be  folded  flat  on  the  front 
;eat  and  the  craft  is  quickly  adapted 
or  some  exciting  bass  fishing. 

An  innovative  arrangement  solves 
:he  problem  of  moving  the  rig  to  the 
lard-to-get-to  places.  Our  Wilderness 
\reas,  where  cars  are  prohibited, 
represent  a specific  example. 

To  meet  the  challenge,  a double 
:radle  was  crafted  of  '/2-inch  outdoor 
plywood  and  shaped  so  that  one  unit 
fits  the  boat  bottom  just  in  front  of  and 
the  other  slightly  behind  the  oak  locks. 
The  cradles  were  crafted  as  a single 
unit  and  are  spaced  20  inches  apart. 
The  legs  and  wheels  are  hinged  from 
each  side  to  fold  inward  so  the  unit 
remains  stable  and  low  for  boat  load- 
ing. One  man  can  grasp  the  rear  of  the 
craft,  lift  it  above  and  over  the  cradles 
to  let  the  bottom  rest  in  position.  A 
2"  x 2"  piece  of  fir,  six  inches  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  boat  at  the 
oarlocks,  is  fitted  with  stems  so  they 
can  be  inserted  into  the  oar  locks. 
Chains  with  turnbuckles  attached  are 
fixed  to  each  end  of  the  2"  x 2"  which 
extends  three  inches  beyond  each  side 
of  the  boat.  The  chains  are  hooked  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cradle  frame  at  its 
midpoint,  the  turnbuckles  serve  to  lock 


the  cradle  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  the  oar  locks  will  prevent  the  2"  x 
2"  support  from  slipping.  The  wheels 
are  tilted  outward  to  the  upright  posi- 
tion and  fastened  with  bolts  and 
wingnuts.  A short  piece  of  sapling 
pushed  through  the  front  anchor  ring 
served  as  a two-man  pull  handle.  In 
this  fashion  the  boat  itself  becomes  the 
trek  cart  for  gear  and  one  is  ready  to 
hit  the  trail  to  the  secluded  lake. 

The  second  interest  for  my  unit 
involved  the  complex  matter  of  propul- 
sion. The  selection  of  a power  unit  was 
ultimately  determined  by  the  use  to 
which  the  craft  was  to  be  directed,  not 
by  its  capacity  rating. 

The  12-footer  in  the  super  class  is 
designed  by  the  manufacturer  to 
handle  an  outboard  rated  at  18  horse- 
power. Its  design  incorporates  the 
capacity  to  plane  and  is  equal  to  a 
conservative  use  for  skiing.  At  the 
same  time  its  mini-size  and  design 
allows  it  to  be  nudged  into  shallow 
waters  where  feeding  gamefish  work 
the  currents.  The  boat  selection  mixes 
versatility  with  safety. 

My  interests  are  limited  to  short 
range  boat  travel  to  fishing  areas,  to 
trolling,  and  to  the  use  of  a power  unit 


that  is  compact  and  eliminates  the 
encumbering  presence  of  a remote 
controlled  gas  tank.  Fortune  knocked 
at  my  door  when  a fellow  fisherman 
announced  his  3.6  obsolete  Scott  was 
available  for  the  taking.  Convenience 
factors,  not  reliability,  prompted  him 
to  give  up  on  the  motor;  it  lacked  the 
safety  of  a slip  clutch  on  the  prop  and 
the  advantages  an  automatic  recoil 
rewind  offers.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
lost  financially,  and  I envisioned  some 
custom  procedures  which  could  re- 
medy the  unit’s  deficiencies.  The 
motor  was  accepted  with  gratitude. 

My  favorite  bass  waters  are  the  rock 
ledges  of  the  lower  Susquehanna,  an 
area  that  can  mean  disaster  for  a prop 
that  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  a 
safety  clutch.  The  alternative  was  to 
fit  the  tines  of  a dung  fork  ahead  of  the 
prop.  Four  light  steel  straps  were 
welded  to  the  stem  of  the  fork  and 
bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  motor’s 
drive  post;  the  points  of  the  fork  were 
heated  and  curled  for  safety.  Not  a 
single  shear  pin  has  been  cut  since  its 
installation. 

When  1 was  informed  that  a rewind 
replacement  for  the  obsolete  motor 
was  no  longer  available,  my  imagina- 
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tion  directed  me  to  the  local  lawn 
mower  repair  shop.  With  the  owner’s 
cooperation  and  bit  of  machining  and 
brazing,  a custom  rewind  starter  from 
a power  mower  was  fitted  to  the 
outboard.  This  power  source  is  a slow 
but  efficient  packhorse  servant  which 
added  to  my  outfit  the  timely  element 
of  economy. 

The  equipment  to  transport  the  boat 
demanded  priority  consideration  and 
the  final  design  further  qualifies  the 
title,  mini-rig.  Automotive  power  to 
tow  the  trailer  is  provided  by  a 
compact,  a factor  demanding  weight 
economy  to  be  a priority.  The  limiting 
requirements  were  accepted  as  an 
interesting  challenge.  The  effort  pro- 
duced a utility  trailer  with  tare  weight 
fixed  at  300  lbs.  Its  over-the-road  load 
capacity  is  500  pounds  but  as  much  as 
1 ,000  pounds  can  be  transported  under 
controlled  conditions.  The  do-it-your- 
self approach  advanced  the  quest  for 
economy;  many  items  on  the  list  of 
necessary  materials  were  available 
from  surplus  inventory. 

A used  running  gear  — wheels, 
axle,  springs  and  shackles  — served 
admirably  to  get  the  conservative 


It's  not 
just  the  catch 
that  counts, 
but . . . 

by  Fred  Seltzer 

T'he  work  day  is  finally  over  and  the 
anticipation  of  relaxation  is  evident. 
Slipping  into  the  hip  boots  and  fishing 
vest,  the  search  for  lively  fishing 
worms,  and  the  trek  begins.  The  eve- 
ning is  warm  and  it  has  not  rained  for 
several  days.  Bachman’s  Run  has  a 
low  level  of  flow.  The  setting  sun  casts 
rays  of  sunlight  into  the  pools  and 
riffles  of  this  limestone  stream.  The 
limestone  farmhouse  nearby  suggests 
that  the  stream  has  long  contributed  to 
the  lives  of  people  located  along  its 
flow. 

Trout  season  has  been  open  for  two 
weeks.  The  lack  of  people  with  rod  and 


project  on  go.  Tire  specifications  are 
480  x 400  x 8,  a popular  size  readily 
available  when  needed. 

The  length  of  the  springs  and  the 
width  of  the  axle  dictated  that  a steel 
rectangle,  4'  in  width  and  Vj{  in  length 
be  welded  to  handle  the  necessary 
spring  shackle  mountings.  The  4'  stock 
is  l5/8"  OD  black  iron  pipe  and  the  2xj{ 
stock  is  1 ‘/4"  x 1 y4"  x l/g"  angle  iron.  It 
is  to  the  bottom  ends  of  these  angles 
the  spring  shackles  are  welded.  The 
tongue  is  lO1/^'  in  length  from  the  rear 
shackle  crosspiece  to  the  hitch;  it  is 
fashioned  of  l5/g"  OD  black  pipe  to  an 
8'  distance  forward.  Here  a piece  of 
23/g"  OD  pipe  is  telescoped  over  the 
smaller  tongue  stock  to  a depth  of  one 
foot;  the  two  pieces  of  the  telescoping 
pipe  are  welded  into  a fixed  unit.  A 
truss  was  fashioned  of  1"  x '/4"  steel 
and  welded  to  the  under  side  of  the 
tongue  from  the  axle  area  to  the  23/s" 
pipe  at  the  8'  forward  point.  Here, 
also,  a wishbone  design  using  7/8"  OD 
pipe  is  installed  between  the  tongue 
and  the  point  of  the  frame  where  the 
forward  shackles  are  mounted.  The 
design  furnishes  stability  and  turning 
strength. 


Versatility  suggested  that  a 4'  x 6' 
flat  body  with  removable  sides  and  i 
ends  be  installed  to  make  available  a 
multipurpose  transporting  vehicle.  A I 
formfitting  boat  cradle  with  an 
attached  loading  roller  is  used  to 
convert,  almost  instantly,  the  utility 
trailer  into  a boat  carrying  vehicle. 
The  cradle  is  attached  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  installing  two  i/i"  bolts 
through  the  cradle  base  and  the 
plywood  floor  of  the  trailer.  Short, 
grooved  two-by-fours  are  bolted  to  the 
side  of  the  floor.  Into  the  grooves  the 
oars  are  locked  by  cross  bolts.  The 
plan  offers  a safe  and  silent  alternative 
to  transport  the  rowing  equipment. 

The  reward  for  the  effort  is  an 
extremely  light,  yet  rugged  vehicle.  Its 
mobility  and  versatility  cast  it  into  the 
mold  of  an  economic  workhorse  that  is 
in  constant  demand  for  general  haul- 
ing. It  was  the  rewarding  finale  to  the 
effort  of  outfitting  my  customed  fish- 
erman’s mini-rig.  The  ensemble  is  an 
outfit  that  enables  one  to  reach  the 
fishing  area  with  ease.  Its  efficiency 
contributes  to  effortless  operation  and  ! 
the  relaxed  enjoyment  that  safety 
afloat  affords. 


reel  creates  the  impression  that  some- 
how the  possibility  of  holdover  trout  is 
doubtful.  A quick  glance  into  the 
rippling  waters  refutes  that  assump- 
tion. A slight  movement  and  a flurry 
of  activity  ensues  — the  fish  are  there. 

Baiting  the  hook,  with  slow  deliber- 
ate movements  the  line  is  cast  adrift. 
Additional  presentations  are  directed 
at  pockets  in  front  and  behind  rocks 
and  in  deeper  pools.  The  fly  line  and 
leader  respond  to  a gentle  tug  and  the 
hook  is  set.  The  struggling  trout  lunges 
from  the  water  battling  to  return  to 
freedom.  At  least  the  battle  ceases  and 
the  catch  is  placed  in  the  creel. 

It  is  time  to  stop  and  reflect  and 
light  the  tobacco  in  the  pipe.  The 
countryside  is  green  pastureland  with 
cattle  grazing  serenely,  unaware  of  the 
writer’s  presence.  The  grassy  meadows 
respond  to  the  rich  limestone  soil 
germane  to  the  area.  The  area  appears 
untouched  except  by  plow  and  the 
graces  of  nature. 

The  return  to  the  stream  and  the 
casual  communing  with  the  totality  of 
nature  and  somehow  the  overwhelm- 
ing concerns  of  the  workday  appear 
trivial.  Several  more  fish  are  landed 


and  some  are  released.  The  sizeable 
ones  and  those  badly  injured  will  be 
part  of  a future  meal. 

The  walk  along  this  narrow  mean- 
dering stream  extended  several  miles. 

A distance  so  easily  traversed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  recall  the  footsteps  taken. 
Dusk  is  arriving  and  the  songs  of  birds 
preparing  for  darkness  are  heard. 

The  return  trip  to  the  automobile  is 
occupied  by  thoughts  of  what  different 
techniques  could  be  employed  to 
improve  the  catch.  An  occasional  swirl 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  indi- 
cates that  aquatic  life  will  soon  stimu- 
late surface  feeding.  The  dry  fly 
assortment  must  be  prepared  for 
future  visits. 

The  final  yards  of  grassland  remain- 
ing are  punctuated  by  electric  fences 
disguised  by  darkness.  The  eventful 
evening  is  about  to  be  concluded.  Will 
there  be  a duplicate?  The  writer 
suspects  that  the  eventual  possibility 
will  be  dependent  upon  our  respect  for 
the  cause  and  effect  factors  of  our 
environment.  The  actions  of  people  j 
will  ultimately  determine  if  there  will 
be  a repetition  of  this  experience  or 
any  similar  ones. 
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Bowmans 

Creek 

Revisited 


by  Tom  Hart 


]VXy  original  destination  one  sunny 
day  in  spring  had  been  Mehoopany 
Creek  but  I wound  up  fishing 
Bowmans  Creek  instead.  I'd  tried 
Bowmans  once  last  season  but  gave  up 
in  frustration  because  of  a flood 
control  project  then  in  progress  which 
had  badly  muddied  the  water. 

Recalling  that  disappointing  day  as 
I headed  north  on  Route  309,  I paused 
at  Bowmans  Roadside  Rest  below 
Evans  Falls  to  make  a cursory  check  of 
the  stream’s  condition  following  last 
year’s  ravages.  I was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  it  running  clear, 
although  a little  high,  a condition  to  be 
expected  at  this  time  of  year.  A lone 
fisherman,  however,  using  worms  for 
bait  dejectedly  confided,  “They're  not 
hitting.” 

Nevertheless,  being  somewhat  reas- 
sured after  my  preliminary  survey,  1 
decided  to  backtrack  about  a mile  to 
the  “Fly  Fishing  Only"  stretch  where 
a high  bank  overlooks  the  creek  below 
the  intersection  of  Route  292.  This 
had  been  the  site  of  much  of  the  flood 
control  work  and  1 hoped  to  find  the 
creek  here  hadn’t  been  irreparably 
damaged  as  a trout  stream. 

A single  car  parked  at  the  road 
turnofT  signified  at  least  one  angler 
probably  was  giving  the  fly  stretch  a 
working  over  and  I anticipated  some 
enlightenment  from  him  on  the 
stream’s  condition  before  continuing 
over  the  mountain  to  the  Mehoopany. 
When  I looked  down  from  the  high 
bank  though,  no  one  was  in  sight  so  I 
had  to  decide  whether  to  go  on  to  the 
Mehoopany  or  satisfy  my  curiosity 
first  hand  as  to  how  Bowmans  had 
fared. 

The  problem  was  resolved  by  my 
donning  waders  and  vest,  slinging  the 
fish  bag  over  a shoulder  and,  with  rod 
in  hand,  inching  down  the  long,  steep 
bank  to  the  creek.  The  stream  was  a 
little  high  here,  too,  but  also  flowing 
clear  and  far  from  unmanageable 
just  waiting  for  me  to  give  it  a hitch. 

I'd  like  to  digress  at  this  point  to 
explain  that  Bowmans  Creek  has  long 
been  the  mecca  of  many  anglers  of 
Wyoming  Valley  and  a good  portion  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  some- 
thing like  the  Beaverkill  is  to  New 
York  Staters.  Starting  as  a cool  trickle 
high  up  on  a slope  of  North  Mountain, 
Bowmans  tumbles  down  the  steep 
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White  water  rips  enticingly  along  Bowmans  fly-fishing-only  stretch. 


incline  through  part  of  Luzerne  and 
much  of  Wyoming  Counties  to  merge 
with  the  Susquehanna  River  near 
Eatonville.  It  curves  repeatedly  in  its 
20-mile  journey  from  source  to  mouth, 
often  going  over  its  banks  at  some  of 
the  bends  and  gouging  out  valuable 
farm  land.  Hence  the  flood  control 
program  and  my  desire  to  assess  its 
effect  on  the  stream  bed  and  the  insect 
life  of  this  fair  creek. 

So  much  for  digression.  I now  began 
rigging  up  the  tackle  using  as  the  tail 
fly  a size  8,  home-tied  pattern  with  a 
bronzy-brown  body  segmented  by 
black  tying  thread,  with  slate  wing  and 
brown  hackle.  A no-name  affair,  it  was 
intended  to  imitate  the  stream  bottom 
insect  life  on  which  trout  subsist.  A 
number  1 0 conventional  March  Brown 
went  on  the  dropper  tag  with  both  flies 
attached  to  an  eight-foot  leader,  the 
same  length  as  the  rod. 

Here  the  stream  curved  left  from 
where  I was  standing  and  would  have 
been  better  fished  from  the  other  side 
of  the  creek.  I started  to  wade  across 
but  found  the  water  quite  deep  and  the 
current  a little  swift.  Exercising 
discretion  in  preference  to  an  im- 
promptu bath,  I opted  to  fish  as  well  as 
I could  from  my  present  location. 
Noting  a side  channel  that  sluiced  off 
from  the  mainstream  above  stone  slabs 
used  for  a crude  riprapping,  I detected 
a rise  beyond  a ripple  that  denoted  a 
stream  pocket.  Standing  about  six  feet 
from  shore  and  10  feet  above  the 
apparent  rise,  I quartered  a cast 
upstream  allowing  the  well-sunken 
flies  to  drift  around  to  the  site  of  the 
dimple.  A swirl  and  a flash  told  me  a 
trout  had  lunged  and  missed  the  fly 
drifting  over  his  lair. 

Resting  him  a full  five  minutes 
while  altering  my  stance  slightly,  1 
cast  again,  allowing  a little  less  slack 
in  the  drift  through  the  pocket.  The 
trout  nailed  the  fly  hungrily  this  time 
and  soon  a sparkling  12-inch  rainbow 
was  drawn  to  the  net  and  killed  before 
being  slid  into  the  bag. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  occupant  of 
the  parked  car  previously  mentioned 
came  along  from  upstream  and,  on 
being  hailed,  shouted  above  the  roar  of 
the  water  that  he'd  been  fishing  an 
hour  or  so  and  as  yet  had  taken  noth- 
ing. Since  he  was  on  the  opposite  bank 
and  in  a good  position  to  cover  the 
deeper  water  sweeping  in  toward  the 
stone  pile,  1 left  it  to  him  and  made  my 
way  downstream  a few  hundred  yards. 


Here  the  creek’s  pace  slowed  and  the 
high  bank  was  now  on  the  right  side 
opposite  my  position,  where  the  main 
current  eddied.  As  the  bank  was  over- 
grown behind  me  the  situation  called 
for  rollcasting.  Forgetting  the  foliage 
momentarily  I hooked  a backcast  high 
on  a tree  branch.  It  was  impossible  to 
retrieve  the  fly  because  of  the  depth  of 
the  water  and  height  of  the  branch  so  I 
had  to  break  off  and  lose  the  fly. 

Tying  on  another  size  8 creation 
with  an  iron-gray  wool  body,  abbre- 
viated grayish  wing  and  tail,  and  gray 
hackle,  1 rested  the  “hole”  a while  to 
allow  the  area  to  recover  from  the 
disturbance  made  in  trying  to  retrieve 
the  lost  fly. 

While  scanning  the  water,  I dis- 
cerned a ripple  suggesting  a sub- 
merged rock,  and  a slight  “boil” 
beyond  it.  Carefully  roll-casting  a bit 
upstream,  the  flies  were  allowed  to 
sink  and  dead-drift  down  to  where  I 
suspected  a feeding  trout  might  be 
lurking.  My  hunch  was  confirmed  by  a 
solid  hit  from  a fish  I knew  had  some 
weight  behind  him.  This  trout  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  retain  its  life  and 
freedom  but  soon  lay  fast  in  the  net,  a 
1 4-inch  brown. 


It  was  now  time  to  clean  anc 
autopsy  the  two  trout.  I found  theii 
stomachs  fairly  full  of  that  dark 
miscellaneous  mass  indicating  they'c 
been  gorging  on  caddis  “sticks.” 

After  photographing  the  fish,  I 
moved  back  upstream  to  f'urthei 
survey  the  effects  of  the  flood  preven- 
tion measures  on  the  creek.  As  1 back- 
tracked, 1 realized  anew  what  a scenic 
little  river  Bowmans  really  is.  Round- 
ing each  bend,  the  angler  finds  a new 
and  beauteous  vista  to  contemplate 
Sometimes  the  stream  foams  si bi lantly 
along  lichened  ledges,  crowned  with 
spruce  and  often  with  the  white 
contrast  of  spring-blooming  shadbush 
Then  again,  it  glides  serenely  through 
willow-bordered,  cultivated  fields  in 
picturesque  scenes  reminiscent  of  Con- 
stable landscapes. 

A few  hundred  yards  above  where  a 
glistening  waterfall  drops  into  Bow- 
mans from  a 20-foot  cliff,  apparently 
still  contemplating  the  natural  beaut} 
surrounding  me,  I made  a lethargic 
cast  and  missed  a strike  in  a pocket 
under  some  overhanging  trees.  I gave 
the  rise  a five-minute  rest  but  there 
was  no  further  action. 

A little  further  downstream  and 
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iarer  the  center  of  the  current  I must 
1 ve  gotten  back  in  the  groove  for  a 
Inge  this  time  meant  a hooked  fish. 
/ 1 1 1-inch  rainbow  after  being  netted 
;d  carefully  handled  in  the  hook 
imoval  was  allowed  to  slide  gently 
I ck  into  the  water. 

Below  the  falls,  the  creek  sweeps 
; ainst  the  cliff  in  an  almost  unbroken 
ipid.  I say  almost,  for  at  one  point  a 
1 g,  partially  submerged  in  the  stream 
; d extending  out  on  the  bank,  made  a 
;ght  break  in  the  current.  As  I 
utched  I detected  a movement  not  of 
tie  water  alone.  A rollcast  upstream 
lought  the  flies  down  over  the  rock 
;d  a missed  strike.  Three  similar 
< sts  with  like  results  seemed  to 
Jggest  the  trout  had  not  seen  me  and 
Id  not  mouthed  the  tly  to  determine 
iwas  phony.  I figured  the  fly  might  be 
loving  past  him  too  fast  for  him  to 
Illy  seize  it  without  leaving  his  place 

< safety.  Moving  upstream  a few  steps 

< d closer  to  shore  I made  a cast  I 
lought  might  go  a little  deeper,  trying 
:eanwhile  to  lessen  the  slack  as  much 
«'  possible.  When  the  trout  struck  this 
ine  he  hooked  himself  securely  and 
loved  to  be  another  1 I -inch  rainbow 
oich  I released. 


Incidentally,  I had  managed  to  cross 
the  creek  when  I returned  from  down- 
stream and  wanted  to  fish  the  water 
where  it  swirled  deep  across  from  the 
rock  slabs  piled  at  the  bend  to  prevent 
overflow.  Since  a couple  of  casts 
produced  nothing,  however,  and  I d 
promised  my  wife  to  be  home  early,  I 
decided  to  quit  for  the  day. 

And  it  was  then  I experienced  what 
was  probably  my  luckiest  moment  of 
the  day.  Attempting  to  recross  the 
stream,  I slipped  on  a stone,  lost  my 
balance  and  fell  forward  into  the 
water.  Thankfully  the  stream  wasn’t 
very  deep  at  this  point  so  much  to  my 
relief  I escaped  one  of  the  few  but  one 
of  the  most  repugnant  aspects  of  the 
sport  — water-filled  waders.  Retreat- 
ing to  the  bank.  I found  a stout  branch 
which  assisted  me  across  the  swift 
water  without  further  mishap. 

I had  just  arrived  back  at  the  car 
and  was  preparing  for  the  homeward 
journey  when  another  fisherman  drove 
up.  It  was  then  about  5:00  p.m.,  and  in 
the  course  of  a conversation,  he  said  he 
planned  to  fish  until  dark  with  floating 
flies.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry  on  insect 
activity,  I told  him  I’d  noticed  scat- 
tered Blue  Dun  and  Hendrickson 


hatches.  He  seemed  surprised  at  the 
large  size  flies  I’d  been  using  and 
observed  that  few  fishermen  to  his 
knowledge  used  anything  larger  than 
size  10  on  that  section  of  Bowmans. 
Noting  that  Bowmans  was  his  favorite 
stream,  he  deplored  the  flood  control 
measures  and  blamed  them  for  the 
destruction  of  several  good  ’’holes” 
he’d  formerly  fished  with  good  results. 

I could  only  agree  as  I left  him  that 
the  necessity  for  performing  reclama- 
tion work  was  regrettable.  Yet  it  was 
carried  out  with  comparatively  small 
damage  considering  the  extent  of  the 
project.  It  would  seem,  after  all,  that 
the  farmers  and  landowners  who  allow 
this  fly  fishing  section  to  be  open  to  the 
public  certainly  deserved  this  conces- 
sion. 

In  retrospect,  I acknowledge  the 
four  trout  I’d  caught  did  not  give  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  stream’s 
resurgence.  But  taking  into  account 
my  late  start  fishing,  the  time  spent  in 
assessing  the  damages  and  the  rather 
early  quit,  I believe  the  catch  was  at 
least  encouraging.  I feel  I am  being 
realistic  in  concluding  that  this  section 
of  Bowmans,  seemingly  headed  for 
oblivion,  may  eventually  regain  its 
pristine  status  in  the  hearts  of  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania  anglers. 

While  this  narrative  has  been 
mostly  confined  to  that  stretch  of 
Bowmans  off  309  in  the  vicinity  of 
Evans  Falls,  where  the  ravages  of  the 
bulldozers  were  concentrated,  good 
fishing  may  be  had  on  the  stream 
above  Noxen  which  is  stocked  in  its 
upper  reaches  on  the  State  Game 
Lands.  Numerous  stretches  of  good 
water  are  also  stocked  below  Noxen, 
and  downstream  beyond  the  Roadside 
Rest. 

Since  Bowmans  is  noted  for  its  clari- 
ty, an  angler  who  takes  trout  when  the 
water’s  low  and  crystalline  is  indeed  an 
expert.  A couple  of  years  ago  on  a 
cloudless  late  June  day  when  the  creek 
was  at  low  ebb,  I fished  it  with  Charlie 
Matiska  off  Route  29,  above  Noxen, 
going  without  a strike  the  whole  time 
a bitter  exercise  in  frustration. 
Knowing  anglers  claim  that  at  such 
times  best  results  are  achieved  through 
night  fishing,  which  isn’t  quite  my  cup 
of  tea. 

At  any  rate,  next  time  I head  for  the 
Mehoopany  I’ll  take  a different  route, 
not,  mind  you,  to  avoid  being  lured 
back  to  Bowmans  but  merely  to  assure 
arrival  at  my  intended  destination. 
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“CHARLEY”  and  the  Watercress  Smorgasbord 


FLY  TYING 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 

The  stream  made  a broad  sweeping 
bend  above  an  ancient  stone  bridge 
and  straightened  to  flow  through  the 
archway  beneath  the  road.  On  the 
upstream  side  there  was  a narrow 
channel  in  the  watercress  next  to  the 
bridge,  leading  to  an  open  pocket 
against  the  bank.  In  the  shaded  pocket 
lay  a brown  trout  we  came  to  know  as 
“Charley”  and  in  the  course  of  a 
season  he  became  like  an  old  friend. 
On  our  frequent  visits  to  the  stream  we 
always  parked  near  the  bridge  and  the 
first  order  of  business  — even  before 
jointing  up  our  rods  — was  to  peer 
through  the  weeds  along  the  bank  to 
see  if  Charley  was  home.  Invariably  he 
was. 

What  made  Charley  so  special  was 
his  comical  mien  and  his  predictable 
behavior.  Periodically,  he  would  move 
out  to  the  main  channel,  turn 
upstream  and  slowly  swim  along  the 
edge  of  the  watercress  until  he  came  to 
an  opening,  into  which  he  would  disap- 
pear. Soon  there  would  be  a violent 
shaking  of  the  vegetation  near  the 
bank  and  eventually  Charley  would 
reappear  at  the  opening  where  he 
paused,  his  mouth  working  like  a cow 
chewing  its  cud,  and  1 swear,  smiling! 
Then  he  would  continue  upstream 
until  he  found  another  opening  in  the 
cress,  whereupon  the  whole  routine 
was  repeated.  Finally,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  bend  he’d  swim  to 
mid-stream  where  he  pestered  a 
smaller  trout  until  it  darted  away; 
then,  seemingly  satisfied  with  himself, 
he  would  swim  downstream  and  return 
to  his  pocket  in  the  shade.  After  a brief 
rest  he  would  be  off  again,  following 
the  same  course  and  always  with  the 
same  antics  — almost  like  a carefully 
rehearsed  vaudeville  routine. 

Strangely,  although  Charley  was  a 
handsome  trout,  none  of  our  party 
tried  to  catch  him.  He  would  have 


The  author’s  latex-decked  scuds: 

been  difficult  to  reach  at  his  resting 
place  for  a strand  of  electric  cattle 
fence  was  stretched  directly  over  his 
lair.  When  he  cruised  in  the  open 
channel  he  was  easily  available  but 
none  of  us  wanted  to  bother  him;  he 
had  become  more  pet  than  quarry. 

In  the  following  year  the  wheels  of 
progress  uprooted  Charley  from  his 
home  and  we  never  saw  him  again. 
The  picturesque  stone  bridge  was 
replaced  by  a modern  concrete  struc- 
ture, widened  to  two  lanes,  and  the 
changes  in  the  embankments  obliter- 
ated his  resting  station.  I like  to  think 
that  Charley  is  still  around  nearby 
perhaps  in  a deep  hole  underneath  the 
new  bridge.  If  he  is,  I’m  certain  he  has 
reached  aldermanic  proportions  by 
now  for  he  was  a gourmand  in  a boun- 
tifully stocked  cafeteria. 

Charley’s  ploy  of  shaking  the  water- 
cress is  common  among  trout  of  weedy 
limestone  streams  where  little  Crusta- 
cea thrive  in  abundance.  I have  pulled 
up  sprigs  of  watercress  and  Elodea 
that  were  literally  crawling  with  scuds 
and  sow  bugs,  prime  food  for  fast- 
growing trout.  It  was  a simple  matter 
for  Charley  to  dislodge  these  tidbits 
from  their  perches  — like  shaking 
apples  from  a small  tree. 

Scuds  are  often  mistaken  for  fresh- 
water shrimp  because  of  the  numerous 
appendages  on  their  undersides.  How- 
ever, shrimp  are  much  larger,  some- 
times exceeding  two  inches  in  length, 
while  scuds  generally  measure  less 


# 12  yellow,  left;  # 10  gray,  right. 

than  one  inch.  Scuds  are  curved  ii 
profile  and  are  backswimmers  o 
extreme  agility.  Those  of  the  genu 
Gammarus  are  widely  distributed  ii 
streams  of  high  alkalinity  and  they  an 
generally  gray,  olive  or  pale  yellow  ii 
coloration. 

The  Gray  Scud  pattern  describe! 
here  represents  one  of  the  commor 
species  and  its  form  is  typical  of  the 
amphipods.  With  appropriate  modifi! 
cation  in  size  and  color  the  patteri 
may  be  adapted  to  any  species.  Ti;i 
achieve  the  curved  posture  of  the  natul 
ral  the  pattern  is  dressed  around  the 
bend  of  a short-shank  spider  hook.  / 
single  hackle  is  wound  palmer-styh 
over  the  body  dubbing  and  trimmed  or 
top  to  represent  the  leglike  append 
ages.  Then  a strip  of  sheet  latex,  tintec 
with  a permanent  marking  pen  to  suit 
is  stretched  over  the  trimmed  hackli 
butts  to  form  the  back.  Since  rea 
scuds  swim  backwards  the  pattern  i: 
dressed  with  its  head  at  the  bend  of  thi 
hook. 

Scuds  are  fished  like  nymphs,  cas 
upstream  and  allowed  to  drift  dee[ 
along  the  edge  of  the  weeds.  Some] 
times  it  is  effective  to  impart  a twite! 
in  the  retrieve  to  represent  the  dartinf 
motion  of  the  naturals.  In  fact,  thi:j 
animation  is  often  an  attention-gettei 
when  the  trout  are  not  active.  And  i 
you  should  catch  Charley,  please  give 
him  a pat  on  the  head  for  me  anc 
carefully  put  him  back.  You'll  knov 
him  by  his  engaging  smile. 
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Dressing  a Gray  Scud: 


Left  — Clamp  a size  #10,  short- 
shank  spider  hook  in  vise  at  angle 
shown.  Tie  in  olive  thread  at  middle 
of  bend.  Then  tie  in  antennae  of  two 
stripped  dun  hackle  ribs,  equal  in 
length  to  hook  gap. 

Right  — Cut  a strip  of  sheet  latex 
about  3/w"  wide  and  bind  one  end  to 
bend  over  antennae  windings.  With  a 
gray  permanent  marking  pen,  tint  the 
upper  surface  of  the  latex  for  about 
1"  next  to  the  hook.  Then  apply  a 
short  dubbing  of  gray  mole  fur  to 
thread  and  wind  to  form  a ball.  Half- 
hitch thread. 


Left  — To  form  head,  pull  latex  over 
fur  ball  and  catch  with  two  turns. 
Then  position  latex  strip  out  of  the 
way  and  tie  in  a dun  hackel  with 
barbs  as  long  as  hook  gap.  Bind 
hackle  to  hook  at  right  angle,  on 
edge  and  with  glossy  side  facing 
hook  eye.  Apply  a dubbing  of  gray 
mole  fur  to  thread. 

Right  — Wind  dubbing  to  form 
tapered  body  and  tie  off  behind  hook 
eye. 


Left  — Wind  hackle  palmer-style 
over  body  and  tie  off  behind  eye. 
Trim  excess  hackle  tip  and  with  fine- 
pointed  scissors,  trim  hackle  barbs 
flush  with  fur  on  back  of  body. 


Right  — Stretch  latex  strip  over 
back  and  tie  off  behind  eye.  Trim 
excess  latex  and  whip-finish  thread. 

Opposite  page  — After  adding  small 
black  eyes  with  pointed  marking  pen 
( or  black  lacquer  applied  with  a 
toothpick)  the  Scud  is  completed. 
Left:  Yellow  Scud,  size  #12;  right; 
Gray  Scud,  size  # 10. 
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NOTES  Y/Wf 


/VO  PARKING? 

It  looks  like  we  may  have  to  post  a “NO 
PARKING”  buoy  at  Lake  Winola,  mid- 
way across  the  access  inlet.  Last  year  we 
had  to  retrieve  the  following  from  the  lake: 
One  small  pickup  truck  that  lost  its  brakes 
on  the  ramp,  rolled  into  the  lake  and  sank; 
one  stolen  car  that  was  “launched”  into  the 
lake  and  had  to  be  pulled  up  from  the 
bottom! 

Lucille  A.  Osterhout 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 


RECKLESS  . . . MONO-LESS! 

Pete  McAfee,  of  Allentown,  was  assist- 
ing with  a trout  stocking  some  years  ago 
and  was  crudely  introduced  to  the  antics  of 
a typical  truck  follower.  He  had  carried  a 
bucket  of  fish  some  distance  from  the  truck 
and  began  pouring  its  contents  into  the 
water.  Whipping  through  the  air  across  the 
stream  came  a spinner,  aimed  most  likely 
at  a point  near  the  bucket,  but  headed 
instead  right  at  Pete.  The  spinner  chunked 
right  into  Pete’s  arm  and  the  hooks  luckily 
imbedded  in  the  fabric  of  his  jacket. 

Pete  looked  at  the  spinner  dangling  from 
his  sleeve  and  at  the  fisherman  across  the 
stream,  holding  his  rod  and  looking  puz- 
zled, and  probably  thinking  of  something 
appropriate  to  say.  Pete  didn’t  say 
anything.  He  just  started  walking  the 
couple  of  hundred  yards  back  to  the  fish 
truck  as  the  fisherman  stood  there  watch- 
ing his  line  quickly  vanishing  from  his  reel. 
In  a minute  or  two,  the  truck  was  around 
the  bend  and  gone,  taking  with  it  about 
150  yards  of  monofilament  and  one  errant 
spinner! 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 


“THREE  OUT  OF  FOUR’’ 

One  of  the  many  duties  of  a Waterways 
Patrolman  is  to  patrol  the  various  Fish 
Commission  Access  Areas  in  his  district. 
On  one  such  patrol,  I noticed  four  individu- 
als (three  males,  one  female)  sitting  on  a 
bench  and  drinking  beverages  from 
“throw-away”  containers.  Since  we  were 


having  a litter  problem  at  this  particular 
access,  I stopped  to  chat  with  the  four  and 
asked  them  to  make  sure  they  disposed  of 
their  empties  in  a proper  receptacle.  We 
talked  for  awhile  and  I noticed  that  one  of 
the  four  looked  very  familiar.  I mentioned 
how  familiar  his  face  was  and  he  said,  “It 
should  be,  you  arrested  me  here  last  year 
for  littering!”  With  that  reply  I asked  if 
anyone  else  among  the  four  had  ever  been 
caught  littering.  There  was  a slight  hesita- 
tion and  then  the  gentleman  to  his  right 
said,  “Yea,  the  same  night  he  was,”  and 
the  third  man  said  he  had  been  cited  for 
littering  the  year  before!  As  it  turned  out, 
the  young  lady  was  the  only  one  who  had  a 
clean  record. 

1 made  a comment  something  like,  “I 
suppose  I’m  wasting  my  time  lecturing 
you.”  Their  reply,  “Yep,  we  learned  our 
lesson,”  and  with  that  they  held  up  a paper 
bag  for  my  inspection.  Inside  the  bag  were 
all  their  empties,  their  snap-tops  and  the 
plastic  rings  which  had  held  the  cans 
together. 

As  I left  the  area,  I couldn't  help  but 
think  that  common  sense  is  a lot  cheaper 
than  a $75.00  lesson  in  conservation  and 
aesthetics. 

Barry  Pollock 
Waterways  Patrolman 
E/ Allegheny  County 


ABANDONED  — 

It  was  near  fifty  degrees  today,  the 
second  day  of  buck  season.  The  weather  is 
the  kind  that  every  outdoorsman  thrives 
on,  blue  sky  and  pleasantly  chilly.  1 walked 
about  five  miles  on  foot  patrol  along  one  of 
my  better  trout  streams;  saw  trout,  but  no 
fishermen.  Where  are  all  those  fishermen 
that  complain  about  the  crowds  all  spring? 
Could  it  be  that  they  are  the  crowds? 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/ Luzerne  County 


PUT  TO  GOOD  USE  — 

1 stopped  by  the  nursery  of  the  Mifflin 
County  Angling  and  Conservation  Club 
one  day  recently  to  see  what  progress  the 
club  had  made  in  rearing  their  initial  allot- 
ment of  fingerling  trout  as  part  of  the 
Commission's  Cooperative  Nursery  Pro- 


gram. 1 was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  that 
the  trout  had  put  on  excellent  growth  in 
such  a relatively  short  time,  with  many 
trout  being  eight  inches  long  or  more.  This 
was  accomplished  at  a rate  of  about  two 
inches  a month  since  the  club  received 
their  fingerlings.  1 found  out  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  commercial  feed  supple- 
mented with  some  venison  from  the  Game 
Protector  from  otherwise  unusable  road- 
kills,  the  club  members  had  begun  feeding 
carp  meat  taken  from  filets  of  fish  caught 
by  them  from  the  Juniata  River.  I had 
never  heard  of  feeding  carp  to  trout  before, 
but  the  apparent  good  results  show  use  for 
this  sometimes  considered  undesirable  food 
fish. 

Larry  R.  Baker 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Mifflin /Juniata  Counties 


SNAKE  EYES 

Mr.  Robert  Usoff,  46  Madison  Street, 
Franklin,  had  an  unusual  find  while  hunt- 
ing last  December. 

While  hunting  along  Sugar  Creek  near 
Wyattville  his  dog  found  a rattlesnake. 
The  snake  was  dead  but  not  decomposed, 
thus  giving  to  the  opinion  that  it  had  been 
out  of  the  den  not  long  before.  Few  rattle- 
snakes are  found  in  this  area  and  fewer  still 
should  be  out  and  about  in  December. 

Cloyd  W.  Hollen 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST! 

April  12,  1980  — Opening  Day  Trout 
Season:  A best  left  unidentified  Manheim, 
Lancaster  County,  male  is  not  being 
married  today!  He  called  my  office  in 
November  of  1979  to  make  sure  that  his 
wedding  day  did  not  interfere  with  the 
opening  day. 

Kerry  L.  Messerle 

Coordinator  of 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen 


“ROAD  FISHING ” 

A few  years  ago  the  Game  Commission 
outlawed  road  hunting.  I have  run  across  a 
similar  situation  in  fishing.  This  particular 
angler  drives  on  the  highway  along  the 
stream  looking  for  rising  fish.  Upon  seeing 
a raise,  he  immediately  stops  and  fishes  for 
this  fish.  Sorry,  Wayne,  your  secret  is  out. 
(Incidentally,  he  does  quite  well!) 

John  W.  Weaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Columbia/Montour  Counties 
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■IELP! 

[ 

That's  what  is  needed  from  more  sports- 
nen  who  use  Commission  Access  Areas  on 
>ur  lakes  and  rivers.  Those  same  sportsmen 
vho  fall  victim  to  vandalism  while  leaving 
heir  parked  cars  to  enjoy  their  beloved 
port.  If  more  people  would  report  vandal- 
sm  as  it  is  happening,  we  could  have  a 
;reater  chance  of  controlling  this  problem. 

One  night,  while  patrolling  with  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Joseph  Bartley,  we  spoke 
with  a “victim”  who  uses  the  access  area  at 
^ake  Wallenpaupack  regularly.  In  talking 
with  the  gentleman  we  learned  he  had  been 
. witness  to  several  incidents  but  failed  to 
eport  them!  WHY?  If  you  use  any  access 
rea  and  observe  anyone  throwing  bottles 
nd  cans,  destroying  toilet  facilities  or 
ising  language  which  is  offensive,  make  a 
lote  of  the  vehicle  registration,  number  of 
iccupants,  color  or  any  other  distinguishi- 
ng features  which  could  help  us  apprehend 
hose  who  are  spoiling  YOUR  fun. 
Anything  is  better  than  nothing.  Remem- 
>er:  only  citizen  cooperation,  not  apathy, 
vill  solve  the  problem. 

Richard  Ader 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Pike  County 


“I  DIDN’T  KNOW!” 

While  checking  one  of  our  local  waters 
his  past  year  I came  upon  a man  who  gave 
oe  the  most  popular  saying  any  enforce- 
nent  officer  can  get,  “I  didn’t  know!”  I 
ibserved  this  gentleman  for  a while  before 
I checked  him.  Until  everything  was  said 
ind  done  I cited  the  man  for  five  violations 

!ie  had  committed:  fishing  in  closed  trout 
waters,  fishing  without  a valid  resident 
icense,  possession  of  trout  out  of  season, 
ittering,  and  to  top  it  off,  he  was  wearing  a 
Tandgun  for  which  the  permit  had  expired 
several  months  ago.  I found  a lot  of  inci- 
dents hard  to  believe  that  I’ve  run  into  in 
ny  six  years  of  being  a deputy,  but  this  one 
■anks  close  to  the  top.  When  a man  doesn't 
.ake  the  time  to  check  his  handgun  permit 
| ko  see  if  it  expired,  or  his  fishing  license,  or 
:ares  where  he  discards  his  litter,  or  check 
with  an  enforcement  office  to  see  if  certain 
areas  are  closed  to  fishing  . . . then  says,  “I 
didn’t  know  ...”  what  more  can  be  said? 

Raymond  C.  Hoffman 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Schuylkill  County 


IS  THAT  TAG  DISPLAYED? 

While  riding  with  and  assisting  Game 
Protector  Harshbarger  with  a check  of 
deer  kills  in  the  Straight  Creek  section  of 
Elk  County,  we  stopped  at  Camp  Invasion, 
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and  in  checking  the  deer  tags,  one  success- 
ful hunter  had  used  a fishing  license  holder 
to  keep  his  deer  tag  clean  and  dry. 

One  Pennsylvania  Angler  subscriber 
from  my  hometown  of  Huntingdon  threat- 
ened to  cancel  his  subscription  if  he  didn’t 
soon  see  a Stream  Note  from  yours  truly. 
OK,  Earl,  now  you  can  renew  for  another 
three  years. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


ROW,  MAN,  ROW! 

Rich  Wolfkill  of  the  Juniata  Jaycees 
based  in  Juniata  County  related  a humor- 
ous tale  to  me  during  the  banquet  the  club 
held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  musky 
tournament  the  group  sponsors  on  the 
Juniata  River.  It  seems  the  third-place 
musky  was  caught  by  a fellow  fishing  just 
below  Thompsontown.  He  caught  the  fish 
just  before  the  closing  time  of  the  contest 
at  4:00  p.m.  on  Sunday.  He  knew  he  had  to 
get  the  fish  registered  before  the  deadline 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a prize.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  fishing  from  a rowboat  with 
no  outboard  motor.  Rick  was  told  by  other 
contestants  that  were  in  the  area  that  the 
lucky  angler  rowed  to  shore  with  such  vigor 
it  appeared  he  had  “50  horsepower  oars”  in 
the  boat.  Using  these  high-powered  oars 
enabled  him  to  claim  the  $250.00  third 
prize  in  time! 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin/Juniata  Counties 


DEDICATED  FISHERMAN 

On  one  of  my  routine  patrols  of  the 
Fish-For-Fun  section  of  Fishing  Creek  1 
came  across  a man  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  in  a steady  rain.  This  in  itself  is  not 
unusual  but  he  was  also  on  crutches.  Upon 
inquiring,  Mr.  Lengel  told  me  he  had  been 
in  a motorcycle  accident  and  could  no 
longer  stay  away  from  one  of  his  favorite 
fishing  areas. 


John  W.  Weaver 
Waterways  Parolman 
Columbia / Montour  Counties 


GREAT  CATCH  — GREAT  RIVER 

Joe  Keppel,  of  Ambridge,  told  me  that 
he  caught  364  brown  trout  from  the  Clar- 
ion River  from  Ridgway  to  Hallton.  These 
trout  ranged  in  size  from  6 inches  to  19'/> 
inches.  All  were  caught  on  artificial  lures 
and  were  caught  in  the  1978  season.  Joe 
said  that  he  releases  all  of  the  trout  except 


for  six  that  had  been  hurt  beyond  recovery. 
Knowing  Joe  as  well  as  I do,  I can  attest  to 
the  above  information.  Joe  keeps  excellent 
records  of  all  of  his  catches.  He  is  a real 
conservationist. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


MOVING? 

Send  us  both  your 
old  and  new  addresses 
with  both  zipcodes. 


DISTANCE  NO  DETERRENT! 

In  checking  the  7-Day  Tourist  licenses 
sold  at  the  PFC  Walnut  Creek  Access 
Area  during  the  salmon  fishing  season,  I 
found  that,  in  addition  to  the  Ohio,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  fishermen,  some  had  trav- 
eled a good  distance  and  had  fished  in  the 
Erie  area.  Included  were:  Williamsburg, 
Kentucky;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia;  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario; 
Huston,  Texas;  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota; 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Panaorama 
City,  California;  along  with  several  from 
Michigan. 

We  hope  they  had  a good  time  and  will 
return  again  to  our  great  state. 

Cloyd  W.  Hollen 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Northwest  Regional  Office 


NOT  EXACTLY! 

Recently,  I was  talking  to  an  angler 
concerning  the  art  of  fishing,  which 
included  fly  fishing.  In  describing  the  tech- 
niques of  fly  fishing,  I used  the  work  "fi- 
nesse” and  I could  see  that  he  was  uncer- 
tain about  this  word.  After  a pause,  he 
said,  “Is  that  like  ‘Plop,  Plop,  Fizz, 
Fizz?’  ” What  could  I say? 

Robert  L.  Kish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cambria  County 


LANDING  LEAVES? 

While  on  routine  patrol  along  Route  5 in 
Erie,  I observed  an  elderly  gentleman  using 
a large  diameter  landing  net  to  scoop  up 
the  excess  leaves  in  his  front  yard. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Fish  of  most  species  feed 

all  year  long,  but  they  are  not  very  active  in 
the  winter  when  the  water  is  cold.  They 
will,  however,  take  notice  of  lively  minnows 
or  lures  with  plenty  of  action,  the  favorites 
of  those  hardy  souls  who  like  to  fish 
through  the  ice. 

Midges  are  fine  trout  flies,  but  an  artifi- 
cial midge  must  be  fished  with  a leader 
tapered  6 x or  7 x and  as  long  as  an  angler 
can  handle  effectively. 

Chain  pickerel  are  most  cooperative  fish, 

so  the  angler  can  go  after  them  in  hot 
weather  or  cool,  even  through  the  ice  in 
winter. 

A strange  lake  is  not  necessarily  a 

baffling  problem.  Simply  fish  the  most 
likely  spots  such  as  stream  inlets,  weedy 
bays,  shallow  water  around  islands  and 
points  of  land,  sunken  logs,  rocks,  or  sand 
bars,  and  always  over  underwater  weed 
beds. 

Light  rays  are  bent  as  they  enter  the 

water,  so  a fish  can  see  only  a limited 
distance.  Trout  or  bass  feeding  on  the 
surface  will  usually  be  found  in  8 to  16 
inches  of  water,  and  its  “window”  will  be 
about  15  inches  in  diameter.  At  18  inches 
in  depth,  the  “window”  will  be  about  50 
inches  in  diameter.  The  angler  must  take 
this  into  account  in  offering  a fly  for  a 
trout  or  a bass  bug  for  a bass. 


A splashy  rise  to  a floating  insect  is  not 

often  the  sign  of  a big  trout.  The  big  fellow 
does  not  waste  energy.  He  feeds  with  the 
least  possible  exertion,  and  often  the  only 
clue  that  an  angler  sees  is  a gentle  dimple 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  With  such  a 
target,  you  must  fish  “fine,"  carefully,  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  distance  between 
you  and  the  fish. 


Don't  insist  on  burying  the  point  of  a 

hook  in  a worm  or  other  bait.  No  fish 
knows  the  hook  point  as  a sign  of  danger. 

Feeding  trout  are  rarely  in  deep  water. 

So,  concentrate  on  the  pockets  in  riffles 
and  on  moving  currents  where  natural  food 
is  being  carried  to  the  fish. 

Fish  in  fast  water  are  feeding.  When  just 

loafing,  they  stay  in  quiet  water  where  they 
can  maintain  their  positions  with  little 
effort. 

A bay  in  a big  bed  of  water  lilies  is  a fine 

fishing  spot.  Make  the  first  casts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  then  cast  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  bay,  until  on  the  final  casts 
the  lure  almost  touches  the  bank  at  the 
back  of  the  bay.  If  the  angler  starts  casting 
far  back  into  the  bay,  he  almost  certainly 
disturbs  fish  holding  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  bay. 


Artificial  grasshoppers.  Muddler  min- 
nows, woolly  worms  and  dark  colored 
nymphs,  on  size  6 to  10  hooks,  are  good 
brown  trout  flies. 

Don't  go  on  any  fishing  trips  without  a 

supply  of  lively  worms.  There  are  times 
when  no  kind  of  artificial  lure  will  attract 
bass  or  trout,  but  they  will  hungrily  attack 
a wriggling  worm. 

Light  reflects  from  the  sides  of  a minnow 

or  any  other  fish  as  it  moves  around  in  the 
water.  It  is  this  flash  that  spoons  and 
spinners  imitate  when  they  are  made  to 
dart  and  twist  in  the  water. 

Spilt  shot  pinched  on  the  leader  or  line  a 

foot  or  so  above  the  lure  make  it  possible  to 
fish  streamers  with  spinning  gear  if  you  are 
not  able  to  obtain  streamers  with  weighted 
bodies. 


A tangle  of  logs  or  other  debris  at  the 

side  of  a stream  pool  is  just  as  hot  a fishing 
spot  as  it  is  in  a lake.  The  angler  must 
approach  it  quietly  and  fish  it  with  care, 
for  it  is  likely  to  hold  a good  trout  or  bass. 
The  lure  or  bait  can  be  floated  into  the  spot 
in  the  stream  current,  if  any,  or  cast  close 
to  the  obstruction  with  extreme  care. 


Be  patient  in  trying  to  land  or  net  a heavy 

fish.  Horsing  the  fish  can  easily  break  a 
leader  or  mono  line.  Let  the  spring  of  the 
rod  help  you  tire  the  fish.  Give  a little  line 
if  you  have  to,  and  in  time  the  steady 
pressure  will  wear  out  the  fish. 

A lure  or  bait  must  get  down  on  the 

bottom  in  a deep  hole  that  has  a “floor”  of 
rocks  or  gravel.  This  is  where  the  fish  will 
be  most  of  the  time  — especially  the  bigger 
ones. 

Lures  with  single  hooks  will  hold  fish  as 

well  as  treble  hooks,  and  they  make  it 
much  easier  to  return  a fish  unharmed  to 
the  water. 

Crickets,  fished  four  or  five  feet  under  a 

bobber,  are  excellent  bluegill  baits. 

In  rivers  and  creeks  fish  the  downstream 

side  of  a stump,  rock,  or  other  obstructions 
in  flowing  water.  The  current  slows  almost 
to  a stop  there  and  fish  like  to  lie  in  quiet 
water  and  wait  for  food  to  swim  or  drift 
within  their  range. 

Matching  the  hatch  is  an  art  of  great 

importance  for  all  trout  fly  fishing.  It  also 
applies  to  fishing  for  bass,  particularly  the 
smallmouth  in  streams.  Smalimouth  bass 
can  be  as  selective  as  trout  when  they  feed. 
The  angler  using  artificial  lures,  therefore, 
should  try  to  imitate  natural  foods  with 
which  the  bass  is  familiar. 
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BOA  TERS  SINGLED  OUT— 


F he  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act,  1979,  was  a gesture 
by  the  Congress  to  subdue  their  frustration  at  years  of  inability  to  develop  a national 
energy  plan.  That  Act  basically  instructed  the  Department  of  Energy  to  develop 
energy  conservation  and  rationing  programs  in  the  event  of  severe  and  intermittent 
energy  shortages.  Pursuant  to  this  law,  DOE  has  been  attempting  to  develop  both  a 
standby  gasoline  rationing  plan  (for  use  when  gasoline  shortages  reach  20%  or 
more)  and  a conservation  plan  for  lesser  levels  of  shortage.  DOE’s  other  job  is  to 
monitor  state  energy  conservation  plans,  with  the  all-present  threat  that  should  the 
state  plans  prove  unworkable,  a federal  plan  will  be  superimposed  on  the  states. 

However,  DOE  has  now  prepared  its  own  standby  program  and  has 
established  its  own  guidelines.  For  reasons  not  yet  explained  to  the  public,  DOE  has 
chosen  to  recommend  the  weekend  use  of  powerboats  for  purposes  such  as  angling 
be  prohibited.  Obviously  some  states  might  ignore  this  recommendation  by 
implementing  regulations  of  their  own,  but  since  DOE  has  already  set  a standard  it 
may  very  well  disapprove  a state  program  that  does  not  conform  to  it. 

This  is  typical  of  the  constant  threat  of  Big  Brother  intervention  into  States’ 
rights.  Albeit  the  American  public  can  make  their  feelings  known  more  effectively  to 
state  governments  than  to  the  feds,  since  this  is  a national  problem  we  can 
understand  some  of  DOE’s  thinking.  However,  when  it  comes  to  this  suggested 
program  we  think  they  are  way  off  track  in  discriminating  against  boating. 

Boating  consumes  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  annual  U.S.  oil 
consumption.  Obviously,  DOE  estimated  potential  savings  much  too  high. 

There  are  no  such  restrictions  indicated  to  be  applied  to  general  aviation, 
snowmobiling,  and  recreational  vehicles. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  nonpowered  boats  will  still  be  out  there  requiring 
the  same  amount  of  patrols  for  law  enforcement  and  watercraft  safety  purposes, 
and  the  largest  base  of  the  Boat  Fund,  which  is  Marine  Fuels  Tax,  would  drop  off 
tremendously. 

Although  April  7 was  the  final  deadline  for  comments,  we  believe  a number  of 
public  hearings  will  be  one  way  to  voice  outcries  against  this  DOE  proposal. 

If  strict  controls  are  ever  needed,  a simple  allocation  of  a certain  number  of 
ons  of  petroleum  products  per  month  to  boat  owners  could  very  well  be  an 

answer — maybe  it’s  too  simple! 
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LIKES  “HEAVY”  STUFF  — 

I enjoyed  Cecil  R.  Houser’s  article  about 
“Microparasites  in  Fish"  in  the  January, 
1980  Angler  and  I would  like  to  see  more 
articles  pertaining  to  fish  culture,  habitat, 
and  parasitology.  Thank  you. 

Eric  E.  Gheer 
Tyrone 


WHAT  ARE  THEY? 

Thank  your  for  the  only  magazine  I’ve 
ever  felt  compelled  to  read  from  cover  to 
cover.  My  favorite  outing  for  fish  is  with 
my  wife  and  two  girls  in  search  of  the 
prolific,  delicious  panfish.  I have  a ques- 
tion concerning  two  of  the  species;  the 
bluegill  and  sunfish.  After  filleting,  I often 
notice  tiny  black  nodules  embedded  within 
the  clean  white  meat.  These  show  up  in 
perhaps  one  of  ten  fish.  1 hope  you  can  tell 
me  what  they  might  be,  and  whether  they 
are  of  any  danger  to  us  or  the  fish.  The 
spots  are  as  small  a BB  from  a shotgun 
shell. 

My  ignorance  awaits  your  enlighten- 
ment. 

Please  commend  Russ  Gettig  for  captur- 
ing “Blackie”  at  it’s  best  on  the  cover  of 
January’s  issue. 

Dick  Jackson 
Philipsburg 

Many  fish  are  subject  to  parasite  infes- 
tations. Often  called  “black  grubs”  or 
“black  spot,”  their  appearance  is  not 
uncommon.  According  to  biologists,  even 
heavily  infected  fish  are  safe  to  eat.  Ed. 


BROKE  “DULLS  OF  WINTER” 

Thanks  to  Frank  Lucas  for  his  “Making 
Jigs  and  Molds”  (February  1980  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler ).  It  got  me  out  of  the  “dulls 
of  winter”  to  prepare  for  the  spring  thaw. 
Not  willing  to  wait  for  the  two-week  drying 
period  recommended  for  plaster  of  paris 
molds,  I made  a twelve  cavity  mold  for  #6 
jig  hooks  from  aluminum  bar  stock. 

Through  one  of  the  outdoor  magazines,  I 
found  a contact  in  California  that  supplies 
live  rubber  to  dress  the  gigs.  Received  a 
sample  this  past  weekend  and  made  a 


few  . . . took  them  with  me  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Boat  Show  today.  Local  Waterways 
Patrolman  Gerry  Crayton  commented 
favorably  and  suggested  additional  im- 
provements that  might  make  them  more 
effective. 

While  there,  extended  my  membership 
another  three  years  for  the  Angler  and 
enrolled  son.  Rich,  age  9,  an  avid  fisher- 
man and  boater,  in  the  P.L.A.Y.  program. 

If  possible,  get  a copy  of  this  note  to 
Frank  Lucas.  Be  glad  to  lend  him  my 
aluminum  mold  so  that  he  can  get  together 
a few  years’  supply  in  a short  time  — to 
help  him  maintain  his  “cheap”  (paragraph 
1,  page  14,  February  1908  Angler)  image. 

Our  gang  would  also  like  to  send  along 
our  favorable  comments  on  the  courtesy  of 
all  the  waterways  patrolmen,  ashore  and 
afloat,  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet. 

In  this  age  of  continuing  inflation  two  of 
the  best  bargains  around  are  a Pennsylva- 
nia fishing  license  and  a subscription  to  the 
Angler.  We  all  look  forward  to  every  issue 
and  our  days  on  the  water.  Thanks. 

Maurice  Tourville 
Pittsburgh 

PAYS  TO  BE  PREPARED! 

Last  trout  season,  my  buddy  and  I made 
a trip  to  Worlds  End  State  Park  for  a 
weekend  trout  fishing  outing. 

We  left  home  Saturday  afternoon.  (My 
buddy,  Glenn,  is  a mechanic  at  a local 
garage  and  had  to  work  Saturday  morn- 
ing.) 

Arriving  at  the  park  location,  we  went  to 
the  office  to  sign  for  a plot  to  pitch  our  tent 
for  the  night.  Finding  the  numbered  plot, 
we  set  up  camp  and  went  to  look  at  the 
stream.  Upon  returning,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  another  couple  also  on  “our”  plot. 
Seems  they  had  rented  that  piece  before  us 
but  the  office  man  had  forgotten  to  list  it  in 
the  book.  Result  — some  apologies  and 
tear  down  camp  and  move  to  another  plot. 
A real  nice  place  but,  rocky  foundation, 
and  our  tent  stakes  were  plastic.  A real 
problem  for  some,  but  we  stopped  and 
thought  this  one  out.  My  buddy  had  his 
tool  box  in  the  car  trunk.  We  opened  it  and 
found  that  he  had  about  18  screw  drivers  of 
various  sizes  — tent  stakes  if  ever  there 
were!  Glenn  believes  in  right  tools  for  the 
job.  We  had  to  use  a hammer  to  get  some 
of  them  deep  enough,  but  I’ll  say  one  thing, 
they  didn’t  pull  out!  Matter  of  fact,  we  had 
to  use  a claw  bar  to  get  some  of  them  out 
next  day  when  we  broke  camp. 

It  sure  pays  to  be  prepared  when  going 
to  a strange  place  to  camp.  Also,  we 
couldn’t  buy  or  gather  any  firewood  for  the 
firespot,  but  we  solved  that  one  too.  We 
went  about  5 miles,  found  a small  store  and 
bought  a bag  of  charcoal  brics  and  lighter 
fluid.  It  worked  better  than  wood,  no 


smoke  and  more  heat  from  less  fuel.  Oh 
yes,  we  also  caught  a few  nice  trout  on  our 
hand-tied  flies  next  morning,  but  had  to 
quit. 

Lucian  Ray 
Sunbury 


“NICE  GESTURE” 

The  enclosed  (gift)  subscription  is  for  a 
landowner  who  was  generous  enough  tc 
allow  us  to  lease  a choice  location  for  a* 
CO-OP  Nursery. 

Bill  Porter  visited  us  on  January  1 1 tc 
get  pictures  and  a story  for  an  article  or 
our  nursery  to  be  carried  in  your  fine 
magazine. 

Enos  Yoder,  the  landowner,  expressec 
interest  in  subscribing  to  your  publication 
and  asked  me  to  get  him  the  address.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a nice  gesture  to  get  it 
for  him.  We  should  have  thought  of  it  Iasi 
March  when  we  signed  the  lease,  but  all  we 
had  on  our  mind  then  was  “ Build  tht 
Nursery /” 

We  received  our  first  consignment  ol 
trout  on  June  8,  1979  and  they’re  doinjt 
fine.  Thanks  for  a fine  publication  fon 
anyone  who  fishes  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 

Lloyd  E.  King 
Past-President 
Mifflin  Coungy  Angling  anc 
Conservation  Club 

P.S.  “Past-President”  is  to  indicate  thai 
I stepped  down  after  four  years  to  get  some 
of  our  young  blood  more  deeply  involvec 
— not  a waning  interest! 


“40  CENTS  IS  RIDICULOUS” 

I just  received  my  copy  of  the  February 
issue  of  the  Angler  and  have  just  read  the 
article  on  making  jigs.  I think  that  one  ol 
the  neglected  areas  in  fishing  is  the  dress- 
ing of  jigs.  In  most  articles,  a few  words  are 
said  about  using  hair  or  marabou  and  that , 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  informatior 
presented. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  there  is  a great 
variety  of  flies  that  interest  fish,  there 
ought  to  be  a similar  variety  of  jig  dress 
ings.  Some  fly  dressings  are  directly  trans 
ferable,  i.e.,  with  little  change  they  can  be 
used  on  jigs,  but  many  can  not. 

Surely  one  or  more  of  your  writers  coulc 
come  up  with  a little  more  information  or 
the  subject. 

I would  also  like  to  see  articles  on  the 
following: 

1 . How  to  bone  shad,  carp  or  suckers, 
know  that  this  can  be  done,  because  oui  | 
local  fish  store  offers  boned  shad  from  time 
to  time  and  smoked  boned  shad  almos 
year-round.  How  does  one  do  this?  I 
photographs  are  used  in  such  an  article 
please  make  sure  they  will  print  well.  Lin< 
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drawings  might  be  better. 

2.  How  to  clean  a turtle,  also  accompa- 
nied by  photographs.  Most  such  articles  go 
into  detail  on  how  to  remove  the  carapace 
from  the  plastron,  but  leave  one  there. 
They  may  advise  one  to  save  the  eggs.  I’m 
not  sure  if  I would  recognize  the  eggs  if  I 
saw  them.  Also,  does  one  skin  the  legs? 

3.  How  to  make  other  lures,  such  as 
spoons  or  plugs  from  materials  easily  found 
around  the  house  or  business.  For  instance, 
spoon  blades  can  be  made  from  the  metal 
banding  found  on  construction  sites.  You 
merely  have  to  be  fast  before  it  goes  to  the 
local  landfill. 

4.  Raising  worms,  or  at  least  keeping 
them,  so  that  a source  of  winter  bait  is 
,always  available. 

An  additional  item  is  the  cost  of  the 
magazine.  In  this  day  and  age,  40  cents  is 
ridiculous.  Could  you  not  raise  the  price 
and  become  more  competitive  in  size?  It 
seems  to  me  the  Angler  has  been  getting  a 
little  thinner  as  the  years  go  by. 

A.  Hughes 
Williamsport 

Most  of  the  material  you  seek,  Mr. 
Hughes  (If  “A”  is  for  Agnes,  forgive  me!), 
has  at  one  time  or  another  been  printed  in 
the  Angler  — or  will  be. 

Our  March  issue,  e.g.,  covered  turtles;  in 
April’s  issue,  Margaret  Zaimes  told  how  to 
hone  a shad.  George  Dolnack  comple- 
mented the  text  with  photographs  showing 
the  technique.  Few  good  shad  boners  are 
artists,  thus  we  must  rely  on  a good 
photographer  to  record  good  technique  by 
someone  adept  in  boning  shad. 

Raising  and  keeping  worms:  it  was  done 
many  years  ago.  But,  for  those  who  missed 
that,  we  have  a new  article  on  “ fresh  bait 
all  winter”  scheduled  for  late  summer. 
Watch  for  it. 

Most  home-crafters  seem  to  prefer  to 
purchase  spoon  blanks  to  fashion  their 


own  — using  scrap  metal  might  be  a good 
free-lance  project. 

Plugs,  homemade,  that  is,  were  covered  a 
number  of  times  within  the  last  calendar 
year:  “ Making  and  Fishing  the  Mini- 
Plugs Frank  Lucas,  January,  1979; 
“ Taylor-Made  Lures,”  Don  Shiner,  Part 
I — April,  1979,  Part  II — May,  1979. 

Getting  thinner?  Quite  to  the  contrary! 
With  the  exception  of  the  publication  of  a 
limited  number  of  special  editions  of  48  and 
64  pages,  the  Angler’s  present  32-page 
format  has  been  around  a long  time.  It  just 
looks  thinner  alongside  “the  big  ones” 
whose  ad  space  alone  is  many  times  the  size 
of  the  magazine  in  your  hands  at  the 
moment.  Enjoy  your  “40  cents  worth,” 
there’s  no  telling  how  long  you’ll  be  able  to! 
Ed. 

LOSE  TACKLE? 

Found:  fishing  rod  and  reel  at  the  park- 
ing lot  of  Yellow  Creek  State  Park  where 
Little  Yellow  Creek  enters  the  lake.  If  you 
can  identify,  call  412-459-8538. 

James  A.  Farrell 
Blairsville 

STANDOFF! 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Williamson 

Your  article  on  sturgeon  ancestry  isn’t 
quite  correct. 

The  fact  is  no  one  has  ever  proved  fish 
and  other  life  to  be  millions  of  years  old.  It 
is  just  a plain,  old  assumption.  (Evolution 
is  a no-no.) 

Scientific  evidence  supports  the  theory 
the  earth  could  be  very  young. 

1.  Rapid  decay  of  earth’s  magnetic 
field.  (Dr.  Barnes) 

2.  The  rate  of  heat  loss  from  the 
earth’s  center. 

3.  Second  law  of  thermo  dynamics. 


4.  The  small  amount  of  helium  found 
in  the  world. 

5.  Small  amount  of  nickel  in  the  sea. 

6.  Small  amount  of  sediment  action 
found  on  ocean  floors  and  by 
rivers. 

7.  Presence  of  human  fossil  foot 
prints  in  Paluxey  riverbed  in 
Texas. 

8.  Small  amount  cosmic  dust  found 
on  earth  and  the  moon. 

9.  Mandel’s  law  of  biogenesis  is 
another  fact  contradicting  evolu- 
tion and  an  old  earth. 

Lastly,  there  are  1000  or  more  scientists 
who  firmly  believe  evolution  is  impossible. 

I believe  you  owe  us  a correction  on  the 
orgin  of  sturgeon. 

L.  Anderson 
Denver 

Not  so.  Mr.  Williamson  espoused  no 
personal  Darwinistic  convictions  of  his  own 
— he  merely  stated:  “ Scientists  be- 
lieve . . .”  which  sounds  very  much  like  what 
you’re  telling  us.  The  only  difference,  as  I 
see  it,  is  that  you  have  “1,000  or  more 
scientists ...”  — Mr.  Williamson  might 
have  more,  or  less,  we  really  don’t  know. 
Touche  to  both  of  you!  For  my  part,  I much 
prefer  to  think  of  Adam  as  my  earliest 
ancestor.  Ed. 


ANY  WAY? 

I wonder  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
could  help  me  on  this  question.  Is  there  any 
way  to  give  plastic  worms  the  aroma  or 
scent  they  should  have?  I’m  talking  about 
giving  old  plastic  worms  a fish-appealing 
scent.  I’ve  enjoyed  your  magazine  for 
about  7 years  and  intend  to  keep  receiving 
it.  Thank  you  very  much  and  I hope  you 
can  help  me. 

Robert  Nemec 
Charleroi 

How  about  it  readers?  Has  anyone  a 
“secret”  formula  to  share?  Ed. 


NEEDS  NET  INFO  — 

I have  tried  local  sources  to  find  litera- 
ture on  net  making,  but  no  luck.  We  have 
some  landing  nets  that  need  new  mesh  and 
we  would  like  to  dress  them  with  new  mesh 
to  suit  our  own  satisfaction.  Can  you  direct 
me  to  such  literature? 

Harry  Long,  Jr. 

Allentown 

Once  again  we’ll  have  to  seek  our  read- 
ers’ help.  We’d  appreciate  hearing  from 
anyone  knowing  of  such  literature.  Ed. 


For  all  Keystone  Staters  — 

Subscribe  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler! 
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State 

Zipcode 

□ New 

□ Renewal 

Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!) 

□ $4.00 — 1 year 

□ $10.00 — 3 years 

MAIL  TO 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
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Waterside  Wanderings 


by  Linda  Steiner 


^Every  day  that  I’m  trout  fishing  is 
full  of  small  adventures,  most  of 
which  are  not  related  to  fish.  These 
little  experiences  are  part  of  the 
reason  that  we  all  keep  going  fishing, 
whether  we  are  consciously  aware  of  it 
or  not.  After  all,  fishing  would  become 
a boring  pastime  if  all  that  happened 
when  we  were  on  the  stream  was  that 
we  caught  fish,  even  though  some  of 
us  wouldn’t  mind  an  hour  or  two  of 
reeling  in  fish  after  fish.  But  that’s 
about  all  we  could  stand  and  our 
minds  would  start  wandering, 
searching  for  something  new. 

I have  never  been  in  the  outdoors 
for  even  a short  time,  in  forest,  field, 
or  along  the  waterside,  that  I didn’t 
see  something  interesting  that  made 
me  glad  to  be  there.  Springtime  and 
trout  fishing  are  two  of  the  best 
reasons  to  be  along  a stream  or  lake, 
to  store  another  year’s  small 
adventures  in  our  outdoors  memories, 
or  to  have  our  curiosity  sparked 
enough  by  what  we  see  to  want  to 
learn  more  about  it. 

In  the  spring  pools  between  a 
forested  swamp  and  the  banks  of  my 
favorite  trout  stream,  small,  slim 
forms  darted  under  the  leafy  bottom 
debris  when  I passed  with  my  outsized 
hipboots  and  trout  rod.  I paused  and 
waited,  for  here  was  something  I like 
to  see  almost  as  much  as  the  trout. 
Soon  shy  salamanders  were  sneaking 
out  of  their  hiding  places,  and  the  pool 
became  filled  with  several  dozen  of 
the  handsome  green  and  yellow 
creatures. 

These  salamanders  are  well  known 
to  almost  every  trout  fisherman, 
although  they  might  not  know  them  as 
Red  Spotted  Newts,  so  called  in  honor 
of  their  bright  red,  dotted  markings. 
The  water  in  the  trout  stream  was  still 
quite  cold,  but  the  smaller  wayside 
pools  had  warmed  enough  that  the 
salamanders  were  feeling  frisky.  Like 
most  other  amphibians,  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  after  they 


emerge  from  hibernation  is  the 
perpetuation  of  their  species:  finding  a 
mate. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the 
salamanders  congregated  in  the  pools, 
and  as  I watched,  several  pairs 
engaged  in  an  odd  wrestling  match, 
the  male  gripping  the  female  around 
the  chest  or  neck  as  they  rolled  over 
and  over,  tails  lashing,  cheek  to  cheek 
in  a courtship  dance.  During  their 
breeding  season,  it’s  easy  to  tell  the 
males  as  they  have  black,  nonslip  pads 
on  their  hind  toes  and  the  inside  of 
their  back  legs,  for  grasping  the 
females.  Later  the  females  will  lay 
their  eggs  singly  attached  to 
underwater  vegetation. 

Besides  being  the  salamander  that 
is  most  familiar  to  fishermen,  the  Red 
Spotted  Newt  is  a common  sight  to 
folks  who  visit  the  forested  uplands, 
but  they  see  it  in  quite  a different 
form.  Although  the  adult  salamanders 
in  the  puddle  are  aquatic,  in  a younger 
stage,  as  Red  Efts,  they  lived  on  land. 
Then  they  were  dressed  in  bright 
scarlet,  their  backs  decorated  with 
red,  black-rimmed  spots.  Although 
the  newt’s  eggs  were  laid  in  the  water 
and  hatched  into  tiny,  olive-colored 
larvae,  they  transformed  into  red  efts 
and  emerged  on  land.  They  lived  in 


moist  woodlands  for  two  or  three 
years,  eating  insects,  worms  and 
spiders,  and  then  returned  to  the 
water  for  their  transformation  back 
into  an  olive-green,  swimming 
salamander. 

Spring  seems  to  be  the  time  of  the 
amphibian,  as  many  are  now  just 
emerging  from  hibernating  in  the 
bottom  of  streams  and  ponds  and  so 
are  often  seen  by  trout  fishermen. 
Spring  peepers,  diminutive  tree  frogs, 
started  calling  before  most  other  frogs 
were  even  thinking  of  singing.  One 
night,  a group  of  us  were  camping  and 
knew  we  had  to  get  some  sleep  so  we 
could  be  on  the  stream  at  dawn.  But 
the  peepers,  and  probably  the 
anticipation,  kept  us  up  almost  all 
night.  But  then,  we  learned  not  to 
pitch  our  tent  to  the  edge  of  a pond, 
even  if  it  is  picturesque.  Spring 
peepers,  heard  but  rarely  seen,  bear  a 
small,  dark  cross  on  their  back,  for 
which  they  are  scientifically  named 
Hyla  crucifer. 

Chorus  and  wood  frogs  join  the 
peeper’s  trilling  early  in  the  year,  then 
the  leopard,  pickerel  and  green  frogs  j 
and  toads  join  in.  Lastly,  the  big 
bullfrogs  join  the  mating  chorus, 
singing  as  an  invitation  to  prospective 
mates  and  to  challenge  other  males.  In 
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that  respect,  their  courting  behavior  is 
not  so  different  from  the  birds, 
although  it  would  take  a real  frog 
lover  to  prefer  their  song. 

Early  in  fishing  season,  there  may 
be  wood  or  chorus  frogs  “quacking” 
and  “squeaking”  in  a spring  pool  by 
the  creek,  while  on  another  day, 
almost  everywhere  I waded  into  the 
stream  to  cast,  I jumped  a leopard 
frog  from  the  bank.  These  are 
returning  to  the  water  for  the  same 
activity  as  the  newts.  I have  often 
encountered  the  spotted,  green  and 
brown  leopard  frogs  far  from  the 
water  in  summer,  in  hilltop  grassy 
meadows,  earning  the  nickname  of 
“meadow  frog.” 

One  spring  day,  my  husband  and  I 
decided  to  take  a break  from  stream 
fishing  to  try  our  luck  on  panfish  from 
a small  pond.  The  water  there  was 
warming  faster  than  in  the  creek,  and 
we  had  heard  the  crappies  and  sunfish 
were  biting.  This  sounded  like  fun, 
with  the  chance  of  a fish  fry  for 
supper.  The  fishing  was  difficult  as 
the  banks  were  brushy,  and  the 
catching  was  slow.  Luckily,  there  was 
another  show,  so  I wasn’t  bored. 
Small,  dark  creatures  kicked  for  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  when  I first 
approached,  but  once  I had  cast  my 
rod  and  sat  quietly  watching  the 
bobber,  they  returned,  paddling 
toward  shore.  Soon  there  were  dozens 
of  American  toads,  the  common 
garden  type,  floating,  splashing  and 
croaking  in  the  shallows. 

I wouldn’t  call  them  a “chorus”  of 
toads,  because  it’s  not  that  melodious, 
unless  you’re  a female  toad.  But  the 
males  gathered  along  the  shore, 
calling  to  the  ladies  and  attracting 


more  males  to  the  sing-along.  As  they 
floated  or  took  up  drier  station  on 
drifting  sticks  and  among  shoreline 
weeds,  they  inflated  their  throat  sacs 
and  sang,  with  their  mouths  closed. 
Toads  can  even  sing  under  water, 
keeping  both  their  mouth  and  nostrils 
closed,  because  the  air  from  their 
lungs  to  the  throat  sac  still  passes  over 
their  vocal  cords.  With  round  sacs 
filled  almost  to  bursting,  they 
reminded  me  of  blowing  bubblegum. 

Sometimes  battles  ensued  among 
the  males,  with  much  clambering  over 
each  other  and  splashing.  Other  toads 
joined  in  the  melee,  even  though  the 
fight  had  started  between  just  two.  As 
with  many  other  animals,  aggression 
between  the  males  seems  to  be  a part 
of  their  breeding  behavior.  It  may  all 
be  serious  to  toads,  but  the  squabbling 
and  croaking  reminded  me  of  little 
guys  puffing  out  their  chests  to 
impress  the  crowd. 

Unlike  frogs,  which  lay  eggs  in 
clumps  or  clusters,  these  toads  lay 
long,  gelatinous  strings  in  which  the 
dark  eggs  are  imbedded.  Many 
fishermen  have  seen  the  twisted 
masses  in  the  shoreline  shallows, 
much  larger  once  they  have  swelled 
with  water. 

In  a series  of  pools  left  in 
depressions  in  large  flat  rocks  along 
another  trout  stream,  the  toad  eggs 
had  just  hatched.  There  must  have 
been  many  thousands  of  tadpole  fry  in 
the  puddles,  crammed  into  black 
masses,  so  small  they  could  barely 
swim.  Some  of  the  eggs  had  been  laid 
in  pools  that  were  too  temporary. 

They  had  already  evaporated  and  the 
black  tadpoles  were  dead.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  the  other  puddles 


would  last  the  seven  to  eight  weeks 
needed  for  the  hatchlings  to  grow  to 
young  toads.  But  toads  lay  so  many 
eggs,  4,000  or  more  per  female,  that 
there  are  always  enough  that  survive. 

Later  in  the  spring,  while  walking 
along  a pond  bank,  I suddenly  realized 
that  with  each  step  I took,  something 
was  jumping  in  the  grass.  It  was  just 
after  a rain  and  the  ground  was  damp, 
a perfect  time  for  the  hordes  of  baby 
toads,  which  were  making  the 
commotion,  to  be  on  the  move.  The 
little  toads  were  departing  the 
pondside  for  a terrestrial  existence  for 
the  rest  of  their  days,  except  for 
mating  forays  to  the  water.  There 
must  have  been  thousands  of  tiny, 
metamorphosed  toads  there,  so  small 
that  one  could  perch  comfortably  on 
the  tip  of  my  finger. 

Emerging  turtles  also  have  a way  of 
running,  well,  not  running,  but 
crawling  into  me  when  I’m  fishing.  In 
a bog  near  a trout  stream,  I saw  a 
number  of  painted  turtles  sunning 
themselves  on  logs,  getting  the  most 
warmth  out  of  the  spring  sunshine, 
and  a box  turtle,  newly  emerged  from 
spending  the  winter  underground,  met 
me  on  the  waterside  path. 

Turtles  seem  to  make  trouble  for 
themselves  this  time  of  year  and  in 
early  summer  by  crossing  roads  from 
the  water  to  higher  ground  to  feed  or 
lay  eggs.  So  if  you  see  someone  has 
put  a “Turtle  Crossing”  sign  up  along 
the  road,  slow  down,  this  time  it  might 
not  be  a joke. 

Driving  to  a fishing  spot  one  warm 
day,  we  had  to  stop  the  car  twice  to 
move  wood  turtles  off  the  road, 
because  they  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
get  out  of  the  traffic.  These  are 
attractive  turtles  with  orange 
markings  on  their  neck  and  legs  and 
are  adorned  with  a bright  yellow  and 
black  pattern  on  their  bottom  shell. 
The  top  shell,  or  carapace,  may  not  be 
colorful,  but  it  has  a sculptured, 
concentric  design  that  makes  it 
unusual.  Wood  turtles  return  to  the 
water  to  hibernate,  but  spend  the  rest 
of  their  time  in  the  uplands. 

Small  adventures  wijh  turtles,  frogs 
and  salamanders  may  not  be  what  the 
trout  fisherman  goes  looking  for  when 
he  leaves  in  the  morning  with  a vest 
full  of  gear,  a couple  of  rods  and  a 
pair  of  patched  hipboots.  But, 
hopefully,  thoughts  of  catching  fine 
trout  will  not  be  the  only  memories 
that  come  home  with  him. 
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MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

TT ripping  the  light  fantastic  around  a 
Maypole  is  not  my  idea  of  the  best  way 
to  usher  in  this  month.  My  two  uncoor- 
dinated left  feet  would  much  prefer  a 
streamside  jaunt  to  enjoy  the  rebirth 
of  spring. 

The  earth  is  warm  from  sunlight 
filtering  through  still  sparsely  leafed 
branches  and  moist  from  all  those 
April  showers  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  spring  flowers. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit  presides  over  vio- 
lets of  every  hue.  The  waxy  white 
Mayflower  hides  under  its  umbrella- 
like leaf.  The  delicate  perfume  of  late 
blooming  trailing  arbutus  drifts  from 
an  adjacent  hillside  to  mingle  with  the 
musky  smell  of  wet  moss  underfoot. 

When  trout  rise  to  the  flies  you  tied 
last  winter  and  the  children  dangle 
their  worm  baited  hooks  from  unso- 
phisticated poles  waiting  for  the 
bobber  to  indicate  a nibble  ...  it  is 
then  we  know  spring  has  come  to  stay. 

If  the  bobber  bobbed  and  the  child 
retrieved  with  frequency  . . . you’ll 
have  enough  panfish  to  prepare  a deli- 
cious meal. 

Succulent  they  will  be  if  quickly 
fried  in  sizzling  butter  or  bacon  drip- 
pings and  served  piping  hot  with  a 
squish  of  fresh  lemon.  When  prepared 
as  soon  as  possible  after  catching,  they 
do  not  need  any  additional  seasoning. 

If  you  prefer  your  bluegills,  sunfish 
and  perch  sans  bones;  skin  and  filet 
them  before  dipping  in  the  following 
mixture. 

xfi  cup  flour 

x/i  cup  white  cornmeal 

x/i  tsp  paprika 

1 tsp  finely  chopped  parsley 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Mix  all  ingredients  in  a plastic  bag. 
Dip  filets  in  milk  or  beaten  egg.  Add  a 
tablespoon  of  cold  water  to  the  egg 
before  beating.  Drop  fish  into  bag  and 
shake  until  filets  are  well  coated. 

Coated  fish  may  be  fried  in  a small 
amount  of  oil  or  other  shortening.  If 
you  have  a large  quantity  of  these 
small  fish,  you  may  prefer  baking  or 


broiling  the  lot.  If  so,  drizzle  melted 
butter  or  margarine  over  the  coating 
before  popping  into  oven  or  broiler. 
Small  fish  filets  are  on  the  thin  side 
and  do  not  require  lengthy  cooking. 

If  the  available  filets  are  not  enough 
to  feed  the  hungry  mouths  of  your 
family,  use  them  to  make  a New 
England  type  of  fish  chowder. 

4 to  5 cups  diced  potatoes 

1 cup  diced  celery 

1 small  to  medium  onion,  chopped 
fine 

2 tsp  salt 

'/>  tsp  black  pepper 

The  above  basic  recipe  may  be 
varied  by  adding  diced  raw  carrots  to 
the  initial  ingredients.  Place  the  above 
ingredients  in  pot,  cover  with  water 
and  cook  until  potatoes  are  tender. 

While  the  vegetables  are  cooking, 
poach  the  fish  in  enough  water  to 
cover.  Season  water  with  thyme,  small 
bay  leaf  and  salt.  When  fish  is  cooked, 
remove  and  flake.  Strain  liquid  and 
reserve. 

Make  a white  sauce  to  thicken 
soup. 


'/?  cup  margarine  or  butter  melted 

2/3  cup  four 

1 qt.  skimmed  or  whole  milk 

Blend  flour  into  melted  margarine 
until  paste  forms.  Gradually  combine 
milk  and  continue  stirring  over  low 
heat  until  milk  thickens.  Do  not  boil. 
Add  thickened  milk,  fish  broth  and 
flaked  fish  to  potato  mixture.  Stir  and 
cook  over  low  heat  until  all  is  blended 
and  very  hot.  I repeat:  do  not  boil. 

If  you’ve  been  dropping  your  lines  in 
a farm  pond  or  into  any  of  the  state 
lakes,  you  may  have  a mess  of  pickerel. 
We  all  know  these  fish  are  very  bony 
and  the  meat  is  difficult  to  separate 
from  the  bones. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  prepare  a 
bony  fish  is  to  skin  and  filet  it.  Then 
run  the  uncooked  meat  through  a meat 
grinder  or  blender.  Use  the  finest 
blade  in  the  grinder  and  there  will  be 
no  bones  to  contend  with.  Use  the 
ground  fish  to  make  fish  cakes. 

Before  grinding,  chop  a small  onion 
and  add  it  to  the  fish  as  it  is  run 
through  the  grinder.  After  the  filets 
are  ground,  add  finely  chopped  pars- 
ley, salt  and  pepper,  soft  bread  crumbs 
and  1 beaten  egg.  Mix  thoroughly. 
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Shape  into  patties,  dust  with  flour  or 
coat  with  fine  cracker  crumbs.  Fry  in 
hot  oil  or  shortening  about  1 5 minutes, 
turning  once.  Serve  with  tartar,  cheese 
or  horseradish  sauce.  After  making 
patties,  I place  them  in  the  refrigerator 
until  chilled  before  cooking.  Or,  roll 
fish  mixture  into  walnut  sized  balls, 
coat,  chill  and  deep  fry  to  make  an 
excellent  cocktail  snack. 

Back  in  the  days  when  our  children 
enjoyed  pond  and  lake  fishing,  Dad  cut 
pork  rind  into  fish-shaped  lures  and 
attached  it  to  their  hooks.  Don’t  know 
what  it  was  about  the  rind  but,  when  it 
was  skittered  across  the  surface  water, 
we  always  ended  up  with  a good  mess 
of  pickerel. 

Several  years  ago  Charley  and  I 
loaded  our  cartop  boat  and  headed  for 
the  Dauphin  area  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  (just  a few  miles  north  of 
Harrisburg)  to  fish  for  bass.  His  favor- 
ite lure  at  that  time  was  the  floating 
humpbacked  Rebel  plug  which,  he 
insisted,  would  always  tempt  the  bass. 
I don’t  know  if  it  angered  or  tempted 
the  fish  to  grab  it;  whatever  the  reason, 
it  did  catch  fish. 

Now,  I’m  a lazy  kind  of  fisherman 


and  will  frequently  let  the  line  trail 
behind  the  boat  while  I read  or  look  at 
the  surrounding  countryside.  As  twi- 
light approached,  I put  my  book  aside 
and  kept  my  eye  on  the  plug  which 
suddenly  took  a nosedive.  Grabbing 
that  rod,  I started  to  reel  in  and,  as 
always,  I was  afraid  of  losing  the  fish. 
As  it  neared  the  boat,  we  realized  it 
was  not  a bass  — instead  it  was  a 
good-sized  channel  cat. 

Until  the  time  of  my  lucky  catch  we 
had  always  thought  it  took  sinkers  and 
bottom  fishing  to  catch  any  of  the 
catfish  in  the  river.  My  24-incher 
disproved  that  theory  and  provided  a 
lot  of  good  eating. 

Catfish  cut  into  scallop  size  chunks, 
marinated  and  broiled  on  the  outdoor 
charcoal  grill  will  convert  any  nonlover 
of  fish  to  come  back  for  seconds. 

Marinade  Sauce 

'/3  cup  soy  sauce 
'/j  cup  sugar 
1 tbsp  sherry 

1 or  2 inch  piece  ginger  root, 
crushed 

1 clove  garlic,  crushed 


Combine  above  ingredients  and 
marinate  fish  for  at  least  one  hour. 
Place  chunks  on  thin  metal  skewers 
and  broil  about  10  minutes.  Turn  and 
brush  with  marinade  while  broiling. 
To  serve,  remove  from  skewer  and 
pour  sauce  over  fish. 

We’ve  done  a bit  of  moving  around 
in  this  lengthy  marriage  of  ours  and 
have  always  checked  and  fished  the 
surrounding  waters  of  each  new  area. 
The  variety  and  abundance  of  fish  in 
the  waters  of  Pennsylvania  make  it 
possible  for  all  of  us  to  travel  relatively 
short  distances  to  enjoy  fishing.  Make 
it  more  fun  this  year.  Plan  car  pooling 
with  the  family  next  door  and  have  a 
real  family  outing  at  the  nearest  lake, 
river  or  stream  open  to  public  fishing. 
In  this  way,  you  can  help  the  nation 
conserve  energy  and  at  the  same  time, 
help  to  fight  inflation  by  sharing  fuel 
costs  with  your  friendly  neighbors. 


Book  Review  — 

For  a number  of  years  Margaret 
Zaimes  has  been  cooking  up  a storm 
and  telling  East  Coast  fishermen  all 
about  it  in  her  “Fin  Fare”  column  in 
Angler’s  News,  the  fine  little  publica- 
tion that  a great  number  of  Jerseyites 
and  Pennsylvanians  alike  have  come 
to  depend  upon  for  the  latest  in  salt- 
water fishing  reports.  Thus  it  comes 
as  no  surprise  that  her  recently 
released  cookbook  is  titled:  “The 
Best  of  Fin  Fare.’’  This  paperback, 
about  the  size  of  three  Pennsylvania 
Anglers,  sells  for  the  modest  fee  of 
$5.95. 

Margaret  does  a good  bit  of  “visit- 
ing” throughout  the  book,  giving  the 
reader  some  insight  into  how  each 
recipe  came  into  being.  And,  some  of 
the  recipes  were  obviously  born  of 
necessity  — like  what  to  do  when 
you’ve  caught  more  blues  than  you 
thought  could  bite  in  one  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  “accepted”  fare,  Margaret 
tells  how  to  cook  and  enjoy,  e.g., 
shark,  skate,  and  squid.  Carp- 
Wilkes-Barre  style,  Delaware  River 
Shad,  and  just  about  everything  in 
between  are  covered.  A real  down- 
to-earth  piece,  in  plain  English,  the 
book  is  available  directly  from  Pin 
Oak  Books,  6117  Smithfield  St., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17112.  Add  6%  sales 
tax  for  copies  mailed  to  Pennsylvania 
addresses  plus  ,70c  postage  and 
handling.  ( Not  available  from  any  Fish 
Commission  office.) 
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Lending  Nature  a Helping  Hand 


Trap  nets  are  used  to  take  brood  stock  from  recently 
thawed  waters  of  Presque  Isle  lagoons.  Traps  are 
set  in  known  spawning  routes;  checked  daily  through 
the  spawning  period.  After  trap  is  opened,  below, 
fish  are  carefully  dipped  out  and  separated. 


by  Michael  K.  Simmons 

f^very  spring  when  the  “Great  White  Fleet”  is  rolling 
over  the  highways  of  Pennsylvania,  the  attention  of  most 
anglers  is  rivited  upon  that  upcoming  hallowed  day  — the 
opening  day  of  trout  season.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in 
the  small  community  of  Union  City  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  Fish  Commission  personnel  at  the  fish 
cultural  station  there  are  directing  their  interests  and 
efforts  toward  warmwater  fish  — specifically,  esox  lucius, 
or  Northern  Pike. 

Utilizing  parent  fish  trapped  from  the  waters  of  Presque 
Isle  Bay  on  Lake  Erie,  the  Union  City  facility  collects  eggs 
and  hatches  these  popular  esocids  for  all  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth,  annually  producing  some  8,000  pike 
ranging  from  7-9  inches  for  autumn  stocking. 

Over  100,000  eggs  may  be  taken  and  fertilized  in  one 
season  to  produce  these  8000  fish  since  natural  selection 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  produce  attrition  in  a hatchery  as 
well  as  in  nature,  especially  during  the  hatch,  during  swim- 
up,  and  during  the  beginning  stages  of  feeding.  Those  who 
successfully  survive  these  phases,  however,  insure  a hardy 
and  healthy  stock  for  Pennsylvania  waters. 
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At  the  Union  City  Fish  Cultural 
Station,  eggs  are  taken,  above  left, 
using  a cradle  and  an  air  pressure 
device.  One  large  female  can 
provide  up  to  60,000  eggs. 

Sperm  is  extracted  from  the  males  by 
vacuum,  upper  right;  the  tube 
leads  to  a jar  of  eggs.  Several  males 
are  needed  to  fertilize  the 
eggs  of  a single  female. 

Fertilized  eggs  are  placed  in  holding 
cylinders,  left.  In  16-18  days 
the  eggs  begin  to  hatch.  Transferred 
then  to  larger  holding  tanks,  they 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  continue  to 
hatch.  In  another  10  days  the 
fry  swim  up  and  begin  to  feed. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  taken,  the 
female  is  placed  in  a holding 
tank  to  await  the  return  trip  to 
Pennsylvania  waters,  right. 

The  pike  are  released,  below,  " back 
home"  in  Presque  Isle  Bay,  none 
the  worse  for  having  provided  the 
stock  for  additional  waters. 
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THE  GREAT  KIDDIE  CONTEST  — A DISSENTING  VIEW 


hen  I was  younger  I used  to  buy 
split  shot  that  came  in  a little  metal 
box  with  a sliding  top  on  which  one 
was  advised  to  “Take  a boy  fishing.  ” 1 
suppose,  if  those  same  folks  are  still 
making  split  shot,  they’ve  decided  it's 
OK  for  girls  to  fish  and  they’ve 
changed  the  message  to  something 
like  “ Take  a young  person  fishing  ” — 
even  better  advice!  What  impresses 
me,  as  I recall  those  little  boxes  with 
their  printed  message,  is  that  the  split 
shot  manufacturer  knew  no  one  could 
lose  by  following  their  advice.  It  was 
good  business  and  good  for  business. 
Exposure  to  all  that  fishing  has  to 
offer  might  very  well  give  the  boy  a 
start  on  a lifetime  of  pleasant 
recreation  and  the  company  was 
developing  future  customers. 

I suspect  the  slogan  “Take  a boy 
fishing”  is  familiar  to  a great  many 
anglers;  and  even  in  today’s 
sophisticated  world,  where  a variety  of 
recreational  opportunities  from 
electronic  games  to  public  tennis 
courts  are  available  to  virtually  every 
kid,  it’s  still  good  advice. 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  as  if  an 
increasing  number  of  clubs  and 
organizations  have  decided  that  it’s 
not  enough  to  take  a kid  fishing. 
Evidently,  a great  many  well- 
intentioned  folks  just  can’t  bear  to  see 
kids  have  a good  time  without 
jumping  in  and  organizing  things. 
There’s  always  some  group  which 
wants  to  “do  something  for  the  kids,” 
and  far  too  often  this  “something”  is  a 
fishing  contest.  These  things  go  by 
various  names,  from  cutesy-poo  titles 
like  “Kiddie  Kontest”  to  “Fishing 
Derby,”  or  “Trout  Rodeo."  (This  last 
one  always  — as  one  of  my  friends 
says  — wonders  me!  What  in  the 
name  of  little  green  apples  and  fuzzy 
brown  caterpillars  do  trout  have  in 
common  with  bucking  broncos  and 
brahma  bulls?)  No  matter  what 
they’re  called,  most  of  these  affairs 
have  the  same  theme:  contests  in 
which  the  largest  or  the  most  fish 
caught  by  entrants  in  a certain  age 
group  earn  the  lucky  angler  a prize. 

No  one  ever  says  anything  negative 


By  Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief, 
Division  of  Fisheries 


about  a contest  for  the  kids.  Why 
you’d  have  to  be  un-American  or  hate 
kids  to  criticize  something  so 
wholesome,  or  would  you?  I was  born 
in  this  country,  I like  hot  dogs.  Mom’s 
apple  pie  and  John  Wayne  movies, 
and  generally  meet  all  criteria  for 
being  an  American,  and  I like  kids 
well  enough  to  have  three  of  my  own 
who  occasionally  acknowledge  that 
they  could  have  done  worse  in  the 
parent  department.  In  spite  of  this 
apparent  normalcy,  I most  assuredly 
think  competitive  fishing  for  children 
is  wrong.  I wonder  how  many  of  the 
people  who  organize  these  events  have 
ever  asked  themselves  if  kids  might 
simply  enjoy  fishing  without  all  the 
hoopla  and  prizes?  Do  they  ever 
consider  what  kind  of  attitudes  they 
are  creating  in  the  kids?  How  will  a 
youngster  who  is  introduced  to  fishing 
as  a competition  — - the  tournament 
mentality  — ever  appreciate  that  if 
there  is  any  contest  in  sport  fishing,  it 
is  between  man  and  fish  rather  than 
between  anglers?  Will  they  ever 
understand  the  concept  of  fishing  for 
relaxation? 

Why  do  I care?  Because  I care 
about  fishing  and  the  future  of 
fishing.  Fishing  has  been  good  to  me. 
It’s  given  me  great  memories,  led  me 
to  meet  a great  many  interesting 
people,  make  new  friends,  and  it 
provides  me  with  a livelihood.  Some  of 
the  most  pleasant  memories  of  my 
boyhood  are  of  trips  my  fishing  buddy 
and  I took.  We  mounted  major 
expeditions  against  everything  from 
bluegills  to  brook  trout.  We  caught 
enough  fish  to  keep  us  interested,  got 
wet,  built  fires  at  the  slightest 
provocation,  ate  stuff  that  would  repel 
a wolverine  and  just  naturally  figured 
fishing  was  a lot  of  fun.  We  were  just 
a little  early  for  the  era  of  inexpensive 
fiberglass  rods  and  spinning  reels,  but 
we  weren’t  aware  of  any  inadequacies 
of  linen  line,  a telescoping  metal  “fly” 
rod.  (The  model  we  used  was  really 
quite  versatile,  the  handle  reversed 
and  the  fly  rod  could  be  converted  to  a 
casting  rod.) 

There  wasn’t  anything  unusual 


about  the  experiences  Chuck  and  I 
had  as  kids.  We  were  typical  of  small 
town  youth  lucky  enough  to  live  where 
we  could  fish  without  too  much  adult 
involvement.  We  fished  for  whatever 
was  available;  we  might  spend  the  day 
dumbing  around  at  the  local  slough 
trying  for  bullheads,  watching  bobbers 
at  a hot  spot  for  bluegills,  or  drifting 
worms  into  likely  looking  spots  for 
“native”  trout.  We  spent  a lot  of  time 
fishing  and  we  learned  to  appreciate 
what  it  meant  to  “earn”  a fish.  We 
were  definitely  not  into  catch  and 
release  for  trout  — we  never  doubted 
that  fishing  was  a blood  sport  and  I’m 
sure  I was  well  into  my  teens  before  I 
ever  released  a legal  trout  — but  we 
did  develop  attitudes  and  personal 
codes  of  conservation  that  have  stayed 
with  us.  (Even  today,  when  I release  a 
trout,  I think  that  somehow  I better 
appreciate  the  act  than  some  of  my 
friends  — who  came  to  fishing  as 
adults  and  simply  regard  catch  and 
release  as  “the  proper  approach”  — 
because  I know  that  not  killing  is  a 
matter  of  choice.) 

I feel  strongly  that  the  attitudes  we 
develop  as  children  shape  those  we 
have  as  adults.  I can’t  believe  some  of 
the  experiences  being  provided  by 
children’s  fishing  contests  are  going  to 
foster  attitudes  that  will  lead  to  adults 
who  are  courteous,  ethical  anglers. 
Has  anyone  ever  stopped  to  consider 
the  impression  gained  by  a kid  who 
gets  his  or  her  first  exposure  to  fishing 
at  something  like  the  “Blackfly  Creek 
Rod  and  Guzzle  Club’s  First  Annual 
Kiddies  Contest  and  Trout  Rodeo?” 
One  of  those  affairs  where  gullible 
hatchery  trout  are  stocked  in  a pond 
or  a screened  off  section  of  stream  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  caught 
by  a bunch  of  eager  urchins.  I can  see 
the  placards  now:  “Prizes  donated  by 
local  merchants,  refreshments  served, 
prizes  for  all  age  groups.  . . .”  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  really  distorting  the 
reasons  most  people  fish.  It  bothers 
me  to  think  that  an  eight-year-old  kid 
with  a 10-inch  trout  could  easily  be  a 
“loser.”  Any  eight-year-old  with  their 
first  trout  should  be  a winner! 
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No  competition  ...  no  prizes  . . . nothing  to  prove  . . . just  plain  old-fashioned  fishing  fun. 


Generally,  when  I drag  out  my 
soapbox  and  comment  on  the  negative 
aspects  of  children’s  fishing  contests, 
some  wiseacre  asks,  “So  what,  the 
kids  have  a good  time  and  they  learn 
to  like  fishing.  You  guys  in  the  Fish 
Commission  should  be  glad.  It’ll  help 
sell  more  licenses  when  these  kids 
grow  up.”  Well,  I think  there’s  a great 
deal  wrong.  What’s  left  for  a nine- 
year-old  whose  first  trout  is  a pellet- 
bloated  19-inch  rainbow  dragged  from 
the  club  pond  and  which  wins  a trophy 
or  a prize  and  results  in  a picture 
printed  in  the  sports  section  of  the 
Daily  Blah  and  Gazette?  Will  it  lead 
to  expectations  that  this  is  “fishing,” 
that  the  fish  isn’t  the  “prize”  but 
simply  a means  to  winning  a “prize?” 
Each  year  those  of  us  who  earn  our 
way  from  payday  to  payday  trying  to 
preserve  and  make  better 
Pennsylvania’s  fisheries  hear  more 
and  more  about  the  “slob  fisherman,” 
the  “meat  hog,”  the  “truck  follower.” 
No  one,  it  seems,  likes  these  generally 
unsportsmanlike  folks  who  have  no 
appreciation  for  the  sporting  ethics  or 
traditions  of  angling  and  are  only 
interested  in  “getting  their  share.” 
Admittedly,  the  Commission’s  trout 
stocking  program  has  brought  a 
number  of  people  into  fishing  who 
have  no  previous  background  in 
angling  and  no  appreciation  or 
standards  for  what  constitutes 
courteous  fisherman  behavior. 


However,  those  who  sponsor  the 
contests  for  kids  should  not  escape 
blame.  I can’t  think  of  a better  way  to 
“build”  a truck  following  fish  hog 
than  encouraging  children  to 
participate  in  a setup  situation  where 
trout  are  stocked  in  a fairly  confined 
area  and  a “contest”  is  launched,  or  in 
one  of  those  "derbies”  where  all  the 
kids  are  lined  up  at  the  lakeshore  and 
the  biggest,  most,  or  first  wins  a prize. 
Wow,  think  of  the  possibilities!  If  the 
kid  down  the  way  hooks  a bluegill, 
you’d  better  get  over  there  and  crowd 
in,  maybe  he’s  found  a school  of  them 
and  you  can  beat  him  to  the  big  one! 
After  all,  no  one  likes  to  “lose”  a 
contest.  With  that  kind  of  start  on 
their  fishing  career,  what  sort  of 
angler  is  a girl  or  boy  going  to  be  as  an 
adult? 

All  of  us  who  care  about  the  future 
of  fishing  have  a responsibility  to  set  a 
good  example  and  encourage 
sportsmanlike  behavior  in  children. 
The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
realizes  that  the  best  way  to  have 
better  behavior  and  attitudes  among 
adult  anglers  of  the  future  is  to 
develop  a sense  of  concern  about  the 
resource  and  of  ethical  angling 
conduct  among  today’s  youngsters.  To 
this  end  the  Commission  has  launched 
a new  educational  program  called  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling 
Youth  (P.L.A.Y.)  and  is  counting  on 
sportsman  support  for  this  effort.  Part 


of  that  support  will  surely  have  to 
come  from  clubs  and  service 
organizations  who  want  to  “do 
something  for  the  kids.”  1 think 
youngsters  and  fishing  are  a natural 
combination  for  fun  — but  not  for 
competition! 

I encourage  those  who  want  to 
sponsor  fishing  trips  or  courses  for 
children  to  do  so;  a group  fishing  trip 
with  instructions  and  refreshments  is, 
to  my  mind,  a great  way  to  “do 
something”  for  the  kids.  Many  clubs 
do  sponsor  events  for  young  anglers  — 
everything  from  ice  fishing  clinics  to 
fly  fishing  courses.  No  contests,  no 
losers,  just  winners  getting  an 
introduction  to  the  pleasure  of  fishing 
and  maybe  a little  guidance  and  a 
helping  hand  here  and  there. 

The  late  Roderick  Haig  Brown 
wrote  in  one  of  his  many  books:  “I  go 
fishing  to  please  myself,  not  to  catch 
my  breakfast  or  to  prove  anything  or 
enter  into  any  conflict.”  I think  that’s 
a great  philosophy  to  pass  on  to  kids: 
fish  to  please  yourself . 

There’s  plenty  of  competition  and 
conflict  in  life  and  it’s  nice  to  find  a 
sport  where  it’s  not  necessary  to  keep 
score.  The  next  time  you  see  an 
announcement  of  a local  club's  annual 
“Kiddie  Kontest”  ask  yourself,  whose 
idea  was  it  that  kids  have  to  compete 
for  prizes  to  have  fun  fishing?  I’m 
betting  the  idea  was  an  adult’s,  not  a 
kid’s! 
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It’s  not  easy . . . but  it’s  productive  — 

How  to  Fish  a Brush  Creek 

by  Larry  S@rvais 


IVIy  fishing  partner  and  I had  let 
the  opening  day  disturbance  quiet 
down  for  a half  week  before  renewing 
acquaintance  with  our  favorite  trout 
streams. 

There  was  a total  absence  of  other 
fishermen  on  the  two  streams  that  we 
tried.  At  midafternoon  there  was  also 
a total  absence  of  any  trout  in  our 
creels. 

The  spring  day  had  been  most 
enjoyable.  However,  we  had  planned 
on  treating  ourselves  to  a meal  of  trout 
fresh  from  the  stream,  fried  over  an 
open  fire  in  the  woods. 

But  the  trout  in  the  larger  streams 
were  either  too  smart  for  us,  or  weren’t 
in  a taking  mood  that  day.  We  agreed 
that  our  best  chance  to  still  get  a few 
eatin’  trout  was  to  try  a small  brush 
creek. 

A half  hour  later  we  pulled  off  a 
little  two-rut  lane  through  the  woods 
and  parked  on  a knoll  overlooking  a 
flat  swampy  area  through  which 
flowed  a small  creek,  thickly  lined 
with  alder  brush.  My  partner  was  to 
fish  downstream,  I would  fish  up,  and 
we  were  to  meet  at  the  car  in  an  hour. 

In  about  an  hour  we  both  walked  up 
to  the  car  at  the  same  time.  I noted 
that  outside  of  muddy  feet  my  partner 
looked  as  neat  as  when  he  had  left,  but 
he  hadn’t  caught  a trout.  In  contrast,  I 
was  a mess.  The  knees  of  my  trousers 
were  wet  and  caked  with  mud,  the 
elbows  of  my  fishing  jacket  were 
stained  with  black  muck,  my  boots 
were  muddy  halfway  to  my  knees.  My 
shirt  was  torn  near  the  collar,  I had  a 
few  scratches  on  the  backs  of  my 
hands,  and  one  on  my  chin.  There  were 
fragments  of  dead  twigs  and  duff  from 
the  brush  in  the  pockets  of  my  fishing 
jacket,  some  in  my  hair,  and  some 
lodged  under  my  shirt  collar. 

I was  truly  a sweaty  mess.  But  I had 
five  red-bellied,  eight  to  ten-inch 
brook  trout  in  my  creel.  I explained 
that  I had  really  been  in  a mood  to 
throw  myself  into  this  last  effort. 

On  another  occasion  I was  on  a trip 
with  two  other  fishermen  in  mid- 
August.  The  streams  were  low  and 
clear.  Toward  the  second  evening  in 
camp  we  were  without  a single  fish.  I 
volunteered  to  try  a rather  small  brush 
creek  a few  minutes  drive  down  the 
road.  “I’ll  see  if  I can  come  up  with  a 
trout  or  two  apiece  for  supper,”  I said. 

“Of  course  you  can,”  said  one  of  my 
companions.  “It’s  like  going  to  the  fish 
market.” 


While  it  was  a pleasure  to  watch 
him  handle  a fly  rod,  I resented  his 
easy  appraisal  of  taking  trout  from  a 
small,  brush-protected  creek.  The  odds 
were  if  he  had  tried  it  his  attempt 
would  have  ended  in  frustration.  Yes,  I 
did  manage  to  get  three  passable  trout 
to  decorate  the  frying  pan  that  eve- 
ning. 

I will  not  say  that  brush  creek  fish- 
ing for  trout  is  as  much  of  an  art  as 
taking  them  on  flies.  But  there  is  an 
art  to  it  that  separates  the  successful 
fisherman  from  the  unsuccessful,  just 
as  in  fly  fishing.  On  the  day  I caught 
five  trout  for  a much  desired  meal  I 
applied  everything  I knew  about  this 
kind  of  fishing. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  learned 
in  over  fifty  years  of  stalking  trout  in 
these  small,  difficult  waters.  As  in  fly 
fishing,  it  is  preferable,  but  not  essen- 
tial, to  fish  upstream.  The  fish  are 
pointed  that  way,  and  so  are  much 
more  likely  to  detect  any  movement  in 
the  upstream  direction. 


Along  almost  any  small  creek  there 
is  a path,  sometimes  well  worn,  made 
by  other  fishermen  over  the  years. 
Much  of  this  path  is  too  close  to  the 
creek.  The  movement  of  a fisherman 
walking  along  it  will  catch  the  eye  of 
trout  on  the  far  side  of  the  stream.  One 
spooked  trout  will  frequently  spread 
the  alarm  to  the  rest  of  the  fish  for 
several  yards  up  or  down  stream. 

If  the  path  is  well  worn  and  hard, 
there  is  also  another  reason  for  not 
using  it.  The  slightest  footfall  on  a 
hard  surface  will  send  out  vibrations 
easily  detected  by  trout,  alerting  or 
alarming  them.  Like  most  other  fish, 
trout  have  a lateral  line  on  each  side 
where  there  are  extremely  sensitive 
nerves  that  can  detect  the  slightest 
vibration  in  the  water.  Any  vibrations 
are  transferred  from  land  to  nearby 
water.  It  is  also  important  to  step 
softly  even  on  soft  ground  to  keep  from 
sending  out  warning  signals  to  trout. 

While  it  is  possible  to  avoid  causing 
the  slightest  vibration  that  will  scare 
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bait  down  into  the  water  through  the 
brush  and  foliage  protecting  these 
little  creeks.  In  the  old  days,  especially 
back  in  the  1920s  and  30s  a nine-foot 
telescopic  steel  rod  was  considered  the 
best  piece  of  equipment  to  use.  These 
rods  could  be  extended  or  shortened 
depending  on  the  length  most  conve- 
nient to  fish  a particular  place.  The 
amount  of  line  deemed  necessary  was 
allowed  to  dangle  from  the  end  of  the 
rod.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  get 
the  line  out  over  the  creek,  and  lower  it 
into  the  water.  Unless  there  was  a 
sizable  opening  in  the  protective 
growth  this  maneuver  required  much 
patience  and  dexterity. 

The  advent  of  the  spinning  rod  and 
light  monofilament  has  eased  this 
problem,  but  by  no  means  made  it  a 
cinch.  Three-  to  four-pound-test  line  is 
sufficient.  A number  8 hook  is  about 
right.  Use  an  angleworm  or  a small 
night  crawler. 

Strip  off  three  to  five  feet  of  line 
from  the  reel,  and  pull  the  hook  up  to 
the  end  guide.  In  this  way  you  have  no 
line  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  and 
it  is  easy  to  poke  your  rod  through  the 
brush.  When  the  tip  is  free  and  over 
the  water,  release  the  line.  The  worm 
will  descend  gently  into  the  water, 
taking  up  the  slack  line.  Sometimes  a 
very  slight  jiggle  of  the  rod  is  neces- 
sary to  get  it  started. 

Use  no  sinker  in  these  small  creeks. 
It  spoils  the  natural  drift  of  the  worm, 
and  the  water  is  seldom  deep  enough 
to  require  a sinker.  Feed  out  more  line 
as  the  current  takes  up  the  slack,  and 
your  worm  moves  with  the  current. 
Grasshoppers  are  an  excellent  lure  for 
this  kind  of  fishing,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hopper  season.  Use  a 
size  10  or  12  hook  with  time.  I have 
been  actually  startled  by  the  splash  of 
a ten-  or  eleven-inch  brook  trout  as  it 
smashed  at  a hopper  five  feet  from 


where  I was  kneeling. 

Another  reason  for  using  no  sinker 
is  that  it  enables  one  to  pull  in  slack 
line  and  poke  the  hook  off  a snag  with 
the  least  disturbance.  Brush  creek 
fishermen  know  that  plenty  of  snags 
come  with  this  type  of  fishing. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  places  at 
these  small  creeks  that  are  not  difficult 
to  fish,  openings  in  the  foliage  where  it 
is  easy  to  drop  a line.  Often  the  well- 
worn  trail  will  swing  in  close  to  the 
stream  at  these  spots,  where  fishermen 
will  stand  a few  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  bank  as  they  fish.  But  real  caution, 
practically  crawling  to  get  near 
enough  to  ease  in  your  bait,  will  often 
pay  off.  It  will  pay  off  not  only  in 
catching  fish,  but  in  getting  the  larger 
fish  that  are  more  easily  spooked  by  a 
too  casual  approach. 

It  is  also  possible  to  flip  flies 
through  these  streamside  openings  and 
let  them  drift.  And  it  is  great  sport 
having  a trout  nail  your  fly  hardly  a 
rod’s  length  away.  However,  a brushy 
creek  that  one  can  jumb  across  in 
places  is  really  the  domain  of  the  bait 
fisherman. 

As  with  larger  streams,  often  the 
best  time  to  fish  these  small  creeks  is 
after  a rain.  A rain  usually  puts  food  in 
the  water.  The  water  is  also  a bit 
higher  and  a trifle  roily,  a slight 
advantage  to  one  stalking  trout  at  such 
close  quarters. 

Being  able  to  poke  a rod  through  the 
brush  and  then  release  the  line  enables 
one  to  work  streamside  areas  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  fished.  These 
real  difficult  spots  are  often  the  most 
productive  because  other  fishermen 
pass  them  by.  What  does  one  do  when 
he  finds  himself  with  his  rod  thrust 
through  a lot  of  shrubbery  and  a trout 
doing  acrobatics  on  the  end  of  his  line? 
Well,  that’s  a most  delightful  and 
exciting  problem. 


trout,  it  is  not  nearly  as  easy  to  keep 
completely  out  of  range  of  the  alert 
vision  of  these  fish.  One  does  have  to 
get  close  enough  to  the  creek  to  drop  in 
his  lure  or  bait. 

Having  picked  a spot  to  fish,  the 
best  approach  is  in  a low  crouch  or 
one’s  hands  and  knees.  Don’t  try  to 
peek  over  the  bank  to  see  exactly 
where  to  drop  your  lure,  or  how  deep 
the  water  is.  That’s  enough  to  spook 
the  place.  Survey  work  of  this  kind 
should  be  done  from  a distance,  prefer- 
ably from  downstream.  Learn  to  read 
these  small  creeks.  If  there  is  a bend  in 
the  stream,  the  odds  are  that  the 
outside  bank  will  be  the  deeper,  and 
slightly  undercut,  and  the  best  place  to 
try. 

If  you  intend  to  fish  an  undercut 
bank,  especially  at  a turn  in  the 
stream,  always  do  it  from  the  same 
side  as  the  undercut.  If  you  try  to  do  it 
from  the  opposite  side  the  chances  are 
that  the  trout  resting  back  under  the 
bank  will  see  you  even  before  you  get 
your  bait  in  the  water.  In  situations 
like  this  it  is  always  well  worthwhile  to 
go  about  fifty  to  a hundred  feet  down- 
stream and  cross  over.  In  instances 
where  I had  not  bothered  to  adhere  to 
this  rule  I have  seen  trout  dart  out 
from  under  the  bank,  see  me,  and  dart 
back  without  touching  the  bait,  all  in 
less  than  a second. 

There  is  another  suggestion  that  is 
important  in  stalking  trout.  Avoid  any 
fast  movement  that  is  within  sight  of 
the  stream  surface.  Many  a trout  has 
been  alarmed  because  of  the  brisk 
movement  of  a fisherman’s  hand  or 
arm  as  he  attempted  to  drop  his  bait 
into  the  water.  Even  a quick  movement 
of  the  rod  tip  above  the  water  will 
sometimes  do  this. 

After  these  precautions  on  the 

I proper  way  to  approach  a trout,  we 
come  to  the  problem  of  getting  one’s 


Tying  and  Fishing  the  “Weapon  of  Revenge” 


by  Richard  E.  Faler,  Jr. 


I was  mad!  Every  day  on  my  favorite 
stretch  of  a local  creek  I’d  compete 
with  a (pardon  the  expression)  bait 
fisherman.  This  fellow  really  knew  his 
stuff.  He  used  juicy,  squirmy  red 
worms  and  drifted  them  through  the 
same  runs  and  holes  that  I’d  just 
nymphed  through. 

Everyone  that  has  been  “enlight- 
ened” and  uses  the  long  rod  realizes 
that  a good  fly  man  will  outfish  a 
worm  drowner.  1 generally  agree.  But 
this  cotton  pickin’  worm  tosser  consis- 
tently pulled  trout  out  of  the  areas  I’d 
just  flailed  to  no  avail!  This  had  been 
going  on  for  several  weeks.  I was  mad 
and  very  frustrated. 

I used  the  whole  gauntlet  of  fly 
patterns  and  fly  rod  techniques.  I had 
tied  on  soft  hackles,  hard-bodied 
nymphs,  midge  pupae  and  stonefly 
nymphs  that  broke  my  rod  tip.  I 
lengthened  my  leader,  refined  the 
tippet,  and  crawled  on  my  hands  and 
knees.  My  only  reward  was  one  half- 
hearted peck  which  I somehow  man- 
aged to  hook  — a hard-up  chub! 

After  releasing  the  chub,  my  antag- 
onist laid  his  priest  on  his  third  fish  of 
the  day,  a chunky  brown  that  wouldn’t 
fit  into  his  creel. 

“That’s  it!”  I fumed.  “I’m  going  to 
fight  with  fire!”  1 stomped  home  and 
racked  my  brain  at  the  tying  vise. 

About  midnight  I straightened  my 
aching  back  from  the  tying  bench. 
“Eureka,  I’ve  got  it  now!”  I cradled 
my  “Weapon  of  Revenge”  in  my 
cupped  palm.  “Tomorrow  will  be  the 
day."  I had  pleasant  dreams  that 
night. 

Early  the  next  morning  I picked  up 
my  fishing  buddy  and  drove  to  the 
same  stretch  of  stream  we’d  fished  the 
day  before.  I worked  the  water  first 
and  my  buddy  followed. 

I repeated  my  performance  with  the 
usual  offerings.  I was  skunked  as 
usual,  except  no  chub  this  time.  My 
buddy  repeated  his  usual  performance 
and  cleaned  up  after  me.  I wasn’t  glum 


as  usual,  though.  I was  actually  smil- 
ing, like  a Chessie  cat.  Now  was  the 
moment  of  truth. 

I clipped  off  a soggy  #14  Gold- 
ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  and  tied  on  my 
“weapon.”  I laid  the  line  quartering 
ustream.  This  gave  me  a deep  drift  in  a 
promising  glide. 

The  line  tightened.  I struck.  “Halle- 
lujah! There  he  is!” 

My  buddy  watched  slack-jawed.  I 
caught  a trout,  on  a fly,  too.  He  could 
hardly  believe  it.  It  was  about  18"  long 
and  in  as  good  shape  as  any  fat 
holdover  I’d  ever  seen.  Making  sure  I 
hadn’t  snagged  the  trophy,  my  buddy, 
the  worm  drifter,  appeared  even  more 
puzzled  when  he  saw  the  fly  in  the 
brown’s  jaws.  Then  he,  too,  smiled. 

Well,  folks!  That’s  how  I developed 
my  ace-in-the-hole  fly  which  I’ve 
appropriately  dubbed  my  “Weapon  of 
Revenge.”  It  may  be  a bit  hard  for  a 
died-in-the-wool  fluff-flinger  to  swal- 
low, but  my  “weapon”  imitates  a 
juicy,  squirming  red  worm! 

Before  I’m  branded  a traitor,  let  me 
again  state  that  I was  at  the  end  of  my 
rope  when  I developed  it.  The  frustra- 
tion I was  experiencing  almost  sent  me 
over  the  brink,  to  something  like 
pasture  pool  (golf),  until  I caught  that 
beautiful  brown. 

I use  my  “weapon”  infrequently.  It 
is  a last  resort  “fly”  to  be  used  only  for 
sanity’s  or  pride’s  sake.  This  fly  is 
presented  (again,  please  pardon  the 
expression)  as  a live  worm  would  be. 
But  isn’t  this  the  same  principle 
behind  the  imitation  and  presentation 
of  every  other  variety  of  trout  forage? 
Just  fish  this  fly  deep  with  a dead 
drift. 

Another  reason,  secondary  of 
course,  for  using  this  pattern  only  on 
rare  occasions  is  its  delicate  construc- 
tion. It  is  not  durable  and  cannot  stand 
hard  usage. 

For  those  of  you  that  understand  the 
plight  I found  myself  in,  and  that  have 
felt  it  yourself,  I’ll  divulge  the  tying 


instructions  for  my  secret  weapon. 
(Tie  it  only  late  at  night  behind  locked 
doors.  No  sense  in  arousing  unpleasant 
accusations  from  fellow  fluff-flingers, 
is  there?) 

This  is  a simple  pattern  in  appea- 
rance and  in  construction.  The  materi- 
als needed  are  a #14  Mustad  Q.9671 
hook  (a  2XL  nymph  hook),  fine  lead  i 
wire,  7/0  prewaxed  brown  thread, 
medium-sized  chenille  in  cream  and  in 
brown,  and  vinyl  cement. 

The  first  step  is  anchoring  the  hook 
in  the  tying  vise.  Now  wrap  a layer  of 
fine  lead  wire  on  the  hook  shank. 
Leave  enough  room  on  each  end  of  the 
shank  for  tying  on  or  off  material. 
Take  the  thread  and  anchor  it  at  either 
end  of  the  lead.  Wrap  it  over  the  lead 
several  times  to  prevent  the  lead 
underbody  from  slipping.  Take  the  last 
wrap  of  thread  at  the  hook  bend. 

The  hook  is  now  ready  for  applica- 
tion of  the  body.  Take  a four-inch 
length  of  the  cream  chenille  and  tie  it  |J 
on  at  the  bend  in  the  same  manner  as  a * 
tail.  Leave  an  inch  and  a half  excess  of 
this  chenille  on  the  eye  side  of  the  tie. 
Now  wrap  the  thread  forward  to  the 
middle  of  the  lead  underbody.  The  eye 
end  of  the  chenille  should  now  be 
wrapped  forward  to  the  midpoint  of 
the  underbody  and  tied  off. 

A three-inch  length  of  dark  brown 
chenille  is  tied  on  at  the  cream  i 
chenille’s  tie  off.  Spiral  the  thread 
forward  to  the  hook  eye  and  wrap  the 
dark  brown  chenille  forward  to  the 
eye.  Tie  off  the  chenille,  but  do  not  cut 
off  the  excess.  Let  it  hang  over  the  ,u 
hook  eye.  Whip  finish  the  thread  il 
under  this  excess  chenille. 

The  “Weapon  of  Revenge”  is  prac- 
tically finished.  Touch  a spot  of  glue  to 
the  whip  finish.  Now  trim  the  chenille 
ends.  The  tail  piece  is  normally  cut  to 
a length  of  l‘/2  inches  and  the  front 
piece  to  1 inch.  To  increase  the  life  of 
the  chenille,  the  cut  end  of  each  piece  : 
is  touched  into  a bottle  of  vinyl  i 
cement.  This  hinders  some  of  the  fray-  i 
ing  of  the  chenille. 

That’s  it,  my  “Weapon  of  Re-  ; 
venge.”  Tie  a batch,  not  that  you'll  use 
them,  and  hide  them  in  one  of  your; 
vest’s  inside  pockets.  If  one  needs  tol 
save  face,  tie  on  a fake  garden  hackle  ! 
— and  hang  on! 
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Left  — Secure  hook  in  vise 
and  wrap  wire  around  hook 
for  underbody. 

Right  — Tie  on  thread,  an- 
chor lead  and  build  up  a 
taper  at  ends  of  underbody. 


Left  — Tie  on  4 inches  of 
cream  chenille  at  hook 
bend,  leave  excess  on  front 
of  tie. 

Right  — Wrap  over  first  half 
of  underbody  with  chenille 
and  tie  off. 


Left  — Tie  on  3 inches  of 
brown  chenille  over  cream 
chenille  tie-off. 

Right  — Wrap  brown  che- 
nille over  rest  of  underbody 
and  tie  off  at  head. 


Left  — Finish  head,  cement 
and  trim  cream  chenille  end 
to  1 V2"  and  brown  chenille  to 

1". 

Right  — After  touching  each 
of  chenille  ends  in  vinyl  ce- 
ment to  hinder  unravelling, 
you've  got  an  “irresistible 
offering.  ’’ 
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In  the  Southeast . . . it's  Lake  Nockamixon 


Nockamixon's  launch  and  mooring  areas  reflect  the  popularity 
of  the  area.  Although  sailors  outnumber  the  fishermen, 
the  latter  will  find  that  the  lake  has  much  to  offer  them. 

A year-round 
Playground 

by  Tom  Fegely 


Author's  son,  Mike,  unhooks  colorful  crappie,  a springtime 
favorite  of  young  and  old  alike  at  Lake  Nockamixon. 
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«i\/r 

It  Aany  things  to  many  people” 
might  be  the  best  way  to  describe 
Lake  Nockamixon,  conveniently 
located  in  the  Delaware  Valley- 
Lehigh  Valley  megalopolis  in  Upper 
Bucks  County.  In  fact,  the  state  park 
lake  has  become  so  popular  in  recent 
summers  that  park  officials  must 
frequently  set  up  roadblocks  to 
prevent  its  overuse  on  weekends. 

Yet,  I frequently  visit  the  lake 
between  May  and  November,  and 
sometimes  find  only  one  or  two  boats 
on  the  water  as  I shove  off  from  the 
560-boat  marina  where  I keep  my 
aluminum  14-footer  moored.  Of 
course  this  demands  hitting  the  water 
at  sun-up  when  fishing  is  best  anyway 

Nockamixon’s  chief  claim  to  fame 
is  not  fantastic  fishing  or  seemingly 
endless  motorboating  opportunity  as 
one  will  find  at  such  places  as 
Raystown  or  Wallenpaupack.  Its 
location  within  less  than  an  hour’s 
drive  of  about  five  million  people, 
however,  has  made  it  the  most  popula 
lake  in  the  Southeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  where  lakes  are  at  a 
premium. 

There’s  a smorgasbord  of 
enticements  at  Nockamixon.  Check 
the  marina  and  you’ll  note  that 
sailboats  outnumber  fishing  boats  by 
about  four  to  one.  The  four  launch 
ramps,  of  course,  all  free  of  charge  to 
the  public,  account  for  numerous 
fishing  and  sailing  vessels  using 
Nockamixon’s  1,450  “wet”  acres  on  a 
day-use  basis  (the  entire  state  park 
consists  of  5,400  acres).  In  addition, 
the  Bucks  County  “playground” 
includes  a half-acre  swimming  pool, 
bath  houses,  better  than  500  picnic 
tables  scattered  across  the  rolling 
woods  and  fields,  a bicycle  and  boat 
rental  concession,  visitor  center,  and 
guided  nature  walks. 

As  stated,  Nockamixon  fishing  has 
not  achieved  the  status  of  many  other 
lakes  in  the  state.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  fishing  here  is  “poor,”  especially 
considering  the  heavy  usage  it  gets  — 
some  50,000  angler  days  per  month 
during  the  summer. 

The  first  thrust  of  angler  pressure 
occurs  in  May  when  the  crappies 
spawn  and  become  ultracooperative 
on  small  jigs,  live  minnows,  and  even 
small  surface  plugs.  Fishing  is  tops 
along  much  of  the  27  miles  of 
shoreline  provided  by  the  6.8-mile- 
long  lake.  The  shore  is  characterized 
by  both  gradual,  weedy  slopes  and 


sharp  drop-offs  — the  latter 
particularly  in  evidence  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  dam  near  the  breast. 

It’s  not  unusual  for  a pair  of  boat 
fishermen  to  fill  a stringer  with  40-50 
crappies  in  a morning  of  fishing  in  late 
April  or  throughout  May.  At  their 
peak  spawning  time,  small  jigs  with 
marabou  or  bucktail  adornment  are 
productive.  As  the  season  progresses, 
live  minnows  become  necessary  and 
small  surface  plugs  such  as  three-inch 
Rapalas  or  Rebels  will  pick  up  a few 
in  the  morning  hours. 

Long  before  crappie  fry  were 
stocked  in  Nockamixon  (along  with 
red-eared  sunfish,  yellow  perch, 
channel  catfish  and  largemouth  bass), 
the  bluegill  was  making  news. 

Bluegills,  along  with  both  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass,  that  swam  in 
the  waters  of  the  Haycock  and 
Tohickon  Creeks  which  formed  the 
lake,  were  present  to  provide  fishing 
opportunities  shortly  after  the  dam 
gates  were  closed.  Fishing  from  an 
earthen  fishing  pier  at  midlake,  on 
which  vehicles  can  be  driven, 
frequently  yields  some  x/i  -1  lb. 

WHEN  TO  VISIT  & 

WHEN  NOT  TO  VISIT 
NOCKAMIXON  — 

Mockamixon  State  Park 
Superintendent  Art  Mohler  reports 
that  the  heaviest  park  usage  occurs  in 
July  and  August.  In  1979,  200,000 
visitors  used  the  park  facilities; 
150,000  in  August.  A total  of  792,000 
people  used  the  park  in  calendar  year 
1979.  Mohler  also  said  that  Sundays 
during  July  and  August  find  the  park 
most  crowded  and  several  times 
during  the  year  the  park  gates  were 
closed  by  early  afternoon  to  avoid 
problems  associated  with  too  many 
people  attempting  to  utilize  the 
facilities. 

Bucks  County  Waterways  Patrolman 
Stan  Plevyak  says  that  visitors  journey 
to  Nockamixon  from  Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  points  in  southern  Bucks 
County,  and  Philadelphia  and  its 
suburbs  to  utilize  the  lake  and  state 
park  lands.  The  greatest 
concentration  of  visitors  occurs  on 
weekends,  especially  during  the 
summer  months.  Nonholiday 
weekdays  provide  the  greatest  “open 
space”  opportunities  for  those  whose 
work  schedules  permit  such  visits. 


bluegills  and  crappies. 

Carp  and  bullheads  also  provided 
seed  stock  from  the  original  stream 
waters  and  still  entice  shoreline 
anglers  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

It  was  believed  that  the  addition  of 
tiger  muskies  to  Nockamixon’s  array 
of  finned  inhabitants  would  establish 
it  as  a top  musky  lake.  At  the  outset 
anglers  hooked  into  “tigers”  on  a 
regular  basis  but  things  slowed  down 
considerably,  as  is  expected  after  the 
first  heavy  surge  of  the  fast-growing 
fish.  Many  anglers  still  troll  plugs  and 
dead  minnows,  or  drift-fish  large 
shiners  for  the  big  muskies  that  made 
it  through  the  heavy  pressure  period 
of  the  mid-1970s.  They’re  caught 
regularly  by  the  musky  specialists,  or 
by  accident  by  everyone  who  fishes  for 
bass  or  walleyes. 

In  recent  times  the  walleye  has 
attracted  many  anglers  to  specifically 
fish  for  them.  Other  than  the  nearby 
Delaware  River,  most  southeastern 
walleye  fishermen  had  to  travel  north 
into  the  Poconos  for  these  glass-eyed 
predators.  Now,  Nockamixon  anglers 
are  catching  them  in  the  20-plus  inch 
class  by  trolling  plugs,  dragging 
worms  or  minnows  across  the  bottom, 
or  even  fishing  for  them  with  shiners 
through  the  ice. 

Several  area  bass  clubs  annually 
hold  tournaments  here  but  the 
winning  catches  are  usually  of  10 
pounds  (total  weight  of  all  fish)  or 
less.  Every  once  in  a while  a lunker  in 
the  six-pound  range  is  hauled  in, 
showing  that  they  are  present  in  the 
heavily  utilized  lake.  These  same 
clubs  have  conducted  projects  during 
the  past  two  winters  to  provide 
additional  structure  for  crappie  and 
largemouth  habitat.  Christmas  trees 
are  placed  atop  the  ice  in  preselected 
spots,  to  sink  with  the  spring  thaw. 

Sailboating  far  outweighs 
motorboating  as  the  top  nonpiscatorial 
sport.  Weekend  regattas  are  common 
and  evening  usage  is  high.  Many 
sailors  who  formerly  had  to  drive 
many  miles  to  sail  in  suitable  waters 
now  find  the  short  drive  from  their 
Bucks,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Philadelphia  and  Berks  and 
Northampton  County  homes  a 
convenient  one. 

Because  of  the  lake’s  size,  outboard 
motor  capacity  is  limited  to  10 
horsepower  motors.  Boats  with  larger 
motors  attached  are  permitted  as  long 
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NOCKAMIXON , SEASONALLY  — 


Springtime  finds  fishing 
activity  at  its  peak  at 
Nockamixon.  Walleyes  and 
muskies  come  in  season  in  early 
May  and  the  crappies  are 
spawning.  The  most  cooperative 
of  the  group,  the  crappies  draw 
the  greatest  number  of  anglers. 
Crappie  fishing  success  in  1979 
didn’t  seem  to  approach  that  of 
previous  years;  but,  since  the  lake 
is  relatively  new,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  was  a cyclic 
phenomenon  or  a population  peak 
was  attained.  Fish  Commission 
biologists  tend  to  believe 
populations  of  these  silvery 
panfish  will  rise  again  in  1980. 

Summertime  brings  a decline 
in  both  fishing  activity  and  angler 


success  as  temperatures  rise.  On 
any  summer  evening,  however, 
anglers  can  be  found  lounging  in 
lawn  chairs  along  the  shoreline  at 
the  fishing  piers  and  near  the 
boat  launch  sites.  Carp, 
bullheads,  and  channel  catfish 
offer  the  enticement  while  some 
people  opt  to  float  a worm  from  a 
bobber  for  bluegills  and  sunfish. 
Bass  angling  last  year  was 
considered  fair.  Largemouths 
were  stocked  in  the  lake  and 
some  smalimouths  are 
occasionally  taken  — leftovers 
from  the  days  when  streams 
flowed  through  the  valley.  Every 
so  often  a three  or  four  pound 
largemouth  is  taken.  The  lake  is 
known  to  produce  a heavy  algae 
bloom  in  July,  August,  and 


September.  The  greenish  water  is 
often  mistaken  for  pollution  and 
reported  as  such  by  concerned 
visitors  although  it  does  not 
interfere  with  aquatic  life.  Fish 
Commission  biologists  post 
temperature  and  oxygen  charts  at 
the  boat  launch  areas  each 
summer  for  the  benefit  of  anglers 
— especially  boating  anglers.  In 
general,  there  is  little  oxygen  in 
the  lake  below  the  12-foot  level 
on  the  hottest  days  and  fishing  in 
deep  waters  makes  little  sense. 

.^^.uturnn  visitors  to  the  lake 
will  find  the  walleye  again  active. 
Top  spots  are  at  the  Tohickon 
and  Haycock  bridges  and  along 
the  shorelines  leading  to  the 
bridges.  Although  artificials  will 
take  walleyes,  the  favored  bait 
here  is  a minnow,  2 to  3 inches 
long,  fished  in  10  to  15  feet  of 


water.  Muskies,  like  the  walleyes, 
are  both  spring  and  fall  favorites. 
Tiger  musky  fingerlings  are 
stocked  annually  and  grow 
rapidly.  By  fall  they  will  have 
reached  lengths  of  up  to  20 
inches.  The  typical  musky  caught 
in  1979  ranged  from  30  to  36 
inches  to  few  over  40  inches. 

w inter  fishermen  return  to 
the  same  dependable  fare: 
crappies  and  walleyes.  The  top 
ice  fishing  attractions  of  the 
winter  months,  crappies,  can  be 
taken  in  front  of  the  marina  and 
park  office.  An  occasional 
bluegill  will  join  the  catch  since 
both  panfish  relish  the  same 
baits.  Anglers  trying  for  walleyes 
typically  utilize  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake,  gaining  access  from 
the  parking  lot  at  the  Haycock 
launch  ramp. 


Not  a scene  you’d  expect  within  easy  driving  distance  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  cities  — but  it  is  Nockamixon. 
Shallow  shorelines  and  steep  drop-offs  offer  structure  for  gamefish  and  panfish  in  lake's  northeastern  portion. 
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Now,  how  to  get  the  hook  out  without  getting  bitten?  Author's  sons, 
Andy,  left,  and  Mike  ( with  walleye)  ponder  the  dilemma. 


as  the  props  of  the  larger  engines  are 
removed  and  left  ashore. 

If  you’re  considering  a first-time 
trip  to  Nockamixon  in  May,  pack  the 
ultralight  gear  and  a variety  of  jigs. 
Crappies  are  king  in  May  — though 
walleye  and  tiger  muskies  are  legal 
and  available  as  well.  Bluegills  are 
frequently  taken  in  the  launch  areas. 

The  fact  that  different  lures  entice 
these  “calico  bass,”  (as  many  locals 
call  them)  on  different  days,  is  not  a 
feature  characteristic  only  to  Bucks 
County  crappies.  Over  the  past  few 
springs,  my  neighbor  Charlie 
Heidecker,  my  two  sons,  and  I,  have 
had  best  luck  with  the  following: 
rubber-bodied  “ugly  bugs”  in  brown, 
black  and  white;  yellow  and  black- 
striped  “bumble-bee”  type  jigs;  red 
and  black  marabou-tailed  jigs;  and, 
small  Mepps  black  and  yellow 
spinners.  If  things  are  slow,  try  small 
surface  plugs. 

Hotspots  tend  to  be  the  shorelines 
where  rock  outcrops  are  present, 
particularly  northeast  of  the  marina 
between  the  main  pool  and  the  dam 
breast.  This  area  is  accessible 
primarily  by  boat. 

Shoreline  anglers  should 
concentrate  on  the  earthen  fishing 
pier  which,  itself,  provides  suitable 
rocky  structure  for  attracting 
crappies.  Because  of  frequent  hang- 
ups, top  bait  here  is  live  minnows 
fished  on  bobbers,  though  small  jigs 
and  spinners  are  also  used. 

Access  is  also  possible  at  the  high 
bridge  on  Route  563  where  the 
Tohickon  Creek  flows  into  the  lake. 
The  bridge  over  the  lake’s  arm  where 
the  Haycock  Creek  flows  in,  at  the  far 
northern  end  of  the  lake,  is  also 
heavily  used  and  productive. 

A second  fishing  pier,  earthen  also, 


juts  into  the  main  pool  of  the  lake  at 
the  marina  (all  launches  are  well- 
marked  from  Routes  563  and  313). 
Crappies  are  caught  from  this  pier 
regularly  due  to  its  rocky  underwater 
structure. 

Except  for  the  Three-Mile  Run 
boat  access  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  all  other  major  access  or  shore 
fishing  opportunities  are  from  the 
northern  edge  of  the  water. 

Bait  is  readily  available  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  lake  on  both  Routes 
3 1 3 and  563.  Most  of  the  shops  sell 
minnows  of  various  sizes  plus  garden 


worms  and  night  crawlers.  They  also 
have  other  basics,  such  as  hooks, 
bobbers,  swivels,  and  a small  selection 
of  artificials. 

There  is  no  camping  currently 
permitted  at  Nockamixon  although  a 
half-dozen  privately  operated 
campgrounds  are  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

For  further  information  write  or 
visit  the  park  office  located  at  the 
marina;  or,  write:  Park 
Superintendent,  Nockamixon  State 
Park,  R.D.  #3,  Quakertown,  PA 
18951.  Telephone:  215-847-2785. 


Shoreline  fishing  is  popular  from  lake's  two  fishing  piers.  This  is  located  about  midlake.  Both  are  of  earth  and 
rock  structure  and  serve  as  shelter  for  pan  fish  and  feeding  grounds  for  cruising  bass  and  muskellunge. 


Aerial  views  show  560-boat  marina,  parking  lot,  and  fishing  pier,  above;  southwest  view  of  lake,  below  right. 


FOR  BOATERS 
AT  NOCKAMIXON  — 

P ark  Superintendent  Mohler  reports 
that  all  types  of  small  craft,  including 
rubber  rafts,  rowboats,  kayaks,  and 
canoes  join  the  small  motorboats  and 
numerous  sailboats  on  the  lake.  The 
heaviest  usage  (70%)  is  from 
sailboaters  with  outboard-equipped 
fishermen’s  boats  being  the  second 
most  numerous  lake  users.  Motor 
horsepower  is  limited  to  10 
horsepower. 

The  boat  rental  facility  between  the 
fishing  pier  and  the  marina  rents  boats 
by  the  hour  or  the  day.  Rowboats, 
pedalboats,  and  sailboats  are  all 
available.  It  is  advised  that  potential 
users  of  these  boats  check  on  boat 
availability.  Boats  will  be  reserved  by 
phone.  Call:  215-536-5153. 


Boater’s  Aids 

DELAWARE  RIVER 

RECREA  TION  MAPS  REVISED  — 


A' he  popular  Delaware  River 
Recreation  Map  series  from 
Hancock,  N.Y.  to  Trenton, 

N.J.,  first  published  by  the 
Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  in  1966,  has  been 
revised,  updated  and  reissued 
by  the  Trenton-based  interstate 
water  management 
commission.  Sold  at  cost,  the 
10-map  series  represents  one  of 
the  best  bargains  available  to 
boaters,  fishermen  and 
canoeists  planning  to  recreate 
on  the  unspoiled  nontidal 
Delaware  River. 

The  maps  locate  45  public 
and  quasi-public  Delaware 
River  access  points  on  over  200 
miles  of  the  main  stem  in  the 
three  states  bordering  the  river. 
In  addition  to  public  access 
areas  located  on  the  maps,  a 
separate  list  of  private  canoe 
rental  and  river  access  areas  is 
included  with  the  maps.  This 
list,  which  is  regularly  revised 
and  updated  by  the 
Commission,  presently 
accounts  for  25  additional 
access  points  where  river 
recreationists  can  rent  boats  or 
canoes  and  obtain  river 
information  and  necessary 
equipment. 

Increasing  numbers  of  boats 
and  canoes  observed  on  the 
river  attest  to  the  rising 
popularity  of  on-river 
recreational  pursuits.  While  the 
Delaware  is  not  a whitewater 
river,  it  offers  several 
challenging  and  often 
dangerous  rapids  — 
particularly  at  high  flow.  The 
scenery  is  magnificent,  and 
there  are  ample  catches  of 
several  species  of  gamefish 
recorded.  These  reasons 
combine  to  explain  the  success 
of  DRBC’s  original  Recreation 
Map  series. 


A major  feature  of  the 
revised  maps  is  a new  and 
detailed  classification  of 
streamflow  characteristics  in 
accordance  with  the 
ICF/AWA  Scale  of  River 
Difficulty.  Application  of  this 
internationally  accepted  system 
was  accomplished  after  a year’s 
effort  by  volunteer  whitewater 
paddlers  representing  several 
area  canoe  clubs  who  worked 
closely  with  the  Commission  in 
reevaluating  every  riffle  in  the 
200  mile  stretch  covered  by  the 
maps.  The  volunteers, 
concerned  and  devoted 
whitewater  canoeing 
enthusiasts,  are  part  of  the 
boating  community  that 
promotes  and  participates 
regularly  in  canoeing  as  a sport 
and  related  training  and  safety 
programs.  Several  years  ago, 
this  group  made  known  to 
DRBC  that  the  Commission’s 
original  1966  river 
classification  system  conflicted 
with  the  accepted  International 
Canoe  Federation  (ICF)  Scale 
of  River  Difficulty  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  American 
Whitewater  Affiliation  (AWA) 
as  standard.  Both  Commission 
and  International  systems  use 
Roman  numerals  I through  VI 
to  designate  severity  and 
intensity  of  stream  rapids  and 
riffles,  but  the  definitions  vary 
widely.  DRBC’s  original 
system  indicated  the 
Delaware’s  most  dangerous 
rapids,  such  as  Skinner  Falls 
and  Foul  Rift,  as  Class  VI, 
while  the  ICF/AWA 
classifications  identify  such 
rapids  as  only  Class  II  or  II + . 

It  was  found  that  many 
canoeists,  after  paddling 
DRBC’s  Class  VI  rapids,  were 
establishing  false  confidence 
and  attempting  to  paddle 


ICF/AWA  Class  VI  rapids 
with  often  disastrous  results. 

An  ICF/AWA  Class  VI 
designation  is  reserved  for  only 
the  most  extremely  violent  and 
hazardous  waterways,  none  of 
which  occur  on  the  Delaware. 

In  the  interest  of  safety  and  to 
avoid  such  confusion  in 
numbering  systems,  the 
Commission  was  eager  to 
eliminate  inconsistency 
between  the  two  classification 
systems  on  its  revised  maps. 

This  objective  was  not  easily 
accomplished.  It  was  found 
there  was  no  authoritative 
record  the  Delaware  had  ever 
been  evaluated  in  accordance 
with  ICF/AWA  criteria.  At  a 
meeting  with  representatives 
from  area  canoe  clubs  in  early 
1978,  the  Commission 
presented  a revised  stream 
characteristics  classification 
system  which,  while  not  based 
on  the  ICF/AWA  scale,  was 
sufficiently  different  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the 
International  System  but 
retained  an  evaluation  of  the 
river  every  half-mile  on  average 
— a Commission  objective.  In 
response,  the  canoe  club 
representatives  agreed  to  the 
DRBC  proposed  new  system, 
but  held  to  their  position  that 
the  best  answer  to  further  safer 
boating  would  be  to  evaluate 
the  river  in  accordance  with  the 
ICF/AWA  scale.  This  group, 
which  eventually  evolved  into 
the  Delaware  River  Evaluation 
Coordinating  Committee, 
volunteered  the  services  of  their 
collective  membership  to 
conduct  an  evaluation  of  the 
Delaware’s  streamflow 
characteristics  as  a public 
service  for  presentation  to  the 
Commission  for  its  maps.  Over 
spring,  summer,  fall  and  even 


into  winter  months  of  1978, 
each  segment  of  the  river  was 
paddled  and  evaluated  at  least 
twice  by  several  teams  of 
volunteer  evaluators.  Many  of 
the  more  difficult  sections  — 
particularly  upstream  from 
Port  Jervis,  New  York  — were 
paddled  six  and  eight  times, 
and  the  total  effort  involved  up 
to  thirty  experienced  paddlers. 
The  International  Scale  was 
modified  slightly  with  “ + ” or 
“ — ” designations  to  indicate 
gradations  within  categories  to 
provide  more  frequent 
designations  of  stream 
character.  A final  report  which 
consolidated  the  mass  of 
individual  evaluations  was 
prepared  by  the  Committee 
and  presented  to  the 
Commission  early  in  1979.  The 
product  of  these  efforts  was  the 
first  authoritative  evaluation  of 
Delaware  River  characteristics 
consistent  with  standards 
acceptable  to  the  American 
Whitewater  Affiliation. 

Additional  features  of  the 
newly  revised  map  series 
include  river  channel  locations 
and  depths,  stream  mileages 
and  reference  points,  and 
identification  of  recreation 
opportunities  on  and  near  the 
river.  Enclosures  with  the  maps 
provide  detailed  information  on 
canoeing,  boating,  navigation, 
safety  and  river  boating 
hazards. 

A synthetic  paper  and 
special  inks  have  been  used  by 
the  Commission  for  printing 
the  maps.  The  paper  is 
practically  indestructible  and 
features  high  resistance  to 
moisture  and  impressive  tear 
strength.  Coupled  with  the  high 
durability  of  the  maps  is 
inclusion  of  a reclosable  plastic 
bag  which  provides  not  only  a 
convenient  waterproof 
container,  but  the  maps  can  be 
folded  so  the  river  segment  of 
concern  can  be  seen  through 
the  plastic  bag. 

Maps  may  be  obtained  at 
DRBC  headquarters  at  25 
State  Police  Drive,  West 
Trenton,  at  a cost  of  $4.00,  or 
by  check  or  money  order  for 
$4.00  sent  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  7360,  West  Trenton,  N.J. 
08628.  Maps  will  be  mailed  3rd 
Class  Mail.  If  you  want  faster 
delivery,  enclose  an  additional 
$.93  to  cover  first  class  postage. 
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The  best  eating  available!  Catches  of  good-sized  walleyes  are  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  Pymatuning  fisherman. 
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Pymatuning:  Pennsylvania’s  Premier  Walleye  Lake 


ymatuning,  the  mere  mention  of 
the  word  conjures  up  thoughts  of 
walleyes,  big  walleyes  and  plenty  of 
them.  Here  is  a lake  that  offers  anglers 
a chance  to  battle  these  toothy  fighters 
of  the  deep. 

The  intent  of  this  article  is  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  a walleye 
lake  which  is  nestled  on  the  Ohio- 
Pennsylvania  border.  First  of  all  it  is  a 
lake  that  is  large  when  compared  to 
most  man-made  reservoirs.  It  was 
created  in  1933  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purposes  of 
water  conservation,  flood  control, 
stream  flow  regulation,  and  recrea- 
tion. The  last  area,  recreation,  has 
been  the  boon  for  the  Pennsylvania 
angler.  The  shoreline  of  this  fishing 
lake  is  77  miles,  and  the  lake  covers 
nearly  14,650  acres  of  water. 

Due  to  the  size  of  the  lake,  some 
first-time  anglers  venture  forth  upon 
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by  Paul  M.  Liikala 

its  waters  and  come  home  dejected  and 
empty-handed.  Hopefully  we  can  offer 
a few  tips  which  will  help  the  first-time 
visitor  and  even  the  veteran  of  the 
lake.  Due  to  the  lake’s  size  it  is  a tough 
lake  to  learn  without  any  location  tips. 
The  proper  starting  point  is  where  the 
causeway  (Route  285)  crosses  Pyma- 
tuning. At  this  point  you  can  launch 
your  boat  or  rent  a boat  and  motor. 
Remember  there  is  a 10  horsepower 
limit.  These  boating  facilities  are  just 
south  of  the  causeway  and  are  visible 
from  the  causeway. 

Once  you  have  your  boat  in  the 
water,  the  next  problem  is  where  to  go. 
If  it  is  mid  or  late  April,  my  advice  is 
to  head  out  and  go  under  the  causeway 
in  a northerly  direction.  The  north  end 
is  my  favorite  early  walleye  area, 
because  it  is  the  shallower  section  of 
the  lake.  Watch  out  for  submerged 
stumps  because  this  end  has  a great 


deal  of  old  timber  partially  sticking 
up.  Of  course  don’t  cuss  at  these 
ancient  masses  of  wood,  because  they 
generally  hold  concentrations  of  fish. 
Once  you  have  passed  through  the 
causeway,  head  due  north  until  the 
lake  bends  east,  opposite  Clark  Island. 
From  here,  try  trolling  or  drifting  back 
toward  the  Pennsylvania  causeway 
opening  that  you  had  passed  through 
earlier. 

If  you  have  a depth  locator  it  will 
show  the  firm  but  irregular  bottom  of 
the  old  river  channel  that  used  to  run 
through  the  area  before  it  was 
dammed.  If  this  area  doesn’t  produce, 
then  go  back  to  the  point  you  started 
fishing  from,  but  this  time  head  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  lake  and  look  for 
the  submerged  island  which  is  only  ten 
feet  deep.  If  you  don’t  have  a depth 
finder,  a measured  anchor  line  will 
help  you  to  find  this  shallow  area.  At 
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times,  this  hump  of  land  can  produce 
when  the  old  riverbed  is  slow. 

When  May,  June  and  July  roll 
around,  I head  south  of  the  causeway. 
The  milder  weather  has  warmed  the 
deeper  water  of  the  south  side  and  for 
me  it  is  most  productive  warm  weather 
area.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  north 
end  is  finished  — it  isn’t.  It  is  just  that 
I have  the  best  results  at  the  south  end 
when  the  water  temperature  rises. 

There  are  several  areas  here  that 
can  be  very  productive.  The  first  is  to 
follow  the  Pennsylvania  shoreline 
about  the  distance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
causeway  opening.  The  old  riverbed 
passes  through  here  and  it  is  a good 
holder  of  nice  sized  walleyes.  Your 
depth  finder  again  is  very  helpful  in 
this  search.  Another  prime  area  is 
along  the  southern  edge  of  the  cause- 
way. If  there  is  a northwest  wind  blow- 
ing, go  to  where  the  Ohio  shore  and 
the  causeway  meet.  Let  the  northwest 
wind  blow  you  towards  the  Pennsylva- 
nia shoreline.  This  is  a dynamite  area 
in  mid-May,  and  if  the  wind  is  not 
blowing  northwesterly,  then  troll  this 
direction  with  your  motor. 

A final  area  that  will  be  mentioned 
will  be  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  big 
island,  at  the  Ohio  campgrounds. This 
is  an  area  that  undulates  from  10  to  30 


feet  and  is  very  irregular  in  pattern. 
This  seems  to  attract  the  walleyes 
because  of  its  hard  bottom.  It  also  has 
numerous  obstructions  found  at  vary- 
ing depths.  There  are  many  other 
areas  in  the  lake  that  produce  as  well 
as  these  sections,  but  I feel  that  these 
areas  are  as  productive  as  most  spots 
in  the  lake.  Also,  these  places  are 
fairly  easy  to  find  for  the  newcomer. 

Once  you  have  found  a likely  spot, 
the  question  of  the  proper  lure  and  bait 
comes  up.  My  favorite  lure  bait  is  the 
night  crawler,  and  I insist  upon  a large 
healthy  worm.  The  large  wriggly 
worm  is  the  most  productive  bait.  In 
fact,  if  a worm  has  been  on  my  hook 
for  a half  hour,  I will  take  him  off  and 
replace  him  with  a fresher  crawler. 
The  night  crawler  is  usually  attached 
to  either  a spinner  type  lure  or  to  a 
spreader  that  has  beads  and  spinners 
on  it.  The  spinner  is  a must  in  most 
cases. 

My  favorite  method  is  to  drift  over 
the  areas  that  have  stumps  and  gravel 
bottoms.  I make  sure  that  there  is 
enough  weight  on  the  lure  to  take  it  to 
and  keep  it  just  off  of  the  bottom.  The 
walleye  is  usually  a bottom  feeder,  and 
it  is  crucial  to  put  your  bait  where  he  is 
generally  located.  This  bottom-bounc- 
ing method  has  plus  and  minus  factors. 


The  plus  is  it  puts  you  into  the  fish  and 
if  they  are  feeding,  your  stringer  will 
testify  to  the  success  of  the  method. 
The  negative  aspects  are  that  the 
stump-ladened  bottom  will  empty  your 
box  of  spinner  type  lures.  To  alleviate 
this  snag  problem,  we  have  devised  a 
desnagger  implement.  If  you  don’t 
have  such  a creature  made,  I suggest 
using  line  that  is  strong  enough  to  pull 
your  hook  free.  Usually  in  May  the 
clarity  of  the  water  precludes  any  need 
for  light  line. 

Once  a strike  occurs,  we  have  a 
buoy  (a  Clorox  bottle  with  a weighted 
line)  we  throw  over  the  side  to  mark 
the  exact  spot.  We  will  drift  the  spot  a 
couple  more  times,  and  if  more  action 
occurs,  we  will  drop  the  anchor  and 
stillfish  the  active  spot.  If  the  fish 
continue  to  hit  while  stillfishing,  it 
takes  no  time  to  limit  out.  If  the  action 
slows  down  while  stillfishing,  we  go 
back  to  drifting  the  area.  On  certain 
days,  the  action  created  by  the  drift 
method  seems  to  drive  walleyes  wild, 
but  on  other  days  it  seems  as  if  you 
have  to  drop  right  into  their  laps  to 
provoke  a strike.  It  is  on  the  latter  days 
that  the  stillfishing  works  best. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  only 
quality  spinners  should  be  used  for 
either  method  — for  two  reasons.  The 


“Easy  does  it’’  is  the  name  of  the  game  at  Pymatuning  — the  smart  fisherman  never  hurries  when  fishing  for  walleyes. 
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first  reason  is  that  cheap  spinners  tend 
to  break  when  a stress  is  placed  upon 
them,  when  they  become  snagged.  The 
second  reason  is  the  quality  spinner 
appears  to  flash  better  and,  more 
importantly,  will  consistently  spin  at  a 
slower  speed.  This  is  crucial  because 
the  drift  may  be  very  slow,  and  you 
want  a spinner  that  will  continue  to 
flash.  The  type  of  spinner  blades  can 
be  very  important  on  certain  days.  I 
use  one  spinner  spreader  with  a silver 
Colorado  type  blade,  and  I hook  up 
another  rig  with  a copper  propeller 
style  blade.  Once  in  a while  one  blade 
produces  better  than  the  other.  The 
right  blade  can  sometimes  mean  the 
difference  between  a few  fish  or  a 
filled  stringer. 

If  the  spinner  is  not  producing  well, 
we  will  switch  one  of  the  rods  to  either 
a Flatfish  or  a plain  hook.  The  Flatfish 
can  be  very  productive  either  trolling 
or  drifting  with  a fairly  strong  wind. 
Our  favorite  color  is  yellow,  followed 
by  orange  and  black.  On  the  back 
treble  we  will  hook  a plump  night- 
crawler.  When  you  hook  the  crawler 
on,  insert  the  first  hook  of  the  treble 
near  the  tip  of  the  worm’s  head.  Hook 
each  succeeding  hook  of  the  back 
treble  in  the  head  portion.  The  third 
hook  should  be  at  about  the  worm’s 
collar.  By  only  hooking  the  head 
portion  of  the  nightcrawler,  you  are 
allowing  2/3  of  the  worm  to  trail  the 
Flatfish  freely  so  that  the  worm’s  tail 
section  will  undulate  irresistably  due 
to  the  swimming  action  of  the  lure.  If 
we  don’t  catch  fish  with  the  above 
mentioned  method,  we  will  go  to  a slip 
sinker  above  a plain  number  two  hook. 
The  sinker  is  slid  up  the  line  24  inches 
above  the  hook  and  kept  in  place  by  a 
split  shot.  The  line  is  allowed  to 
descend  until  the  weight  hits  the 
bottom.  The  sinker  is  barely  lifted  off 
of  the  bottom,  so  that  the  trailing 
worm  is  allowed  to  drag  along  the 
contours  of  the  lake  floor.  It  is  best  to 
only  hook  this  crawler  through  the 
head  once.  The  unhooked  portion 
seems  to  present  a lifelike  creature 
swimming  the  bottom.  When  the 
walleye  grabs  the  bait,  there  are  two 
schools  of  thought  on  what  to  do.  The 
first  says  to  release  your  bail,  and  let 
the  fish  pull  the  line  freely  through  the 
slip  sinker.  They  wait  8 to  10  seconds 
before  setting  the  hook.  The  other 
school  feels  that  you  should  extend 
your  arms  towards  the  fish  and  not 
release  the  bail.  They  make  the  fish 
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follow  and  mouth  the  bait  before 
setting  the  hook.  Each  method  will 
work,  so  try  each  and  see  which  fits 
your  style  the  best. 

These  methods  will  work  under  the 
proper  conditions  only  if  you  are  over 
the  fish.  The  key  is  don’t  pass  over  an 
area  that  you  caught  fish  in.  Immedi- 
ately return  to  this  hot  spot.  This  is 
why  marking  the  spot  with  a buoy  is  so 
very  important.  The  fish  might  be 
holding  in  a tight  area  and  it  might  be 
the  only  productive  spot  that  you  will 
hit  that  day.  So  don’t  bypass  this  hot 
spot. 

Hopefully  you  will  be  able  to  get  to 
Pymatuning  in  spring  and  maybe  end 
up  with  a hefty  stringer  of  walleyes.  If 
you  are  new  to  the  lake,  try  these 
methods  and  maybe  you  will  become 
one  of  the  regulars  of  this  great  inland 
lake. 


Success!  Drifting  or  trolling  on 
Pymatuning  can  be  rewarding. 
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The  assortment  of  terminal  tackle  above  contains  a number  of 
familiar  spinners  and  plugs  plus  two  items  not  commonly 
found  in  many  tackle  boxes.  Item  "A”  is  a trolling  triangle 
in  use  since  the  50s  in  Erie.  Trolling  line  is  attached 
to  point  tt  1;  a light  piece  of  leader  and  trolling  weight  is 
attached  to  point  tt 2;  heavier  leader  and  lure  is  attached 
to  point  tt  3.  If  the  weight  should  snag,  light  leader 
allows  a tear-off  without  loss  of  lure  and  triangle.  Item  “ B ” 
is  a “trolling  rod. " Shaped  like  a sled  runner,  it  slides 
easily  over  logs  and  rocks,  snagging  less  frequently. 

Angler  at  right  displays  string  of  walleyes  taken  during 
the  rain.  Fishing  from  the  causeway,  below,  offers  anglers 
with  limited  time  a chance  to  tag  some  choice  walleyes. 
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The  South  Branch  of  Tunkhannock  Creek 


by  Gerry  Kingdom 


Despite  a steady  rain,  a Pennsylvania  angler  nets  a nice  trout  from  the  waters 
of  the  South  Branch  of  Tunkhannock  Creek  near  Factoryville. 


H 


66  _ _ 

.ow  long’s  this  place  been 
here?”  asked  my  fishing  partner,  Bob 
Moran. 

“Probably  since  the  earth’s  crust 
cooled,”  I told  him. 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  he  muttered, 
sliding  his  small  green  net  off  his 
shoulder  and  letting  it  drop  to  the 
ground  as  his  eyes  fastened  on  the 
cascading  waters  of  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Tunkhannock  Creek.  “This  is 
really  beautiful.” 

“You’ve  never  been  here?” 

“Never.” 

“You’ve  probably  driven  by  it  ten 
thousand  times  on  your  way  to  a ‘hot- 
spot’ a hundred  miles  or  so  away.” 

He  chuckled  agreeably.  “How  long 
did  it  take  us  to  get  here?” 

“We  left  Scranton  seventeen  min- 
utes ago,”  I told  him,  “and  that 
includes  three  phone  calls  home  to 
your  wife.” 

I paused  for  a minute  and  watched 
him  savor  the  surroundings. 

“Well,  I gotta  hand  it  to  you.  For 
once  you’re  right,”  he  admitted,  as  he 
pieced  together  his  lightweight  rod.  “It 
does  look  like  a fisherman’s  para- 
dise . . . I'll  admit  that  much.” 

Before  another  twenty  minutes  were 
to  pass.  Bob  Moran  was  ready  to 
concede  much  more:  that  this  little 
creek  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  most  productive  waterways  in  the 
northeast  section  of  the  state. 

Two  frisky  trout  that  darn  near  got 
the  best  of  Bob’s  six-pound-test  line 
were  all  the  convincing  he  needed.  The 
South  Branch  of  the  Tunkhannock 
Creek  is  indeed  a heaven  on  earth  for 
anglers. 

This  21 -mile  stretch  of  jumping 
trout  and  cascading  waters  has  its 
beginning  near  Montdale,  Lacka- 
wanna County,  where  waters  from  the 
Wildcat  Mountains  and  Chapman 
Lake  converge  to  form  the  creek. 
From  there  it  meanders  into  the  Lack- 
awanna State  Park  Lake,  and  then 
through  the  towns  of  La  Plume  and 
Factoryville,  ending  near  East  Lemon 
where  it  enters  the  Tunkhannock 
Creek  in  Wyoming  County. 

And  is  this  little  creek  ever  teeming 
with  big  fish!  Lackawanna  County 
Waterways  Patrolman,  Bob  Fasching, 
told  me  recently  that  he’s  seen  more 
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Local  anglers  take  walleyes  like  this  repeatedly  from  the  South  Branch  both 
above  and  below  another  fishing  hot  spot,  Lackawanna  State  Park  Lake. 


than  a few  24-inch-plus  brown  trout 
that  were  taken  from  the  creek  just 
above  the  State  Park  Lake.  Now  that’s 
what  you  call  good  fishin’! 

If  you’d  like  to  try  your  luck  with 
one  of  these  wallhangers,  let  me  inter- 
ject a note  on  brown  trout  fishing  that 
might  help  you  succeed. 

You’re  not  going  to  hook  into  one  of 
these  South  Branch  beauties  until  you 
jcommit  yourself  to  going  that  extra 
length  that  taking  trophy  browns 
necessitates.  That  means  getting  to  the 
South  Branch  almost  before  anyone 
else  does  (browns  have  learned  to  fight 
survival  odds  by  feeding  when  anglers 
aren’t  fishing  — in  the  early  morning 
before  7:00  a.m.,  and  in  the  evening 
after  6:30  p.m.). 

As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  creek, 
look  for  a deep  pool  that  lies  under  a 
riff.  Chances  are  good  there’ll  be  a 
hefty  brown  lying  in  that  pool  just 
waiting  for  a hardy  meal  to  pass  his 
way.  Simply  cast  your  bait  into  the 
rush  of  water,  let  it  ease  naturally  into 
the  holding  area,  and  be  ready! 

Which  baits  work  best  for  South 
Branch  browns?  Salted  minnows 
(available  at  bait  shops  and  easily 
refrigerated  for  future  use)  have 
always  been  my  favorite,  but  you’ll 


also  do  well  on  crayfish,  especially  in 
the  early  evening.  Some  anglers  stick 
to  spinners  and  other  metal  hardware, 
but  their  efforts  are  rarely  as  rewarded 
as  are  the  efforts  of  those  anglers  who 
go  with  natural  baits.  You  can  try 
worms  if  you  like,  and  they  will  occa- 
sionally work,  but  with  nowhere  near 
the  consistency  that  they  do  with  rain- 
bows. 

Experience  has  taught  brown  trout 
anglers  that  optimum  fishing  results 
can  be  netted  when  water  tempera- 
tures range  between  64°  and  68°  F.  — 
temperatures  you’ll  most  likely  find 
during  May  and  June,  and  again  in  the 
fall. 

Throughout  the  length  of  the  South 
Branch,  you’ll  find  numerous  access 
spots  that  will  enable  you  to  reach  this 
excellent  waterway  with  little  effort. 
Among  the  most  popular  are  areas 
south  of  the  Keystone  Junior  College 
in  La  Plume,  numerous  paths  and 
unposted  fields  along  Route  6,  and,  of 
course,  the  areas  above  and  below  the 
Lackawanna  State  Park  Lake. 

If  scenery  and  atmosphere  are  just 
as  important  to  you  as  catching  those 
elusive  browns,  park  your  car  or  truck 
along  Route  6 near  the  town  of  Bard- 
well  and  fish  the  South  Branch  there. 


You’ll  find  the  waters  of  the  creek 
flowing  over  huge  boulders  (and  form- 
ing very  fishworthy  pools!)  creating  a 
sight  that  would  make  any  nature 
lover  drool. 

Unfortunately,  what  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  pictur- 
esque spots  along  the  creek  — the 
Little  Rocky  Glen  area  — is  now 
posted.  And  very  understandably. 
Careless  anglers  and  partyers  have 
turned  the  private  property  into  an 
unsightly  dump. 

For  this  angler,  that  is  especially 
unfortunate.  The  Little  Rocky  Glen 
area  is  one  that  I’ve  long  treasured, 
because  it  was  there  that  I caught  my 
very  first  brown  trout,  more  years  ago 
then  I’d  care  to  remember. 

If  browns  are  not  to  your  liking  as 
much  as  warmwater  species  like 
walleyes,  you’ll  probably  be  pleasantly 
surprised.  Dave  Daniels,  Area  Fisher- 
ies Manager  at  Sweet  Valley,  told  me 
not  too  long  ago  that  he,  too,  was 
surprised  when  he  found  the  creek 
teeming  with  walleyes  during  a study 
he  was  conducting  a few  years  back. 

“Just  how  did  the  walleyes  manage 
to  get  into  the  South  Branch?”  I asked 
him. 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “that  kind  of 
puzzled  me,  too.  But  we  discovered 
that  they  were  making  their  way  into 
the  creek  at  both  ends  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna State  Park  Lake  ...  At  that 
time  the  lake  was  being  raised  and 
lowered,  and  many  of  these  walleyes 
spilled  over  into  the  creek  whenever 
the  water  level  was  raised  high  enough 
to  send  them  over  the  dam.” 

And  judging  by  reports  that  I’ve 
gathered  from  fellow  anglers  in  this 
corner  of  the  state,  many  of  the 
walleyes  taken  out  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Tunkhannock  Creek  are 
of  a size  worth  bragging  about. 

To  do  best  by  these  tasty  critters, 
you  should  fish  your  bait  off  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  pools.  Be  sure  to 
give  any  nibblers  plenty  of  time  to  hit, 
since  walleyes  are  known  to  be  slow 
and  methodical  feeders.  And  above  all 
else,  stick  to  the  same  spot  when  you 
make  a walleye  catch.  These  members 
of  the  perch  family  almost  always 
group  together. 

Whether  your  preference  is  the 
delectable  walleye  or  the  feisty  brown, 
you’re  sure  to  enjoy  a day’s  outing  at 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Tunkhannock 
Creek.  And  you  just  might  come  home 
with  an  enviable  stringerful  of  fish! 
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The  Black  Quill  Dun 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 
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TThe  relatively  large  Leptophlebia 
mayflies  are  unique  in  several  ways. 
The  migratory  traits  of  the  nymphs 
are  well  known  to  entomologists,  who 
observe  that  they  frequently  travel  up 
temporary  streams  formed  by  spring 
rains  and  melting  snow.  The  migra- 
tions are  generally  en  masse  and  some- 
times individual  nymphs  leave  the 
water  and  crawl  along  the  banks  in 
their  upstream  journey.  Their  migra- 
tions may  cover  a distance  of  nearly  a 
quarter-mile  a day.  Their  propensity 
to  move  into  impermanent  streams 
often  leaves  them  landlocked  in  tem- 
porary pools,  cut  off  from  the  main 
flow  when  the  high  waters  recede. 
However,  this  does  not  appear  to  pose 
a problem  because  the  large  gills  of  the 
nymphs  enable  them  to  survive  in  stag- 
nant water  with  low  oxygen  content. 

Leptophlebia  cupida,  the  Black 
Quill,  is  also  known  to  emerge  from 
swampy  areas  adjacent  to  streams  and 
we  once  observed  this  phenomenon  in 
Michigan.  There  is  a stretch  of  river 
that  is  reached  by  hiking  over  an  open 


field  which  evolves  into  a seepage 
marsh  about  a hundred  feet  wide  along 
the  stream.  We  were  making  our  way 
through  the  marshy  area,  hopping 
from  tussock  to  tussock  in  order  to 
avoid  sinking  to  our  knees,  while  the 
dark  duns  were  emerging  all  around 
us.  It  was  a strange  sight,  seeing 
mayflies  lift  out  of  the  tall  grass  quite 
a distance  from  the  stream,  and  they 
invariably  flew  directly  to  the  stream- 
side  alders.  There,  we  were  later  to 
learn,  they  transposed  and  the  imagos 
returned  to  the  river  to  oviposit.  The 
nymphs  evidently  reach  seepage  areas 
through  tiny  rivulets  — or,  conceiv- 
ably, by  traveling  overland  for  short 
distances.  At  any  rate,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence; other  anglers  have  related  simi- 
lar experiences  in  certain  areas  along 
Big  Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton  County. 

Fortunately  for  the  fly  fisher,  the 
Black  Quill  does  not  confine  its  emer- 
gence to  out-of-the-way  places  where 
trout  are  not  likely  to  live.  Many 
emerge  from  slow-water  reaches  of 
larger  streams  and  such  places  are 
often  havens  for  big  trout.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Black  Quill  generally  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  late  April  and 
on  Penns  Creek  I have  seen  a few 
stragglers  well  into  June. 

The  Palmer  Black  Quill  Dun  was 


originally  intended  as  a specifically 
representative  pattern  but  happily,  it 
has  served  well  as  a general  pattern, 
too,  particularly  in  early  season  when 
a variety  of  dark  mayflies  are  in 
evidence.  And  I have  used  it  with 
success  as  a “searcher”  pattern,  espe- 
cially on  small  mountain  streams  when 
no  flies  were  showing. 

The  pattern’s  wings  are  formed  of 
small  duck  shoulder  feathers  (taken 
from  the  base  of  the  wings)  cut  to 
shape  with  toenail  clippers.  Other 
feathers  will  do,  too  — such  as  the 
webby  hackles  from  a hen  neck  — but 
wings  formed  of  feathers  from  water 
birds  hold  their  shape  after  repeated 
wettings  better  than  any  others.  The 
body  dubbing  is  blackish-brown  fur  or 
synthetic.  Hudson  seal  (dyed  muskrat) 
is  ideal  for  this  purpose  if  it’s  dark 
enough;  if  not,  simply  mix  a little 
black  fur  with  it  until  the  desired 
shade  is  reached.  The  two  brown  hack- 
les are  wound  singly  from  front  to  rear 
in  open  palmer  fashion  and  tied  off  at 
the  base  of  the  tails.  Trimming  a wide, 
inverted  V from  the  underside  of  the 
hackle  helps  ensure  that  the  fly  will 
float  with  proper  posture.  For  the 
Black  Quill  Dun  I prefer  hackles  of  a 
dull  brown  shade  rather  than  the  fiery, 
reddish-brown  of  typical  Rhode  Island  j| 
Red  hackles. 
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Dressing  a Palmer  Black  Quill  Dun: 


Left  — Clamp  a size  # 14  dry  fly  hook  in 
vise  and  tie  in  fine,  tan  thread  at  bend. 
For  tails,  tie  in  three  dark,  barred  wood 
duck  fibres.  Wind  thread  forward  about 
2/3  length  of  shank  and  half-hitch. 

Right  — For  wings,  select  two  small, 
slate-colored  duck  shoulder  feathers 
and  trim  to  shape  with  toenail  clippers. 
Wings  should  be  as  long  as  overall  hook 
length.  Hold  wings  upright  in  position, 
back  to  back,  with  stems  straddling 
shank  and  about  Vw"  of  bare  stems 
showing  above  shank.  Bind  stems  to 
shank  with  figure-8  turns,  checking  align- 
ment from  front.  Then  bind  stems  back 
under  hook  and  wind  over  with  several 
turns'  Trim  excess  stems  and  apply  a 
drop  of  hard-drying  cement  at  base  of 
wings. 


Left  — Select  two  dark  brown  hackles 
with  barbules  about  1’/2  times  as  long  as 
hook  gap.  Strip  off  lower  webby  barbules 
and  bind  hackles  at  right  angles  to  hook 
in  front  of  wings,  with  glossy  sides  facing 
bend.  Secure  with  figure-8  turns  and  bind 
stems  back  along  shank.  Trim  waste 
ends. 

Right  — Wind  thread  forward  to  eye  and 
apply  a dubbing  of  blackish-brown  fur  or 
synthetic.  Wind  dubbing  from  eye  to 
bend,  forming  a tapered  body  and  tie  off 
over  base  of  tails. 


Left  — Grip  tip  of  rear  hackle  with  hackle 
pliers  and  make  a full  turn  in  front  of 
wings.  Then  wind  back  to  bend  in  spaced 
turns  and  tie  off.  Repeat  with  front  hack- 
le, following  path  of  first.  After  tie-off, 
trim  excess  hackle  tips  and  whip-finish 
thread  around  bend  underneath  base  of 
tails.  Apply  lacquer  to  finish  windings. 

Right  — Trim  a wide,  inverted  V from 
underside  of  hackles.  Opposite  page: 
the  finished  Palmer  Black  Quill  Dun. 
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THEY  TRY  EVERYTHING! 

The  present  in-season  trout  stocking 
policy,  i.e.,  not  publishing  exact  dates  and 
times  for  each  planting,  has  been  working 
out  fairly  well.  It’s  fair  to  those  who  cannot 
follow  the  trucks  daily  and  creates  a much 
better  sportsman/landowner  relationship 
. . . not  to  mention  the  great  reduction  in 
traffic  hazards  created  by  the  truck  follow- 
ers. 

But  the  new  policy  has  also  brought  to 
light  a number  of  amusing  methods  that 
some  folks  will  use  in  trying  to  obtain  the 
specific  dates  of  the  stockings.  To  mention 
just  a few,  one  man  called  and  informed 
me  that  he  and  my  dad  were  good  fishing 
buddies  and  that  my  dad  said  I would  tell 
him  when  I was  going  to  stock  Bowmans 
Creek  next.  My  dad  has  been  dead  for 
almost  ten  years. 

Another  called  and  informed  me  that  he 
was  one  of  my  co-workers  from  another 
state  agency,  his  father  was  dying  of 
cancer,  and  would  I please  tell  him  where 
and  when  I would  be  stocking  next  so  that 
his  dad  could  get  a few  good  last  days  of 
trout  fishing  in  before  he  passed  away. 

Another  “Old  Buddy”  called,  and  after 
trying  all  the  usual  tricks  to  get  an  exact 
date,  he  said,  “Before  I hang  up  I will  tell 
you  that  I’m  going  to  fish  Huntington 
Creek  in  the  morning  . . . can  you  at  least 
give  me  a ’plus’  or  a ‘minus’  whether  it  will 
be  a profitable  day?”  1 told  him,  “It  just 
depends  upon  how  lucky  you  are!” 

Another,  claiming  to  be  priest  (no  parish 
mentioned),  said  his  time  was  taken  up 
with  daily  confessions,  masses,  etc.,  and  I 


was  the  only  one  who  could  help  him  by 
supplying  him  with  the  information 
regarding  when  his  favorite  stream  would 
be  stocked  next.  I told  him  I was  sympa- 
thetic to  his  plight  but  he  would  just  have 
to  go  when  he  had  time  . . . and,  possibly  a 
prayer  would  help.  And,  one  more:  a man 
stopped  at  my  headquarters  last  evening 
and  informed  me  he  worked  for  the  federal 
government  and  needed  the  stocking  infor- 
mation to  aid  in  an  investigation! 

Claude  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Luzerne  County 


A MATTER  OF  EXPEDIENCY! 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Ed  Fal- 
kowski  (Susquehanna  County)  had 
planned  to  be  married  the  week  of  July 
30th,  last  year.  The  Fish  Commission,  in 
complete  ignorance  of  Ed’s  plans,  had 
scheduled  a deputy  training  program  for 
the  same  week.  Attendance  at  the  training 
session  was  voluntary  and  would  not  inter- 
fere with  his  plans  — but  the  opportunity 
to  attend  such  a session  is  rare  indeed. 

It  didn’t  seem  like  much  of  a choice,  and 
no  one  would  have  expected  Ed  to  show  up 
for  the  training  program  at  Bloomsburg 
State  College.  Checking  the  register  at  the 
college  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  I 
noticed  that  Ed  had  registered,  but  didn’t 
consider  it  further  since  I didn’t  know 
anything  about  his  original  plans. 

When  we  learned  more  of  the  situation 
there  was  considerable  concern  because 
obviously  Ed  had  made  a choice  fraught 


with  danger!  Do  you  like  happy  endings? 
Well,  you’ll  love  this  one! 

The  solution  was  a matter  of  chronology, 
expediency,  and  cooperation.  It  turned  out 
that  we  underestimated  Ed  and  Rosemary, 
his  new  wife  and  partner.  What  did  they 
do?  They  eloped  a week  early  which 
provided  them  time  for  a honeymoon,  and 
Ed  attended  the  training  session  as  a 
happily  married  man. 

How  can  we  miss  with  deputies  this 
resourceful?  They  make  decisions,  handle 
emergencies,  and  manage  to  serve  all  inter- 
ests! 

Robert  J.  Perry 
Asssistant  Supervisor 
Northeast  Region 


“VERY  FULFILLING” 

Waterways  Patrolman  Warren  Beaver, 
Crawford  County,  after  being  certified  in 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR)  for 
3 years,  and  having  all  his  deputies  certi- 
fied in  CPR  2 years  ago,  has  been  certified 
as  an  Emergency  Medical  Technician 
(EMT)  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Health.  An  EMT  undergoes  96  hours  of 
study  and  work  courses.  They  include  50% 
lecture;  50%  practice,  which  consists  of 
basic  life  techniques,  CPR,  splinting, 
oxygen  administration,  psychological  in- 
tervention, treatment  for  shock,  severe 
bleeding,  extraction  from  wrecks  and 
water  rescue,  with  10  hours  spent  in  hospi- 
tal emergency  rooms  for  the  handling  of  all 
emergencies.  In  his  spare  time,  Warren 
now  answers  emergency  ambulance  calls 
and  feels  his  training  is  very  important  in 
his  work  among  boaters  and  fishermen, 
being  very  fulfilling  when  you  can  help 
someone  in  need. 

Walter  G.  Lazusky 

Supervisor 

Northwest  Region 


BEGINNER’S  LUCK 

John  Walker,  of  Hazelhurst,  went  ice 
fishing  for  the  very  first  time  with  the 
Champion  brothers,  Denny  and  Kevin. 
From  beneath  the  ice  on  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  (Kinzua  Dam),  the  ’’first-timer” 
caught  a beautiful  brown  trout  which 
measured  30  inches  and  weighed  1 0'/2 
pounds.  The  next  trip  Mr.  Walker  caught 
and  released  a 29'/2-inch  musky.  As  he 
returned  the  fish  to  the  water  John  said, 
“If  I keep  this  up.  I’ll  make  rookie  of  the 
year!”  I don’t  know  about  that,  but  he  sure 
will  grab  his  share  of  angling  awards. 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


PROMOTION  ANNOUNCED  — 

Kerry  Messerle,  former  Waterways 
Patrolman  assigned  to  the  Northern 
Lancaster  County  District,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  Coordinator, 
with  offices  in  Harrisburg,  effective 
February  19,  1980. 

An  employe  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  since  1974,  Mes- 
serle, a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  with  a degree  in  Wild- 
life Management,  will  coordinate 
the  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Program  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
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“JAWS”  IN  KINZUA! 

A new  State  Record  for  walleye  had 
ust  been  set  by  Mike  Holly  of  Bradford. 
The  huge  fish  taken  from  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  (Kinzua  Dam)  measured  36'/2 
inches  and  weighed  17  pounds,  9 ounces. 

I was  telling  the  good  news  to  Don 
Paulson,  Postal  Clerk,  in  Mt.  Jewett,  when 
Maxine  Gottardi,  a patron,  happened  to 
;atch  the  tail  end  of  the  conversation  and 
iieard  me  say  “17-9.” 

Mrs.  Gottardi  exclaimed,  “You  mean 
feet  or  inches ?"  I said,  “17  pounds  and 
nine  ounces /”  “Oh!”  Maxine  replied,  “I’m 
Concerned,  because  I swim  a lot  down  there 
and  I know  there  are  some  big  fish  in  the 
lake.  I don’t  worry  too  much  about  how 
long  they  are,  but  how  wide  they  can  open 
their  mouths!” 

I know  one  thing  for  sure.  If  the  fish  get 
big  enough  to  eat  people  in  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir,  I’ve  made  my  last  motorboat 
patrol! 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 

WHAT  ELSE? 

Those  of  us  who  work  for  the  Fish 
Commission  take  a lot  of  kidding  about 
eating  fish.  I’ll  list  some  of  the  funnier 
comments. 

“When  are  you  going  to  invite  me  to  the 
house  for  a fish  fry?” 

The  other  day,  while  in  a supermarket  at 
the  meat  counter,  one  man  asked  me  if  I 
was  buying  meat.  I told  him  I was.  “How 
come?”  he  asked,  “Are  you  tired  of  eating 
fish?” 

I have  been  in  a diner  and  someone 
would  wisecrack,  “If  you  want  to  know 
how  the  fish  is,  ask  the  man  in  the  ‘fish’ 
uniform.”  I was  in  one  of  the  fast  food 
chains  the  other  afternoon  when  a fellow 
came  up  to  me  and  began  talking  about 
fishing.  This  isn’t  unusual,  but  then  he 
asked  what  I had  ordered  to  eat  . . . did  I 
order  fish?  I told  him  I hadn’t.  Then  he 
asked  where  my  regional  office  was 
located.  “My  regional  office?  Why  do  you 
want  to  know  that?”  I asked.  He  smiled 
and  said  he  was  going  to  “report”  me  for 
not  ordering  fish  or  a fish  sandwich!  I 
wonder  if  our  counterparts  in  the  Game 
Commission  get  the  same  ribbing  about 
what  they  eat? 

Jerry  Greiner 
Pollution  Patrol 

“WHISKERED  WHATSIT” 

The  Allegheny  River  watershed  is  home 
for  a catfish  that  can  attain  a weight  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  pounds!  This  fish, 
the  flathead  catfish  (Pylodictis  olivaris) 


Many  thought  it  was  going  to  happen  — but  so  soon?  Mike  Holly,  above, 
broke  the  existing  State  Record  with  his  36V2-inch,  17-pound  9-ounce 
walleye,  February  10.  It  had  a 2V/2-inch  girth;  was  taken  on  a shiner. 


has  become  a source  of  confusion  for  local 
anglers  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
brown  bullhead  (Ictalurus  nebulosus).  I 
have  received  many  calls  in  the  past  from 
anglers  who  were  certain  that  they  had  just 
caught  the  new  state  record  “bullhead,” 
only  to  discover  what  they  really  had  was  a 
“so-so”  flathead.  One  such  angler,  15- 
year-old  Shawn  Amstrong  from  Lower 
Burrell,  had  kept  his  fish  alive  (in  his 
mother’s  wash  tub  yet!),  until  I could  get  to 
his  house  to  have  a look  at  it.  A quick 
inspection  told  the  story,  another  bogus 
bullhead!  Shawn’s  catch,  an  even  24  inches 
and  an  estimated  6 pounds,  was  certainly 
one  to  be  proud  of,  staie  record  or  not. 

After  an  operation  to  remove  a hook 
from  the  fish’s  mouth  and  a brief  photo 
session,  Shawn  decided  to  return  his  fish  to 
the  Allegheny  River  and  let  it  grow  up! 

For  identification  purposes,  a flathead 
will  have  less  than  16  rays  in  its  anal  fin 
and  the  band  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  will 
have  backward  lateral  extensions.  Bull- 
heads are  not  known  to  exceed  18  inches 
and  very  few  as  large  as  1 6 or  1 7 inches  are 
ever  caught. 

Note:  The  current  state  record  flathead 
was  taken  from  the  Allegheny  River  in 
1975  by  Ralph  J.  Painter.  It  weighed  35 
pounds  and  measured  43 ‘4  in  length. 

Barry  Pollock 
Waterways  Patrolman 
E/Allegheny  County 


BELLYACHE? 

Bill  Linn  of  Newton  Hamilton  has  been 
fishing  for  muskellunge  in  the  Juniata 
River  since  their  introduction  15  years  ago 
and  has  been  rather  successful.  He  related 


a strange  occurrence  that  happened  to  him 
a few  weeks  ago  involving  one  of  his 
muskies. 

He  had  caught  a nice  musky  and 
brought  it  home  to  clean  after  having  it  out 
of  water  for  at  least  two  hours.  When  he 
opened  the  fish,  he  discovered  6-  or  7-inch 
yellow  perch  in  its  stomach.  He  put  the 
perch  into  some  water  in  a basin,  and  after 
a while  it  had  apparently  fully  recovered 
and  was  swimming  around  in  the  water. 
The  fish  was  removed  to  a larger  container 
of  water  but  died  the  next  day.  The 
thought  of  a spiny  yellow  perch  wiggling 
around  in  one’s  belly  brings  to  mind  that 
the  musky  was  yearning  for  a little  “plop, 
plop,  fizz,  fizz”  when  Bill  finally  landed  it. 
I failed  to  ask  Bill  what  he  caught  it  on. 
Perhaps  it  was  a lure  resembling  a flat, 
white  disc. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin/ Juniata  Counties 


NO  PROGRESS? 

While  sitting  in  Dr.  Mast’s  waiting 
room,  Meshoppen,  Pennsylvania,  I picked 
up  an  old  issue  of  the  Angler,  September 
1969  — just  a little  more  than  10  years  old. 
In  “Leaky  Boots”  there  was  a comment  by 
Joe  Fraser  on  litter  on  Big  Deer  Creek. 
After  reading  it,  I realized  we  haven’t 
come  very  far  in  10  years  in  reducing  our 
litter  on  our  waterways.  By  taking  back 
home  the  “disposable”  you  brought  with 
you,  you  will  be  doing  your  part  to  “clean 
up  America.”  The  future  is  now! 

Joe  Kipp 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Luzerne  County 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Fish  that  live  in  rivers  or 

creeks  do  not  like  to  fight  currents  to  get 
their  food.  Instead,  they  hold  in  quiet  spots 
or  along  the  edge  of  the  current,  moving 
out  only  to  take  food  that  the  flowing  water 
delivers  to  them,  where  they  expend  the 
least  amount  of  energy  to  feed. 

In  fishing  for  trout  in  flat  water,  use 

spiders  or  variants  in  size  14.  On  fast  water 
try  bivisibles  in  sizes  12  or  14. 

Fish  closely  around  an  anchored  boat 

before  moving  to  a new  spot.  Bass  and  pike 
often  follow  lures  to  the  area  of  the  boat 
but  refuse  to  strike.  Many  of  these  fish  will 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boat  and  can 
be  caught  if  the  angler  does  not  overly 
disturb  the  water. 

Keep  calm  if  a bass  strikes  at  a surface 
lure  and  apparently  misses  it,  or  refuses  to 
take  it.  Let  the  lure  remain  quietly  in  that 
same  spot.  Wait  as  long  as  two  minutes 
before  imparting  very  light  action  to  the 
lure.  The  fish  will  make  another  pass  at  the 
lure  often  enough  to  reward  the  patience 
you  have  to  use  such  tactics. 

Spools  on  spinning  or  spincasting  reels 

must  be  loaded  properly  to  work  efficient- 
ly. Spool  No.  1 is  properly  loaded,  just  to 
the  rim  or  lip.  Spool  No.  2 is  overloaded 
and  the  line  can  slip  behind  the  spool. 
Spool  No.  3 is  underloaded  and  will  greatly 
reduce  the  length  of  the  cast  and  some- 
times produce  insufficient  line  to  handle  a 
big  fish. 


One  cast  is  simply  not  enough  when  cast- 
ing a surface  lure  at  a spot  that  seems 
certain  to  hold  a good  bass.  It  may  take 
three  or  four  casts,  or  maybe  even  more,  to 
interest  the  fish  if  the  casts  are  made 
carefully,  so  that  the  fish  is  not  frightened. 


Do  not  try  to  reel  in  line  when  a fish  is 

pulling  line  out  against  the  drag  on  the 
reel.  Pump  the  fish  toward  you,  lower  the 
rod  tip  and  reel  in  the  slack  line  as  often  as 
necessary  to  bring  the  fish  to  the  landing 
net. 

You  can  fish  a bass  surface  bug  with  a 

spinning  rod.  Tie  a plastic  float  to  the 
spinning  line.  On  the  other  end  of  the  float 
tie  three  or  four  feet  of  light  monofilament, 
and  on  this  leader  “attach”  the  bass  bug. 
The  float  will  get  the  lure  to  the  target  area 
and,  because  of  the  long  leader,  will  not 
spoil  the  action  of  the  bug. 


Monofilament  lines  weaken  with  age,  so 

one  that  has  not  been  used  for  a couple  of 
years  should  be  tested  before  being  put  into 
action.  This  is  particularly  necessary  with 
lines  of  two  to  six  pounds  test. 

Automatic  reels  have  two  disadvantages. 

They  are  much  heavier  and  hold  less  line 
than  single-action  reels. 

Numbers  on  fly  lines  have  a definite 

meaning.  The  numbers  indicate  in  grains 
the  weight  of  the  first  30  feet  of  the  line. 
The  higher  the  number  the  heavier  the 
line. 

Flowing  current  in  a stream  can  transmit 

far  downstream  the  vibrations  caused  by 
careless  wading. 

Small  lures  will  attract  smallmouth  bass, 

which  are  likely  to  be  spooked  by  the  big 
lures  that  take  largemouths. 

Changing  lures  may  get  bass  or  pickerel 

to  strike  again  if  they  refuse  the  first  offer- 
ing. For  example,  change  from  a surface  to 
an  underwater  lure,  or  from  a spoon  to  a 
spinner. 


Trophy-size  brown  trout  are  seldom 

found  in  water  holding  goodly  numbers  of 
small  trout.  Big  browns  drive  the  smaller 
ones  out  and  dominate  the  area  as  their 
“private”  resting  and  feeding  stations. 

Streamers  and  minnows  are  tops  for 

lunker  trout  for  a very  good  reason.  Big 
fish  require  a lot  of  food,  and  they  like  it  in 
bulk  rather  than  nymphs  and  aquatic 
insect  forms. 

A dead  drift  with  a wet  fly,  letting  the 

current  carry  the  fly  into  the  target  area, 
often  is  effective.  Cast  the  fly  10  or  15  feet 
upstream  above  the  suspected  lie  of  the 
trout  and  allow  it  to  float  on  a slack  line, 
without  imparting  any  motion  to  it.  The  fly 
will  sink  as  it  floats  and  also  will  have  a 
more  natural  action. 

Even  panfish  can  be  wary  and  nervous, 

and  it  is  wise  to  use  spinning  lines  of  two  to 
four  pounds  test  and,  if  using  a fly  rod, 
leaders  of  2X  or  3X  tippets  when  fishing 
with  bait  or  artificials  for  bluegills,  crap- 
pies,  perch  and  rock  bass. 

Lures  that  imitate  frogs  are  most  effec- 
tive in  small  sizes.  Most  gamefish  do  not 
try  to  eat  big  and  very  active  real  frogs. 

A button  retractor  that  can  be  pinned  on 

the  fishing  vest  is  very  handy.  It  contains  a 
nylon  cord  to  which  clippers  and  other 
small  items  can  be  attached.  Just  pull  out 
the  cord,  use  the  tool,  and  release  the  cord 
which  rolls  back  inside  the  button, 
completely  out  of  the  way. 


Trout  brooks  are  real  challenges.  Pools 

or  riffles  that  seem  useless  to  fish  can 
contain  good  trout.  Little  streams  have 
hiding  places  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
and  fish  have  to  use  what  is  available  as 
resting  and  feeding  stations. 
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MISLEADING  LOGIC 

A.  well  known  and  highly  respected  and  syndicated  columnist  on 
financial  matters  recently  wrote  a column  which  included  the  following: 
“Pollution  is  bad. 

“Right? 

“And  therefore  anything  that  fights 
pollution  is  good. 

“Right? 

“Wrong. 

“And  therein  lies  one  of  the  central  errors  of  the  economic  policy 
of  the  1970s  that  will  have  to  be  corrected  if  the  U.  S.  economy  is 
truly  going  to  get  moving  in  the  1980s.  ” 

Rukeyser  takes  off  in  a strong,  but  questionable,  defense  of  the  steel 
industry  which  is,  no  doubt,  in  trouble: 

“The  steel  companies  face  an  array  of  obstacles:  intense  (and  arguably  unfair ) foreign 
competition,  a drastic  shortage  of  investment  capital  for  badly  needed  expansion  or 
modernization,  the  gathering  recession  and  particularly  the  economic  woes  of  Detroit 
( shrinking  sales,  a large  backlog  of  unsold  1979  cars  and  the  use  of  less  steel  in  1980 
models ).  ” 

He  continues: 

“Unless  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  eases  its  current  regulations,  the  compa- 
nies maintain,  it  could  accelerate  the  premature  shutdown  of  as  much  as  26  million  tons 
of  old  ‘limited  life’  capacity  by  the  end  of  1982  by  making  it  unprofitable  to  retrofit  such 
outdated  equipment.” 

I always  respected  Mr.  Rukeyser’s  opinions  — his  programs  on  the  Public  Television  Network 
are  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  advice  on  the  stock  market,  etc.  But  now  he  is  goring  our 
ox,  and  I have  to  say,  “Wrong.”  Using  the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  controlling  “the  first  99%  of  the 
emissions”  as  compared  to  eliminating  the  last  1%  is  an  unfair  comparison  and  certainly  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  they  have  already  removed  the  first  99%  of  the  polluting  substances.  Not 
true. 

Certainly  we  are  citizens  and  members  of  the  community  just  like  anyone  else,  and  when  the 
economy  suffers,  we,  too,  suffer.  Something  is  being  lost  in  this  kind  of  discussion,  and  if  I may,  I 
suggest  that  only  one  side  is  being  told.  Certainly,  the  steel  companies  face  an  array  of  obstacles. 
No  one  promised  any  of  us  a bed  of  roses,  and  if  you  want  to  compare  the  environmental 
requirements  that  American  steel  companies  face,  take  a look  at  those  in  Japan  and  Germany, 
just  for  openers.  Let’s  try  a few  more  questions  on  Mr.  Rukeyser’s  logic  — is  the  foreign 
competition  unfair  because  of  lack  of  environmental  regulations,  or  is  it  our  dependence  on 
wasteful  use  of  the  final  products,  inefficient  management  and  a shortsighted  look  at  the  total 
environment  in  which  we  must  live  as  members  of  the  community? 

The  vast  majority  of  the  public  has  stated  time  and  again  in  every  kind  of  survey  you  can 
imagine  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  environmental  considerations  downgraded,  and  they  have 
backed  this  up  by  not  only  endorsement,  but  willingness  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  these 
considerations. 

short,  I resent  the  world’s  economic  ills  being  constantly  blamed  on  environmental 
-ations.  A healthy  economy  isn’t  worth  a damn  if  you  can’t  breathe  air  or  drink  water.  I 
public  wants  more  than  just  those  basics.  They  are  entitled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
':o  clean  air,  pure  water,  and  the  preservation  of  the  natural,  scenic,  historic  and 

aest  es  of  the  environment. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 


At  this  point,  Mr. 
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ON  OUR  COVERS 

Pennsylvania’s  rivers  have  long  been  famous  for  excellent  smallmouth 
bass  fishing  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  Rivers  on 
our  covers  this  month  are  a popular  pair.  Access  to  the  pool  shown 
on  our  front  cover  is  provided  at  the  PFC  Fort  Hunter  Access, 
just  north  of  Harrisburg.  The  PFC  Amity  Hall  Access  provides  launching 
and  parking  facilities  for  those  using  the  lower  section  of 
the  Juniata  which  is  pictured  on  our  back  cover.  Photos  by  the  editor. 
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CRAZY?  NAW! 

While  fishing  at  Presque  Isle  last 
summer  with  my  dad  and  brother  I came 
upon  an  interesting  idea.  The  fishing  had 
been  extraordinarily  bad  and  we  sought  to 
ask  someone  in  a boat  if  they  knew  of  any 
other  fishing  spots  in  the  area.  Many  boats 
passed  us  but  all  were  out  of  vocal  range. 
This  got  me  thinking. 

What  we  fishermen  need  is  a set  of 
signals  so  that  we  can  communicate  on 
windy  days,  or  from  a long  distance. 

Take,  for  instance,  John  Doe  and  Jim 
Smith.  John  wants  to  find  out  how  the  fish 
are  biting  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond 
where  Jim  is  fishing  but  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. First  John  gets  Jim’s  attention  by 
waving  his  hands  over  his  head.  Now  John 
bends  his  arm  in  the  shape  of  a hook  thus 
inquiring  “How  is  the  fishing  over  there?” 
Jim  then  indicates  how  the  fishing  is  by 
extending  his  arm  with  a thumb  VP  for 
good  fishing;  or  thumb  DOWN  for  bad 
fishing. 

If  you  see  someone  doing  this,  please 
don’t  stare  at  them  as  if  they  were  crazy, 
they  are  not  trying  to  insult  you  but  they 
are  merely  trying  to  gather  some  informa- 
tion. 

Dann  Johns 
Girard 

I promise  not  to  stare,  Dann,  but  I make 
no  promises  for  our  readers.  Ed. 


LUCKY  BREAK! 

On  one  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  ’79 
fishing  season  my  dad,  Art  Smoyer,  and 
my  mom,  Martha,  my  wife,  Robin,  and  I 
went  fishing  at  Sayers  Dam  near  Howard, 
Pennsylvania. 

We  all  were  doing  quite  well  that  day, 
catching  bluegills  and  crappies,  until  my 
dad  noticed  his  fish  basket  that  hung  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  with  his  day’s  catch  in 
it  was  gone.  He  had  caught  one  a few 
minutes  before  and  had  put  it  in  the 
basket.  All  of  a sudden  he  hooked  another 
one.  He  got  it  and  turned  around  to  put  it 
in  the  basket  when  he  saw  it  was  gone. 
Apparently  it  came  loose  and  had  fallen  in, 
fish  and  all.  If  you  ever  lost  a nice  day’s 
catch  of  fish  you’d  know  how  he  felt. 

After  not  fishing  for  a time,  he  decided 


to  try  to  use  grappling  hooks  to  get  the 
basket  of  fish.  After  trying  about  10  to  15 
times  with  no  luck,  he  moved  the  boat  a 
few  feet  to  try  right  where  the  boat  had 
been.  The  thing  that  made  it  so  difficult 
was  the  water  there  was  about  30  feet 
deep.  After  trying  another  1/2  hour  or  so 
of  hard  work  of  cleaning  all  .the  garbage  off 
the  bottom,  he  came  up  with  the  basket. 
His  reply  was,  “I  didn’t  care  about  the 
basket,  but  all  those  fish  in  it  had  no  way 
out  and  would  have  died.” 

After  returning  home,  my  dad  counted 
the  fish  that  were  in  the  basket  and  there 
were  33  crappies  in  it.  This  may  not  have 
stopped  the  fish  from  dying  but  it  did  make 
good  eating  and  a good  day’s  catch  for  a 
fisherman. 


Robert  Smoyer 
Bellefonte 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  IT! 

Well,  it’s  pretty  cold  out  this  morning 
and  it’s  supposed  to  snow  so  I was  easily 
persuaded  not  to  work  today.  No  better 
time  to  sit  down  with  my  pipe  and  read  my 
new  Angler. 

Having  been  looking  for  a good  excuse 
to  write  a letter,  I was  happy  to  see  Felix 
Volpe’s  article  in  Leaky  Boots.  I could 
hardly  wait  to  get  through  the  editor’s 
request  for  more  reader  feedback.  So, 
grabbing  up  my  pencil  and  paper,  here 
goes. 

Like  Felix  I am  an  avid  reader  of  the 
Angler,  especially  Leaky  Boots  and  Notes 
from  the  Streams.  Not  wanting  to  see 
Leaky  Boots  so  short  or  deleted  complete- 
ly, I’ll  see  if  I can’t  throw  in  a little 
commentary. 

Being  a resident  of  far  northeast  Phila- 
delphia I can  tell  you  that  our  overall 
fishing  in  this  area  has  declined  dramati- 
cally in  the  past  1 5 years.  As  in  most  cases, 
the  culprit  being  development.  A new 
housing  complex  was  built  on  the  banks  of 
our  famed  Poquessing  Creek  and  a church 
was  erected  on  top  of  our  fishing  pond.  Our 
suburban  fishery,  the  Neshaminy,  we 
understand,  has  thermal  pollution  (too 
warm?).  So,  it  doesn’t  get  any  more  trout. 

Luckily,  last  season  we  were  treated  to 
two  new  trout  waters:  Luxembourg  Lake 
in  Newton,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dela- 
ware Canal  at  Washington’s  Crossing, 
Pennsylvania.  Both  spots  are  a good  drive 
but  when  you  live  in  the  city  you’ll  do 
anything  (within  a $21.00  tank  of  gas)  to 
find  some  decent  fishing.  Well,  it  turns  out 
that  as  yet  you  can’t  fish  from  the  banks  of 
this  new  lake.  The  problem  seems  to  be  all 
the  weeds  are  still  in  the  water  from  when 
the  valley  was  flooded.  Consequently,  you 
need  a boat  to  get  to  deeper  water.  I am 
patiently  waiting  for  this  area  to  get  better 
with  age.  Undaunted,  we  drive  on  to  the 
Delaware  Canal,  which  is  in  a beautiful 


setting  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Fishing  was  really  nice  there  until  the  slobs 
found  out  about  it.  Now  the  park  rangers 
tell  us  we  may  not  be  able  to  fish  within  the 
park  area  because  the  litterbugs  are 
making  an  eyesore  of  this  historic  area. 
Well  enough  of  this,  I was  always  taught  to 
make  the  best  of  what  you  have.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  do  a lot  of  carp  fishing. 

My  main  purpose  in  writing  this  letter 
was  not  to  try  to  make  you  all  feel  sorry  for 
the  Philadelphia  fishermen.  My  purpose 
was  to  thank  the  Commission  for  trying  to 
improve  our  fishing  in  this  area.  Also, 
thanks  for  showing  me  all  the  beautiful 
spots  that  still  remain  in  our  great  state 
outside  the  more  populated  areas.  I am 
quite  jealous  of  the  folks  who  live  so  close 
to  such  good  fishing  and  beautiful  scenery. 
To  all  of  you  who  are  so  lucky,  don’t 
believe  it  will  stay  that  way  forever  without  (i 
your  help.  Please  don’t  become  complacent 
and  take  all  these  wonderful  resources  for 
granted.  You  must  all  stick  together  and 
fight  to  keep  out  the  land-grabbing  devel- 
opers and  squash  the  hated  litterbug  before 
the  problem  gets  out  of  hand  as  it  has  in 
the  big  cities. 

Well,  I hope  I haven’t  rambled  on  too 
long.  Thanks  for  letting  me  say  my  piece. 
Keep  those  Pennsylvania  Anglers  coming. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  say,  “Well, 
what  about  this  Wissahickon  Creek  and 
Levittown  Lake  we  hear  about?”  — just 
ask  anyone  who  has  been  there  on  opening 
day.  It’s  like  fishing  on  Market  Street  at 
lunchtime! 

Ken  Schnabel 

Philadelphia 

“ONLY  CREATED  ONE’’ 

Glad  to  see  someone  else  had  missed  the 
Leaky  Boots  page.  I have  been  holed  up 
like  the  Punxsutawney  groundhog  in  our 
zero  weather,  and  like  millions  of  others,  I 
have  been  mourning  our  great  loss  of  our 
beloved  Dr.  Roger  M.  Latham.  I for  one 
will  always  miss  Roger  as  long  as  God  lets' 
me  live.  In  Roger’s  last  letter  to  me,  he  and 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  Roger’s  lifetime  buddy, 
were  to  visit  me  here  for  the  last  two  days 
of  the  spring  gobbler  hunt.  I wrote  Roger 
that  the  gobblers  were  here  gobbling  every 
morning  at  daybreak.  They  hunted  foi 
spring  gobblers  in  the  morning  and  fished 
our  Wolflick  Run  for  trout.  Roger  knew 
every  hole  and  rock  in  our  trout  streams 
here.  But,  when  my  dear  friends  failed  tc 
come  and  the  next  I heard  was  Roger’s  fall 
to  his  death,  I could  not  believe  fate  had 
taken  the  finest  sportsman  and  friend  ir 
the  world  and  loved  by  all  of  us  that  were  , 
so  close  to  him.  Tears  were  easy  to  come  by 
and  God  only  created  one  of  Roger’s  cali- 
ber. 

I did  not  know  a fish  truck  had  gone 
through  an  old  wooden  bridge  up  at  tht 
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headwaters  of  our  Wolflick  Run  until  my 
dear  friend,  Bernie  Ambrose,  visited  me 
and  told  me  of  the  many  hours  of  hard 
work  at  night  to  unload  most  of  the  trout 
and  the  many  hours  it  took  to  get  the  fish 
truck  back  on  the  trail.  I have  many  friends 
that  fished  for  stocked  trout  and  there  are 
lots  in  the  stream  yet  above  Beaver  Dam. 

My  love  to  all,  and  I have  not  forgotten 
the  staff,  even  so  I keep  busy  feeding  the 
birds  and  game.  My  best. 

Bent  A.  James 
Weedville 


AN  OPINION  — 

Sportsmen,  please  leave  the  bank  fisher- 
men alone.  I’m  writing  this  note  because  I 
feel  the  Fish  Commission  should  mark 
areas  around  small  lakes  so  boats  don’t  sit 
or  go  through  a bank  fishermen’s  line.  You 
can  cast  with  little  effort  over  a boat  all 
day  long  at  Canoe  Lake.  I’m  sure  this  is 
also  a problem  elsewhere.  I think  a buoy 
from  April  12th  until  the  middle  of  June  or 
longer  would  be  a good  idea.  While  I’m  on 
the  subject,  I feel  paddle  boats  (rentals) 

' also  create  a problem  on  small  lakes.  If  you 
took  a survey  in  Blair  County,  many  others 
feel  as  I do,  but  haven’t  written. 

Now  to  get  away  from  negative 
thoughts.  I would  like  to  thank  the  Fish 
Commission  for  the  job  they  do.  I enjoy 
your  magazine  and  read  it  from  cover  to 
1 cover.  Let’s  release  more  fish  we  catch  so  a 
boy  may  catch  them  again. 

Larry  Woolheater 
Hollidaysburg 


INTEREST  STARTED  HERE  — 

I have  recently  moved  to  Tennessee  to 
accept  my  first  full-time  position  in  the 
forestry  field.  Presently  I am  a Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  Forester  in  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Conservation, 
Division  of  Forestry.  This  new  opportunity 
for  me  gave  me  three  reasons  to  write  this 
letter. 

First,  please  change  my  mailing  address 
so  that  I will  continue  to  receive  my  future 
issues  of  the  Angler.  Although  I’ll  miss 
fishing  in  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  I 
don’t  want  to  miss  reading  about  it  too! 

Secondly,  I am  enclosing  my  check  for 
$10.00  to  renew  my  subscription  for  three 
more  years.  My  current  subscription 
expires  in  September  but  I want  to  be  sure 
I don’t  miss  any  issues  of  your  fine  maga- 
zine. 

Finally,  I just  want  to  commend  you  on 
the  excellent  job  you  are  doing  both  in 
publishing  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  in 
the  effort  you  expend  to  make  the  fishing 
in  Pennsylvania  as  good  as  it  is  anywhere.  I 
have  fished  many  of  the  streams  in  North- 
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western  Pennsylvania,  mainly  for  trout, 
and  I know  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Fish 
Commission  which  helped  to  make  all  of 
my  outings  very  enjoyable.  For  my  part  I 
used  to  play  “hooky”  whenever  possible  to 
assist  in  stocking  the  streams  near  my 
home  which  I frequently  fished.  I attribute 
my  interest  in  the  field  of  Conservation 
primarily  to  these  enjoyable  experiences 
fishing  (and  hunting)  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  all  you  do  and 
I’ll  be  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  every  oppor- 
tunity I get  when  I visit  family  and  friends 
“back  home.” 

Douglas  E.  Audley 
Monteagle,  Tennessee 


“DEADLIEST  METHOD’’ 

I’m  1 5 years  old,  and  I operate  the 
Rattlin’  Run  Worm  Ranch.  I have  a fish- 
ing tip  I’d  like  to  share  with  the  readers. 
This  fishing  method  has  been  around  for 
years,  but  not  enough  people  know  about 
it.  Take  an  ultralight,  light,  or  medium 
spinning  or  spincasting  outfit  spooled  with 
4-  to  12-pound-test  monofilament.  Tie  a 
size  6-14  hook  to  the  line,  or  use  a snap 
swivel  with  a snelled  hook.  Take  a live 
night  crawler,  garden,  or  red  worm  and 
hook  it  through  the  nose.  If  you  just  tied 
the  hook  to  the  line,  attach  a few  split  shots 
6 inches  above  the  hook.  If  you  used  the 
swivei-snelled  hook  rig,  attach  a Water 
Gremlin  dipsey  swivel  sinker  on  the  line 
above  the  swivel  or  on  the  snap  swivel 
itself.  If  you  prefer  to  fish  with  the  worm 
floating  above  the  lake  floor,  inject  the 
worm  with  an  air  bubble  or  use  the  excel- 
lent Lindy  Floating  Night  Crawler  Rig. 
Cast  out  and  reel  in  slowly.  You  can  also 
still  fish  with  this  rig. 

I am  a great  supporter  of  conservation, 
and  I someday  hope  to  serve  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  as  an  aquatic 
biologist. 

Thanks  for  a great  magazine! 

Kris  Altiero 
Ringtown 

P.S.  I believe  that  this  is  the  deadliest 
fishing  method  known.  I didn’t  develop  this 
method.  I’ve  just  passed  it  on  with  a few 
variations.  Thanks  again! 


HE  GOT  THE  CHANCE . . . 

I’ve  been  wanting  to  write  you  a letter 
for  a number  of  years  and  I thought  that 
now  is  as  good  a time  as  any. 

I’ve  been  fishing  the  Allegheny  River  for 
about  twenty-five  years  and  have  watched 
hundreds  of  boys,  girls,  men  and  women 
take  canoe  trips  down  the  river.  As  I’ve 
watched  them  paddle  by  me  while  I’m 
sitting  in  my  boat  trying  to  catch  a bass  I 
often  thought  that  some  day  I would  like  to 


take  a trip  down  the  ole  girl. 

Well,  last  year  I got  my  chance,  since 
my  son’s  boy  scout  troop  made  a five-day 
trip  down  the  river  from  the  Buckaloons 
Campgrounds  to  Brady’s  Bend.  It  was  an 
experience  that  I will  never  forget  and  one 
of  the  reasons  I’m  writing  this  is  to  mention 
that  along  the  way  I saw  a lot  of  nice  fish 
being  caught. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  fishing  in  the 
river  has  been  improving  each  year  with 
more  and  larger  gamefish. 

David  L.  Johnston 
McDonald 

“Ole  girl”?  Whatever  happened  to  “Old 
Man  River”?  Ed. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT  — 

It’s  been  about  3 years  that  I’ve  been 
reading  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  I've 
enjoyed  reading  about  lakes  and  streams 
that  are  within  a day’s  drive.  About  this 
time  of  year,  fishing  shows  begin  a run  on 
TV  for  about  a month  or  so.  Unfortunate- 
ly, they  cover  places  such  as  California, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  Alaska  and  so  on. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  there  were  a show 
like  this  on  just  Pennsylvania  fishing. 
There  are  other  shows  about  Pennsylvania 
on  public  television,  why  not  one  on  fish- 
ing? Anyone  who  enjoys  reading  the 
Angler  would  probably  enjoy  a few 
midwinter  episodes  about  seasonal  fishing 
in  Pennsylvania  lakes,  streams  and  rivers. 

Richard  Naylor 
York 

It  would  be  nice,  Richard,  wouldn’t  it? 
Too  bad  the  TV  producers  don’t  see  it  our 
way.  Ed. 


FINDS  IT  “IRRITATING”! 

New  cover  is  beautiful!  The  reason  for 
the  copy  of  the  P.L.A.Y.  application  is  to 
avoid  cutting  into  an  interesting  article 
from  Warren  County  (in  this  case). 

I find  it  most  irritating  to  have  to  cut 
into  interesting  articles  this  way,  especially 
since  we  pass  on  our  Angler  to  an  avid 
fisherman.  Danny  will  love  his  patch  and 
card.  What  a fisherman  he  is!  Thanks. 

Elsie  Hoppaugh 
(Danny's  Grandma) 
Columbia  Cross  Roads 

The  “application  blanks”  printed  on  the 
magazine's  pages  need  not  be  cut  out.  As 
long  as  we  receive  the  information 
requested  on  them,  we  can  process  whatever 
request  you  have.  Copies  are  fine,  but  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Ed. 
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Waterside  Wanderings 


A he  still  water  of  the  pond  explodes 
in  a dazzling  spray  as  the  bass  jumps 
skyward  and  twists  in  the  sunlight. 

But  this  is  his  last  good  run  and  you 
feel  him  weakening,  so  it  now  becomes 
a waiting  game.  You  reel  him 
carefully  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
suddenly  he’s  in  your  hands,  red  gills 
flared,  firmly  muscled  body 
glistening.  What  a terrific  fight!  What 
a great  fish!  Where  did  he  get  all  that 
energy? 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  that 
bass  is  “solar  powered.”  Of  course, 
not  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  the  sun 
to  charge  batteries,  but  just  as  surely, 
he  runs  on  the  energy  of  the  sun.  In 
fact,  all  life  on  the  earth,  including 
that  bass,  the  lily  pads,  the  frogs 
croaking  in  the  shallows,  even 
yourself,  exists  due  to  nuclear 
reactions  taking  place  millions  of 
miles  away  on  the  sun,  reactions 
which  release  energy,  in  radiating 
forms  of  light  and  heat,  that  living 
things  here  capture  and  use. 

Although  right  now  the  warm  sun 
overhead  may  feel  like  nothing  more 
than  your  first  sunburn  of  the  year, 
it’s  falling  on  the  pond  around  you  and 
into  the  water,  continuing  processes 
that  made  possible  that  fish  in  your 
hands.  This  pond  is  a good  example  of 
a self-sufficient  water  community,  in 
which  all  the  organisms  rely,  directly 
or  through  one  another,  on  the  energy 
of  the  sun  for  life. 

Naturally,  a fish  or  frog  doesn’t  just 
plug  into  the  sun  and  go;  rather,  each 
gets  his  share  of  sun  power  far  down  a 
road  that  begins  with  creatures  and 
plants  much  too  small  for  a 
fisherman’s  eye  to  see,  without  being 
helped  by  a microscope.  But  if  you 
could  suddenly  see  this  microscopic 
multitude,  you'd  find  uncountable 
numbers  in  all  areas  of  the  pond,  from 
top  to  bottom.  There  are  so  many 
because  they  must  be  the  basis  of  food 
for  the  rest  of  the  life  in  the  pond. 

The  pyramid  of  pond  life  rests  on  a 
broad  base  of  green  plants,  especially 
microscopic  algae.  Like  larger  plants, 


by  Linda  Steiner 


such  as  the  pond  weeds  under  the 
boat,  they  are  the  link  between  the  sun 
and  the  animal  life  in  the  pond  (and 
yourself  as  well).  They  produce  food 
for  themselves  in  the  form  of  plant 
sugar  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water, 
in  the  presence  of  chlorophyll,  using 
the  energy  of  the  sun  to  fire  the 
reaction.  Of  course,  an  important  by- 
product of  photosynthesis  is  excess 
oxygen,  which  makes  green  plants 
doubly  valuable  to  the  watery  world. 

I guess  you  could  say  that  once 
green  plants  developed  this  ability  to 
use  sunlight  to  make  food,  it  was 
comparatively  simple  for  animals  to 
“short-cut”  and  eat  the  plants  that 


had  already  done  the  work  for  them, 
and  for  larger  animals  to  eat  the 
smaller  animals.  At  the  end  of  the 
road,  minute  bacteria  and  fungi,  as 
decomposers,  get  their  nourishment 
from  even  the  most  ferocious  of  fishes, 
once  they  have  died,  and  return  the 
body’s  nutrients  to  a form  that  can  be 
used  again  by  the  green  plants. 

Without  being  too  detailed,  let’s 
look  at  the  cast  of  players  in  a pond, 
like  this  one,  while  the  drama  of 
“Life”  is  going  on  under  the  silvery 
surface. 

One-celled  plants,  algae,  carry  on 
most  of  the  photosynthesis  in  a pond, 
as  the  primary  converters  of  solar 
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energy  and  as  the  principal  food 
producers.  Green  desmids  and  yellow- 
brown  diatoms,  with  intricately 
patterned,  brittle  shells,  are  an 
inestimable  food  source.  With  them  in 
their  miniscule  world  are  one-celled 
animals  that  are  the  protozoa,  the 
sprawling  amoeba,  cilia-studded 
paramecium  and  many  others  that 
defy  description,  feeding  on  the  algae, 
bacteria,  bits  of  organic  matter  and 
each  other. 

Their  food-making,  hunting  and 
eating  go  on  unseen  by  us,  but  not 
undetected  by  simple  animals  such  as 
hydras,  “water  bears,”  gastrotrichs 
and  wheel  animalcules  or  rotifers, 
which  have  what  look  like  rotating 
wheels  of  hairs  on  their  “head.” 
Rotifers  are,  in  turn,  a major  food  for 
many  types  of  aquatic  worms  and 
crustaceans. 

The  crayfish  you  used  to  catch  that 
largemouth  bass  is  a crustacean,  and 
he’ll  eat  just  about  anything  smaller 
than  himself,  plant  or  animal,  but  a 
look  at  some  of  the  other  members  of 


his  family  in  the  waters  below  might 
surprise  you.  Most  crustaceans, 
scarcely  big  enough  to  see,  are  a sort 
of  transition  from  the  bizarre, 
microscopic  world  of  plants,  animals, 
and  forms  of  life  that  fall  between,  to 
the  visible  world  of  insects,  frogs  and 
fishes  that  every  angler  knows.  Of 
primary  importance  are  Daphnia,  or 
hard-shelled  water  fleas,  in  feeding 
many  types  of  underwater  insects  and 
fish. 

Other  tiny  crustaceans  look  like 
miniature  clams,  shrimp  or  have 
domelike  shields  protecting  their 
heads,  as  in  the  copepods.  Isopods,  or 
sow  bugs,  related  to  the  pill  bugs  on 
land,  scavenge  on  the  bottom  for  food. 
Flattened  scuds,  also  called  “side- 
swimmers,”  crawl  on  aquatic 
vegetation,  eating  bits  of  microscopic 
life  covering  the  plants.  Scuds  are 
eagerly  sought  by  fish,  insects  and 
amphibians. 

The  minnows  this  bass  may  have 
eaten  on  his  way  to  growing  so  large 
probably  fed  on  many  of  these  little 


crustaceans  and  on  some  of  the 
myriad  of  insect  life  in  the  pond.  The 
varied  insects  exist  in  the  water  as 
eggs,  larvae  and  adults.  The  nymphs 
of  mayflies  may  be  burrowers, 
dingers,  sprawlers  or  swimmers, 
according  to  their  species,  and  eat  tiny 
plant  organisms.  The  carnivorous 
young  of  dragonflies,  damselflies  and 
dobson  flies  and  the  omnivorous 
larvae  of  caddisflies  play  their  small 
parts  in  passing  on  the  energy  of  the 
sun  to  larger  animals.  Many  types  of 
water  beetles  and  bugs,  from  the 
predacious  diving  or  dytiscid  beetles 
to  the  primarily  plant-eating  water 
boatmen,  as  well  as  wormlike  fly 
larvae,  are  relished  by  fish  and 
amphibians. 

In  his  time,  while  swimming  past 
incalculable  numbers  of  water  life 
that  his  eye  could  never  see,  the  bass 
in  your  hands  may  have  eaten 
salamanders  and  frogs  which  lived  on 
the  insect  life  at  the  pond.  He  may 
have  grown  fat  on  tadpoles  that 
grazed  on  algae  and  vegetation  until 
they  lost  their  tails  and  gained  legs, 
and  he  might  have  feasted  on  scores  of 
minnows,  suckers  and  sunfish. 

As  a fisherman,  your  next  question 
probably  is,  “How  many  more  big 
bass  are  in  this  lake?”  The  answer 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  amout  of 
energy  the  sun  sends  to  be  used,  but 
whether  the  available  energy  can  be 
used  to  make  more  bass.  The  green 
plants  in  the  pond,  like  those  in  your 
vegetable  garden,  need  certain 
nutrients  to  grow,  a certain  fertility  of 
the  water  as  of  garden  soil. 

Mineral-rich,  slightly  alkaline 
water,  as  in  the  limestone  streams,  can 
produce  an  abundance  of  life,  while 
the  dark,  tannic-acid  water  of  boggy 
lakes  produces  little.  Increasing  the 
number  of  bass  or  other  fish  by 
stocking  the  poorer  waters  will  make 
fishing  good  only  temporarily. 

Without  sufficient  nutrients  already 
present,  the  rest  of  the  plants  and 
animals  needed  to  pass  along  the  sun's 
energy  to  the  extra  fish,  to  keep  them 
alive  and  producing  more  fish,  will 
simply  not  be  there. 

Whether  your  next  cast  will  bring  a 
strike  from  another  bass,  just  like  this 
one,  depends  on  a propitious  sequence 
of  events  that  pass  the  sun’s  power 
through  many  “hands”  as  it  travels 
from  the  algae  to  the  bass  . . . and,  oh 
yes,  it  also  depends  on  fisherman's 
luck! 


sot/?# 
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MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

'Thinking  ahead  to  the  traditional 
bass  opening  day,  my  thoughts  drifted 
backward  in  time.  Although  it  sounds 
much  like  “once  upon  a time,”  this 
really  happened. 

We  had  rented  a spacious  old  farm 
house  several  miles  north  of  Allen- 
town. When  our  older  son  was  ten,  he 
was  developing  a keen  interest  in  fish- 
ing and  hunting. 

The  greatest  advantages  to  going 
rural  were  ringnecks  at  the  back  door, 
deer  over  the  hill,  and  a farm  pond  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  front  porch.  I 
think  it  was  the  pond  that  really 
attracted  us.  Where  else  could  a well- 
stocked  bass  pond  be  found  just  a hop 
and  a skip  away?  Ideal  for  Dad  to  cast 
deer  hair  bugs  before  going  off  to  earn 


a living  each  day,  and  a 10-year-old 
could  learn  how  to  handle  a rod  there. 

Everything  about  this  place  seemed 
ideal—  a brook  running  across  the 
front  lawn  through  what  had  been  a 
reflecting  pool  with  water  lilies  and 
goldfish.  A pool  to  sit  by  and  medi- 
tate . . . until  a spring  flood  took  over 
and  swept  the  lilies  and  fish  into  the 
pond  beyond. 

We  arrived  on  the  scene  after  the 
stocked  fingerling  bass  had  attained  a 
good  size,  the  lilies  had  a root  hold 
and  . . . you  guessed  it  . . . the  goldfish 
were  now  called  golden  carp.  No  one 
fished  for  the  carp.  They  were  fun  to 
feed  and  easy  to  see  in  the  murky 
water,  but  no  one  ate  bottom  feeders, 
especially  since  they  had  once  been 
pets. 

Fishing  for  those  scrappy  large- 
mouth  bass  became  a real  challenge 
for  that  10-year-old  and  his  father.  A 
friendly  competitive  comradeship  de- 
veloped and  each  lunker  that  wasn’t 
released  was  measured  and  weighed  to 
decide  who  would  be  awarded  the 
trophy  that  day.  Only  the  largest  were 
placed  alive  in  the  nearby  cold 
springhouse  waters  to  be  eaten.  All 

PENN 


others  were  carefully  returned  to  the 
pond  to  fight  another  day. 

Weather  permitting,  we  cooked  the 
fish  outdoors  over  our  charcoal  broiler. 
As  a good  hot  bed  of  coals  developed,  I 
brushed  the  fish  cavity  with  lemon 
juice  and  melted  butter,  sprinkled  a 
pinch  of  thyme  or  oregano  and  then 
inserted  a sprig  of  green  celery  leaves 
and  a sliver  or  two  of  onion.  As  our 
garden  tomatoes  ripened,  slices  of 
tomato  and  fresh  basil  were  added. 

The  fish  was  then  sandwiched 
between  the  two  sides  of  a long- 
handled  wire  toaster  rack  and  broiled 
6 to  8 inches  above  the  hot  coals.  Half 
way  through  the  cooking  period,  the 
fish  was  turned  over. 

Leaving  the  head,  scales  and  skin  on 
prevents  the  loss  of  natural  juices 
while  the  fish  is  cooking.  When  ready 
to  serve,  remove  skin  and  serve  with 
wedges  of  fresh  lemon.  A lunker 
weighing  V/i  to  4 pounds  will  serve 
three  to  four  hungry  persons. 

If  you  prefer  your  fish  fileted, 
grease  the  toaster  rack  before  inserting 
the  fish  and  use  a barbecue  sauce  to 
baste  while  broiling. 

One  day  1 wrapped  strips  of  slab 
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bacon  around  the  filet.  The  dripping 
fat  flared  when  it  hit  the  hot  coals  but 
the  quick  thinking  of  our  10-year-old 
saved  the  fish  from  charring.  He 
subdued  the  flame  with  the  contents  of 
a well  aimed  water  pistol. 

Alien  to  Commonwealth  waters, 
smallmouth  bass  were  first  introduced 
by  disciples  of  “Doc”  Henshall,  Amer- 
ica’s Izaak  Walton  of  bass  fishing,  into 
the  Delaware  at  Easton,  Pa. 

As  American  as  the  buffalo,  but 
never  immortalized  on  the  nicked,  bass 
of  one  kind  or  another  are  found 
throughout  the  state. 

The  following  casserole  can  be 
made  with  any  one  of  the  species. 


3 to  4 pounds  bass  filets 

1  cup  sliced  fresh  mushrooms 

1 rib  celery,  sliced  thin 

'/2  cup  sliced  spring  onions 

1 pinch  oregano  or  thyme 

1 '/2  cups  mixed  wild  and  long  grain 

rice 

'/» cup  milk 

1 10‘/2  oz.  can  condensed  cream  of 
mushroom  soup 

Cook  rice  according  to  package 
directions.  Melt  small  amount  of 
butter  or  margarine  in  a large  skillet. 
Saute  the  mushrooms,  onion  and 
celery  together.  Combine  milk  and 
soup  and  add  to  vegetables.  Stir  in 
cooked  rice  and  heat. 

Rub  filets  with  soft  butter  or 
margarine.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  salt. 
Lay  filets  in  well  greased  bake-and- 
serve  pan  and  spread  hot  rice  mixture 
over  and  around  fish. 

Bake  in  preheated  oven  at  375°  for 
15  to  20  minutes  or  until  fish  flakes 
easily  when  fork  tested.  Distribute 
dabs  of  butter  over  rice  in  last  half  of 
cooking  period. 

When  the  weather  was  too  warm  for 
a hot  meal  I’d  switch  to  a chilled  salad 
using  bass  as  the  main  ingredient. 
Bass,  like  so  many  fish,  combines  well 
with  fruit. 


AVOCADO-BASS  SALAD 

1 ripe  avocado 

2 tbsp.  lemon  or  lime  juice 
'/j  cup  salad  oil 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
2 cups  well-chilled  cooked  fish 
j flakes 

6 cups  torn  lettuce 

Quarter  and  peel  the  avocado.  Cut 
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NEW  ADDITION  TO  BASSER’S  RECIPES  — 

With  Lake  Raystown  supplying  the  fare,  stripers  like  Heather  Staubach's 
8-pounder  will  become  a new  ingredient  in  the  basser’s  cookbook. 


into  thin  slices.  Combine  and  toss 
lightly  with  lemon  juice,  salad  oil,  and 
salt  and  pepper  until  well  coated. 
Refrigerate  until  ready  to  use. 

When  ready  to  serve,  mix  avocado 
with  lettuce  and  fish  flakes.  Some- 
times I substituted  apples  for  the 
avocado  and  mixed  with  the  fish 
flakes. 

The  following  is  a good  way  to  use 
leftover  cooked  fish: 


CURRIED  FISH  SALAD 

1 '/>  cups  flaked  cooked  fish 

’/>  cup  finely  chopped  celery 

2 tbsp  finely  chopped  onion 

1 tsp  mild  curry  powder 

'/)  cup  mayonnaise 

Mix  mayonnaise  and  curry  powder 
until  well  blended.  Combine  fish,  cele- 
ry, onion  and  mayonnaise.  Toss  lightly 
until  fish,  celery  and  onion  are  lightly 
coated.  Serve  on  lettuce  and  garnish 
with  tomato  wedges. 

A molded  aspic  will  not  only  be  a 
handsome  addition  to  a festive  buf- 
fet ..  . it  will  be  good  eating. 


FISH  IN  WINE  ASPIC 

1 envelope  unflavored  gelatin 
'/» cup  cold  water 
'/» cup  chicken  broth 

1 cup  white  wine  (medium  dry) 

3  cups  seedless  grapes 

2'/:  cups  flaked  cooked  bass 

2 cups  fresh  fruit  salad 
Watercress 
Mayonnaise 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Heat 
chicken  broth  and  white  wine.  Add 
softened  gelatin  to  hot  broth-wine 
mixture  and  stir  over  low  heat  until 
gelatin  is  dissolved. 

Pour  thin  layer  of  gelatin  into 
rounded  bottom  tube  pan.  Allow  gela- 
tin to  set.  Distribute  a layer  of  grapes 
over  gelatin  and  cover  grapes  with 
gelatin  and  chill.  Add  a layer  of  fish 
and  cover  with  gelatin.  Repeat  with 
alternating  layers  of  grapes  and  fish 
and  pour  remaining  gelatin  over  all 
and  chill  until  firm. 

When  ready  to  serve,  mix  fruit  salad 
with  mayonnaise.  Unmold  aspic  and 
fill  center  with  fruit.  Garnish  with 
watercress. 
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Marsh  Creek  Revisited 
by  George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr. 


In  the  July  1 976  issue  of  the  Angler,  I 
wrote  about  one  of  our  then  newest 
impoundments,  Chester  County’s  535- 
acre  Marsh  Creek  Dam,  located  in 
Marsh  Creek  State  Park,  about  four 
miles  north  of  Downingtown. 

At  that  time,  the  two-mile-long  lake 
was  producing  good  catches  of  fish 
such  as  largemouth  bass,  tiger  mus- 
kies,  bluegills,  sunfish,  catfish,  and  an 
occasional  walleye.  Today,  Marsh 
Creek  is  still  a favorite  haunt  for  fish 
and  fishermen  alike. 

What  makes  this  so  is  the  wide 
variety  of  fishing  available  to  the 
angler  and  the  easy  access  to  fishable 
spots  — either  by  boat  or  by  foot. 

Two  launch  ramps  in  Marsh  creek 
serve  the  boater.  The  east  shore  facili- 
ty, open  from  7:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m., 
can  be  reached  by  turning  off  Route 


113  in  the  town  of  Eagle.  The  west 
boat  ramp  is  accessible  from  Route 
282  at  Lyndell  and  is  open  around  the 
clock. 

On  Marsh  Creek,  it’s  electric 
motors  only.  Boat  rentals  are  available 
at  the  east  launch  ramp  in  the  park, 
the  Eagle  Boat  Works,  and  the 
Lyndell  Country  Store  on  Route  282. 
Bait  may  be  purchased  at  the  afore- 
mentioned and  also  at  the  Exton 
Sports  Shop  on  Route  30  in  Exton,  and 
at  a bait  shop  in  Pughtown  on  Route 
113. 

For  the  camper,  two  campgrounds 
are  handy,  Frank’s  Folly  is  located  in 
Lyndell,  and  Shady  Acres  is  situated 
about  two  miles  closer  to  Downing- 
town. Both  are  along  Route  282  and 
border  the  Brandywine  East  Branch,  a 
local  trout  stream.  Other  overnight 


accommodations  for  the  noncamper 
can  be  found  nearby  in  Eagle,  Exton, 
Lionville,  and  Downingtown. 

If  you  don’t  have  a boat,  shore  fish- 
ing is  available  north  and  south  of  the 
two  launch  ramps.  Good  spots  can  also 
be  reached  from  Conestoga  Road  near 
the  turnpike  and  from  Chalfant  Road 
near  Cornog. 

Marsh  Creek  is  a structure  fisher- 
man’s delight  with  its  submerged 
streams,  ponds,  drop-offs,  old  roads, 
trees,  brush,  and  steep  sloping  shore- 
line. A structure  map  of  the  lake  will 
aid  greatly  in  catching  fish.  You  can 
pick  one  up  for  $2.50  from  PA 
Outdoor  People,  610  Beatty  Road, 
Monroeville,  PA  15146.  Now  on  to  the 
fishing! 

Tiger  muskies,  up  to  44  inches  long, 
have  given  many  anglers  a thrill  at 


Jim  Pavlik,  of  Honey  Brook,  and  his  35V2-inch  tiger  muskellunge  taken  from  Marsh  Creek  on  a ten-inch  shiner. 
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Marsh  Creek  and  larger  ones  prowl  its 
depths.  Ray  Bednarchik,  Chester 
County  Waterways  Patrolman,  says 
that  because  these  fish  are  hybrids  and 
don’t  propagate,  fishing  for  them  is 
cyclic  since  it  takes  about  four  years 
for  the  tiger  musky  to  mature  to  the 
legal  size  of  30  inches.  The  last  big 
year  for  muskies  here  was  in  1 976— 
1977.  However,  with  the  planting  of 
fingerlings  in  1978,  anglers  can  look 
forward  to  an  upswing  in  musky  fish- 
ing during  1981-1982. 

Good  lures  to  use  for  this  toothsome 
predator  are  any  of  the  big  minnow 
types  and  big  spoons.  Minnows  or 
suckers  fished  from  a bobber  also 
produce  nice  catches. 

Though  the  largemouth  bass  take 
has  tapered  off,  bigger  bass  up  to  24 
inches  long  are  hooked  by  the  serious 
bass  angler.  Plastic  worms,  and  lures 
of  the  rattle  type,  safety  pin  variety, 
and  artificial  minnows  are  widely 
used.  Baits  such  as  minnows,  worms, 
and  crayfish  are  also  highly  pro- 
ductive. 

Walleye  fishing  is  greatly  improved 
with  20-inchers  being  caught.  For  this 
delicious  eating  fish,  try  minnows  or 
night  crawlers  drift-fished  on  the 
bottom.  Jigs,  minnow  type,  or  flashy 
lures  also  work  on  walleyes.  And  they 
are  also  caught  on  natural  color  plastic 
worms. 

Channel  catfish  and  brown  bull- 
heads are  still  around  as  well  as  plenty 
of  bluegills  and  sunfish.  Earthworms 
fill  stringers  of  these  good  tasting  fish. 

The  best  news  at  Marsh  Creek  is  the 
crappies  which  have  taken  hold  after 
being  planted  in  the  lake  in  1976.  They 
were  taken  in  great  numbers  last  year 
and  also  this  past  spring  — some 
measuring  14  inches.  Minnows,  a 
small  white  Mr.  Twister  or  small  white 
Lockett  dart  fished  from  a bobber  and 
retrieved  slowly  are  all  crappie  catch- 
ers. 

A bonus  crop  of  yellow  perch  have 
turned  up  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
with  some  running  a foot  long.  Worms 
fished  on  the  bottom  usually  take  this 
firm  fleshed  fish. 

Sailboats  crowd  Marsh  Creek  on 
the  weekends  and  holidays  but  gener- 
ally do  not  show  up  until  around  noon. 
This  is  compatible  with  angling  since 
fishermen  do  best  from  sunrise  to 
about  11:00  a.m.  and  in  the  evening 
between  5:00  p.m.  and  sundown.  But 
the  best  time  to  fish  is  anytime  you 
have  a free  moment  to  cast  a line. 


Mike  Sciaretta,  of  Downingtown,  had  a barrel  of  fun  with  this  mixed  bag  of 
Marsh  Creek’s  panfish  and  bullheads.  Marsh  Creek  certainly  offers  variety! 
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James  Hyde  found  his  repaired  ultralight  rod  worked  almost  as  well  on  Canadian  walleyes  as  on  Pennsylvania  panfish 


Don’t  Throw  it  Away! 


In  today's  world  when  something  is 
broken  or  in  need  of  repair,  the  Ameri- 
can way  is  to  throw  it  out  and  go  buy  a 
new  one.  However,  this  is  just  not  my 
style.  I would  rather  repair  it  and 
return  it  to  usefulness.  This  attitude 
often  gets  me  into  trouble  as  the  guys  I 
fish  with  know  about  it  and  present  me 
with  some  real  challenges.  Recently  a 
friend  handed  me  half  a spinning  rod 
and  said,  “Can  you  fix  it?  I lost  the  tip 
section.” 

When  my  letter  to  the  rod  manufac- 
turer was  returned  with  a terse,  “Sor- 
ry, but  a replacement  tip  is  not  avail- 
able as  that  model  is  no  longer  in 
production,”  I began  to  worry.  My 
chances  for  success  didn’t  look  too 


by  Frank  Lucas 

good,  but  I got  lucky  when  I walked 
into  a custom  rod  builder’s  shop  and 
found  the  tip  section  I was  looking  for 
in  his  junk  pile.  A bit  of  careful  trim- 
ming was  all  that  was  needed  to  match 
up  the  two  sections,  and  they  appeared 
to  have  been  made  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer. My  day  was  really  complete 
when  1 asked  the  price  and  was  told 
“no  charge.” 

Repairing  a fishing  rod  is  usually 
not  difficult.  In  fact,  most  repair  jobs 
consist  only  of  rewrapping  a guide,  or 
at  the  most,  replacing  the  entire  set 
with  new  ones.  Once  I had  found  a tip 
section,  wrapping  on  a set  of  guides 
was  all  that  I needed  to  do  to  repair  my 
friend’s  rod.  Guides  don’t  last  forever. 


and  eventually  they  are  going  to  have 
to  be  replaced.  A worn  guide  can  ruin 
a fishing  line  in  nothing  flat.  When 
replacing  guides,  use  the  best  you  can 
afford,  as  quality  guides  can  mean  the 
difference  between  a really  good  rod 
and  one  that’s  just  average. 

The  repair  job  was  begun  by  care- 
fully cutting  away  the  decorative 
thread  wraps,  guide  wraps,  and  remov- 
ing all  traces  of  wrapping  varnish  with 
paint  remover.  Apply  the  remover  only 
where  the  guides  or  other  wraps  were 
located.  Don’t  leave  the  remover  on 
too  long,  just  long  enough  to  soften  the 
varnish  so  that  it  can  be  scrubbed 
away.  Five  minutes  is  usually  long 
enough. 
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Since  the  rod  was  a five  and  one- 
half  foot,  ultralight  model  and  used 
primarily  on  bluegill  and  other  pan- 
fish, I wanted  guides  that  were  light  in 
weight,  but  durable.  Fuji,  aluminum 
oxide  (ceramic)  guides,  in  the  one-foot 
style,  were  selected  in  the  following 
sizes:  8,  10,  12,  16,  and  20.  My  favor- 
ite spinning  rod  carries  a set  of  these 
guides  and  they  are  excellent.  The 
guide  selection  was  rounded  out  with  a 
matching  tip  top  and  a small  hook 
keeper. 

Before  you  begin  actual  placement 
and  wrapping  on  of  the  guides,  inspect 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  guide  feet 
for  any  rough  spots  or  sharp  edges.  If 
you  find  any,  remove  them  with  a 
small  file.  Tape  the  guides  in  place 


The  materials  needed  for  doing  your 
own  guide  wrapping  are  shown 
above.  Those  you  don't  already  have 
are  available  at  tackle  shops. 

with  very  thin  strips  of  masking  tape, 
leaving  the  end  of  the  guide  foot 
exposed.  This  will  hold  the  guide  in 
place  until  you  have  wrapped  up  on  it. 
After  taping  on  the  guides,  pick  up  the 
rod  and  sight  along  the  guides  to  check 
their  alignment. 

A lot  of  fancy  equipment  isn’t 
needed  to  wrap  on  guides.  Excellent 
work  can  be  done  by  hand,  sitting  at  a 
table  or  other  flat  surface.  It  is  neces- 
• sary  to  apply  tension  to  the  thread  as 
you  wrap.  This  can  be  done  by  placing 
: the  thread  in  a cup  or  bowl  behind  an 
< open  book,  pulling  off  a few  feet  of 
■ thread,  and  closing  the  book  on  it.  If 
more  tension  is  needed,  just  add  more 


books.  You  need  enough  tension  to 
hold  the  guide  foot  firmly  against  the 
blank,  yet  allow  you  to  make  slight 
guide  adjustments  if  needed. 

Start  your  wrap  about  one-fourth 
inch  from  the  guide  foot  and  wrap 
toward  the  guide.  Begin  by  wrapping 
the  thread  over  itself  five  or  six  times. 
Cut  off  any  excess  and  continue  to 
wrap.  Wrap  up  onto  the  guide  foot  and 
remove  the  tape,  continuing  to  wrap 
until  you  are  about  one-fourth  inch 
from  the  guide.  Lay  a loop  of  thread 
against  the  wrap,  with  the  loop  toward 
the  guide.  Wrap  over  this  loop  until 
the  guide  is  reached.  Hold  the  thread 
against  the  blank  with  finger  pressure 
and  cut  it.  Insert  the  loose  end  through 
the  loop  and  pull  on  the  ends  of  the 
looped  thread,  pulling  the  loose  end 
under  the  wrap.  Cut  this  end  close  to 
the  wrap.  Inspect  your  wrapping  and 
close  any  slight  gaps  by  pushing  the 
threads  together  with  your  thumbnail 
or  the  back  of  a knife. 

When  wrapping,  the  thread  will  fall 
into  place  nicely  if  you  rotate  the  rod 
fairly  rapidly  and  keep  it  level.  If  you 
are  using  conventional  guides,  turn  the 
rod  around  and  wrap  the  other  side  of 
the  guide.  Complete  wrapping  on  the 
guides.  Check  for  alignment  and  make 
any  needed  adjustments.  The  guides 
can  still  be  moved  by  pushing  on  the 
side  of  the  guide  foot  with  your 
thumb. 

When  repairing  a two-piece  rod 
(fiberglass  ferrule)  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a wrap,  about  one  inch  long,  to  the 
female  ferrule  (tip  section).  This  wrap 
is  not  decorative  but  strengthens  the 
section  of  the  rod  that  slips  down  over 
the  butt  section  to  form  the  ferrule.  I 
placed  the  butt  guide  on  the  ferrule 
and  served  two  purposes  with  one 
wrap.  Wrap  on  the  hook  keeper  just 
above  the  foregrip.  Next,  cement  the 
tip  top  into  place  and  align  it  with  the 
guides.  Wipe  away  any  excess  glue. 

Apply  three  coats  of  color  preserver 
to  the  wraps  and  allow  one-half  hour 
drying  time  between  coats,  with  the 
last  coat  being  allowed  to  dry  for  24 
hours.  The  color  preserver  prevents  the 
thread  from  changing  colors  when  the 
wrapping  varnish  is  applied.  Finish  the 
wraps  by  applying  three  coats  of 
varnish  with  six  hours  drying  time 
between  coats.  The  varnish  adds  luster 
to  the  wraps,  protects  them  from  abra- 
sion, and  prevents  them  from  loosen- 
ing. It  bonds  thread,  guide,  and  rod 
blank  together. 


This  completed  the  repair  job,  and 
instead  of  being  consigned  to  the  junk 
heap,  my  friend’s  spinning  rod  was 
restored  to  fishing  shape.  If  you  have  a 
rod  that’s  in  need  of  repair,  why  not 
try  fixing  it  up  instead  of  throwing  it 
away?  The  results  might  surprise  you. 


GUIDE  WRAPPING  INSTRUCTIONS  — 

1.  Begin  your  wrap  about  one-fourth 
inch  from  the  guide  foot  and  wrap 
thread  over  itself  five  or  six  times. 

Cut  off  the  loose  end  and  continue 
to  wrap  until  you  are  one-fourth 
inch  from  the  guide.  2.  Lay  a loop 
of  thread  against  the  wrap,  with 
the  loop  toward  the  guide.  Wrap  over 
this  loop  until  the  guide  is 
reached.  3.  Hold  the  thread  against 
the  blank  with  finger  pressure 
and  cut  it.  Insert  the  loose  end 
through  the  loop.  4.  Continue  to  hold 
the  thread  against  the  blank  and 
pull  on  the  ends  of  the  looped  thread, 
pulling  it  and  the  free  end  of  the 
wrapping  thread  back  under  the  wrap. 
5.  Stretch  the  loose  end  of  the 
thread  tightly  and  clip  it  or  cut  it 
close  to  wrap  where  it  can 't  be  seen. 
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T' here  is  nothing  more  peaceful  and 
serene  to  a boater  than  escaping  to  his 
favorite  spot  along  a waterway  — or, 
exploring  a new  area  which  has  been 
recommended  by  another.  But, 
whether  it  be  for  a few  hours  or  a few 
days,  much  serious  planning  must  be 
made  to  insure  a safe  and  enjoyable 
trip.  Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with 
thousands  of  miles  of  waterways,  from 
dancing  whitewater  to  tranquil,  slow- 
moving  flatwater,  all  nestled  in  valleys 
between  rolling  hills. 

According  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  there  are  six  subjects  that 
should  be  addressed  in  preparation  for 
a successful  waterways  adventure.  I 
will  approach  each  separately. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  select  your 
traveling  companions  with  regard  to 
their  experience  and  skill.  If  the  trip  is 
only  a day  in  duration  and  to  be  made 
on  flatwater,  this  consideration  is  not 
so  important.  However,  move  that  trip 
to  whitewater,  or  make  it  a voyage 
several  days  long,  and  this  could  be  a 
very  critical  factor.  So  often  this  is 
overlooked,  and  many  inexperienced 
boaters  find  themselves  on  water  they 
are  not  capable  of  handling. 

Never  travel  alone!  A well-planned 
excursion  will  always  have  at  least 
three  boats  and  a party  of  six.  Should 
there  be  an  emergency,  one  boat  can 
stay  with  the  victims;  the  other  can  go 
get  help.  Join  a club  — there  are  more 
and  more  specialized  boating  clubs 


just  beginning  or  already  established 
ones  looking  for  new  members.  Not 
only  would  this  aid  in  selecting  your 
boating  companions,  it  would  allow 
you  to  learn  your  boating  skills  in  a 
fun  and  enjoyable  fashion. 

In  keeping  the  trip  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  boaters,  you  can 
begin  to  select  the  location  of  your  trip 
and  the  route  you  will  pursue.  This 
calls  for  very  careful  planning. 

Although  traveling  unknown 
waterways  is  not  advised,  it  can  be 
done  by  making  contacts  with 
individuals  or  clubs  who  are  familiar 
with  the  river.  For  canoeists,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  a 
pamphlet  available  which  contains  a 
three-color-coded  map  of  the  state’s 
waterways  titled  Canoe  Country 
Pennsylvania  Style.  Although  it  does 
not  contain  full  waterways  details,  it  is 
an  excellent  first  source  in  planning  a 
trip  and  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  maps,  especially  those  of 
the  topographical  nature.  If  you  wish, 
you  can  waterproof  your  maps  with 
artist  spray. 

Where  does  one  begin  in  discussing 
equipment?  Quality  and  quantity  are 
debatable  issues  among  all  small  boat 
campers.  Try  to  keep  it  light  in  weight 
and  compact.  What  you  will  take  will 
inevitably  depend  on  the  duration  of 
the  journey.  Whatever  you  take,  other 
then  PFD’s,  fishing  gear,  etc.,  it 
should  all  be  packed  in  waterproof 

PENNS 


containers.  Some  boaters  prefer  to  line 
duffle  bags  with  plastic  trash  bags  for 
easy  packing.  There  are  waterproofed 
packs  for  easy  portages,  if  that  should 
become  necessary.  I have  found  that  a 
pickle-packer,  available  at  many  fast 
food  restaurants  for  a very  minimal 
charge,  once  cleaned  out  and 
deodorized,  works  the  best  for  me.  For 
a day  trip,  I can  pack  everything  1 
would  need  inside  it  — an  extra  set  of 
clothes,  rain  jacket,  food  and  camera. 
The  lid  snaps  on  and  off  with  minimal 
effort  and  the  handle  makes  it  easy  to 
carry  and  tie  down  inside  my  craft. 

For  a longer  trip,  two  of  these 
containers  will  hold  all  my  food  and 
clothes  and  I keep  my  sleeping  gear  in 
a plastic  trash  bag  inside  another. 

If  the  trip  is  an  overnighter, 
consideration  to  the  type  and  size  of 
tent  is  important.  You  can  purchase  a 
very  expensive  one  for  specialized 
weather  conditions;  or,  buy  an 
inexpensive  tent  and  improvise  for 
your  own  needs.  Don’t  forget  a ground 
covering.  Depending  on  the  season,  a 
tent  might  not  even  be  necessary. 
Clothing  while  on  the  water  is  a vital 
factor  in  making  a trip  enjoyable.  The 
boat  should  be  protected  from  sun, 
wind,  and  rain.  Pack  sunglasses  and  a 
hat  to  protect  your  head  from  being 
burnt.  Many  a trip  has  been  ruined 
because  of  severe  sunburn  obtained  on 
the  first  day  afloat.  Most  necessary 
clothing  can  be  found  in  your 
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everyday  wardrobe.  In  summer, 
cotton  shirts  and  pants  — and  a 
windbreaker.  A good  rain  suit  is  also 
advised.  Some  boaters  prefer  the 
jacket  and  pants  sets,  while  others 
would  rather  wear  a poncho.  Ponchos 
can  become  cumbersome,  though, 
especially  if  you  go  overboard 
unexpectedly.  In  cooler  weather, 
substitute  wool  for  cotton.  Wool 
preserves  a much  higher  percentage  of 
your  body  heat. 

Just  as  important  as  your  clothing 
are  your  shoes.  You’ll  want 
comfortable,  nonskid  shoes  that  are 
suitable  for  camping  and  hiking  as 
well.  Don't  go  barefoot!  Broken  glass 
from  litterbugs  or  a discarded  fish 
hook  will  surely  teach  you  that  lesson. 

Include  an  emergency  kit  in  your 
boating/camping  supplies.  Several 
makers  have  a waterproof, 
prearranged  kits  made  especially  for 
boaters  and  campers.  You  can  add 
any  additional  supplies  to  the  kit  that 
you  care  to.  In  addition,  have  a repair 
kit  for  your  individual  boat. 

Depending  on  the  material  used  in 
your  craft’s  construction,  naturally, 
the  kit’s  contents  will  vary  greatly. 
Don’t  forget  to  include  an  extra 
paddle  for  a canoe.  If  you  will  be 
depending  upon  an  outboard  for 
propulsion,  shear  pins,  maybe  an  extra 
spark  plug,  and  sufficient  fuel  should 
all  be  a part  of  your  gear.  For  any 
craft,  take  along  some  sort  of  bailing 
device. 

A community  cooking  list  should  be 
compiled  far  in  advance  of  the  trip. 
This  takes  a great  amount  of 
planning.  Divide  the  list  among  the 
boaters  and  have  each  individual 
responsible  for  selected  items.  Plan 
the  menu  together  so  that  everyone’s 
likes  and  dislikes  will  be  known.  A 
good,  nutrious  breakfast  is  important 
to  have  sufficient  energy  till  the 
afternoon  meal.  I try  to  plan  a lunch 
that  can  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold, 
such  as  a cheese  sandwich.  I also 
enclose  hot  cocoa  packets  and  instant 
soup  in  case  of  foul  weather.  Dinner 
can  be  very  appetizing  if  you  like. 
Spaghetti  or  macaroni  and  cheese  is 
always  a favorite,  and  not  that 
expensive  or  difficult  to  prepare, 
especially  if  made  in  advance.  Forget 
about  your  1200-calories-a-day  diet! 
Boaters,  especially  if  paddling,  need 
between  3-5,000  calories  a day!  Don't 
forget  about  drinking  water  if  none 
will  be  available  at  your  intended 


campsite  of  if  you  are  unsure  about 
water  quality.  Distilled  water  bottles 
with  the  handles  come  in  good  use 
here.  Who’s  bringing  the  matches? 
Make  sure  they  are  stored  in  a 
waterproof  container. 

The  fifth  step  in  planning  a trip  is 
to  select  a competent  leader  who  will 
receive  respect  from  everyone  in  the 
group,  especially  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  which  brings  me  to  the 
final  step  before  setting  out  on  your 
adventure. 

Emergencies.  Are  you  trained  to 
assist  someone  in  a first  aid 
emergency?  Can  you  perform 
artificial  respiration?  Someone  in  the 
group  should  be  able  to.  Personally,  I 
like  to  have  at  least  two  trained  first 
aid  people  just  in  case  the  person  with 
the  emergency  knowledge  is  the  one 
who  has  fallen  and  has  become 
unconscious.  Leave  your  departure 
and  arrival  times  with  a neighbor  or 
relative.  Can  everyone  in  your  party 
swim?  To  prevent  any  hard  feelings, 
make  everyone  wear  a PFD  (personal 
floatation  device)  whenever  you  are  on 
the  water,  regardless  of  individual 
swimming  ability. 

Although  there’s  no  guarantee  of 
having  a safe  and  enjoyable  trip, 
following  these  six  steps  in  preparing 


for  your  trip  can  only  enhance  your 
chances  to  having  a rewarding  and 
memorable  experience  while  small 
boat  camping.  There  are  several  areas 
of  the  state  reserved  solely  for  boat 
camping.  With  the  high  cost  of 
traveling,  isn’t  it  nice  to  know  you  can 
vacation  in  your  own  state  and  find  a 
spot  that  is  uniquely  your  own? 

Once  home  from  your  trip,  evaluate 
it.  What  would  you  have  done 
differently?  Did  you  have  adequate 
gear?  Was  the  food  ample?  Did  you 
forget  anything?  What  supplies  did 
you  take  that  you  had  no  need  for? 
Don’t  forget  to  replace  any  items  that 
were  taken  from  the  first  aid  kit  or  the 
repair  kit.  Was  the  trip  too  long?  too 
short?  or  adequate  in  length?  If  you 
used  an  outfitter,  would  you 
recommend  him  to  someone  else? 
Keep  a list  of  supplies  and  equipment 
that  you  used.  With  each  additional 
trip  that  you  take,  the  list  is  sure  to 
change. 

Boat  camping  can  be  a very 
rewarding  and  relaxing  experience. 
Although  the  trip  may  be  over,  the 
memories  will  always  remain.  It's  not 
often  that  you  get  to  see  a sunset  from 
the  river,  or  listen  to  the  rapids  below 
while  the  fire  cracks  beside  you,  or 
fish  in  areas  inaccessible  by  roads. 
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Those  Other  Bass  Flies 


1 'here’s  no  use  trying  to  deny  it.  I 
might  as  well  confess.  Although  my 
first  allegiance  has  always  been  to  the 
trout,  every  now  and  again  an  irra- 
tional urge  wells  up  within  me,  I am 
gripped  by  an  irresistible  compulsion, 
and  I must  go  bass  fishing. 

Although  I could  select  from  more 
than  a dozen  rods  on  the  rack  and 
choose  among  the  reels  that  fill  a 
drawer,  I invariably  reach  for  a fly 
rod.  That  comes  as  no  surprise  — 1 
would  always  rather  use  a fly  rod.  It 
makes  no  difference  if  I’m  after  strip- 
ers or  blues,  brown  trout  on  a spring 
creek,  or  largemouths  on  a Corps  of 
Engineers  impoundment.  If  a fly  rod 
can  be  used.  I’ll  use  one. 

But  when  it  comes  to  getting  flies 
together,  there  is  a problem.  When  I 
first  began  bass  fishing  the  flies  avail- 
able and  accepted  as  useful  for  large- 
mouths  and  smallmouths  were  rela- 
tively few  in  number.  In  those  days 
you  used  what  you  could  find.  Now, 
the  difficulty  is  to  choose  from  among 
the  plethora  of  patterns  at  hand.  Every 
fly  tier  in  the  county,  it  seems,  has 
been  hard  at  work  concocting  bass  flies 
and  the  result  has  been  an  explosion  of 
patterns.  Several  hundred  new  pat- 
terns designed  specifically  for  bass 
have  emerged  during  the  last  five 
years.  With  so  many  good  flies  it’s 
hard  to  decide  which  ones  to  use. 

As  a rule,  these  flies  fall  into  one  of 
two  categories.  The  first  is  made  up  of 
flies  that  are  not  much  different  from 
those  I used  as  a teenager.  By  and 
large,  flyrodding  for  bass  is  still  a 
matter  of  cork  poppers  and  deer  hair 
bugs.  While  some  contemporary  pat- 
terns are  often  far  more  sophisticated, 
and  occasionally  more  effective  than 
those  tied  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  even 
forty  years  ago,  many  of  the  bass  bugs 
described  in  recent  issues  of  some  bass 
fishing  magazines  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  given  prominence  in  the 
1930's.  The  second  major  group  of 
bass  flies  has  its  roots  in  trout  fishing. 
The  same  tying  techniques,  often  the 
same  patterns,  that  help  fill  trout  an- 
glers’ fly  boxes  are  used  to  create  bass 
flies.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  flies  of 
this  type  are  effective  and  are,  for 
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some  flyrodders,  the  mainstays  of  bass 
fishing.  But  in  addition  to  these  groups 
there  are  other  flies,  patterns  that  defy 
categorization  and  seldom  find  their 
way  into  fly  boxes.  This  oversight  is 
unfortunate.  I know  that  when  I am 
stricken  with  an  acute  attack  of  bass 
fever,  it  is  these  other  bass  flies  that  I 
reach  for. 

One  of  the  most  highly  regarded  fly 
rod  lures  to  use  for  bass  is  one  that 
simulates  a frog.  Among  all  bass  flies, 
frog  imitations  are  the  most  consistent 
producers,  especially  on  lakes,  ponds, 

* and  slow  moving  rivers.  They  are  also 
the  most  exciting  to  use  since  the 
angler  gets  to  see  the  strike.  There  are 
few  thrills  in  freshwater  angling  to 
compare  with  the  leader-snapping, 
heart-stopping  banzai  charge  of  a 


applications  are  constantly  being 
found  — and  is  tied  using  a technique 
reminiscent  of  that  employed  in  the 
Thunder  Creek  bucktail  series.  Easy  to 
make,  incredibly  durable,  it  casts 
better  than  do  deer  hair  lures,  and  bass 
find  it  to  their  liking.  1 know  that  when 
I check  through  the  fly  box,  searching 
out  a pattern  to  use  on  a weed-choked 
backwater,  this  is  the  frog  1 pick  out 
and  clinch  onto  my  leader. 

My  favorite  frog  tactic  is  a bit 
complex.  I scout  the  margins  of  the 
lake  until  I find  a cove  ringed  with  lily 
pads.  After  a slow,  careful  approach 
(oars  only)  I cast  the  fly  onto  a lily  pad 
and  let  it  sit  there  for  a full  two 
minutes  or  more.  Then  the  bogus  frog 
is  twitched  decisively  into  the  water. 
Bass  in  the  area  are  alerted  to  the 


usually  ignored.  Virtually  every  lake 
has  launching  ramps,  docks,  marinas, 
bathing  beaches,  and  so  on.  The  noise 
and  commotion  at  these  sites  drives  off 
bass  during  the  day.  But  at  night 
roving  largemouths  will  cruise  through 
areas  usually  avoided.  Taking  these 
fish  calls  for  quiet  — no  grunting  and 
clattering  outboards,  muffled  oars,  no 
kicking  over  tackle  boxes,  and  every 
scrap  of  skill  the  flyrodder  possesses  - 
pinpoint  casting,  selecting  the  right 
fly,  and  knowing  just  how  to  dance  it 
across  the  surface.  And  the  right  fly? 
A fake  frog,  of  course. 

It  goes  without  saying,  there  cannot 
be  frogs  without  tadpoles.  Recently,  a 
pattern  of  great  promise  from  “down 
under”  surfaced  in  North  America.  A 
generation  ago  New  Zealand  and 


Sheltered  coves  lend  themselves  to  evening  bass  fly  fishing.  In  unfamiliar  waters,  use  the  daytime  hours  for  “scouting.  ” 


largemouth  savaging  a frog  lure. 

All  kinds  of  things  have  been  tied 
that  purportedly  represent  frogs.  And 
their  creators,  justifiably  proud  of 
their  handiwork,  have  advanced  great 
claims  for  these  lures.  Most  have  been 
tried,  found  wanting,  and  been  dis- 
carded. Some  have  survived,  and  are 
used  whenever  fishermen  work  the  lily 
pads  for  largemouths.  Probably  the 
best  of  the  patterns  that  have  lasted 
features  a spun  hair  body  and 
extended  “wiggle  legs”  of  deer  hair. 
There  are,  however,  other  fake  frogs 
j that  deserve  a place  in  the  fly  box. 

| Leading  the  list  of  other  frogs  is  a 
' pattern  called  the  Polyfrog.  This  fly 
l utilizes  polypropylene  yarn  — one  of 
the  fly  tying  materials  for  which  new 


presence  of  a possible  meal  by  this 
mime  of  frog  behavior.  After  it  has 
been  allowed  to  sit  quietly  in  the  water 
for  a moment,  the  sham  frog  is  slowly 
worked  along  the  surface.  More  often 
than  not,  if  any  bass  around  is  inclined 
to  feed,  it  will  ambush  the  lure,  hitting 
it  with  a surface  shattering  strike.  This 
method  also  works  well  when  the  fly  is 
cast  onto  the  bank,  stumps,  fallen 
trees,  brush  piles  and  so  one. 

For  night  fishing  frog  lures  are 
unsurpassed.  They  will  take  surpris- 
ingly large  fish  from  small  and  heavily 
fished  lakes  — if  the  fly  is  fished 
properly.  Working  from  a slowly  drift- 
ing boat,  all  likely  areas  can  be 
covered  with  particular  attention  paid 
to  those  sections  along  the  lake  shore 


Australian  fly  tyers  devised  a fly 
called  the  “Tadpole.”  It  was  little 
more  than  extra  long  hackle  tied  in  at 
the  front  of  the  fly  then  pulled  back 
and  secured  at  the  rear  of  the  shank 
with  tying  thread.  This  created  a 
plump,  round  body  and  a flexible, 
teasing  tail.  Working  with  this  as  a 
model,  but  using  strands  of  polypropy- 
lene (the  same  material  that  when 
shredded  is  sold  as  polypro  dubbing  for 
dry  flies),  marvelous  “flies”  can  be 
fashioned  using  the  same  basic  tying 
technique  employed  in  the  Polyfrog. 
These  glistening  little  patterns  flutter 
through  the  water,  enticing  even  good 
sized  bass.  When  tied  on  larger  hooks, 
the  “Polywogs”  are  amazingly  effec- 
tive on  very  big  fish.  Although 
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THE  FLIES  . . . 

IF  YOU  CARE 
TO  CALL  THEM  THAT 


Polywog 

Hook:  Mustad  # 326 1 
or  equivalent,  sizes  8 
through  16. 

Thread:  Olive,  6/0, 
pre  waxed. 

Body  and  Tail: 
Polypropylene  fibers 
(marketed  as  “wiggle” 
material). 


Aquatic  Beetle 

Hook:  Mustad  #3906 
or  equivalent,  sizes  10 
through  6. 

Thread:  Brown  or  tan, 
monocord,  pre  waxed. 

Body:  Deer  body  hair 
(grayish  brown,  brown,  or 
tan)  spun  on  the  shank, 
trimmed  to  a flat,  ovoid 
shape  then  heavily  coated  in 
lacquer. 


Half-A-Magnum 

Hook:  Mustad  #79580 
or  equivalent,  sizes  14 
through  4. 

Thread:  Color  to  match 
body,  monocord,  prewaxed. 
Tails:  Two  pairs  of  saddle 
hackle,  dyed  to  match  body 
color  (use  dyed  grizzly  if 
available). 

Body:  Polyester  yarn 
(brown,  olive  or  grey  are 
best). 

Hackle:  Saddle  hackle  dyed 
to  match  body  color  (use 
dyed  grizzly  if  available) 
palmered  over  the  body. 
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Damselfly 
(originated  by 
Russ  Thomas) 

Hook:  Mustad  # 94833 
or  equivalent,  sizes  6 
through  14. 

Thread:  Color  to  match  body 
(green,  blue,  red),  6/0, 
prewaxed. 

Abdomen:  Twenty  pound 
test  monofilament,  wrapped 
with  thread  and  mottled  an 
appropriate  color  with  a 
waterproof  marking  pen. 
Wings:  Hackle  tips  (pale  dun 
is  usually  best,  but  any  very 
pale  shade  can  be  used). 
Thorax:  Polypropylene 
dubbing  in  an  appropriate 
shade  (green,  blue,  red- 
brown). 

Hackle:  Grizzly  or  grizzly 
mixed  with  hackle  dyed  to 
match  body  color. 

Flasher 

Hook:  Mustad  # 79580 
or  equivalent,  sizes  4 
through  14. 

Thread:  Yellow,  monocord, 
prewaxed. 

Tail:  Strips  of  gold  and  silver 
mylar  tinsel. 

Body:  Yellow  polyester  yarn. 
Hackle:  Amber  dyed 
partridge  or  amber  dyed 
grizzly  saddle  hackle 
palmered  over  the  body. 


Polyfrog 

Hook:  Mustad  tt9483 1, 

# 94833  or  # 94845 
or  equivalent,  sizes  12 
through  4. 

Thread:  Olive,  6/0, 
pre  waxed. 

Underbody:  Polypropylene 
yarn  or  dubbing. 

Body  and  Legs: 
Polypropylene  yarn;  green, 
olive  or  dark  yellow  on  top; 
grey,  light  olive  or  dirty 
white  underneath. 
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This  is  great  damselfly  water  on  Pike  County's  Shohola  impoundment. 


primarily  a fly  for  specific  situations 
(whenever  schools  of  tadpoles  are 
observed  in  the  shallows),  it  has  proven 
useful  from  opening  day  until  ice  locks 
lakes  in  a hold  that  will  not  be  broken 
until  spring. 

Occasionally  bass  can  exhibit  be- 
havior we  normally  associate  with 
trout:  feeding  selectively  on  one  parti- 
cular life  form  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  This  does  not  happen  often,  but 
when  it  does,  most  fly  fishermen  are  at 
a loss  since  they  do  not  know  much 
about  the  kinds  of  things  bass  will  eat, 
and  they  have  at  best  only  a nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  different  types 
of  insects,  crustaceans,  and  baitfish 
that  inhabit  stillwaters.  Furthermore, 
they  lack  the  imitations  that  are  neces- 
sary to  catch  selective  bass. 

Among  the  insects  bass  eat  and 
anglers  overlook  are  aquatic  beetles. 
There  are  a large  number  of  species 
comprising  this  group,  and  they  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  They  vary  considerably  in 
color,  size,  and  life  style.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  the  angler  to  investigate 
his  own  lakes  and  impoundments  thor- 
oughly to  determine  which  types  are 
present.  But  once  populations  are 
discovered,  imitations  are  easily  tied. 
All  that  is  involved  is  tying  a spun  and 
trimmed  deer  hair  beetle  (sometimes 
called  the  Harvey  beetle)  and  soaking 
it  in  lacquer.  These  flies  are  well  worth 
tying  and  fishing  since  bass,  especially 
during  the  late  summer,  will  often  feed 
heavily  on  beetles.  Fish  sunken  beetle 
flies  close  along  the  edge  of  weed  beds, 
into  and  through  patches  of  lily  pads, 
and  around  fallen  trees  and  brushpiles. 
The  angler  with  a selection  of  aquatic 
beetles  at  hand  will  find  he  can  catch 
bass  when  others  are  returning  to  the 
landing  with  empty  stringers. 

In  lakes  one  of  the  most  important 
insect  foods  for  bass  are  damselflies. 
Today,  anglers  can  pick  and  choose 
from  a wide  variety  of  damselfly 
nymphs.  Some  of  these  patterns  are 
better  — more  realistic  and  more 
appealing  to  bass  — than  others,  but 
all  are  useful.  However,  when  you 
mention  adult  damselfly  patterns  the 
response  is  usually  a blank  stare.  Some 
time  ago  Russ  Thomas,  a Rocky 
Mountain  based  fly  tier,  introduced  an 
excellent  imitation  of  these  familiar 
insects.  Although  Thomas  used  his  fly 
for  trout,  1 have  found  it  to  be  one  of 
the  best  (if  not  the  best)  dry  flies  for 
bass  yet  devised. 


Damselfly  dries  come  into  their  own 
during  the  summer.  There  are  two 
methods  of  fishing  them  on  still 
waters.  The  first  calls  for  long  casts 
followed  by  rapid,  jerky  retrieves  so 
the  fly  skips  and  hops  along  the 
surface.  Bass  will  often  strike  from 
some  distance  away  as  if  they  were 
infuriated  by  the  antics  of  the  fly.  The 
second  tactic  is  simple:  cast  the  fly  into 


a clear  patch  amid  weeds  or  lily  pads 
and  let  the  fly  float  serenely  until  a 
bass  hits.  On  flowing  waters  this 
pattern  can  be  fished  as  a conventional 
dry  fly  would  be  with  an  up,  or  up- 
and-across-stream,  drag-free  presen- 
tation. It  also  brings  river  bred  small- 
mouths  to  the  surface  when  skittered 
across  pools.  But  no  matter  what 
tactics  are  used,  these  flies  are  so 
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effective  that  simply  clinching  one 
onto  the  leader  wins  the  first  battle  of 
the  campaign  to  catch  a bass. 

Attractor  patterns,  those  fancy  flies 
so  dearly  loved  by  artists  who  know 
nothing  about  fly  fishing,  have  no 
place  in  the  boxes  of  today’s  trout 
fishermen.  Even  those  who  chase 
backcountry  brookies  are  turning  to 
muted  subdued  flies.  But  for  bass 
anglers,  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
While  bass  can  be  as  selective  as  the 
most  circumspect  brown  trout,  they 
will  usually  fall  for  the  old  razzle 
dazzle,  for  flies  with  flash  and  glitter, 
flies  that  twist  and  turn,  dancing  and 
sparkling  through  the  water.  Why 
these  flies  work  — indeed,  why  any 
attractor  lure  takes  bass,  is  a question 
that  will  remain  unanswered.  It  has 
been  said  the  fish  take  them  out  of 
anger,  out  of  curiosity,  or  out  of  pure 
meanness.  But  no  one  can  speak  for 
the  bass.  It  doesn’t  really  matter, 
though.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  hit 
these  lures  they  will,  and  hit  them  hard 
and  often. 

Traditionally,  attractor  patterns  for 
bass  have  been  largely  streamers  and 


A LOOK  AT  BASS  TACKLE 

^Xrer  the  years  I have  fished 
fiberglass  rods  eight  and  eight 
and  one  half  feet  long  matched 
with  seven  and  eight  weight  lines. 
I found  them  excellent.  Recently, 
however,  I have  been  working  with 
the  same  seven  and  one  half  feet 
long  graphite  stick  I use  for  trout. 
This  rod  is  very  light,  allows  me  to 
exercise  better  line  control,  and 
still  has  enough  power  to  drive  out 
seventy  feet  of  line  in  the  teeth  of 
a strong  wind.  The  only  time  I now 
reach  for  a longer  rod  is  when  I’ll 
be  wading  a large  river  or  fishing 
water  where  there  is  a reasonable 
chance  of  taking  pike. 

During  the  course  of  a season 
the  flyrodder  with  a full  sinking  line 

Iand  a sink  tip  line  will  take  more 
and  larger  fish.  With  these  lines  it 
is  possible  to  explore  various 
depths  and  get  the  fly  to  the  fish 
no  matter  where  they  are  holding. 
But  I use  a floating  line  whenever  I 
can  since  I prefer  to  take  my  bass 
on  the  surface.  I do  use  other 
lines,  but  if  it  is  at  all  possible  I go 
with  the  floating  line  and  the  “dry 
fly.” 


bucktail  types.  Indeed,  the  great 
patterns  of  yesteryear  are  still  fished 
with  success.  However,  there  are  also 
newer  flies  that  are  as  effective  if  not 
more  so  than  the  ones  used  by  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  Many  of 
them  are  superbly  imitative  of  bait- 
fish,  but  others  are  most  definitely 
attractors. 

Two  of  the  best  attractors  are  flies 
derived  from  the  famous  Magnum 
Streamer.  The  Flasher  is  basically  a 
Wooly  Worm  body  with  a long  tail  of 
strips  of  mylar  tinsel.  It  is  excellent 
when  fished  right  up  against  the  bank 
and  around  weed  patches.  This  fly  has 
to  be  worked  vigorously  with  a variety 
of  retrieves.  Also  it  is  best  on  overcast 
days.  The  Half-A-Magnum,  which  has 
a “tail”  of  two  pairs  of  saddle  hackle, 
is  an  even  better  pattern.  Fished  deep 
with  a series  of  pulsating  twitches 
punctuated  with  brief  pauses,  it  has  an 
almost  hypnotic,  and  certainly  fatal, 
attraction  for  bass.  Bass  attack  these 
flies  sharply,  with  swift  decisiveness. 
The  fish  literally  hammer  the  fly, 
sometimes  with  such  speed  and  force 
that  the  angler  is  caught  off  guard,  the 

Every  flyfisher  has  his  own 
favorite  “formula”  for  leaders.  I 
use  the  same  basic  design 
whether  I am  tying  a short  leader 
for  subsurface  bass  fishing  or  an 
extra  long  one  for  summer  trout- 
ing.  One  third  of  the  leader  is 
“butt”  — heavy,  flat  monofila- 
ment (available  from  specialty 
shops  as  “flat  butt  material”). 
This  is  followed  by  a section  of 
quick  taper  (one  third  the  length) 
and  the  leader  is  completed  with  a 
long,  gently  tapering  section  ter- 
minating with  two  feet  of  tippet. 


FINDING  A PLACE  TO  DO  IT 

If  you  ask  a confirmed,  hard- 
nosed  bass  fisherman,  he  will  tell 
you  that  the  best  bass  fishing  is 
found  on  dam  created  impound- 
ments. In  Pennsylvania,  Raystown 
Lake  would  probably  be  pointed 
out  as  a prime  example.  In  my 
bailiwick  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack  and  Beltzville  Reservoir  are 
the  places  most  often  mentioned. 

All  of  these  are  fine  bass 
waters.  But  my  tastes  run  to 
smaller  lakes.  While  others  are 


leader  snaps,  and  the  bass,  in  what  I 
think  is  a gesture  of  insult  and  inso- 
lence, turns  and  swirls  away  with  the 
fly  still  embedded  in  its  jaw. 

In  my  fly  boxes  are  several  dozen 
more  flies.  Some  of  them  I have 
devised  myself,  some  are  patterns 
pirated  from  others.  All  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  taken  their  share  of 
bass.  Hopefully  they  will  all  go  on 
helping  me  to  catch  fish.  But  when  it  is 
late  at  night  (or  early,  very  early  in  the 
morning)  and  I am  pacing  the  floor 
restless  and  unable  to  sleep,  when  I 
sense  the  first  warning  symptoms  of  an 
attack  of  bass  fever,  my  thoughts  turn 
to  those  flies  few  anglers  know  about 
and  fewer  still  use.  Then  I will  sit 
down  at  the  fly  tying  bench  and,  no 
matter  how  my  temples  throb  and  my 
eyes  ache,  I will  tie  up  a half  dozen 
Polyfrogs,  a damselfiy  or  two,  and 
finish  off  with  a Half-A-Magnum  for 
a nightcap.  Only  then  will  I be  able  to 
sleep,  comforted  by  the  knowledge 
that  I will  have  a few  of  those  “other” 
bass  flies  and  confident  that  with  their 
aid  I’ll  catch  a bass,  or  two,  or  maybe 
more. 

trailering  their  bass  boats  to 
Wallenpaupack,  I’ll  be  threading 
my  way  down  the  trail  to  Bruce 
Lake,  a wilderness  pond  in  the 
Delaware  State  Forest  not  all  that 
far  from  the  impoundment.  Other 
little  lakes  I like  to  include  are 
Lower  Woods  Pond  and  Belmont 
Lake  in  Wayne  County  and  Little 
Mud  Pond  and  White  Deer  Lake  in 
Pike  County.  High  on  my  list  of 
places  I want  to  get  to  know  better 
are  Brady’s  Pond  in  Monroe 
County  and  Minsi  Lake  in  North- 
ampton County.  There  is  a com- 
fortable intimacy  about  these 
lakes  that  suits  me  and  my  slow, 
easygoing  style  of  bassing.  There 
is  also  less  competition,  both  from 
other  anglers  and  boaters. 

Few  of  our  little  lakes  that  dot 
the  countryside  are  the  “bass 
factories”  written  up  in  angling 
magazines  where  fishermen 
“hang  a hawg”  on  every  trip.  But 
there  are  compensations  such  as 
lovely  settings  and  an  unhurried 
pace.  Most  important,  the  angler 
can  get  to  really  know  smaller 
lakes.  And  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  understanding  that  comes  after 
only  a couple  of  visits  will  make  a 
better  angler  out  of  anyone. 


Acid  Precipitation 

by  David  R.  Thompson 


He  wades  knee-deep  in  a northern 
Pennsylvania  freestone  mountain 
stream.  The  place  is  familiar  and 
seems  unchanged.  Just  being  here  fish- 
ing soothes  him;  he  is  relaxed  and 
unaware  that  this  favorite  trout  stream 
is  threatened  by  what  most  scientists 
believe  could  eventually  harm  not  only 
the  fish  and  other  aquatic  life  but  the 
entire  ecosystem  as  well. 

What  threatens  this  apparently 
pristine  area  is  “acid  precipitation,”  a 
name  that  carves  furrows  in  the  faces 
of  everyone  concerned  about  protect- 
ing the  environment.  Acid  precipita- 
tion pollution  is  practically  a world- 
wide problem  that  poses  clanger  not 
only  to  the  environment  but,  ultimate- 
ly, to  man  himself. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty, Dr.  Dean  Arnold,  a fisheries 
biologist,  is  studying  acid  precipitation 
in  a cooperative  project  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  What 
he’s  learned  thus  far  augurs  a dismal 
future  for  Pennsylvania’s  freestone 
streams  if  acid  precipitation  contin- 
ues. 

“When  you  add  up  all  the  data,  you 
have  a trend  toward  acid  rain  pollu- 
tion,” he  said  after  140  Pennsylvania 
streams  showed  a significant  decrease 
in  “pH,”  a symbol  used  in  measuring 
acidity.  As  a scientist  he  seeks  more 
evidence  before  reaching  a conclusion 
on  the  effects  of  this  pollution.  Howev- 
er, a report  to  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  in  Septem- 
ber 1979  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  two  asso- 
ciates states  that  “Many  chances  for 
mitigation  of  ecological  ‘disasters’ 
have  been  lost  because  no  one  was 
willing  to  make  a commitment  until 
statistically  unquestionable  proof  was 
not  only  in  hand  but  widely  accepted. 
We  hope  that  will  not  be  the  case  with 
the  acid  precipitation  problem.” 

He  explained  that  acid  precipitation 
contains  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids  that 


fall  to  earth  in  rain  and  snow.  The 
acids  originate  as  sulfuric  and  nitric 
oxides  that  combine  with  moisture  to 
form  acids  in  the  atmosphere. 

A certain  amount  of  these  oxides 
exists  normally  so  consequently  rain 
water  is  slightly  acid.  But  man  also 
produces  sulfuric  and  nitric  oxides 
when  burning  fossil  fuels.  As  a result, 
rain  is  increasing  in  acidity  and  in 
some  places  has  been  nearly  1000 
times  more  acid  than  normal. 

The  major  sources  of  these  pollu- 
tants are  power  plants,  smelters  and 
vehicle  exhaust  emissions.  In  the 
United  States,  where  approximately 
75  percent  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
from  fossil  fuel  combustion  occurs  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  England  and  south- 
ern states  are  targets  for  acid  rain 
pollution.  What  is  alarming  for  Penn- 
sylvania is  that  some  of  the  strongest 
acid  precipitation  in  the  world  has 
been  recorded  here.  Researchers’ 
weather  maps  show  the  state  is  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  the  acid  fallout  in 
the  United  States. 

About  60  percent  of  acid  precipita- 
tion in  the  East  is  calculated  to  result 
from  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere. 
Some  30  percent  is  caused  by  nitrogen 
dioxide,  emitted  by  both  power  plants 
and  vehicles,  with  10  percent  being 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Chemists  use  a pH  scale  of  one  to  14 
to  measure  acidity.  In  the  scale  7 is 
neutral  being  neither  acidic  nor  alka- 
line. Numbers  less  than  7 indicate 
acidity  while  those  above  7 show  alkal- 
inity. 

The  scale  is  logarithmic,  with  each 
number  representing  a ten-fold  in- 
crease in  acidity  over  a higher  number. 
For  example,  water  with  a pH  of  5 is 
ten  times  more  acid  than  water  at  a 
pH  of  6.  A stream  having  a pH  of  4 is 
100  times  more  acid  than  one  at  a pH 
of  6. 

Under  natural  conditions,  rain  and 


snow  has  a pH  of  about  5. 6-5. 8.  When 
the  pH  of  streams  and  lakes  drops 
below  5.5,  fish  and  other  aquatic  life 
are  threatened.  This  causes  concern  in 
Pennsylvania  where  the  average  an- 
nual pH  of  precipitation  is  about  4.0. 
But  the  average  pH  is  lower  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  rain 
having  a pH  of  2.32,  stronger  than 
vinegar,  was  measured  at  the  North- 
eastern Forest  Experimental  Station 
at  Kane.  This  was  probably  the  lowest 
pH  of  rain  recorded  in  the  nation  until 
an  EPA  laboratory  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia  measured  a pH  of  1.2. 

Some  effects  of  acid  precipitation 
are  well  known  among  many  who 
champion  clean  water.  By  1975,  in 
New  York  State  approximately  65 
percent  of  high  elevation  lakes  in  the 
famed  Adirondacks  were  fishless.  In 
Ontario,  Canada  at  least  148  wilder- 
ness lakes  are  fishless  and  Canada 
considers  acid  precipitation  the  most 
pressing  environmental  problem.  To 
the  south,  researchers  at  North  Caro- 
lina University  have  tested  a rainstorm 
having  a pH  of  3.28  and  they  are 
worried  about  the  future  of  streams 
and  plants  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  Fred  W. 
Johnson,  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Water  Resources  Coordinator,  is  trou- 
bled by  the  acid  fallout.  He  said  the 
Commission  conducted  its  first  survey 
of  cold  water  resources,  including  pH 
readings,  in  1954  which  was  about 
when  tall  smokestacks  began  to  appear 
in  the  Midwest.  Later  surveys  in  the 
1960s  and  again  in  the  late  1970s 
“showed  a decided  trend  of  degrada- 
tion” of  pristine  mountain  streams. 

When  these  towering  smokestacks 
were  built  they  were  intended  to 
reduce  ground-level  pollution  or  par- 
ticulates (soot,  ash)  in  the  immediate 
area.  This  was  successful;  however, 
distant  locations  downwind  began 
receiving  sulfur  dioxide  spewed  from 
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Fisheries  Technician  Charles  Cooper  takes  streamside  pH  sampling.  Surveys 
since  the  mid-50's  have  shown  a definite  trend  of  stream  degradation. 


the  same  smokestacks.  The  pollution 
slinks  like  a fugitive  across  the  sky 
from  state  to  state  and  into  Canada 
and  from  there,  where  the  largest 
source  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
exists  at  Sudbury,  Ontario,  into  the 
United  States.  The  pollution  crosses 
political  boundaries,  making  capture, 
identification  and  prosecution  a legal 
nightmare. 

Pennsylvania’s  freestone  mountain 
streams  doubtless  will  be  the  state’s 
first  victims  of  acid  precipitation, 
Johnson  said.  This  is  expected  because 
places  such  as  the  Allegheny  Plateau, 
where  some  of  the  potential  casualties 
are  located,  are  low  in  pH  and  alkalin- 
ity and  consequently  sensitive  to  acid 
precipitation. 

Based  on  the  Fish  Commission’s 
stream  pH  comparisons  from  1964  to 
1977,  the  average  alkalinity  decreased 
significantly  in  many  of  the  freestone 
streams  studied.  “If  this  trend  contin- 
ues at  that  rate  for  another  thirteen- 
year  period,  these  streams  would  have 
little  or  no  alkalinity,”  Johnson  said. 
The  result  would  be  a drop  in  pH  to 
lethal  levels  for  aquatic  life. 

“The  brown  trout,”  Johnson  contin- 
ued, “is  regarded  as  the  premier  cold 
water  fish  in  Pennsylvania.  It  requires 
a minimum  pH  of  about  5.5  for  surviv- 
al; the  brook  trout  can  tolerate  a pH  of 
about  5.”  What  is  distressing  is  that 
Adirondack  lakes  above  2,000  feet 
: have  lost  their  brook  trout  even  though 
r rain  there  is  less  acidic  than  Pennsyl- 
n\  vania’s. 

Other  fish  species  also  are  lost  to  the 
[i  | effects  of  acid  precipitation  on  their 
it  [environment.  Dr.  Arnold  said  research 
h in  Ontario  showed  that  smallmouth 
bass  and  white  suckers  were  much  less 
H tolerant  of  low  pH  than  trout. 

In  most  cases,  fish  aren’t  killed 
id  outright  by  acid  precipitation.  Rather, 
ti  the  females  fail  to  spawn  and,  when 
ei  they  do,  the  eggs  or  larvae  perish.  Dr. 
)B|  Arnold  suspects  that  in  Pennsylvania 
ml;  harmful  effects  on  fish  populations 
:ai  will  result  from  reduced  growth  and 
llit  reproduction  and  through  interference 
!0i  with  the  food  supply, 
to  “Spring,  when  snow  melts,  is  a criti- 
cal time  for  fish,”  Dr.  Arnold  said, 
cbl  “Acid  accumulates  in  the  snowpack 
tij  and  when  it  melts  there  is  a concentra- 
laij  tion  of  acid  in  the  water.  This  comes  at 
iali  the  worst  time  of  year  for  fish  that  are 
fell  in  the  shallows  spawning.” 

»ai  Acid  snowmelt  is  believed  to  be  the 
•oji  cause  of  death  of  trout  stocked  in 


Pennsylvania  in  early  spring.  Johnson 
said  at  first  tannic  acid  was  thought  to 
be  responsible  for  the  deaths.  Then, 
after  the  acid  precipitation  phenome- 
non became  more  apparent,  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  trout  had  succumbed  to 
acid  snow  poisoning. 

Some  of  Pennsylvania’s  lakes  are 
potential  patients.  “As  of  early  1980 
no  acid  rain  research  on  lakes  has  been 
done  here,  but  this  is  on  our  agenda,” 
Dr.  Arnold  said,  pointing  out  that 
lakes  in  the  Poconos  have  characteris- 
tics similar  to  lakes  in  New  York  State 
that  are  fishless  due  to  the  acid  fall- 
out. 

Fortunately  some  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, including  those  having  the 
popular  limestone  streams  touted  by 
trout  fishermen,  have  soils  that  are 
higher  in  alkalinity.  Such  places  are 
able  to  neutralize  acid  precipitation  so 
that  the  streams'  pH  remains  safe  for 
aquatic  life.  “In  the  limestone  area, 
you’ll  not  see  acid  precipitation  cause 
problems  (for  fish)  in  our  lifetime,” 
Arnold  said. 

The  effects  of  acid  precipitation  on 
fish  and  other  aquatic  organisms  are 
more  evident  than  on  terrestrial  life. 
Consequently,  fish  are  considered  “the 


canary  in  the  mine.”  This  refers  to  an 
old  practice  when  coal  miners  took 
canaries  into  the  mines.  If  toxic  gas 
were  present  the  birds,  having  a lower 
tolerance  for  gas  than  the  miners, 
would  collapse,  alerting  the  men  that 
the  environment  was  unsafe. 

By  February  1979  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources (DER)  decided  to  take  action. 
It  announced  a two-year  project  would 
begin  last  December  to  determine  the 
effects  of  acid  rain  on  aquatic  life  in 
trout  streams.  This  was  just  one  of 
many  responses  in  the  state  last  year  to 
the  pollution  problem. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  is  responsible  for 
setting  national  air  quality  standards, 
requested  and  received  from  Dr. 
Arnold  and  his  associates  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative  Fisheries  Re- 
search Unit  a report  they  titled  “Prob- 
able Effects  of  Acid  Precipitation  on 
Pennsylvania  Waters.”  The  Environ- 
mental Quality  Board  received  a state- 
ment from  Ralph  W.  Abele,  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Executive  Director,  in 
which  he  stated  “.  . . it  becomes  clear 
that  Pennsylvania  is  now  a full  partner 
with  the  problem  of  acid  precipitation 
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which  was  first  observed  in  Scandi- 
navia and  New  York  State.” 

In  addition,  a three-day  Action 
Seminar  on  Acid  Precipitation  held  in 
Toronto,  Canada  was  attended  by 
about  15  concerned  Pennsylvanians.  A 
poignant  observation  at  that  meeting 
was  made  by  a New  York  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  representative  who  said:  “In 
essense,  the  ultimate  method  for 
degrading  the  quality  of  our  water  has 
been  implemented:  polluting  it  before 
it  hits  the  ground.” 

In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  Joint  Legislature  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Control  Conservation 
Committee  also  took  a strong  stand  in 
1979  for  reforms  necessary  to  protect 
Pennsylvania  from  acid  rain.  Commit- 
tee Executive  Director  Larry  J. 
Schweiger  said,  “We  are,  in  essence, 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  legislature  on 
the  environment.  In  this  respect,  I 
think  acid  rain  is  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  us  today.  We  probably 
have  more  land  affected  by  it  than 
New  York  State.” 

Although  western  Pennsylvania 
produces  this  pollution,  air  quality 
standards  for  our  state  industries  are 
tougher  than  those  in  upwind  Midwes- 
tern states.  This  disturbs  Pennsylva- 
nians who  maintain  that  the  EPA  is 
not  enforcing  air  quality  standards 
equitably  for  all  states,  allowing  pollu- 
tion from  one  state  to  make  it  harder 
for  others  to  meet  national  air  quality 
requirements. 

So,  last  July,  Russell  P.  Letterman, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Air 


and  Water  Pollution  Control  Conser- 
vation Committee,  told  Douglas  Cos- 
tie,  the  EPA  administrator,  that 
“.  . . studies  show  Pennsylvania  inher- 
its Ohio’s  air  pollution  problems.”  He 
further  pointed  out  that  the  EPA’s 
(Region  V)  sulfur  emission  limit 
proposal  for  two  Ohio  power  plants 
“are  substantially  weaker  than  emis- 
sion limits  placed  on  nearby  Pennsyl- 
vania utilities.” 

By  January  1980,  the  EPA  knew 
Pennsylvania  was  serious  about  press- 
ing for  solutions  to  the  acid  precipita- 
tion problem.  The  state  DER  had  filed 
a lawsuit  challenging  an  EPA  decision 
to  relax  sulfur  dioxide  control  require- 
ments at  two  West  Virginia  power 
plants  and  asked  the  court  to  order  the 
EPA  to  impose  regional  air  quality 
standards. 

1980,  then,  is  an  important  year  for 
those  concerned  about  the  state’s  envi- 
ronment. The  EPA  agreed  to  hold  a 
summit  conference  this  spring  so  offi- 
cials of  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern 
states  can  discuss  the  acid  precipita- 
tion situation  with  Midwesterners. 

Considering  the  chain  of  events,  one 
might  assume  that  the  acid  fallout 
threat  will  be  eliminated.  But  this 
assumption  is  premature  because,  as 
Schweiger  said,  the  nation  is  facing  an 
energy  dilemma  with  both  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  federal  government  deter- 
mined to  increase  the  production  and 
burning  of  coal.  It  is  coal,  especially 
high  sulfur  coal,  that  is  the  major 
culprit  in  the  acid  precipitation  pla- 
gue. 


On  one  hand  the  EPA  has 
earmarked  $10  million  for  acid  rain 
research  this  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  is  encouraging  the  use  of 
coal  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  “black 
diamond”  is  being  crowned  King  Coal. 
It  is  almost  certain  to  be  more  heavily 
relied  on  if  less  costly  oil  is  not 
imported  into  the  country. 

Considering  the  nation's  energy 
predicament  and  coal’s  new  status, 
those  who  say  protecting  the  environ- 
ment rates  priority  question  if  the 
government  will  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions necessary  to  conquer  acid  rain. 
“I  think  there  is  enough  research 
available  to  us  that  we  must  act  before 
the  acid  precipitation  condition  wors- 
ens,” Schweiger  said.  “I  believe  the 
technology  (coal-cleaning,  combustion 
control)  is  here  to  eliminate  both 
oxides  (sulfuric  and  nitric).  The  key  is 
to  require  companies  to  do  it  and 
provide  the  means  to  do  it.  The  cost  of 
controlling  the  pollution  should  be 
borne  by  those  providing  the  energy 
and  passed  on  to  the  consumers.  This 
is  very  unpopular  but  it  has  to  be 
done.” 

He  also  contends  that  “Without 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  behind 
the  battle,  tough  decisions  won’t  be 
made.”  This  is  the  challenge  for 
sportsmen  and  others.  The  challenge 
may  not  be  met  in  time  to  preserve 
Pennsylvania’s  fragile  environments  if, 
like  the  “relaxed”  freestone  stream 
fisherman,  sportsmen  are  unaware  of 
the  problem  and  fail  to  support  correc- 
tive legislation. 
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Susquehanna  Small  mouth 

by  BUI  Pennewill 


6617 

J_jven  when  you  can’t  catch  fish 
anyplace  else  in  the  river  you  can 
always  get  them  at  Hawk  Rock,”  Paul 
Dragovich  quipped. 

Then,  to  prove  his  point,  Paul  and 
Bob  Ludlow,  his  fishing  partner  for 
more  than  a decade,  went  out  and 
caught  some  three  dozen  smallmouth 
bass  in  a stretch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  just  a mile  or  so  south  of  Harris- 
burg. While  many  were  keepers,  most 
were  on  the  small  side  and  none  were 
really  big  enough  to  brag  about.  All 
were  returned  to  the  river,  hopefully  to 
be  caught  another  day. 

Bigger  bass  come  later  in  the  year, 
toward  fall.  This  was  mid-July,  not  a 
breeze  stirred  and  a sweaty  blanket  of 
humidity  hung  over  the  river  as  the 
thermometer  inched  its  way  into  the 


80’s  and  stayed  there  much  of  the  day. 
Haze  hid  the  sun  and  blurred  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  buildings 
across  the  river. 

“This  is  the  worst  time  of  year,” 
Paul  says.  “The  bass  really  aren't 
supposed  to  be  biting.”  Not  many 
were,  either,  for  most  other  anglers 
using  bait  or  plugs  that  morning  on  a 
stretch  of  the  Susquehanna  which 
Paul  and  Bob  consider  a top  hot  spot 
for  summer  smallmouth  fishing.  But 
for  Paul,  a dedicated  jig  fisherman 
who  tries  to  make  it  out  on  the  river 
two  or  three  times  a week  and  lands 
1,000  or  so  bass  “in  a good  year,”  this 
was  not  an  exceptional  outing. 

“On  a day-to-day  basis,  most  of  the 
year,  jigs  will  outfish  any  other  lure,” 
Paul  says. 


That  wasn’t  something  Paul  learned 
overnight.  Paul,  48,  has  been  fishing 
the  Susquehanna  River  since  the  “bent 
pin”  days  of  his  youth,  using  minnows, 
night  crawlers,  crabs,  “and  things  like 
that.”  Then  a friend  came  along  “.  . . 
with  a little  piece  of  lead  with  some 
hair  on  it  and  tells  you  it's  going  to 
outfish  your  bait.  It  does,  of  course. 
It’s  the  most  productive  way  to  fish. 
But  it  takes  a long  time  to  convince 
somebody.” 

Paul  showed  how  effective  a jig  can 
be  by  hooking  his  first  bass  within 
minutes  after  sliding  the  14-foot,  vee- 
bottom  boat  into  the  river  at  a Fair- 
view  Twp.  access  near  the  entrance  to 
the  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot. 
The  bass  hit  Paul’s  home-tied  jig  as 
the  boat  drifted  downriver  toward  the 


The  calm  before  the  storm  ...  of  activity,  that  is.  Paul  Dragovich,  rear,  and  Bob  Ludlow  fish  jigs  on  the  Susquehanna. 
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A jig  is  a jig  is  a jig?  Maybe,  but  the  author  claims  the  experts  have 
found  that  fish  aren't  color  blind ; some  colors  work  wonders  on  bass. 


prominent  rock  face  on  the  right  bank 
which  gives  the  area  its  name  among 
local  anglers. 

Paul  and  Bob,  who  live  in  suburban 
Harrisburg  communities  on  different 
sides  of  the  river,  earn  their  living  as 
quality  control  engineers.  This  is 
reflected  in  their  precise,  analytical 
approach  to  fishing.  They  started  off 
with  different  color  ties  worked  at 
different  speeds,  hoping  to  come  up 
with  a “catching  combination”  they 
could  use  most  of  the  morning.  But  the 
first  fish  was  caught  too  quickly.  That 
can  be  a bad  sign,  as  many  fisherman 
know.  The  two  had  to  make  many 
casts  with  a lot  of  different  color  jigs 
before  catching  their  second  bass.  All 
the  jigs  they  tied  on  had  a couple 
things  in  common. 

All  had  either  brown  or  black 
bodies.  Most  had  red  on  them  some- 
where, such  as  the  head  or  collar. 
Some  had  a narrow  streak  of  yellow, 
orange,  green,  or  white  tied  into  their 
bellies.  They  are  among  the  “odd-ball 
colors”  Paul  says  “everybody  tries  to 
keep  secret,  except  among  our  own 
society.”  The  various  combinations 
have  been  arrived  at  through  “trial 
and  error”  during  the  12  years  since 
Paul  was  converted  to  jig  fishing.  In 
the  beginning  Paul  bought  his  jigs 
“just  like  everybody  else  does  when 
they  start  out.  Then  you  find  out  the 
jigs  you  buy  in  stores  aren’t  the  most 
productive  colors  and  you  have  to  go 
into  tying  your  own.”  What  he  found 
out,  Paul  says,  is  that  “basically,  bass 
and  walleyes  hit  dark  colors.” 

Although  on  any  particular  day 
Paul  and  Bob  might  tie  on  many 
combinations  of  colors,  there  is  a 
seasonal  pattern  running  through  their 
selections  when  after  bass. 

In  the  spring,  right  after  ice-out, 
Paul’s  favorite  lure  is  an  all-black  jig. 
“Stick  with  total  black  in  the  spring 
and  you’ll  produce  all  the  time,”  he 
says.  A few  days  after  the  ice  breaks 
the  big  bass  start  to  move  into  shallow 
water  and  usually  are  caught  within 
10  feet  of  the  bank.  “Springtime,”  he 
says,  “is  definitely  shoreline  fishing.” 
Sometimes  ice-out  occurs  as  early  as 
the  end  of  February,  but  usually  it 
doesn’t  break  until  March.  When  it 
does  “the  big  bass  start  hitting.  They 
really,  really  turn  on.  And  I mean  the 
big  ones.” 

At  this  time  of  year  Paul  and  Bob 
like  to  head  for  the  water  north  of  the 
Interstate  81  Bridge.  They  say  the 


stretch  of  water  on  the  west  shore  side 
of  the  Susquehanna  between  the  1-81 
bridge  and  the  rock  ledge  down  river 
from  the  Rockville  railroad  bridge  is 
the  number  one  spot  in  the  area  for 
spring  bass  fishing.  “It’s  unbelievable 
how  many  bass  there  are,  how  big  they 
are,  and  how  few  people  are  out  fishing 
at  that  time  of  year.” 

By  June  the  water  has  warmed  and 
“you  have  to  find  the  holes  and  ledges” 
where  the  fish  are  congregated.  Dur- 
ing warmer  months  some  Susque- 
hanna jig  fishermen  score  heavily  on 
black  lures  with  a purple  streak  in  the 
belly.  Paul,  however,  switches  to  jigs 
with  brown  bodies,  but  which  have 
different  color  heads,  such  as  black, 
pink,  or  green.  The  brown-bodied  jig 
with  a green  head  “tends  to  imitate  a 
crab.  When  they’re  feeding,  that  is  a 
fantastic  lure.” 

Summer,  Paul  says,  is  the  time  of 
year  when  an  angler  can  go  out  and 
“catch  a lot  of  fish.”  But  you  don’t 
really  get  into  the  lunkers.”  Anglers 
interested  in  catching  a lot  of  crappies 
and  walleyes,  in  addition  to  bass, 
should  try  the  water  just  below  the 


Dock  Street  Dam.  There,  they  say, 
“you  can  outfish  any  place  on  the 
river.  But  they’ll  all  be  small.” 

It’s  a different  story  in  the  fall. 
Then  Paul  and  Bob  start  to  pull  bigger 
fish  out  of  the  water  below  the  dam 
and  at  that  time  of  year  the  spot  vies 
with  Hawk  Rock  as  their  favorite  fish- 
ing hole. 

About  mid-August  Paul  and  Bob 
start  catching  larger  bass,  and  “the 
later  it  goes  the  bigger  they  get,”  lead- 
ing into  some  of  the  year’s  best  angling 
for  trophy-size  fish.  Fall  and  spring, 
they  say,  are  the  “two  peak  times” 
when  a fisherman  “can  get  really  big 
bass  consistently.”  When  cooler 
weather  starts  to  roll  around  Paul  uses 
variations  of  both  the  black  and 
brown-bodied  jig.  Two  which  catch  a 
lot  of  fish  from  mid-September  “until 
it’s  too  cold  to  be  out  on  the  river”  are 
the  black-bodied  jig  with  a little 
orange  in  the  belly  and  the  brown- 
bodied jig  with  a white  head  anc 
orange  belly. 

“If  you’re  a jig  fisherman  you’re 
pretty  well  convinced  fish  aren’t  coloi 
blind,”  Paul  says. 
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But  it  takes  more  than  the  right 
:olor  jig  to  catch  fish,  Paul  and  Bob 
point  out.  Size  of  the  jig  and  line  also  is 
important,  and  they  try  to  keep  both  as 
small  as  possible.  The  “number  one” 
lure  they  use  90  percent  of  the  time  for 
bass  is  one-eighth  ounce  of  lead  on  a 
size  2 — “not  2/0,  but  2”  — jig  hook. 
'That’s  just  the  right  size  that  the  bass 
like  and  it’s  heavy  enough  to  get  you 
down  without  getting  you  stuck  on  the 
bottom  all  the  time,”  Paul  says. 
‘Sometimes  on  special  occasions,” 
such  as  during  high  water  in  the  spring 
Dr  fall,  or  when  fishing  fast  water,  they 
switch  to  a quarter-ounce  jig  on  a size 
1 hook.  They  don’t  do  that  often, 
:hough.  Although  Paul  and  Bob  will 
iSe  6-pound  test  line  when  the  river  is 
high  and  cloudy,  normally  they  stick 
vvith  4-pound  test  “because  it  catches 
nore  fish.”  They  discovered  this  a 
:0uple  years  ago  when  bass  fishing  on 
he  river  together.  Paul  was  catching 
some  eight  or  nine  bass  to  every  one 
Bob  was  reeling  in,  although  the  two 
vere  fishing  identical  jigs  the  same 
vay.  “Finally  we  figured  out  the  line 
was  different.  I was  using  4 and  he  was 
ising  6,”  Paul  says.  “So  we  switched 
•ods  and  the  fish  went  with  the  rods. 
The  4 outfished  the  6.” 

The  disadvantage  of  lighter  line  is 
‘you  lose  more  jigs  when  you  get  hung 
ip  on  the  bottom.”  But,  as  Bob  says, 
‘the  key  to  jig  fishing  is  getting  on  the 
Dottom.”  Which  means,  Paul  adds, 
hat  if  an  angler  isn’t  losing  jigs  he 
Drobably  isn’t  fishing  deep  enough. 
Having  to  tear  off  hung-up  lures  and 
idding  more  line  during  the  course  of 
in  outing  is  an  accepted  part  of  jig 
ishing.  That  adds  up  to  “hundreds”  of 
ost  jigs  every  year,  they  say.  Which  is 


Oar  blades  on  which  fish  were 
photographed  indicates  the 
size  of  smallmouths  taken  on 
jigs  during  a hot  August 
outing  near  Hawk  Rock  in  the 
Susquehanna  River. 
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another  reason  Paul  and  Bob  pour 
their  own  jig  heads  and  tie  their  own 
bodies. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
way  Paul  and  Bob  work  their  jigs. 
Normally  in  shallow  water  they  cast 
the  jig  out,  then  “swim”  or  “hop”  it 
slowly  back  along  the  bottom.  To  keep 
the  jig  deep  they  alternately  use  a little 
wrist  action  to  flick  the  rod  tip  and 
inch  the  lure  along  the  bottom,  then 
reel  in  the  slack.  In  deeper  water,  such 
as  found  some  places  around  Hawk 
Rock,  they  sometimes  manipulate 
their  jigs  practically  straight  up  and 
down  alongside  the  boat.  “Yo-yo  fish- 
ing,” they  call  it. 

What’s  unusual  is  the  fish  that 
sometimes  hit  their  jigs.  The  catch  can 
include  everything  from  plate-sized 
sunfish  to  legal-length  muskies,  in 
addition  to  bass  and  walleye.  The  two 
are  not  particularly  thrilled  when  they 
hook  a musky,  and  while  Paul  has 
“landed  a few  in  my  time,”  that’s  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  because 
of  the  light  line  they  use.  They  say  the 
musky  has  been  turned  into  a “glam- 
our” fish  by  anglers  simply  “because  it 
looks  so  ugly,”  but  doesn’t  put  up  as 
much  fight  as  a carp. 

“They’re  not  great  fighters,  in  my 
estimation,”  Paul  says.  “A  carp  of 
similar  size  and  weight  will  outfish  a 
musky.  I’d  rather  go  out  and  catch  30 
5-inch  smallmouths  on  4-pound  test 
line  than  fish  all  week  and  catch  one 
musky.  If  a smallmouth  grew  as  big  as 
a musky  you’d  have  a heck  of  a time 
landing  it.” 

Although  Paul  and  Bob  are  dedi- 
cated jig  fishermen,  they're  flexible 
enough  to  believe  in  “giving  the  fish 
what  they’re  hitting,”  and  even  use 


plugs  occasionally. 

Sometimes,  when  a regular  hair  jig 
isn’t  producing,  Paul  and  Bob  will 
thread  a Mr.  Twister  body  into  a 
weighted  jig  hook.  This  combination  in 
white  has  been  extremely  productive 
fishing  for  walleyes  below  the  York 
Haven  Dam  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
They  rate  the  water  below  the  dam  the 
area’s  number  one  spot  for  walleyes. 
When  conditions  are  “just  right”  — 
meaning  the  river  is  about  5-feet 
high  — walleyes  are  “stacked  like 
cordwood”  below  the  dam.  At  times 
like  that  the  fishing  is  “better  than 
Canada”  and  the  two  drop  everything 
they’re  doing  and  head  for  the  river. 
One  spring  morning,  fishing  into  the 
foam  in  an  area  stretching  out  about 
50  yards  from  where  the  dam  hooks 
onto  Three  Mile  Island,  the  two 
caught  1 35  walleyes  in  just  a couple  of 
hours. 

That  was  before  the  accident  at  the 
power  plant.  The  accident  “took  my 
spot  away  from  me,”  Paul  says.  “I 
don’t  feel  confident  sitting  in  a boat 
anchored  right  below  that  thing.”  All 
they  can  do  now  is  take  a “wait-and- 
see”  attitude  and  “hope  things  get 
squared  away.” 

While  they  wait,  though,  Paul  and 
Bob  are  out  on  the  river  at  their  favor- 
ite “hot  spots”  as  often  as  possible, 
jigging  away  for  fun  and  fish.  If  past 
records  are  any  indication  of  future 
success,  they’ll  continue  to  score  well 
on  both  points.  But  there’s  no  “black 
magic”  involved  in  their  success.  Just 
black  — and  brown — jigs.  Any  any 
other  angler  willing  to  lose  a couple 
hundred  jigs  on  the  bottom  of  the  river 
every  year  can  catch  just  as  many  fish, 
they  say. 
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Still  a Killer  — the  Plastic  Worm 
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Spinner  baits  and  crank  baits  notwithstanding,  plastic  worms  continue  to  be  reliable  bass-takers 


F^or  the  past  seventeen  years  or  so 
writers  have  been  singing  the  praises 
of  the  plastic  worm.  You'd  think  by 
now  the  whole  thing  would  be  too 
boring  for  magazine  editors  to  publish 
another  article  about  worm  fishing 
but  they  still  do  because  they  know 
that  plastic  worms  catch  bass  when  no 
other  bait  will. 

Look  in  the  tackle  box  of  any  expe- 
rienced bass  man  and  you’ll  see  a vari- 
ety of  plastic  worms.  Other  lures  catch 
bass,  too,  but  when  all  else  fails  a bass 
fisherman  can  still  pull  a few  fish  out 
of  deep  pockets  and  stump  fields  by 
using  a slow-crawling  plastic  worm. 

Artificial  worms  have  been  around 
for  nearly  a century.  The  1 897  Sears 
and  Roebuck  catalog  lists  a variety  of 
rubber  worms  to  tempt  both  fishermen 
and  fish.  The  main  reason  for  its  lack 
of  popularity  during  the  first  half 
century  had  to  do  with  fishing  method 
rather  than  the  lure  itself. 

For  fifty  years  anglers  fished  the 
artificial  like  live  bait.  They’d  insert 
the  hook  and  toss  the  rubber  worm 
into  a likely  looking  bass  lair  and  sit 
back  waiting  for  a bass  dumb  enough 
to  swallow  it  . . . few  were.  Then,  some 


by  Bill  Ferris 

smart  aleck  discovered  that  his  strikes 
were  coming  only  when  the  worm  was 
moving,  either  on  the  cast  or  the 
retrieve  and  that  started  the  bassing 
revolution. 

Many  would-be  worm  fishermen 
leave  them  in  their  tackle  box  “cause 
they  don’t  catch  fish.”  But  they  really 
do  catch  bass  and  lots  of  them  when  all 
else  fails.  But  first  the  would  be 
wormer  must  wade  through  the  large 
variety  of  worms  displayed  at  the 
department  store,  find  the  proper 
hooks  and  sinkers,  then  learn  one 
really  effective  method  of  fishing 
them. 

Tiny  4-inch  worms  and  giant  18- 
inch  worms  are  used  to  catch  bass  in 
particular  situations  but  for  everyday 
fishing,  and  especially  for  a new  worm 
fisherman,  the  6-inch  model  will  get 
the  most  work.  This  variety  extends 
into  hooks  and  sinkers  too.  But  here 
again  a #2  blued  sproat  hook  works  as 
well  as  any  and  for  sinkers  a '/t  ounce 
bullet  shaped  lead  with  a sliding  hole 
will  do  90%  of  all  worm  work. 

About  ten  years  ago  a weedless  rig 
was  devised  to  get  worms  through 
thick  vegetation  on  southern  reser- 


voirs. It  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Texas  Rig  and  probably  is  the  best 
all-around  hooking  method  for  fishing 
the  plastic  worm.  It  keeps  the  hook 
point  buried  in  the  worm  body  where  it 
cannot  snag  in  rocks,  stumps  or  lilly- 
pads  and  it  also  allows  the  worm  to 
hang  straight  down  thus  preventing 
line  twist  as  it’s  crawled  across  the 
bottom  on  retrieves. 

Many  armchair  professionals  claim 
that  having  the  hook  buried  in  the 
worm’s  body  makes  it  difficult  to  set 
the  hook.  At  first  this  would  seem 
logical.  But  a bass  “inhales”  the  whole 
worm  into  its  mouth  before  the  angler 
has  a chance  to  set  the  hook  anyway, 
so  there  is  already  a big  ball  of  plastic 
to  penetrate  before  the  hook  can  reach 
the  bass’  jaw.  At  least  until  a few  bass 
have  been  landed  — fish  it  Texas  style 
and  eliminate  the  hassle  of  shoreline 
snags  and  hooking  every  piece  of  float- 
ing vegetation. 

Worms  can  be  fished  in  any  struc- 
ture from  shallow  shore  cover  to  deep 
holes  and  anything  in  between.  Bass 
seem  to  strike  more  worms  as  they 
flutter  down  to  the  bottom  than  they 
do  the  steadily  retrieved  one.  So,  nc 
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The  author  with  a bass  taken  on  the  old  reliable  bogus  crawler. 


jnatter  how  deep  the  water,  bounce  the 
worm  up  and  down  rather  than 
constantly  reeling  the  handle. 

For  shoreline  cover  cast  the  worm 
and  sinker  onto  the  shore  begin  reeling 
o take  up  all  the  slack  line  and  then 
»ently  jerk  the  worm  into  the  water. 
Bass  usually  attack  the  moment  the 
vorm  enters  the  water  so  be  prepared 
o set  the  hook.  If  nothing  happens 
'etrieve  the  worm  in  a series  of  up  and 
lown  rod  jerks  that  move  the  worm 
ust  a few  inches  at  a time.  Always 
watch  the  line  where  it  enters  the 
vater  for  any  movement.  If  movement 
s detected  set  the  hook  by  rising  the 
od  sharply  over  your  head.  Sometimes 


a tap-tap  will  be  felt  through  the  line. 
Again  set  the  hook  with  a strong 
upsweep  of  the  rod.  A tap-tap-tap- 
tap-tap-tap  . . . usually  means  a blue- 
gill  or  perch  has  hold  of  the  worm’s 
tail.  Set  the  hook  anyway,  it  might  be 
a bass  knocking.  After  a worm  fisher- 
man has  been  using  artificial  worms 
for  a while  he’ll  sometimes  set  the 
hook  on  a bass  when  there  is  absolutely 
no  outward  sign  of  a strike.  This 
happened  to  me  last  fall.  I set  the 
hooks  even  though  there  was  no 
outward  sign  that  a bass  was  even  in 
the  neighborhood.  All  1 got  was  a swirl 
and  two  bass  scales  impaled  on  the 
exposed  hook  barb,  but  the  fish  was 


there.  Call  it  instinct  or  sixth  sense, 
but  set  the  hook  when  you  feel  it. 

Plastic  worms  stand  out  in  weed- 
choked  backwaters.  If  the  worm  lands 
on  a lily  pad,  don’t  be  in  too  big  a 
hurry  to  get  it  in  the  water.  Leave  it  a 
minute  or  two  then  jerk  it  off  the 
weeds  into  the  water.  As  the  sinker 
pulls  it  under  a bass  might  tap-tap,  but 
sometimes  they’ll  blast  right  through 
the  watery  garden  in  an  attempt  to 
gobble  up  an  easy  meal. 

Cliff  drop-offs  and  dams  can  pro- 
vide super  bass  fishing  for  the  worm 
fisherman  who  can  bounce  the  worm 
down  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Bass  will 
attack  a worm  dropping  freely  any- 
where from  the  surface  until  it  reaches 
the  bottom  so  watch  for  any  unusual 
feeling  in  the  line  and  set  the  hook 
immediately. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a lot 
of  controversy  over  exactly  when  to  set 
the  hook.  Current  feeling  seems  to 
lean  toward  setting  the  hook  immedi- 
ately. In  other  words  don’t  give  the 
bass  a chance  to  exhale  the  worm. 

During  very  hot  weather  and  again 
during  very  cold  weather  bass  congre- 
gate in  deep  holes.  Again  plastic 
worms  will  catch  them.  Bounce  them 
down  the  side  of  these  holes  or  cast 
across  the  deepest  spot  and  bounce  and 
crawl  the  worm  back  again.  During 
these  times  the  strike  may  be  just  an 
inhaling  by  the  bass  as  the  worm 
crawls  in  front  of  its  nose,  so  beware 
the  slightest  change  in  line  pressure  or 
movement. 

One  other  area  where  the  plastic 
worm  performs  best  is  in  impound- 
ments such  as  Raystown  Lake  where 
striped  bass  have  been  introduced. 
Striped  bass,  especially  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  will  often  push  baitfish  to  the 
surface  where  they  will  continually 
slash  through  the  school  and  gorge 
themselves.  Largemouth  usually  hang 
underneath  this  frenzy,  feeding  on 
wounded  baitfish.  A spinnerbait  or 
crankbait  cast  into  this  melee  will 
usually  be  attacked  by  a striper  before 
it  can  get  through  to  where  the  large- 
mouth  are  suspended.  Stripers  ordi- 
narily ignore  the  plastic  worm  whereas 
the  largemouth  won’t.  They’ll  attack 
with  a vengeance. 

If  you  are  catching  bass  now,  give 
the  worm  a try.  It  will  catch  bigger 
bass  and  take  fish  even  on  those  dog 
days  when  nothing  seems  to  work. 
Worms  belong  in  every  bass  man’s 
tackle  box. 
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Tying  the 

Deer  Hair  Bass  Bug 

by  Loring  D.  Wilson 


IVIany  anglers  today  think  of  bass 
fishing  as  being  solely  within  the  realm 
of  the  hardware  caster  or  the  plastic 
worm  angler.  These  are  the  forms  of 
bass  fishing  that  are  the  most  publi- 
cized, because  they  are  the  ones  that 
win  tournaments.  However,  there  is 
another  type  of  fishing  for  bass  that, 
while  it  may  not  get  the  bass  to  the 
boat  as  quickly  as  do  the  more 
mechanical  reels,  is  even  more  effec- 
tive for  getting  strikes,  especially  in 
shallow  water  or  heavily  fished  areas 
where  the  largemouth  bass  quickly 
becomes  both  sly  and  lure-wise. 

There  is  something  very  elemental 
about  a bass  pond  or  bassy  backwater 
in  a lake  or  reservoir,  especially  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening, 
when  the  light  is  dim,  the  water  calm, 
frogs  are  making  weird  noises  just  out 
of  sight,  and  herons,  bitterns,  and 
raccoons  are  silently  probing  the  shal- 
lows. The  feeling  one  can  obtain  from 
waters  and  times  like  that  is  primitive, 
pleasantly  eerie  for  the  angler  with  a 
heavier  veneer  of  civilization  than  one 
should  have  to  have,  and  goes  a long 
way,  if  not  towards  returning  us  to  our 
origins,  at  least  toward  a cleansing  of 
the  spirit.  Sounds,  sights,  smells,  and 
that  more  basic  “something”  that 
outdoorspeople  know  as  instinct,  all 
combine  to  create  impressions  of 
peace,  solitude,  and  easy  excitement. 
And  among  the  most  pleasant  of  those 
sounds  is  the  easy,  perfectly  timed 
swishing  through  the  still,  quiet  air  of 
a well-used  fly  rod,  and  the  gentle 
splat  of  a hair  bug  dropping  in  a pock- 
et. 

The  fly  rod  is  a basic  and  highly 
effective  bass  fishing  tool.  In  heavily 
fished  waters,  where  bass  seem  to 
learn  to  identify  the  most  popular  lures 
by  patent  number,  the  light  and  natu- 
ral entry  of  fly  rod  lures  can  fool  bass 
that  would  head  for  deep  water  at  the 
splashdown  of  a 5/s  ounce  plug  or  spin- 
nerbait.  And  the  lightest,  most  natural 
entry  of  all  is  accomplished  with  the 
deer  hair  bug. 


Deer  hair  bugs  are  almost  as  expen- 
sive as  standard  plastic  bass  plugs  to 
purchase,  but  quite  inexpensive  and 
advantageous  to  tie  — inexpensive  be- 
cause most  Pennsylvania  anglers  are, 
or  know,  deer  hunters  and  can  usually 
scrounge  more  than  enough  scraps  to 
see  them  through  each  year.  And,  even 
if  the  hair  is  purchased  by  the  quarter- 
skin  from  a fly-tying  materials  supply 
shop,  the  cost  per  lure  is  just  a few 
cents.  It’s  advantageous  because  with 
a selection  of  either  hand  or  commer- 
cially dyed  colors  and  a small,  sharp 
pair  of  scissors,  the  tyer  can  create  a 
massive  number  of  variations  — all 
with  the  same  tying  technique. 

The  illustrations  show  the  tying 
sequence  for  a basic  striped  slider-type 
bug,  excellent  for  mirror-calm  water. 
But,  all  except  the  tying  in  of  the 
hackle-feather  tails  and  the  trimming 
to  this  particular  shape,  the  instruc- 
tions are  the  same  for  tying  any  deer 
hair  bug. 

Clamp  a #2,  3X  long  TDE  hook  in 
the  vise,  and  affix  the  tying  thread  to 
the  shank  just  above  the  barb,  with 
two  halfhitches.  Unlike  other  flies,  in 
which  a thread  base  for  the  body  mate- 
rials is  desirable,  as  much  of  the  hook 
shank  as  possible  should  be  left  bare 
for  the  spinning  of  the  deer  hair.  As  a 
minor  point,  some  tiers  prefer  ringed- 
eye  hooks  for  deer  hair  bugs.  My 
recommendation  of  the  TDE  is  per- 
sonal preference,  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
started  out  in  fly  fishing  using  the 
Turle  Knot,  which  seems  to  ride  better 
with  a TDE  than  the  ringed-eye.  If, 
however,  the  tier  intends  to  use  the 
Improved  Clinch  Knot  or  the  Duncan 
Loop,  the  ringed-eye  will  work  fine. 

For  the  slider  bug,  the  next  step  is  to 
tie  in  a pair  of  saddle  hackles  for  the 
tail.  This  step  can  be  eliminated  on 
other  types  of  deer  hair  bugs,  or  a 
clump  of  bucktail  can  be  used  for  the 
Henshall  Bug,  or  a short  length  of 
black  rubber  band  to  represent  the  tail 
of  a Deer  Hair  Mouse.  For  the  slider, 
the  hackles  should  be  tied  in  shiny 


sides  together,  so  that  they  curve  away 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  provide  a 
flexing,  scissorlike  action  in  the  water 
during  the  retrieve.  Again,  use  two 
half-hitches  to  secure  the  hackles,  and 
trim  the  butts  as  close  as  possible, 
clearing  as  much  of  the  bare  hook 
shank  as  you  can.  A drop  of  head 
cement  or  fingernail  polish  on  the 
hitches  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  tie. 

Next,  clip  a small  bunch  of  deer 
hair  from  the  skin.  About  24  hairs  or 
so  works  best,  but  one  cannot  spend 
hours  counting  hairs,  so  a fair  estimate 
is  a bunch  approximately  ’/g"  in  diame- 
ter. This  will  vary  somewhat  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  hook,  with 
hooks  smaller  than  #2  taking  relatively 
less,  and  larger  hooks  accepting 
slightly  larger  bunches.  The  '/g"  bunch 
is  a good  starting  point,  and  can  be 
easily  adapted  as  the  tier  gets  the  hang 
of  spinning  the  hair  properly. 

Even  the  tips  of  the  hair  by  placing 
the  bunch,  tips  down,  in  either  a 
commercial  “hair  stacker”  or  a 
discarded  and  cleaned  lipstick  tube 
and  tapping  lightly  on  the  tying  bench. 
Lay  the  bunch  of  hair  along  the  top  of 
the  hook  shank  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, and  throw  a loose  loop  of 
thread  around  the  center  of  the  bunch. 
Holding  the  hair  to  keep  it  from  falling 
off  the  hook,  draw  the  loop  snug. 
Release  the  hair  while  drawing  the 
loop  tight,  causing  it  to  spin  around 
the  hook  as  shown  in  the  next  photo. 
Since  deer  hair  is  hollow  — which 
gives  it  its  excellent  floating  character- 
istics — it  compresses  and  flares,  with 
an  end  result  much  like  a wound  hack- 
le. Using  the  nails  of  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  shove  the  spun  hair  back 
against  the  hackle  feather  wrappings. 

Now  continue  adding  small  bunches 
of  hair  in  the  same  manner,  pushing 
each  new  bunch  firmly  back  against 
the  previous  bunches,  forming  a tight, 
compact  mass  of  spun  hair.  A small 
drop  of  head  cement  applied  to  each 
half-hitch  used  to  hold  each  bunch  in 
place  makes  a stronger  body.  Apply 
the  cement  with  the  point  of  a bodkin. 
The  cement  should  be  thinned  suffi- 
ciently so  that  it  penetrates  the  hair 
around  the  shank.  Bass  bugs  so  treated 
are  extremely  durable. 

Continue  with  the  spinning,  haff- 
hitching,  pushing  and  cementing  unti 
the  shank  is  filled  to  within  '/xd'  of  the 
eye.  Whip  finish  and  saturate  th(  ^ 
wrappings  with  thinned  head  cement 
when  dry  add  two  coats  of  unthinneci  | 
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;ement  for  a hard,  smooth,  durable 
lead. 

What  you  now  have  in  your  vise 
ooks  like  nothing  so  much  as  a very 
;mall,  very  angry  cat.  Of  course,  the 
lug  can  be  fished  “as  is,”  and  a few 
intrimmed  bugs  in  various  colors 
should  be  a part  of  every  bass  flyrod- 
ier’s  kit.  But  the  creativity  and  indi- 
viduality, and  perhaps  the  lure  that 
will  put  the  big  old  bass  that  you  know 
s there  (but  haven’t  been  able  to  fool 
/et)  on  the  hook,  comes  with  judicious 
ipplication  of  the  fly  tying  scissors. 

Call  it  barbering,  or  “deer  hair 
sculpture,”  or  simply  trimming,  your 
final  job  lies  in  shaping  the  rough  mass 
)f  deer  hair.  Start  by  deciding  on  the 
general  body  shape,  and  on  whether 
/ou  want  it  to  have  “whiskers,”  a 
fiollar,  or  some  other  short  accoutre- 
ments, and  where  you  want  them 
ocated.  Then  start  trimming  away  the 
inwanted  hair. 

Proceed  very  slowly,  and  on  a part 
)f  the  bug  away  from  where  you  want 
he  longer  extrusions.  Remember  that 


you  can  always  trim  more  of  the  hair 
away  if  it  isn’t  as  short  as  you  would 
like,  but  you  can’t  make  it  longer  if  the 
trimming  is  butchering  rather  than 
barbering.  The  slider  bug  shown  in  the 
photo  has  two  hairs  left  long  at  the 
head  of  the  bug  to  give  the  appearance 
of  feelers.  Whether  or  not  a bass  would 
even  notice  them  is,  of  course,  debat- 
able. But  if  the  angler  is  proud  of  his 
creation  and  has  confidence  in  it,  he 
will  fish  it  more  effectively. 

Variation  is  simple  with  the  deer 
hair  bugs,  and  quite  a bit  of  fun.  The 
bug  can  be  tied  as  a solid  color,  or  in 
alternating  bands  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations for  a striped  effect.  Two 
protrusions  of  deer  hair  on  top  of  the 
head,  and  trimmed  to  points  make 
mouse  ears  which,  with  the  addition  of 
a rubber  band  tail  and  two  shortened 
pins  with  black  plastic  heads  cemented 
in  at  the  head  create  a fuzzy,  chewable 
mouse.  Wound  bunches  of  bucktail 
can  be  tied  in  one  third  of  the  way 
from  the  bend  of  the  hook  and  formed 
with  thread  to  create  a surrealistic 


frog,  and  wings  of  bucktail  make  an 
effective  moth.  With  several  colors  of 
bucktail  and  a little  imagination,  the 
sky  is  the  limit. 

Should  the  bug  start  picking  up 
water  after  several  casts,  it  can  be 
squeezed  out  periodically.  The  com- 
pressible deer  hair,  incidentally,  has 
more  of  the  feel  of  a live  creature  than 
does  a hard  plastic  or  metal  lure,  so 
when  a bass  inhales  a bug  from  the 
surface,  it  will  hang  onto  it  just  a bit 
longer  — maybe  just  that  fraction  of  a 
second  that  means  the  difference 
between  a sunken  hook  barb  and  an 
inadvertent  back  cast. 

Try  bugging  a bass  next  time  you 
wend  your  way  through  the  early 
morning  mist  to  your  favorite  water. 
Listen  to  the  rhythms  of  the  rod,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  water,  let  the  sooth- 
ing qualities  of  angling  flow  over  and 
into  you,  and  relax  — but  not  too 
much.  That  shadow  approaching  your 
bass  bug  just  may  be  a four-pounder  in 
the  mood  for  a plump,  chewable 
mouthful  of  deer  hair. 


1.  Start  the  tying  thread  just  above  the  barb,  keeping  as 
much  of  the  shank  clear  as  possible.  2.  Tie  in  the  saddle 
tackles  in  line  with  the  shank  so  that  they  curve  away  from 
one  another  and  trim  the  butts  short.  3.  Add  a small  bunch 
of  deer  hair  as  described  in  the  text.  Pulling  the  thread 
fight  as  you  let  go  of  the  hair  will  cause  it  to  compress  and 
flare  around  the  hook  shank  like  a hair  hackle.  4.  Continue 
adding  bunches  of  hair,  pressing  them  firmly  back  against 
one  another,  until  the  shank  is  filled  to  within  1/16"  of  the 
aye.  5.  The  final  step  is  to  trim  the  flared  deer  hair  into 
whatever  shape  is  desired.  Variations  are  mentioned  in  the 
f ext. 
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SMALL  “HOT”  BASS 

While  patrolling  the  Clarion  River,  i 
observed  four  fishermen  from  a distance 
with  my  binoculars.  One  fisherman  was 
catching  something  and  putting  them  in  a 
thermos  jug.  1 observed  another  fisherman 
finish  off  a beer  and  throw  the  can  in  the 
brush.  As  they  were  about  to  leave,  1 
hurriedly  approached  them  and  arrested 
the  individual  who  had  done  the  littering. 
As  1 was  writing  him  up,  the  fellow  with 
the  thermos  sat  down  on  it.  I asked  him  if  I 
could  look  in  the  thermos.  He  hesitated, 
then  obliged.  1 found  three  smallmouth 
bass,  all  approximately  three  inches  in 
length,  hidden  in  the  thermos.  He  held  his 
head  low  as  he  paid  his  $30.00  fine. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


IT’S  RARE  — 

Where  are  the  bass  hot  spots  on  the 
lower  Juniata?  That  question  is  asked 
hundreds  of  times  a year.  The  reply, 
“Throughout  the  river’s  entire  length .” 
From  the  long,  slow-moving  pools  to  the 
well-aerated  riffs,  especially  the  riffs 
during  the  hot  months,  the  river  is  a superb 
resource.  Many  species  of  fish  abound  in 
the  river,  but  the  smallmouth  is  the  prize, 
and  what  a rare  day  it  is  that  Juniata 
doesn’t  produce. 

Ben  Learner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Perry  County 


“STUNT”  MAN? 

One  morning  when  Lynn  Frazier  was 
bass  fishing  at  Shawnee  Lake  and  the 
fishing  was  slow  he  decided  to  change  from 
a rubber  worm  to  a yellow  jig.  He  cast  the 
jig  to  a pile  of  stumps  and  started  to 
retrieve.  Suddenly  he  had  a strike  which 
turned  out  to  be  a 22-inch  northern  pike. 
Releasing  it,  he  made  another  cast  in  the 
same  area.  When  the  jig  was  sinking  he  felt 
the  resistance.  He  quickly  set  the  hook  in 
time  to  see  a large  bass  leap  out  of  the 
water.  He  carefully  played  the  fish  toward 
his  net  and  landed  him.  When  he  was 
removing  the  bass  from  the  line,  he  noticed 
something  yellow  further  back  in  his 


mouth.  Making  a closer  inspection,  he 
found  another  yellow  jig  in  his  mouth.  This 
20-inch  bass  must  have  liked  the  color 
yellow. 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  fishing 
from  a boat  one  morning!  When  trying  to 
cast  a tube  worm  under  a large  tree 
branch,  he  made  one  of  those  casts  over  the 
limb  instead  of  under  — the  limb  was 
about  four  feet  off  the  water  surface. 
About  that  time,  a swirl  came  to  the  top  of 
the  water  and  the  worm  disappeared.  He 
set  the  hook.  He  said  that  the  inaccurate 
cast  over  the  tree  limb  was  easy  enough  . . . 
retrieving  his  12-inch  bass  back  over  that 
branch  took  a bit  more  skill! 

James  R.  Beatty 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Bedford  County 


TRAVEL  PROBLEM  SOLVED  — 

Before  1972,  the  fishermen  of  the 
Panther  Valley/Carbon  County  area  had 
to  drive  some  distances  into  the  Poconos 
for  bass  fishing  and  walleye  fishing.  Today, 
these  area  fishermen  have  great  fishing 
right  here  at  home:  Beltzville  Lake  and 
Mauch  Chunk  Lake.  With  catches  in 
Mauch  Chunk  Lake  this  past  winter  of 
bass  up  to  6'/2  and  7 pounds;  walleyes 
averaging  20"-22",  area  fishermen  are 
looking  forward  to  this  season.  Beltzville 
Lake  surveys  in  1979  produced  nice  bass, 
and  walleyes  up  to  8'/2  lbs  in  the  nets.  Both 
lakes  offer  much  fun  for  the  serious  an- 
gler. 

F.  W.  Ohlsen 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Carbon  County 


BASS  FISHING  — 

THE  “GOOD  OLD  DAYS” 

Since  coming  to  Wyoming  County  in 
1955  I have  seen  many  changes  and  am 
firmly  convinced  the  “Good  Old  Days”  are 
here  — now.  New  lakes  and  access  areas 
have  been  built.  New  species  of  fish  have 
been  introduced  to  our  waters.  New  and 
better  fishing  tackle  is  available.  While 
this  has  all  been  going  on,  fishermen  have 
not  been  standing  still,  either.  They  are 
finding  new  ways  of  catching  the  fish. 

While  the  old  standbys  — catties  (mad- 
toms)  and  clippers  (hellgrammites)  are 


still  being  used,  and  are  productive,  many 
new  lures  have  been  introduced.  The 
Sonics,  Flatfish,  etc.,  all  have  had  their  day 
in  the  sun.  Now  the  jigs  seem  to  have  taken 
over,  winter  or  summer. 

For  the  opening  day  of  bass  season,  or 
when  time  permits  I would  suggest  a float 
down  the  Susquehanna  River.  For  the 
quality  of  fishing  found  in  the  river,  it  is 
very  sad  to  see  the  small  numbers  of  fisher- 
men taking  advantage  of  it.  It’s  really  the 
most  underfished  body  of  water  in  Wyo- 
ming County.  For  some  really  fine  fishing 
may  I suggest  a float  trip  down  the  river 
for  either  one  day  or  three  days.  Launch 
boat  at  Rocky  Forest,  near  Laceyville; 
float  to  Meshoppen.  Day  Number  2: 
continue  from  Meshoppen  to  Tunkhan- 
nock.  Day  Number  3:  Tunkhannock  to 
Falls. 

There  are  no  camping  areas  along  the 
river,  but  most  fishermen  just  spend  the 
night  along  the  shore  or  on  an  island. 
Provisions  and  water  can  be  obtained  by 
walking  to  one  of  the  villages  near  the 
river.  While  there  are  some  rapids  in  the 
river,  there  are  none  considered  “White 
Water.”  Even  a novice  should  not  have 
any  problems,  if  just  plain  common  sense  is 
used. 

It  is  a must,  if  more  than  one-day  float  is 
planned,  to  either  use  two  vehicles  or  have 
someone  pick  you  up  at  the  end  of  the  float. 
Also  notify  the  waterways  patrolman  or 
State  Police  if  a vehicle  will  be  left  over- 
night — and  where. 

While  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Wyo- 
ming County  is  noted  for  smallmouth  bass 
fishing,  it  is  fast  becoming  noted  for 
muskellunge.  For  the  past  several  years  the 
walleye  fishery  has  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Would  you  believe  the  fisher- 
men are  complaining  about  the  numbers  of 
sublegal  bass  and  walleyes  they  are  catch- 
ing? They  complain  the  walleyes  are  a 
nuisance  at  times!  It  is  also  not  uncommon 
to  catch  catfish  from  6 to  10  pounds.  In  the 
past  pretty  good  old  days  it  was  also 
unheard  of  to  catch  a northern  pike  in  the 
river.  It  is  not  uncommon  now,  even  though 
the  Fish  Commission  has  not  stocked  any  ! 
in  the  river.  | 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Wyoming  County 


GROWING  LIKE  WEEDS! 

Since  construction  of  Rose  Valley  Lake 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  we 
have  found  it  to  produce  some  of  the  finest 
warmwater  fishing  in  Northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania and  found  the  growth  rate  of  the 
fish  has  been  fantastic. 

One  example  of  this  is  on  May  7,  1979 
while  fishing  at  Rose  Valley  Lake,  A1 
Boyer,  of  Trout  Run,  caught  a bass  which 
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measured  9 '/2  inches.  Mr.  Boyer  tagged  the 
pass  and  on  February  23,  1980  this  same 
fish  was  caught  by  Richard  Packer,  of 
Williamsport.  Noticing  Mr.  Boyer’s  tag  he 
again  measured  it  and  found  it  to  be  13 
inches  in  length,  which  meant  the  bass  had 
grown  V/i  inches  in  a little  over  nine 
(months. 

James  H.  Lauer 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lycoming  County 


MIXED  CREEL  — 

People  have  changed  with  the  times  and 
so  has  the  ever-so-famous  North  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  To  the  end  of  the 
fifties,  it  produced  only  bass  and  walleyes, 
along  with  panfish.  Today  it  produces  bass, 
walleyes,  muskies,  northern  pike,  and 
channel  cats  as  well. 

Willard  G.  Persun 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Bradford  County 

“A  MATTER  OF  TIME” 

Lake  Arthur  in  Moraine  State  Park  has 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  top  largemouth  bass 
and  muskellunge  lakes  in  the  state.  Many 
muskellunge  in  the  twenty-pound  class 
have  been  caught,  along  with  five-  to  eight- 
pound  largemouth  bass.  Favorite  bass  lures 
are  black  or  purple  plastic  night  crawlers 
first,  with  the  Balsa  B,  Fat  Rap  Rapala, 
and  the  Big  O being  good  lures.  Also, 
floating  jigs  baited  with  night  crawler  and 
spoon  plugs  account  for  good  catches.  I feel 
that  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  that  the 
State  Record  for  largemouth  bass  will  be 
taken  from  Lake  Arthur. 

Most  legal  size  muskellunge  are  taken 
on  pike-minnows  (perch  finish),  large 
Rapalas  and  Rebels.  Large  suckers  are 
excellent  live  bait  and  can  be  fished  with  a 
bobber  or  on  the  bottom.  Lake  Arthur  has 
both  the  regular  muskellunge  and  the  tiger 
muskellunge,  a cross  between  the  northern 
pike  and  the  regular  muskellunge. 

Eugene  Scobel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Butler  County 


FISHING  FOR  STRIPERS  — 

The  successful  striped  bass  program  at 
Raystown  Lake  is  attracting  a lot  of  atten- 
tion throughout  the  Commonwealth  as 
well  as  states  surrounding  Pennsylvania. 
Many  people  are  asking  questions  such  as: 
where  are  the  hot  spots,  what  are  the  best 
lures,  and  when  is  the  best  time  to  catch 
stripers? 

I overheard  one  successful  striper  fisher- 
man answer  the  questions  this  way:  the  hot 


spots  are  wherever  you  find  the  fish,  the 
best  lure  is  whatever  the  striper  happens  to 
hit,  and  the  best  time  is  anytime  you  can 
sneak  off  from  your  wife.  Although  there  is 
probably  some  truth  to  all  these  answers, 
they  wouldn’t  be  much  help  to  an  inquiring 
fisherman  so  let  me  suggest  the  following: 
Since  stripers  are  basically  school  fish: 
where  you  find  one  you  will  probably 
find  many.  They  generally  hold  in  deep 
water  near  the  main  channel  during  the 
day  and  migrate  near  the  shoreline  late 
in  the  evening  for  feeding. 

The  best  producing  lures  on  Raystown 
are  those  that  might  resemble  members 
of  the  shad  family  such  as  rebels  or 
rapalas  five  to  seven  inches  in  length. 
Gold  or  silver  seem  to  be  the  best  colors. 
White  jigs  are  also  very  productive  at 
times. 

Late  evening  and  early  morning  are  the 
very  best  times  to  fish  for  stripers.  Good 
action  can  be  had  throughout  the  night 
at  times. 

I might  also  add  that  anything  you  have 
heard  about  the  thrill  of  striper  fishing  is 
true.  It’s  fast,  exciting  sport  fishing  at  its 
very  best. 

James  T.  Valentine 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Huntingdon  County 


BASSER’S  DELIGHT  — 

Recently  I had  the  pleasure  of  accompa- 
nying a biological  survey  team  from  the 
Fish  Commission  on  a survey  of  Lake 
Aldred.  This  body  of  water  is  formed  by 
Holtwood  Dam,  and  is  2400  acres  in  size. 
Of  the  2400  acres,  about  half  is  some  of  the 
finest  smallmouth  bass  habitat  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  fish. 

Rarely  does  one  see  another  angler, 
unless  you  fish  around  the  Safe  Harbor 
discharge.  Having  fished  it  frequently,  and 
patrolled  it  regularly,  I thought  I was 
familiar  with  the  fish  population  and  knew 
it  had  a lot  of  smallmouth  bass.  Was  I in 
for  a surprise!  The  electrofishing  gear 
turned  up  bass  everywhere  they  should 
have  been  and  a lot  of  places  where  they 
were  not  expected.  In  a 100  meter  sample, 
we  would  capture  at  least  a hundred  bass 
and  at  least  one  “lunker”  in  every 
sampling.  We  saw  bass  of  every  size  range, 
too,  indicating  that  the  population  was 
reproducing  very  well. 

The  upper  end  of  this  pool  has  many 
small  islands,  rocks,  shoals  and  channels 
and  is  strictly  small  boat  country.  The 
lower  end  is  very  deep  and  is  best  for  larger 
boats.  To  reach  the  pool,  take  Route  324 
south  out  of  Lancaster  to  Pequea,  where 
you  will  find  two  launch  ramps  and  a 
full-service  marina. 


Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Lancaster  County 


PLENTY  FOR  THE  PAN  — 

Crappie  fishing  is  at  its  best  during  the 
end  of  April  and  the  first  of  May.  The 
large  crappies  are  usually  taken  during  the 
early  part  of  the  run.  They  can  be  found  in 
brush  and  around  logs  along  the  shoreline. 
The  latter  part  of  the  crappie  run  will  find 
the  larger  fish  starting  to  seek  deeper 
water.  Fishermen  who  find  these  schools 
can  make  good  catches  on  jigs.  The  perch 
population  continues  to  improve,  too,  and 
just  recently  a State  Record  two-pound 
yellow  perch  was  caught. 

Eugene  Scobel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Butler  County 


REALLY,  IT  WON’T! 

Conversation  last  winter  between  two 
ice  fishermen  at  Speedwell  Forge  Lake: 
“Are  you  keeping  those  wax  worms  in 
your  mouth?” 

“Yes,  that  won’t  hurt  them!” 

Stan  Paulakovich 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Southeast  Regional  Office 


CAN  YOU  TOP  THIS? 

While  checking  fishing  license  applica- 
tions I found  a Mother  who  solved  her 
Christmas  shopping  problems.  Mrs.  Win- 
nifred  Beam,  of  Newville,  purchased  a 
1980  fishing  license  for  her  husband  and 
each  of  her  six  sons.  I think  the  Beams 
must  be  a real  fishing  family.  And,  if  the 
fish  cooperate  with  the  Beam  family,  they 
sure  should  be  able  to  cut  their  grocery 
bill. 

Herman  J.  Bruehl 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Cumberland  County 


CRIME  DOES  NOT  PAY! 

Recently,  while  executing  a search 
warrant  for  trout  which  had  been  stolen 
from  a Cooperative  Nursery,  I was  looking 
in  the  suspect’s  freezer  when  his  wife 
advised  me  not  to  tell  her  husband  that  she 
did  not  get  all  of  the  trout  cleaned.  Howev- 
er, even  if  the  wife  had  cleaned  all  of  the 
trout,  they  would  not  have  been  too  tasty. 
It  seems  that,  in  his  haste,  the  suspect  had 
forgotten  to  turn  on  the  freezer  and  all  of 
the  trout  were  spoiled  when  I removed 
them.  This  man  had  to  learn  the  hard  way 
that  “crime  does  not  pay.” 

Perry  D.  Heath 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cumberland  County 
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THE  ANGLER  S N 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  A fish  shuns  bright  light 

because  the  iris  of  its  eyes  is  in  a fixed 
position  and  cannot  be  opened  or  closed  to 
adjust  to  the  light.  Besides,  a fish  does  not 
have  eyelids. 

Two  spots  that  are  good  to  fish,  even  if 

they  present  some  problems:  in  flat  water, 
look  for  greater  depths  or  around  big  rocks 
on  the  bottom;  in  heavy  riffles,  fish  any 
deep  pockets  and  even  small  areas  of 
smooth  surface. 

Misty  early  morning,  just  as  the  sun 

begins  to  break  through,  is  an  excellent 
fishing  time.  The  water  has  cooled  during 
the  night,  and  feeding  fish  are  likely  to  be 
active.  Also,  there  are  not  many  other 
anglers  on  the  scene  at  this  hour. 


Weedless  lures  must  be  used  so  that  you 

can  feel  them  brushing  against  or  bumping 
weeds,  brush,  and  other  obstructions. 
Otherwise  you  are  not  fishing  close  enough 
to  the  target. 

Don’t  be  a slob.  Be  neat  and  clean  in 

fishing  outfits.  You  will  have  more  self- 
respect  and  harmonize  with  the  beauty  of 
the  outdoors. 

The  job  of  the  fishing  rod  is  to  tire  a 

hooked  fish  with  its  springlike  action.  Give 
the  rod  a chance  to  do  its  stuff  — don’t  be 
heavy-handed. 

Remedy  for  a hung-up  lure:  point  the  rod 

at  the  lure  and  pull  gently  on  the  line. 

Don’t  try  to  free  the  lure  by  jerking  the 
rod  tip  — that  may  damage  the  fishing 
rod. 

A good  bass  bug  rod  is  nine  feet  long 

with  action  right  down  to  the  reel  seat,  but 
little  vibration.  This  type  of  rod  is  needed 
to  handle  heavy  lines  and  wind-resistant 
lures. 


Bass  lures  made  of  deer  body  hair  will 

take  fish  even  after  they  absorb  some 
water.  Because  the  hairs  are  hollow,  the 
lure,  even  when  it  is  wet,  will  float  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  and  be 
attractive  to  hungry  fish. 

Darting  plugs  are  designed  to  swim  like 

minnows.  Retrieve  them  slowly,  with  light 
twitches  of  the  rod  tip  from  time  to  time. 
Minnows  do  not  usually  swim  at  a steady 
pace. 

It’s  tough  to  buy  bass  bugs  made  of  deer 

hair  that  have  enough  space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  belly  and  the  point  of  the 
hook.  Get  the  best  you  can  find,  then  do 
some  barbering.  Cut  down  the  belly  of  the 
bug,  especially  at  the  back  end,  using  a 
pair  of  fine  scissors. 

Check  the  pockets  when  you  buy  a 

fishing  vest.  Make  sure  there  are  plenty  of 
them,  and  also  that  some  pockets  are  large 
enough  to  hold  your  boxes  of  flies.  A 
pocket  in  the  back  is  also  good,  for  it  can 
hold  a rain  jacket,  lunch,  and  other  items 
of  tackle  and  lures. 


Muddler  minnows  and  large,  soft- 

hackled  dry  flies  are  good  lures  for  night 
trout  fishing.  Sometimes  it  pays  to  give  the 
floating  fly  a gentle  twitch. 

Trout  and  smallmouth  bass  prefer  the 

same  types  of  water  in  which  to  rest  and 
feed.  These  include  big  rocks  in  a stream 
flow,  pockets  of  deeper  water  in  riffles, 
undercut  banks  and  rocky  ledges. 

A nymph  is  effective  in  areas  where  no 

rising  fish  are  seen,  if  it  is  cast  into  a riffle 
and  allowed  to  drift  with  the  current  into  a 
stream  pool.  If  there  is  no  strike  during  the 
float,  fish  the  nymph  back  through  the 
water  with  slow  and  gentle  twitches  of  the 
rod  tip. 

PENN 


A leaf  or  bit  of  bark  can  get  a bass  bug 

into  a spot  that  is  impossible  to  reach  by 
casting.  Put  the  bug  on  the  bark  or  leaf 
and  let  it  float  into  the  spot  on  a slack  line 
Then  gently  pull  the  bug  off  the  bark  or 
leaf  onto  the  water  surface. 


Stirring  of  lily  pads  on  calm  water  is  a 

signal  of  fish  moving  beneath  the  pads. 

The  flat  leaves  of  the  lilies  stir  as  fish 
brush  against  their  stems  under  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Bluegill  spiders  with  rubber  legs  and 

bodies  are  killers  if  they  are  used  properly. 
Some  float,  and  some  sink  slightly  below 
the  surface.  Both  should  be  used  without 
split  shot  and  with  very  little,  if  any,  action 
imparted  by  the  rod.  Just  cast  the  fly  into 
a likely  spot  and  let  it  sink  or  float 
naturally.  The  rubber  legs  will  often 
produce  all  the  action  necessary  to  make 
the  lure  appear  to  be  alive. 

Streamers  three  to  six  inches  long, 

fished  with  a sinking  line,  are  bass 
catchers.  You  can  use  weighted  streamers 
or  pinch  a BB  shot  or  two  on  the  leader  a 
few  inches  from  the  streamer  to  get  it 
down.  Three  good  patterns  of  bass 
streamers  are  the  Mickey  Finn,  Royal 
Coachman  and  Yellow  Marabou. 

Cool  feeder  streams  are  worth  serious 

attention  in  the  summer  when  water 
temperatures  are  high  in  larger  streams 
which  are  more  open  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Trout  are  likely  to  move  into  these 
feeders  and,  if  they  find  cover  and  food 
available,  will  remain  there  until  rain 
breaks  a hot  spell;  then  they  have  a 
tendency  to  return  to  the  safer  waters  of  a 
large  stream. 

Plastic  worms  on  weedless  hooks  are 

good  lures  in  and  around  submerged 
weeds,  stumps  and  other  heavy  cover. 
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STATE’S  RIGHTS 
IN  JEOPARDY  — 

W e are  considered  peers  with  the  other  viable  Great  Lakes  States. 
Our  participation  in  the  Council  of  Lake  Committees,  helping  with 
the  development  of  a Strategic  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Management 
Plan,  and  our  cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries  Commission  are  examples  of  our  interaction  with  the  other  states,  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  the  Canadian  Federal  Government,  and  the  U.S.  Federal  Government  agencies. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  commercial  fishermen  operated  with  few 
controls  in  all  the  Great  Lakes,  a nearly  wide-open  fishery  existed.  Eventually  this  came 
home  to  roost  as  the  removal  of  lake  trout,  blue  pike  and  so  many  other  predators  left  the 
surviving  fish  subject  to  attacks  by  sea  lampreys  which  had  found  their  way  into  the  Great 
Lakes  from  the  sea.  Meanwhile  the  lakes  were  overrun  by  alewives.  What  followed  then  is 
now  history.  Controlled  poisons,  electric  weirs,  and  other  controls  put  a handle  on  the 
lamprey  problem  and  eventually  the  introduction  of  cohos,  chinook,  lake  trout  and  other 
gamefish  brought  a once  lost  sport  fishery  back  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  60s  fishermen  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  were 
experiencing  fabulous  fishing. 

At  this  point  we  have  to  believe  that  federal  officials,  greedy  for  control  of  managing  the 
Great  Lakes,  began  their  attack  through  the  use  of  ancient  Indian  treaties. 

Although  Pennsylvania  does  not  recognize  indigenous  Indian  tribes,  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  other  state  having  problems  with  ancient  Indian  treaty  rights/impacts  on  waters 
common  to  our  state  gives  us  serious  cause  for  concern.  The  latest  real  fight  is  in  Michigan 
where  Chippewa  Indians  are  spreading  gill  nets  into  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  This 
activity  dictated  by  Federal  District  Courts  is  so  frustrating  that  state  authorities  feel 
absolutely  helpless. 

Out  of  this  frustration,  Congressman  Dingell  of  Michigan  introduced  House  Bill  HR  7232. 
This  amends  the  Black  Bass  Act  and  forbids  any  commercial  fishing  on  the  long  list  of 
“protected  fish  species.”  Although  the  legislation  is  probably  well-meaning,  we  have  to 
oppose  this  as  it  would  preempt  state’s  rights.  We  have  no  problem  with  commercial  fishing 
in  our  waters  of  Lake  Erie  for  walleyes  and  yellow  perch  under  strictly  controlled  conditions. 
We  do  not  want  the  Federal  Government  dictating  fishery  management  to  us  in  state  waters; 
but  we  do  have  to  sympathize  with  the  authors  of  the  legislation.  I think  it  is  time  that  the 
United  States  Government  and  particularly  the  Secretary  of  Interior  ceases  to  consider 
Indians  as  “super  citizens.”  The  Federal  Courts  must  be  convinced  that  they  are  making 
terrible  decisions  that  are  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  resources  which  are,  in  many 
cases,  still  in  a tenuous  position  in  recovery  programs.  There  are  times  when  big  brother  can 
be  helpful  and  his  role  in  fish  and  wildlife  matters  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  we  think  that 
responsible  management  approaches  to  the  problems  of  fisheries  must  be  done  on  a 
professional  basis. 

Ralph  W.  Abele, 

Executive  Director 
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LIKES  RECIPES  — 

My  husband  is  a subscriber  of  your 
magazine  and  looks  forward  to  its  arrival 
in  the  mail  each  month.  He  and  our  son, 
Wayne,  are  avid  fishermen.  But  I have  a 
special  reason  to  write.  I want  to  thank  you 
for  all  the  delicious  recipies  and  ideas  from 
your  “ Meals  from  the  Creel.”  I have  to 
prepare  all  the  fish  caught  in  our  family 
and  your  recipes  have  helped.  To  show  my 
appreciation,  I’d  like  to  share  with  you  one 
of  our  favorite  fish  batter  recipes: 

Fisherman’s  Delight 
1 cup  pancake  mix 
1 egg  slightly  beaten 
1 small  bottle  7-Up 
salt  and  peper  to  taste 

Combine  pancake  mix,  egg  and  7-Up. 
Batter  will  be  thinner  than  ordinary 
pancake  batter.  Dip  fish  in  some  dry 
pancake  mix  and  let  stand  to  dry  for  20 
minutes.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Dip  fish  in  batter  and  pan  fry  until  golden 
brown.  Enough  batter  for  6 pan-dressed 
fish. 

Again,  thank  you  for  all  the  ideas  for  the 
wives  of  all  our  Pennsylvania  anglers. 

Saundra  Zierden 
Finleyville 

KEPT  PUTTING  IT  OFF  . . . 

For  some  time  now  I’ve  been  intending 
to  write  to  let  you  know  how  much  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  Finda  Steiner’s  “Water- 
side Wanderings.”  But,  as  with  many 
things,  I kept  putting  if  off  until  the  letter 
from  Elmer  C.  Cates,  of  Doylestown, 
appeared  in  your  (our)  March  1980  Penn- 
sylvania Angler. 

Picky!  Picky!  Picky! 

His  last  statement:  “.  . . inconsistency 
destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  arti- 
cle . . was  more  than  I could  quietly 
tolerate.  Had  Mr.  Cates,  the  critic,  taken 
the  time  to  independently  investigate  the 
cold  water  phenomenon  he  could  have 
avoided  an  embarrassing  encounter  with  a 
beautifully  sincere  lady. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  observing  and 
listening  to  Finda  during  her  fly-tying 
demonstration  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  Expo  at  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Mall  this  year  and  she  certainly 


impressed  me  with  her  skill  and  knowl- 
edge. I’m  only  sorry  I didn’t  take  the 
opportunity  to  personally  tell  her  that 
“Waterside  Wanderings”  is  a welcome, 
appreciated  addition  to  a great  magazine. 

I’m  only  assuming  that  she  and  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Robert  Fynn  Steiner  are 
related  in  some  way  and  whether  it  is 
brother/sister  or  husband/wife  they  are 
quite  a pair  and  the  PFC  can  be  justifiably 
proud  in  counting  them  among  their  many 
outstanding  professionals. 

As  always,  I remain  sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Bergevin 
Dallas,  Pa. 

Yep,  they’re  related:  by  marriage.  And, 
rest  assured,  we’re  proud  of  them.  Ed. 


HOW’S  IT  DONE? 

I read  with  great  pleasure  Jean  I. 
McMillan’s  “How  to  prepare  Snapper 
Soup”  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler. 

I am  known  to  be  somewhat  of  a good 
cook  and  would  like  to  prepare  this  tasty 
delicacy,  but  there’s  just  one  problem:  how 
to  catch  ’em.  I live  and  fish  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  and  I am  familiar  with  all  the 
bodies  of  water  here. 

Robert  C.  Fisowski 

Ardmore 

The  most  popular  method,  perhaps,  is 
“jug  fishing.”  Any  float  of  good  size  will 
do,  but  plastic  jugs,  being  very  light, 
buoyant,  and  easily  spotted,  are  most  popu- 
lar. A stout  line,  a husky  hook  baited 
securely  and  you’re  in  business.  Most  are 
“set  out”  and  checked  the  following  day. 
Should  your  turtle  seek  shelter  under  a 
bank,  your  jug  will  mark  his  hiding  place. 
That’s  an  oversimplification,  to  be  sure,  but 
it’s  basically  how  it’s  accomplished.  A few 
brave  souls  here  and  there  choose  to  hunt 
them,  reaching  up  into  undercut  banks, 
under  tree  roots,  etc.,  finally  yanking  them 
out  by  the  tail.  Risky  business  for  a 
novice  — you’d  best  seek  the  advice  or 
guidance  of  an  old-time  turtle  hunter  before 
attempting  this  method.  See  your  Summary 
for  hook  size  restrictions  when  setting  lines 
for  turtles.  Ed. 


ABOUT  “CITATIONS”— 

I’m  writing  to  ask  about  the  Angler 
Citation  Program.  I’ve  heard  many  anglers 
speaking  about  it  but  haven’t  seen 
anything  published.  (I  haven’t  as  yet 
checked  with  my  local  patrolman.) 

I’ve  been  receiving  your  magazine  for 
about  a year  now  and  you  and  your  staff 
are  doing  a great  job!  Unfortunately,  the 
only  thing  wrong  about  the  magazine  is 


length.  I finish  it  in  one  evening  and  can’t 
find  better  reading  anywhere.  Keep  up  the 
good  work! 

Fet’s  hope  this  year  will  be  the  year  of 
the  sportsman  and  all  the  slobs  break  their 
rods! 

Say  hello  to  Tarry  Jackson  and  Bud 
Baker  for  me.  They  are  two  great  guys  and 
I hope  to  see  them  back  at  Pinchot  Fake 
soon! 

Timothy  E.  Snook 
Dover 

There  was  a time  when  a “Citation”  was 
generally  given  for  some  sort  of  meritorious 
performance  (more  especially  in  the  mili- 
tary). Thus,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  chose  to  honor  fishermen  for 
their  catches,  “Citation”  seemed  a natural. 
The  term,  however,  came  into  more  general 
use  as  an  indication  that  you  had  broken  the 
law.  Since  Webster  sits  still  for  both 
usages,  it  is  conceivable  that  one  angler 
upstream  might  receive  a citation  for 
having  a 5'/z-inch  trout  in  his  possession; 
another,  downstream,  might  receive  a cita- 
tion of  another  sort  for  his  30-inch  trout. 
To  remove  the  uncertainty,  recognition  is 
now  given  as  an  “Angler’s  Award.”  Appli- 
cations are  available  from  Waterways 
Patrolmen,  PFC  Regional  Offices,  and 
some  license  issuing  agents.  Ed. 


LOOKS  FORWARD  TO  IT  — 

I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
article  in  the  March,  1980  Angler,  “Penn- 
sylvania’s Limestone  Streams.”  It  was 
really  informative  and  technical  enough  so 
thay  anyone  planning  to  fish  these  waters 
could  go  well  prepared.  I have  never  fished 
limestone  streams,  but  only  the  waters  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
State  and  Canada.  I’m  sure  I would  have 
to  change  my  techniques  a bit  to  angle  the 
“limestones.” 

As  a matter  of  interest,  I was  born  and 
nurtured  on  Pine  Creek,  in  Tioga  County, 
and  began  fishing  Pine  and  surrounding 
streams  when  they  were  still  great  “brown 
trout  waters,”  no  longer  quite  the  same 
streams  because  of  the  devastating  floods 
from  the  1930’s  until  the  present  decade. 

Again,  I wish  to  express  my  appreciation, 
for  the  Angler  and  look  forward  to  it  each 
month  with  articles  not  only  about  “Lime- 
stone  Streams”  but  many  other  very  desir- 
able places  in  Pennsylvania. 

M.  E.  Northrop 
Wellsboro 


THE  EXPERIENCE  THAT  WASN’T 

Well,  it  started  off  when  my  dad  had  a 
number  of  days  off  from  work.  We,  being 
my  brothers  and  I and  my  dad,  packed  up 
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The  first  striped  bass  to  be  recognized  as  a state  record  contender  was 
Charles  Baker's  333/4-inch,  15-pound  14-ounce  trophy.  That  mark  was 
shattered  on  May  1,  1980  by  Ron  Grove's  33-inch,  16-pound  15-ounce 
beauty.  On  May  4,  just  three  days  later,  Richard  K.  Isett,  above,  set  a 
new  State  Record  with  the  heaviest  striper  taken  thus  far  at  Lake  Rays- 
town.  His  33V2-inch  trophy  weighed  17  pounds  V4  ounce,  just  a scant 
ounce  and  a quarter  heavier  than  Grove’s.  A Bagley  Shad  was  the  lure 
that  brought  the  trophy  in  on  17-pound-test  monofilament. 


our  fishing  gear  and  went  off  to  Lake 
Arthur.  We  had  been  over  to  Arthur  a 
number  of  times  just  doing  some  shore 
fishing  hoping  for  a big  catch.  Well,  all  we 
ever  caught  was  a couple  of  perch. 

One  morning  my  dad  got  up  nice  and 
early  to  go  fishing  at  Lake  Arthur.  I,  being 
the  lazy  one,  didn’t  get  up  to  go,  but 
instead  stayed  in  bed  while  my  two  broth- 
ers, Pat  and  Greg,  got  up  and  went.  They 
were  gone  for  about  four  hours  and 
returned  home  about  10:00  a.m.  I looked 
out  the  front  windows  to  see  if  they  had 
caught  anything,  but  I saw  nothing.  1 
figured  it  was  another  bum  day  at  the 
shore.  Well!  When  I got  up  off  the  sofa  to 
open  the  door  for  them,  my  brother  met  me 
as  I opened  it  with  a netful  of  fish  right  in 
the  nose.  One  of  the  victims  being  a 32- 
inch  musky.  My  brother  Greg  caught  the 
musky. 

The  same  day  my  dad  pulled  out  a 
16-inch  bass  and  brother  Pat  just  pulled 
out  a bass  and  a couple  of  perch.  Boy,  I 
sure  do  wish  I were  there.  Instead,  I was 
catching  musky  in  my  dreams! 

Mike  Callaghan 

“AIRED  HIS  VIEWS” 

In  the  Philadelphis  area  the  best  place  I 
have  found  for  bass  fishing  is  the  Perkio- 
men  Creek.  For  many  years  I have  waded 
this  stream  from  the  Green  Lane  Dam  on 
down  stream. 

When  bass  fishing  I use  a fly  rod  and 
carry  a small  minnow  pail.  I hook  the 
minnow  through  the  back,  put  on  a small 
spit  shot,  and  let  him  go.  Most  of  the  bass 
in  the  “Perkie”  go  around  13  inches  to  15 
inches.  This  is  not  a real  big  fish,  but  don’t 
let  the  size  fool  you  because  they  are  a real 
scrappy  fish.  I don’t  think  there  is  a bigger 
thrill  in  fishing  than  to  have  a bass  leaping 
out  of  the  water  with  his  red  gills  flaring 
and  shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side.  No 
fisherman  has  lived  on  a stream  until  he 
sees  this  in  person  and  feels  that  fish  on  his 
rod. 

The  current  rage  today  is  the  big-time 
bass  contests  to  see  who  can  catch  the  most 
fish,  weigh  them,  and  then  release  them. 
Big  deal!  Some  guy  is  declared  a champ 
because  he  catches  more  than  anyone  else. 
Where  does  the  sport  come  in?  They  can 
hardly  enjoy  the  fight  of  a fish  as  they  have 
to  hurry  up  and  catch  another  one  or  they 
will  lose  their  prestige  of  being  a bassmas- 
ter.  Furthermore,  the  converging  of  so 
many  fishermen  on  a lake  at  one  time 
seems  rather  ridiculous  to  me  as  eventually 
it  will  be  sure  to  ruin  the  fishing. 

These  have  been  my  thoughts  for  a long 
time  and  I am  happy  to  see  that  our  good 
neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  shares  my 
thoughts.  I returned  from  Canada  last 
spring  from  my  yearly  pike  fishing  trip  up 
north  and  got  into  some  heavy  discussions 


ANOTHER  RECORD  BREAKER! 


on  our  bass  contests  here  in  the  states.  The 
Canadians  feel  as  I do  about  them  and 
quite  a few  of  their  Provinces  are  starting 
to  enact  legislations  to  close  some  lakes  to 
bass  contests.  If  we  are  to  have  good  fish- 
ing for  our  future  generations  then  we  had 
better  look  to  preserving  our  lakes  for  fish- 
ing for  pleasure  and  relaxation  and  not 
contests.  Now  that  I have  aired  my  views 
on  the  useless  bass  contest,  let’s  return  to 
the  “Perkie.”  The  bass  are  definitely  there. 
Except  for  the  big  ones,  I return  all  of  mine 
as  I find  there  is  not  much  meat  on  them 
until  they  reach  18  inches  to  20  inches 
long.  Really,  until  that  size,  the  bass  is 
mostly  head.  One  thing  I must  tell  you 
though  is  to  forget  the  Perkiomen  in 
August.  That  is,  unless  you  can  stand  the 
green  grass  as  it  really  comes  into  bloom 
and  is  thick,  good  for  the  fish  maybe,  but 
not  for  the  fisherman. 

Bass  fishing,  as  I said,  is  tough  to  find 
here  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  but  as 
time  and  space  permits  all  of  you  out  there 
will  know  of  plenty  of  spots.  Not  extremely 
big  bass  in  size,  but  they  are  surely  worth 
the  thrill  of  fishing. 

One  of  my  favorite  ways  to  fish  the 
“Perkie”  is  to  have  my  fishing  partner. 


Bill,  take  his  car  and  park  it  at  a bridge  on 
the  creek  at  any  location  we  choose.  Then, 
we  get  in  my  car  and  go  upstream  about  3 
to  5 miles  and  park.  We  both  enter  the 
stream  and  fish  our  way  down  to  his  car, 
staying  about  400  yards  apart.  We  really 
enjoy  ourselves  and  have  a ball  in  the 
outdoors  doing  what  we  like  best  — fishing 
for  bass. 

Carl  Fink 
Philadelphia 

“MORE  ABOUT  THE  ART” 

As  an  avid  fisherman  I would  like  to 
thank  all  the  personnel  of  this  magazine 
and  the  Fish  Commission,  for  giving  me 
hours  of  enjoyment  at  home  and  on  the 
Pennsylvania  waterways.  I am  a recent 
subscriber  and  your  magazine  has  taught 
me  more  about  the  art  of  angling  and  fish 
and  waterways  management  than  any 
book,  magazine,  or  pamphlet  that  1 have 
ever  read.  Special  thanks  to  Mr.  Richard 
Williamson  on  his  monthly  “Angler’s 
Notebook.”  Keep  up  the  excellent  work. 

Val  Erjavec,  Jr. 

Monaca 
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Waterside  Wanderings 


by  Linda  Steiner 


If  no  one  has  ever  told  you  about 
caddis  flies  it’s  disconcerting  while 
you’re  fishing  to  suddenly  realize  that 
all  the  sticks  in  the  shallows  around 
your  feet  are  moving.  Looking  closer, 
though,  1 could  see  each  little  bundle 
of  sticks  was  being  pulled  along  by 
spindly  legs  and  a dark  head  was 
projecting  from  one  end.  “They’re 
‘stick  bugs,’  ” I was  told.  “Great  bait. 
Pry  open  the  twig  case  and  you’ll  find 
a little  worm  inside.” 

That  “worm,”  I now  know,  was  the 
aquatic  larva  of  the  caddis  fly, 
although  it  wasn’t  until  much  later 
that  I associated  the  “stick  bug”  with 
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the  mothlike  insects  that  I often  saw 
zig-zagging  over  the  creek.  In  many 
streams  caddis  are  more  numerous 
and  more  important  to  a trout’s  diet 
than  the  much-heralded  mayfly. 

Like  the  mayfly,  the  caddis  spends 
its  immature  life  underwater,  only  to 
leave  that  medium  later  as  a winged 
adult.  However,  the  caddis  goes 
through  a complete  metamorphosis, 
that  is,  it  begins  life  in  an  egg,  hatches 
into  a larva,  pupates  in  a case  and 
emerges  as  the  flying,  mature  insect. 
The  caddis  belongs  to  the  scientific 
order  Trichoptera,  which  I mention  to 
clarify  that,  although  as  adults  they 
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resemble  moths,  they  are  not  related 
to  them  (order  Lepidoptera). 

Unlike  the  fragile  mayfly, 
everything  about  the  caddis  says 
“durability.”  Consider  the  soft-bodied 
larva.  Out  of  the  case  it’s  a vulnerable 
grub,  the  only  distinguishing  features 
on  its  light-colored,  segmented  body 
being  the  dark,  hard-shelled  head  and 
three  pairs  of  forward-slanting  legs 
close  behind  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
insect  is  a pair  of  hooklike  appendages 
for  anchoring.  Those  hooks  can  really 
hold  on,  as  you  know  if  you’ve  ever 
tried  to  pull  a caddis  from  its  case  to 
use  for  bait. 

It  is  the  case-building  ability  of  the 
caddis  that  makes  it  so  fascinating, 
but  not  all  caddis  make  cases  and  not 
all  make  the  familiar  “stick  bug” 
case.  There  are  nearly  1,000  species  of 
caddis  in  North  America  in  about  two 
dozen  different  families.  Only  a 
handful  of  these  are  important  to  fish 
and  fishermen  due  to  their  size, 
abundance  or  habits. 

For  most  of  us  anglers,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  types  of 
caddis  we  see  may  be  placed  in  three 
groups,  based  on  the  living 
arrangements  of  the  larvae.  These  are 
the  case-builders,  net-spinners  and  the 
free-living  caddis  which,  without 


protection  of  cases,  are  most  apt  to 
wind  up  on  a fish’s  menu. 

The  case-making  caddis  are  like  old 
friends  to  me,  because  I can  find  them 
no  matter  where  I fish  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  prefer  clean 
water,  and  I have  encountered  them 
most  everywhere,  from  the  shallows  of 
lakes  to  fast  mountain  streams.  The 
case  is  the  caddis’  solution  of  how  to 
protect  yourself  when  everyone  wants 
you  for  dinner,  as  the  main  course. 

Shortly  after  emerging  from  the 
egg,  most  case-building  species 
construct  their  mobile  homes.  They 
spin  a silken  tube  using  a gluelike 
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secretion  from  their  salivary  glands 
and  imbed  bits  of  material  in  it  to 
form  the  case.  Each  caddis  family 
builds  a distinctive  type  of  case  from 
the  materials  available  on  the  lake  or 
stream  bottom. 

The  “stick  bug”  caddis  cements 
small  pieces  of  wood  together 
lengthwise,  while  another  caddis 
applies  short  bits  of  vegetation  in  a 
circular  pattern  to  form  a cone-shaped 
case.  One  of  the  bigger  caddis  cases  I 
found  was  constructed  of  leaves  that 
were  cut  and  fitted  together,  resulting 
in  a striking  mosaic  pattern.  Among 
the  most  beautiful  cases  are  delicate 
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horns  made  of  sparkling  grains  of 
sand.  Other  sand  and  pebble  cases 
may  look  like  domes  or  tubes  and  can 
be  found  in  clusters  on  the  bottoms  of 
stream  rocks. 

Unfortunately,  caddis  flies  don’t 
have  the  angling  history  of  the 
mayflies  and  there  are  few  common 
names.  One  case-builder,  in  the  family 
Brachycentridae,  is  sometimes  called 
“Shad  Fly,”  due  to  its  emergence 
time,  “Grannom”  or  “Dark  Sedge.” 
You  may  have  seen  its  larvae’s 
chimney-shaped  cases,  from  which  the 
head  and  legs  of  the  insect  reach  out 
to  search  for  food. 

These  unique  bundles  of  sticks  and 
stones  can  usually  be  observed 
crawling  on  underwater  rocks  and 
through  the  moss  and  weeds.  Some 
caddis  larvae  remain  anchored  by 
their  heavy  cases  to  one  spot  and  wait 
for  food  to  come  to  them.  Not  choosy 
about  a meal,  most  larvae  will  eat 
anything  that  is  small  enough.  Some 
browse  on  algae,  diatoms  and  other 
vegetable  material  or  eat  tiny 
crustaceans,  like  water  fleas  and 
scuds,  worms  or  other  insects.  If  they 
are  crowded,  as  in  your  bait  bucket, 
they  may  eat  each  other. 

As  they  grow,  caddis  larvae  add  to 
their  cases  or  abandon  them  and  build 
larger  ones.  An  interesting  side  hobby 
for  a fishing  youngster  or  adult  angler 
would  be  to  make  a collection  of  the 
different  types  of  abandoned  cases  you 
find. 

As  you  lift  stream  rocks  looking  for 
bait  and  cases,  you  may  notice  small, 
silky  masses  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
stones.  There  are  caddis  inside  these, 
but  they  belong  to  the  net-spinning 
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variety.  These  caddis  don’t  build  a 
hard  case  until  they’re  ready  to 
pupate,  but  rather  they  fashion 
narrow,  silken  tubes,  called  “finger 
nets,”  through  which  flowing  water  is 
strained  and  floating  food  caught.  The 
most  common  and  interesting  of  the 
net-makers  are  the  Hydropsychidae, 
which  have  a spiderlike  habit.  They 
build  delicately  meshed  nets  in  the 
current  which  entrap  bits  of  food 
material.  The  larvae  remain  in 
protected  retreats  at  the  net’s  edge 
and  emerge  periodically  to  repair  the 
web  and  glean  their  catches. 

The  third  type  of  caddis  lives  the 
most  dangerous  life,  as  a free-ranging 
predator.  It,  too,  builds  no  case  until  it 
is  time  to  pupate.  Many  anglers  know 
the  green  rock  worm  or  green  caddis, 
which  is  a member  of  the  caseless 
Rhyacophilidae.  The  green  latex 


caddis  that  fly  fishermen  use  imitates 
this  free-living  variety,  which  is  easily 
eaten  by  trout  and  other  fishes. 

At  pupation,  all  the  doors  are  shut 
on  the  caddis  cases  for  almost  two 
weeks.  Inside,  changes  take  place 
which  will  culminate  in  the  insect 
leaving  for  the  airy  world.  When  the 
time  is  right,  the  caddis  cuts  out  of  the 
case  and  usually  swims  rapidly, 
though  some  species  crawl,  to  the 
surface.  The  insect  now  has  wings  and 
must  take  to  the  air  quickly,  as  it  is  a 
prey  for  any  hungry  fish.  It  may  be 
this  rising  activity  of  the  emerging 
caddis  pupa  that  makes  winged  wet 
fly  fishing  so  effective. 

As  an  adult,  the  durable  caddis  isn’t 
content  with  the  short-lived  glory  of 
the  beautiful  mayfly.  The  caddis  fly 
isn’t  nearly  as  attractive,  but  makes 
up  for  that  in  longevity,  some  species 
surviving  for  a month  or  more.  Most 
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flying  caddis  are  rather  drab,  slate 
grey,  brown,  tan  or  dull  yellow  or 
olive.  They  have  long  antennae,  no 
tail,  a plump  body  and  four  hair- 
covered  wings.  The  caddis  is  easily 
distinguished  from  a mayfly  on  the 
water,  as  the  caddis  folds  its  wings 
tentlike  over  its  body. 

I usually  see  caddis  flies  at  dawn 
and  dusk  and  watch  them  winging 
erratically  up  and  down  the  creek,  but 
they  do  most  of  their  flying  at  night. 
Sometimes  great  numbers  of  the 
adults  can  be  seen  fluttering  over  a 
stream.  Although  these  groupings  are 
emerging  flights,  caddis  of  one  type  or 
another  will  hatch  throughout  the 
season.  One  of  the  earliest  flies  you'll 
see  on  trout  streams  is  a nearly  black 
caddis,  while  in  the  summer,  some  of 
the  fly  fisherman’s  tiniest  dries  are 
taken  by  fish  feeding  on  microcaddis. 

Like  the  mayflies,  most  caddis  flies 
return  to  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs. 
Some  simply  touch  the  surface  with 
the  tips  of  their  abdomens  and  release 
the  eggs,  while  others  have  the 
unhealthy  habit  of  re-entering  the 
water  and  swimming  to  the  bottom  for 
egg-laying.  This  would  seem  to  give 
the  fish  another  try  at  eating  them. 
Other  caddis  flies  don’t  take  such 
chances,  but  deposit  their  egg  masses 
above  the  water,  in  spots  where  the 
next  rain  will  wash  them  into  the 
stream. 

The  caddis  has  always  been  the 
“ugly  duckling”  of  the  underwater 
world,  but  he  counters  that  by  having 
an  intriguing  life  style.  I think  you’ll 
find  he  can  become  a real  “swan”  if 
you  turn  your  knowledge  of  this 
curious  insect  into  more  successful 
and  interesting  angling. 
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MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 


^Betwixt,  between  and  half-way 
through  another  year.  The  garden  is 
about  to  produce  enough  vegetables 
for  our  immediate  use  and  to  stash 
away  for  next  winter. 

As  summer  goes  on  the  vegetables 
will  be  joined  by  more  freshly  caught 
fish.  That’s  why  right  now  is  the  time 
to  defrost  and  check  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  freezer.  By  using  up  the 
current  stock  of  frozen  fish,  you’ll  not 
only  make  room  for  the  fresh  fish  your 
family  catches,  but  you’ll  also  help  the 
household  budget  by  making  several 
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reasonably  inexpensive  meals. 

I prefer  the  old  fashioned  “do  it 
yourself’  to  the  modern  self-defrosting 
kind  of  freezer.  The  self-defrosting 
types  are  super  but  they  have  a 
tendency  to  make  me  lazy  and  I am 
apt  to  take  short  cuts  where  no  short 
cut  should  be  taken  when  dealing  with 
food. 

Early  morning  or  a rainy  day  is  a 
good  time  to  do  this  chore.  Turn  the 
control  switch  to  “defrost,”  or  “off,” 
and  wade  right  in.  Pull  on  a pair  of 
clean  cotton  gloves  and  transfer  all  the 
packages  to  your  refrigerator  or  a 
cooler  box.  No  room  in  the  “fridge” 
and  the  cooler  is  off  on  another  fishing 
trip?  Wrap  each  package  in  several 
layers  of  newspaper  and  store  tempo- 
rarily in  a cardboard  carton.  If  you 
like  making  snowballs  with  your  bare 
hands,  eliminate  the  gloves. 

Nothing  left  but  frost  on  the  walls 
- fill  several  large  pans  with  very  hot 
water  and  place  inside  the  freezer, 
close  the  door  and  let  the  steam  loosen 


all  the  accumulated  frost.  If  necessary, 
replace  the  hot  water  at  intervals.  Use 
a wooden  or  plastic  spatula  to  remove 
loosened  frost.  Please,  no  chisel  or 
hammer  — you  might  damage  the 
interior  walls. 

After  all  the  frost  is  removed,  swab 
the  walls  and  racks  with  a mild  baking 
soda  solution  to  freshen  the  interior,  ' 
turn  the  control  switch  on  again  and 
allow  the  interior  to  cool  down  before 
replacing  the  frozen  food. 

Self-defrosting  freezers  need  a peri- 
odic cleaning  and  a baking  soda  wash 
to  keep  them  fresh  smelling. 

If  you  are  about  to  purchase  a new 
freezer,  look  for  one  with  a power-  > 
saver  switch  or  one  that  requires 
manual  defrosting.  Both  are  energy 
and  money  savers. 

As  I return  the  labeled  packages 
each  is  checked  for  date  and  contents,  i 
any  fish  remaining  from  last  winter’s 
or  early  spring’s  catch  is  separated  to 
use  immediately  or  within  a few  days. 

Within  those  four  clean  walls  I 
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usually  have  enough  leftover  fish  to 
make  several  good  meals.  If  I’m  lucky. 
I’ll  have  a whole  fish  frozen  with  the 
I head  on.  Of  course,  the  innards  and 
gills  were  removed  before  the  fish  was 
| frozen  encased  in  a film  of  ice.  Don’t 
know  why,  but  fish  frozen  in  this  way 
retain  more  of  the  fresh  fish  flavor  and 
does  not  end  up  with  freezer  burn. 
Maybe  that’s  because  fish  live  in 
water? 

If  that  whole  fish  is  by  chance  a 
good-sized  rainbow  or  a steelhead 
trout,  try  poaching  it  in  chicken  broth. 
It  will  require  one  large  can  of 
commercially  canned  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  homemade  broth.  Heat  the 
broth  and  add: 

1 tbsp  white  wine  vinegar 
1 pinch  of  pepper 
1 pinch  of  garlic  or  onion  salt 

Bring  liquid  to  a rolling  boil.  While 
liquid  is  heating,  wash  off  the  film  of 
ice  (no  need  to  thaw  fish)  and  wrap  in 
a single  layer  of  cheesecloth.  Leave  the 
ends  long  enough  to  drape  over  sides  of 
pan.  Gently  lower  fish  into  boiling 
liquid,  cover  pan  and  poach  until  fish 
flakes  easily  when  gently  probed  with 
a fork  or  toothpick.  If  liquid  does  not 
completely  cover  fish,  carefully  turn 
fish  over  after  3 or  4 minutes  and 
continue  poaching.  The  long  ends  will 
make  this  easy  or  you  can  use  a wide 
spatula.  A covered  roasting  pan  makes 
an  excellent  fish  poacher.  Serve  fish 
with  melted  butter  and  lemon  wedges. 

If  any  of  the  cooked  fish  is  left, 
consider  using  it  in  a salad  or  encased 
in  jelly  for  the  next  day’s  lunch. 

COLD  TROUT  JELLY 

Soften  '/2  teaspoon  unflavored 
gelatin  in  1 tablespoon  water  and  add 
it  to  the  strained  hot  poaching  liquid. 
Stir  until  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Pour 
over  fish  and  refrigerate. 

There  have  been  times  when  every- 
thing from  panfish  to  winter  flounder 
have  gone  unused  and  not  really 
enough  of  any  one  kind  to  make  a good 
meal  for  two  or  four  hungry  people. 
Besides,  they  prefer  to  eat  the  current 
catch. 

When  my  children  were  small,  I 
made  casseroles,  stews,  or  whatever 
from  leftovers  and  I am  still  utilizing 
the  leftovers  in  the  freezer  in  the  same 
way.  A hodgepodge  variety  of  small 
filets  when  combined  with  bacon  bits 
and  wine  will  make  a quick  and  easy 
dinner. 


Coat  the  surface  of  a sizzle  platter 
or  any  oven-to-table  dish  with  butter 
or  oil  and  lay  the  filets  (cut  to  portion 
size)  in  it.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  fresh 
parsley  and  pepper. 

Chop  two  or  three  slices  of  slab 
bacon  and  distribute  over  the  fish.  Add 
'/»  cup  white  wine.  Cover  dish  loosely 
with  foil  or  greased  brown  paper.  Any 
one  of  those  brown  paper  bags  you’ve 
been  saving  will  do  nicely.  Cut  the 
paper  to  fit  over  the  pan,  grease  with 
butter  or  margarine  and  lay  over  the 
top  before  baking  in  preheated  (375° 
to  400°)  oven.  Depending  on  thickness 
of  filtets,  it  will  take  five  to  ten 
minutes. 

Remove  paper  and  scatter  chopped 
fresh  tomato  over  the  fish.  Cook 
uncovered  for  another  two  or  three 
minutes. 

If  each  package  contains  enough 
for  one  meal,  try  marinating  with  a 
ready  prepared  Italian  or  French 
dressing. 

Lay  fish  in  any  flat  baking  dish  and 
pour  dressing  over.  Set  in  refrigerator 
to  marinate  for  no  less  than  one  hour 
before  baking  or  broiling.  Fish  need 
not  be  thawed  before  marinating. 


The  outdoor  barbecue  will  be  the 
gathering  place  for  family  dinners  at 
our  house  and  when  I have  thick  steaks 
or  chunks  of  fish  I make  fish  kabobs 
and  each  member  of  the  family  cooks 
his  own. 

Each  chunk  of  fish  is  wrapped  in  a 
strip  of  bacon  held  in  place  with  a 
wooden  toothpick  before  placing  on 
metal  skewer.  And  this  is  where  the 
garden  enters  the  scene.  Onions,  green 
peppers  and  small  tomatoes  separate 
each  piece  of  fish.  The  kabob  is 
brushed  lightly  with  seasoned  salad 
dressing  before  placing  over  hot  coals. 
Repeat  several  times  during  the  broil- 
ing period.  It’s  a good  idea  to  grease 
the  skewer  before  fish  and  vegetables 
are  placed  on  it. 

If  friends  have  gathered  for  a late 
evening  gabfest,  snacks  will  be  in 
order.  That  mini-fryer  you  pushed  to 
the  rear  of  the  cabinet  will  be  just  the 
thing  to  use. 

Cut  fish  filets  into  shrimp-sized 
strips  and  dip  into  lightly  beaten  egg 
combined  with  a tablespoon  of  water. 
Then  roll  in  seasoned  flour  or  crumbs. 
Chill  for  several  minutes  in  the  freezer 
and  let  each  guest  fry  his  own. 
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The  art  of 

Waving  From  Boats 

Being  a compendium  of  lampoonery 
on  the  accepted  protocol  of 
“them  that  goes  down  to  the  sea” 
in  ships,  boats ...  or  Packards 

by  E.W.  Fisher 


.^^.ges  ago  whenever  a chap  in  a 
Packard  happened  to  pass  another 
chap  in  a Packard,  a ritual  of  solemn 
greeting  would  be  gone  through.  The 
first  would  blow  his  horn  and  give  a 
wave,  and  the  second  would  follow  his 
lead  and  do  the  same.  Timing  was 
everything.  Not  to  return  a wave  was 
considered  unforgivable  and  usually 
resulted  in  license  numbers  being 
jotted  down  and  written  reports  filed 
with  the  Packard  Club  Office  some 
place  in  upstate  Massachusetts. 

People  were  tried  in  front  of  a justice 
for  not  returning  the  wave. 

Well,  the  Packard  is  gone.  The  art 
of  waving  still  lives,  however,  among 
fishermen  in  boats. 

Mentioning  fishermen  and  boats 
together  has  always  been  only  slightly 
safer  than  telling  the  town  blacksmith 
he  shoed  your  horse  backwards.  But  it 
is  a known  fact  that  fishermen  use 
boats,  just  as  it  is  a known  fact  that 
two  fishermen  passing  starboard-to- 
starboard  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  are 
going  to  initiate  the  ancient  waving 
ritual. 

The  form  of  the  wave  was  first  put 
down  in  the  Fisherman’s  Waving 
Manual  in  1775,  although  it  went 
unheeded  for  several  years  because 
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most  fishermen  ’round  these  parts 
were  busy  with  other  things.  The 
wave,  according  to  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
fifth  cousin  Joe  who  was  the  authority 
on  waving  at  the  time,  was  to  be  “a 
removal  of  the  hat  from  the  head  and 
subsequent  extension  of  the  arm  in  the 
direction  of  the  other  craft,  holding 
the  hat  aloft,  and  the  utterance  of  the 
word  A,"  this  salutation  being  defined 
previously  in  this  magazine: 
“pronounced  like  hay  with  the  ‘h’  shot 
out  of  it.” 

In  Mr.  Jefferson’s  time  this  was 
quite  a personal  sacrifice  as  hats  were 
three-cornered  and  quite  bulky,  and 
when  you  removed  yours  for  the  wave 
it  was  quite  likely  that  your  powdered 
wig  would  come  off  with  it  and  you 
would  get  a terrible  sunburn  upon 
your  bald  head.  “If  there  had  been 
any  catch  by  the  first  fisherman,” 
went  on  our  forefather,  “at  this  point 
it  would  be  hoisted  from  the  water  on 
the  stringer  and  held  at  arm’s  length 
— assuming  this  to  be  possible, 
considering  the  weight  of  the  fish.” 

This  was  the  initial  wave,  to  be 
executed  by  the  first  man  in  the  first 
boat.  You  must  realize  how  difficult 
this  must  have  been,  for  when  you 
lifted  your  right  arm  for  the  wave 
while  rowing  a boat  (recall  there  were 
very  few  outboards  in  use  in  1775,  and 
only  the  red-coats  had  them),  you 
would  begin  rowing  in  a circle.  If  the 
fish  were  heavy  enough,  or  if  the  other 
party  was  at  all  slow  in  giving  his 
returning  wave,  you  could  circle 
around  some  twenty  or  twenty-one 
times  and  become  quite  dizzy. 

Another  hazard  of  the  wave  was 
peculiar  to  the  local  Indians  who,  as 
you  know,  were  quite  excellent 
fishermen  and  who  always  used  that 
wonderful  primitive  craft,  the  canoe, 
which  is  round  on  the  bottom.  The 
result  of  an  Indian  initiating  the  wave 
in  his  desire  to  comply  with  the 
instructions  in  the  Manual  was 
usually  the  lifting  of  some  behemoth 
of  a fish  out  of  the  water  and  the 
subsequent  rolling  over  of  the  canoe 
with  the  Indian  in  it;  the  wave  was 
generally  completed  with  two 
moccasined  feet  wriggling  just  above 
the  level  of  the  waves. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most 
important  and  most  critical  part  of  the 
waving  ritual,  that  of  the  return  wave. 
Waterways  Patrol-Colonists  used  to 
comb  the  lakes  back  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
time  making  sure  that  all  return 


waves  followed  the  guidelines  set 
down  in  the  Manual.  Again  1 quote 
the  source: 

“Upon  receiving  the  salutory  wave 
from  the  passing  boater,  the  greeted 
party  shall  return  the  wave  in  the 
following  manner.  If  the  party  of  the 
first  part  does  not  show  a sizable  catch 
(i.e.,  if  he  bends  overboard  and 
proceeds  to  hoist  a two-inch  perch  out 
of  the  water  and  hold  it  at  arm’s 
length),  the  party  of  the  second  part  is 
to  merely  return  the  wave  with  the 
removal  of  the  hat  and  nothing  else. 
Raucous  laughter  and  repeated 
slapping  of  the  knee  and  clutching  at 
the  stomach  will  under  no 
circumstances  be  tolerated.  If  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  on  the  other 
hand,  initiated  the  greeting  by  the 
wave  and  subsequent  hoisting  of  a 
forty-eight  inch  northern,  a different 
method  must  be  used  for  the  return 
wave.  The  second  party  may  then 
smile  (not  laugh)  and  then  bend 
overboard  and  hoist  up  a fifty-e, ight 
inch  northern,  return  the  hat-wave,  if 
he  can  manage  it  while  holding  the 
fish,  and  proceed  to  row  away 
passively.” 

At  this  point,  we  are  referred  to  the 
fine  print  in  the  laws  which  state  that, 
after  such  a salutation  has  been 
executed,  the  party  of  the  first  part 
who  has  been  left  holding  his  forty- 
eight  inch  shrimp  of  a fish  is  allowed 
to  turn  his  head  into  the  wind  and  say, 
very  quietly  and  with  staunch  dignity, 
“Aw,  @#$%!” 

At  any  point  during  the  waving 
ceremony,  if  no  fish  has  been 
produced,  either  party  may  extend  the 
arms  laterally  as  an  indication  of  size. 
If  this  route  is  chosen,  the  other  party 
must  solemnly  accept  the  indicated 
size  as  gospel  and  while  he  is 
permitted  to  respond  with  a similar 
extension  of  the  arms,  the  indicated 
length  may  not  equal  or  exceed  that  of 
the  first  party.  This  is  all  in  fine  print 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  many 
fishermen  miss  it.  Often  out  in  the 
lake  you’ll  see  two  fishermen 
repeatedly  extending  their  arms 
further  and  further,  taking  time  now 
and  then  to  shake  their  fists  and 
scream,  until  one  of  them  dislocates 
his  shoulder  and  is  forced  to  admit 
defeat.  This  is  definitely  not  a part  of 
the  law. 

There  is  one  problem  associated 
with  that  written  in  the  Fisherman's 
Waving  Manual,  and  it  has  personally 


caused  a great  deal  of  grief.  Nowhere 
in  the  Manual  does  Mr.  Jefferson 
state  who  should  initiate  the  wave  in 
the  first  place.  He  leaves  it  totally  up 
in  the  air.  One  cold  afternoon  in  the 
middle  of  Raystown  Lake  another 
boat  and  I repeatedly  circled  around 
passing  one  another,  each  one  of  us 
waiting  for  the  other  to  give  the  initial 
hat-tip  and  having  too  much  dignity  to 
do  it  ourself!  Only  because  of  a fellow 
halfway  across  to  the  far  shore 
suddenly  yelling,  “Stripers!”  did  we 
keep  from  freezing  to  the  seats  of  the 
boats. 

And  finally,  nowhere  in  the  63,529 
words  of  the  Manual  (that's  right.  I've 
looked  so  hard  and  so  many  times  I’ve 
got  the  words  all  counted)  — nowhere 
does  it  say  that  folks  in  little  boats 
should  never  initiate  the  wave  to  folks 
in  big  boats.  Barges,  for  instance,  are 
big  boats.  They’re  like  super- 
heavyweight boxers:  they  aren’t  fast, 
but  they  don’t  have  to  be.  It  was  on 
the  Allegheny  River  I learned  what 
Mr.  Jefferson  neglected  to  tell  me.  I 
had  been  fishing  all  day  and  caught 
this  beautiful  musky  on  a white  hair 
jig,  and  I was  just  dying  to  have  some 
boat  pass  me  so  I could  give  the  wave. 
But  there  was  nobody  on  the  whole 
river.  Finally  I saw  this  barge.  We  got 
closer  and  he  blew  his  whistle  like  he 
was  supposed  to  do.  Well,  I got  so 
excited  — “Hey!  There's  a boat!  Hey, 
wow!  I’m  gonna  give  him  the  wave! 
Hey,  wow!”  i inched  forward  into  the 
bow  and  as  this  barge  came  chugging 
along  at  about  three  miles  an  hour 
about  thirty  yards  away,  I removed 
the  hat  from  my  head  and  held  it  aloft 
and  with  a great  deal  of  pride  hoisted 
my  trophy  musky  up  for  the  barge 
fellow  to  see.  Then  I waited  for  the 
return  wave,  and  about  that  time  the 
barge’s  bow  wake  caught  up  with  me. 

I was  sitting  at  home  reading  the 
paper  the  next  day  (which  is  hard  to 
do  with  your  feet  in  a tub  of  hot  water 
and  a mustard  plaster  strapped  on 
your  chest)  when  I saw  this  story 
about  this  guy  in  Kittanning  who  was 
sitting  on  his  front  porch  relaxing  and 
watching  the  river  when  all  at  once  he 
saw  some  fellow  tipping  his  hat  and 
holding  a forty-five  inch  musky  at 
arm’s  length  come  sailing  past  about 
five  feet  above  the  water  and  went  on 
upriver  towards  Franklin  and 
Tionesta.  I knew  then  that  the 
Fisherman's  Waving  Manual  was 
becoming  outdated. 
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“It  is  a fact  that  most  fishermen  have 
learned  to  use  a broad  variety 
of  lures.  But  few  fishermen  are  masters 
of  a particular  lure  in  depth.” 

TRY  A ONE-LURE  SUMMER 


Make  your  bass  bugs  weedless  by  tying  in  monofilament  “legs.  ’’  Doing  so 
will  allow  you  to  flip  them  into  the  thickest  cover  where  the  fish  are. 


by  Kenneth  W.  Hassler 


44TV 

1 ^1  ever  seen  nothin’  like  that,”  the 
rabbit  hunter  opined.  Dropping  the 
plug  I’d  handed  him,  he  slung  his  shot- 
gun over  his  shoulder  and  stalked  off.  I 
could  see  him  shaking  his  head  as  he 
threaded  his  way  along  the  top  of  the 
dam  breast. 

It  was  mid-November,  bitter  cold 
and  a blustery  day  at  Strack’s  Dam 
near  Lebanon.  A small  game  hunter, 
amazed  at  stumbling  on  a lone  fisher- 
man in  that  kind  of  weather,  had 
stopped  to  check  me  out. 

One  look  at  the  plug  I’d  been  cast- 
ing out  into  the  iron-gray  water,  along 
with  the  blustering  wind,  was  enough 
to  convince  him  of  my  lack  of  sanity. 

It  was  a perfectly  good  banana  plug. 
But  instead  of  the  maker’s  recom- 
mended split  shot  about  14  inches 
down  the  line,  I had  several  split  shot 
balanced  along  its  ugly  little  cross 
bars. 

The  plug  looked  bad  enough.  It  cast 
even  worse.  The  little  hooks  fouled 
around  the  split  shot  and  the  gale  kept 
blowing  the  whole  ungainly  thing  back 
in  my  teeth. 

But  if  the  hunter  had  waited  just  a 
moment  longer,  I would’ve  showed 
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him  the  three-pound  largemouth  in  the 
livebag  just  under  the  bush  nearby. 
And  about  fifteen  minutes  later  I 
managed  to  squeeze  in  another,  almost 
the  same  size. 

What  1 was  doing  was  applying  a 
method  I’d  learned  years  ago  during 
one  of  my  “one  lure  summers.”  By 
spending  an  entire  summer,  or  fishing 
season,  with  one  particular  type  of  lure 
— and  no  other  — I found  I could 
Isometimes  get  to  know  more  about  it 
than  the  maker  himself. 

The  technique  is  something  you  can 
also  apply  to  dramatically  improve 
your  own  fishing  skills.  The  idea  is  to 
concentrate  on  one  particular  type  of 
lure  during  a specified  period  of  time. 
During  this  time,  you  will  encounter 
all  types  of  conditions  and  learn  to  fish 
with,  and  to  modify  the  lure,  to  meet 
an  ever-changing  variety  of  situations. 
In  time,  you  and  the  particular  lure 
you  have  chosen  should  become  an 
unbeatable  combination. 

It  is  a fact  that  most  fishermen  have 
learned  to  use  a broad  variety  of  lures. 
But  few  fishermen  are  masters  of  a 
particular  lure  in  depth  — that  is, 
shallow,  deep,  winter,  summer,  cold 
front,  hot  spell,  you  name  it. 

It  was  during  those  sessions  a few 
years  ago  that  I’d  learned  the  banana 
plug  trick.  It  was  early  winter,  and  I 
knew  the  larger  bass  would  have  to 
feed  heavily  from  now  on  in  till  freeze- 
up.  I also  knew  the  big  bass  would 
cruise  along  about  six  to  eight  feet 
deep  along  the  rip  rap  at  the  dam 
breast. 

There  was  only  one  problem.  No 
lure  was  slow  enough  for  them.  They 
wanted  it  barely  moving.  And,  slow  as 
[it  was,  the  banana  plug  I was  working 
with  at  the  time,  with  its  split  shot 
about  14  inches  ahead  of  the  lure, 
would  spring  ahead  just  a hair  too 
fast. 

What  I needed  was  a super-slow 
lure. 

With  a bucket  of  water  at  home,  I 
solved  it.  Adding  split  shot  to  the  lure’s 
cross  bars,  I weighted  it  till  its  specific 
gravity  was  such  that  the  large  plug 
would  just  slowly  sink  into  the  depths 
of  the  water. 

The  lure  took  ages  to  sink  deeply 
enough.  But,  when  retrieved,  it  just 
barely  moved.  You  could  almost  make 
it  float  in  place. 

The  bass  took  it  with  light  taps,  but 
the  tiny  hooks  dug  in  and  held.  I was  to 
successfully  use  this  late  season  trick 


many  times  after  that. 

That  same  year  I also  learned  a 
shallow  water  trick  with  the  same  lure. 
When  heading  through  weedy  chan- 
nels, hang  the  banana  lure  on  a length 
of  trolling  line  and  row  just  as  hard  as 
you  can  go.  Amazingly  enough,  with 
all  the  crash  and  commotion  of  boat 
and  oars  and  lure  vibrating  along  at 
top  speed,  there  is  often  strike  after 
strike.  Not  only  bass,  but  pickerel  and 
sunfish  seem  to  pick  it  up.  Some  of  the 
fish  aren’t  much  longer  than  the  lure 
itself.  The  vibration  and  commotion 
seems  to  trigger  some  kind  of  auto- 
matic strike  reflex. 

Getting  into  other  areas,  the  pork 
frog,  or  pork  chunk,  all  by  itself,  is  a 
deadly  weapon.  At  noon  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  under  a blazing  sun,  seek  out 
the  worst  thicket  of  weeds,  logs,  bushes 
and  trash  that  you  can  find.  Using  a #1 
weedless  hook  and  a 12-pound  test 
line,  cast  right  into  the  center  of  the 
thick  stuff.  Arc  the  rod  high  and  keep 
the  lure  coming.  Be  prepared  for 
explosive  action. 

For  added  effect,  draw  a strand  of 
red  wool  through  the  body  of  the 
chunk  so  it  sticks  out  about  an  inch  or 
so  on  either  side. 

To  the  same  chunk,  add  a few  red 
beads  and  a spinner  up  front.  Then 
cast  to  shorelines  in  the  morning 
before  dawn.  Buzz  it  back  over  the 
surface  and  hang  on  to  your  rod. 

Later  in  the  morning,  drop  the  same 
rig  down  into  about  six  or  eight  feet  of 
water  and  bring  it  in  with  small  lifts, 
like  a swimming  frog. 

Sticking  to  pork,  a fly  rod  size  frog 
on  a #6  weedless  hook  is  murder  on 
bass,  sunfish  and  pickerel  in  the  weeds. 
Likewise,  a fly  strip  on  the  same  hook 
will  keep  you  in  business  all  day  long. 

Getting  into  other  lures,  the  com- 
mon cork-bodied  bass  bug,  for  in- 
stance: Two  pieces  of  stiff  mono  stuck 
into  the  body  and  angled  back  over  the 
hook  make  it  weedless.  Cast  directly 
into  the  thick  of  trash  and  weeds.  It  is 
ten  times  as  effective  as  an  ordinary 
popper. 

Add  a split  shot  or  two,  a foot  or  so 
ahead  of  the  bug,  and  you  have  a 
strangely  effective  underwater  rig.  Try 
it  and  see. 

Poppers  with  skirts:  instead  of  the 
usual  pop  and  wait  routine,  try  this: 
cast  out  as  far  as  you  can;  point  your 
rod  at  the  plug  and  take  up  the  slack. 
Then  rip  the  plug  back  towards  you  in 
mighty  heaves. 


It  really  tears  the  place  up.  In  the 
dead  of  night  you’d  think  that  it  would 
put  down  every  fish  in  the  lake. 

Surprisingly  enough,  on  some  nights 
it  will  work  when  nothing  else  moves. 

It  seems  to  bring  them  right  out  of  the 
woodwork  with  smashing  strikes. 

Plastic  worms:  there  is  a whole 
world  of  innovation  possible  here  for 
the  one-lure-summer  man.  The  worms 
can  be  trimmed  down  and  used  on  the 
fly  rod  very  effectively.  Rubber  bands 
sewed  through  the  body  make  little 
legs  that  attract  strikes.  Rigged  on  #6 
weedless  hooks,  they  can  be  crawled 
over  the  top  of  weedbeds  with  deadly 
effect. 

The  same  lure  can  be  drifted  in 
shallow,  weedy  lakes  for  an  entirely 
different  action.  Using  a fly  rod,  cast 
out  the  lure,  let  it  settle  down  to  the 
bottom  and  slowly  bounce  along  with 
the  natural  drift  of  the  boat.  This 
method  is  especially  good  if  the  drift  is 
slow  enough,  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, across  the  length  of  the  lake.  In 
some  lakes  it  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive ways  to  fish. 

You  can  easily  add  to  the  list.  We 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface.  The 
first  thing  is  to  settle  on  what  type  of 
lure  you  will  use  for  a specified  period 
of  time.  Then,  use  it  constantly.  Go 
fishing  one  or  two  times  a week.  You 
can  usually  carry  your  entire  inventory 
in  one  large  pocket.  Fish  it  in  all  types 
of  conditions,  in  all  sorts  of  places  — 
even  places  where  that  particular  lure 
was  never  designed  to  go. 

Try  different  methods,  varying 
speeds,  depths.  Modify  it  as  you  get 
ideas  on  ways  it  can  be  improved.  For 
example,  many  fly  fishermen  know 
that  a streamer  and  a dropper  fly 
make  a deadly  combination.  Did  you 
know  that  the  same  principle  can  also 
be  applied  to  some  types  of  plugs?  You 
can  add  a trailer  bass  bug  a foot  or  so 
behind  a popping  lure.  Or,  try  adding'- 
a dropper  streamer  a foot  or  so  behind 
the  rear  hook  of  an  underwater  spoon. 
The  same  greed  that  prompts  a fish  to 
dart  after  a streamer  and  dropper  fly 
often  triggers  an  attack  on  either  your 
main  plug  or  the  dropper  trailing 
behind  it. 

The  real  prize  comes,  however, 
when  you  wake  up  some  morning  and 
realize  you  now  know  more  ways  to 
fish  a particular  lure  than  the  guy  who 
invented  it,  or  the  manufacturer  who 
makes  it.  It  is  then,  as  a fisherman, 
that  you  have  truly  arrived. 
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NOISE  — It’s  a Matter  of  Decibels 

by  John  Simmons,  Administrative  Officer 
Bureau  of  Waterways 


I^Joise  may  be  defined  as  a sound 
which  lacks  agreeable  musical  quality 
or  is  noticeably  unpleasant,  or  any 
sound  that  is  undesirable  or  interferes 
with  one’s  hearing  of  something.  Each 
day  the  human  race  subjects  itself  to 
more  and  more  noise,  the  main 
sources  of  which  have  become  basic  to 
our  economy  and  way  of  life.  Factory 
machines,  trucks  and  airplanes  are 
items  we  could  scarcely  do  without. 
Noise  has  become  an  acceptable  part 
of  today’s  society  and  eliminating 
noise  from  one’s  individual  life  is 
impossible  without  the  cooperation  of 
others.  An  estimated  14.7  million 
workers  and  13.5  million 
recreationists  are  exposed  to  levels  of 
noise  which  the  EPA  has  determined 
to  be  dangerous  to  health  and  hearing. 

Recreational  machines,  vehicles 
and  devices  are  notorious  for  their 
noise  levels.  Included  in  this  catagory 
are  snowmobiles,  dirt  bikes,  all-terrain 
vehicles  — and  motorboats.  Loud 
machines  are  macho  machines. 
Through  steel  and  chrome,  people  are 
able  to  satisfy  their  urge  for 
dominance  and  power  that  they 
cannot  obtain  elsewhere.  They  find  in 
their  machines  a channel  through 
which  to  release  their  emotions  and 
relax. 

The  first  outboard  engines  were  not 
quiet.  They  were  not  covered  and  the 
exhaust  went  directly  into  the 
atmosphere.  In  1921,  Ole  Evinrude 
invented  the  underwater  exhaust 
system  which  is  now  almost 
universally  accepted  by  the  marine 
industry.  The  concept  was  to  expell 
the  exhaust  through  the  shaft  and  into 
the  water.  It  worked  exceptionally 
well  in  silencing  motor  noise.  Through 
the  years,  further  advances  in  noise 
suppression  were  made.  Engine 
covers,  spring  mounts,  and  reed  valves 
all  reduced  the  level  of  noise 
produced.  During  World  War  II  there 
developed  a great  need  for  super  quiet 
engines  and  the  manufacturers  went 
to  work  with  amazing  results.  Engine 
size  was  increased  at  the  same  time 
noise  levels  decreased. 


Inboards  and  stern  drives  are 
essentially  automobile  type  engines 
adapted  for  use  in  a marine 
environment.  Their  exhausts  are 
exited  into  or  slightly  above  the  water. 
Stern  drives  exhaust  through  the 
outdrive  system  while  inboards 
characteristically  exhaust  through 
ports  slightly  above  the  water  line. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  exhaust 
system  on  inboards  it  is  possible  to 
have  mufflers  installed  much  the  same 
as  on  an  automobile.  These  mufflers 
tend  to  work  very  well  in  reducing  the 
overall  noise  level  produced  by  the 
engine. 

California  Ski  Boats  are 
characteristically  powered  by  engines 
of  400  horsepower,  or  more,  with 
tuned  headers,  no  mufflers  and 
exhaust  directly  into  the  atmosphere. 
While  their  number  is  relatively  small, 
their  presence  is  well  established  by 
the  noise  they  generate.  The 
technology  exists  to  quiet  these 
engines  through  water  injection  and 
baffles  installed  in  the  exhaust  pipes. 

Another  class  of  boats  which  has 
gained  popularity  in  certain  sections 
of  the  state  are  airboats.  These  craft, 
commonly  powered  by  small 
automobile  engines,  are  a common 
source  of  complaints  on  the  Juniata 


River.  While  it  is  possible  to  muffle 
these  engines,  many  times  they  are 
not.  The  propulsion  blade  produces 
much  noise  and  is  a large  contributor 
to  the  overall  noise  produced  by  the 
boat. 

Three  areas  may  be  defined  in 
Pennsylvania  as  being  of  particular 
interest  in  a noise  abatement  study  — 
major  rivers,  larger  lakes,  and  small 
navigable  streams. 

Major  rivers  in  Pennsylvania  are 
the  Tidewater  Delaware  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  Three  Rivers 
area  near  Pittsburgh.  These  areas 
have  the  capability  and  in  fact  are 
major  noise  areas  in  the  state. 
However  these  areas  are 
characteristically  built  up  with 
industry  and  commerical 
establishments  and  thus  the  ambient 
noise  level  is  so  high  that  noise 
produced  by  power  boaters  is 
normally  inconsequential.  However, 
as  one  goes  further  away  from  the 
concentration  of  industry  there  are  a 
few  cottages  and  homes  whose 
residents  might  experience  and  be 
disturbed  by  noise  from  powerboats. 

A saving  grace  of  these  rivers  are 
the  width  and  length  of  the  pools. 
Since  the  sound  level  essentially 
halves  for  each  doubling  of  distance, 
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the  width  keeps  even  very  loud  craft 
relatively  quiet  at  the  shoreside.  The 
length  of  the  pool  dictates  that  most 
boats  try  to  get  from  Point  A to  Point 
B.  They  do  not,  as  a rule,  stay  in  any 
one  area  long.  This  transient 
intermittent  noise  level,  a source  of 
irritation  to  a few  is,  therefore,  not  a 
major  problem. 

Large  lakes  in  Pennsylvania  would 
include  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Lake 
Raystown,  Lake  Kinzua  and  Harveys 
Lake  as  well  as  the  lakes  formed  by 
the  various  dams  along  the  lower 
Susquehanna  River.  The  shorelines  of 
these  lakes  are  dotted  with  summer 
homes  or  recreation  facilities.  The 
people  who  live  and  play  in  these  areas 
are  there  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  and 
recreate  themselves  from  their 
everyday  problems.  While  most  accept 
some  degree  of  noise,  the  majority  do 
not  wish  to  have  any  more  exposure 
than  is  necessary.  It  has  been  argued 
that  people  who  live  or  vacation  on 
lakes  should  accept  noise  as  a 
consequence  of  their  choice.  Lakes  are 
not  inherently  noisy.  At  times  the 
wind  through  the  trees  and  the  waves 
slapping  on  the  beach  may  become 
very  loud  — but  these  are  considered 
soothing  sounds.  The  sound  of  a motor 
is  alien.  The  motorboat  is  the  intruder 
and  operators  should  respect  the  basic 
rights  of  the  lake  and  the  people  who 
live  there. 

Several  of  our  small,  yet  navigable 
streams,  notably  the  Juniata  River  in 


Southcentral  Pennsylvania, 
experience  problems  with  air  boat 
noise.  Airboats  are  flat-bottomed 
boats  often  powered  by  a Volkswagen 
or  Corvair  engines,  or  large  single 
cylinder  air-cooled  engines  and  driven 
by  a propeller.  Many  of  the  motors  on 
these  boats  have  no  mufflers, 
exhausting  directly  out  of  the  header. 
This,  coupled  with  the  noise  produced 
by  the  propeller  blades,  creates  an 
extremely  objectionable  noise. 

Complaints  of  noise  are  received 
from  several  areas;  letters  to 
Harrisburg,  verbal  complaints  to 
regional  waterways  patrolmen  and 
newspaper  articles.  By  far  the  largest 
source  of  the  three  is  to  the  waterways 
patrolmen.  People  do  not  seem  to 
want  to  write  letters  and  make  their 
complaints  official.  This  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  the  decision  makers  to 
assess  the  scope  of  the  problem  in 
Pennsylvania.  Information  comes 
secondhand  and  it  is  never  known 
whether  all  complaints  are  being 
transmitted  to  Harrisburg  or  whether 
the  number  has  been  deflated.  At 
present  there  are  less  than  a dozen 
letters  of  complaint  in  the  file;  hardly 
a deluge  of  opinion.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  really  is  no 
problem  for  lawmakers  to  become 
excited  about. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
noise  may  be  regulated;  federal 
action,  state  and  local  regulation,  and 
voluntary  reduction.  The  least 


effective  of  these  is  voluntary 
reduction.  Noise  is  one  area  where 
consumers  cannot  be  expected  to  act 
appropriately.  As  previously 
mentioned,  to  some  people  machines 
are  an  extension  of  their  personality. 

A loud  machine  is  a powerful  one. 
There  will  always  be  a percentage, 
however  small,  who  will  not 
voluntarily  reduce  the  amount  of  noise 
they  produce.  Noise  is  a pervasive 
pollutant  and  it  only  takes  one 
inconsiderate  person  to  disrupt  the 
tranquility  of  an  otherwise  peaceful 
area. 

In  1973,  Outboard  Marine 
Corporation’s  snowmobile  unit 
produced  an  extra  quiet  machine. 

They  did  this  in  response  to  the  call 
for  less  disruptive  snowmobles  and  the 
product  was  lauded  by 
environmentalists  and  park  personnel 
as  the  answer  to  their  problem.  These 
were  the  quietest  snowmobiles  ever 
developed.  Unfortunately,  the 
machine  did  not  gain  consumer 
support.  The  low  level  of  noise  was 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  added 
weight,  higher  initial  cost,  higher 
maintenance  costs  and  slower  speed. 

In  1975  OMC  ceased  production.  This 
is  one  prime  example  of  corporate 
initiative  to  produce  an 
environmentally  sound  product  that 
was  not  accepted.  Even  in  the  face  of 
severe  criticism  the  consumer  chose 
the  loud  machine  because  it  met  his 
priorities  to  a higher  degree  than  the 


Opposite  page:  the  author 
demonstrates  use  of  a 
sound  level  meter.  Devices 
such  as  this  will  see 
frequent  use  this  year  in 
an  effort  to  protect 
all  from  excessive  noise. 


In  some  areas  airboats 
have  long  been  part 
of  the  scenery  and  their 
“roar”  is  taken  for 
granted  — elsewhere, 
many  folks  find  them  a 
bit  less  than  desirable! 


quiet  machine. 

In  1972,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Noise  Control  Act  which  directed  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
set  national  noise  source  standards. 
Source  standards  and  labeling  are  the 
two  methods  through  which  EPA 
hopes  to  become  involved  in  the  noise 
pollution  problem.  It  is  felt  that  this 
approach,  setting  standards  and 
requiring  advertisement  of  levels 
reached,  will  enable  state  and  local 
regulatory  agencies  to  effectively 
enforce  a lowering  of  the  total  noise 
levels  in  their  jurisdictions.  Source 
standards  set  a maximum  allowable 
noise  level  that  all  manufacturers 
would  have  to  meet  or  exceed.  Since 
the  requirement  reaches  all 
manufacturers,  the  economic 
advantage  gained  by  not  quieting  a 
machine,  such  as  in  the  previous 
example  of  OMC  snowmobiles,  would 
not  exist.  Emphasis  would  shift 
industry-wide  to  produce  an 
acceptable  product. 


Labeling  is  a second  major  goal  of 
the  EPA.  A labeling  regulation  would 
require  all  manufacturers  to  certify 
and  label  each  of  their  products  as  to 
the  maximum  noise  level  producible. 
This  is  similar  to  a regulation 
requiring  manufacturers  of  air 
conditioning  units  to  label  their 
efficiency.  The  consumer  with  a desire 
to  decrease  the  noise  he  is  exposed  to 
will  benefit  most  from  labeling.  He 
will  be  able  to  compare  various 
manufacturers  by  reading  the  label. 
After  states  and  local  governments 
initiate  decibel  limits  enforcement 
officers  will  only  have  to  check  the 
label  to  determine  compliance.  Thus, 
under  normal  conditions  a decibel 
meter  and  complicated  testing 
procedures  would  be  unnecessary.  Of 
course,  it  would  also  have  to  be 
determined  that  the  machine  has  not 
been  altered  or  deteriorated  with  age 
but,  generally,  enforcement  would  be 
greatly  simplified. 

The  above  two  types  of  actions 


provides  the  consumer  with 
guidelines.  However,  it  becomes 
immediately  obvious  that  there  is 
nothing  that  prevents  a person  from 
modifying  his  equipment  once  it  is 
purchased  nor  is  there  given  a 
consideration  to  maintenance  and 
deterioration  over  a period  of  use. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  Noise 
Control  Act  for  federal  enforcement 
of  laws  by  the  EPA  once  the  product 
has  been  sold. 

State  and  local  governments  are  the 
backbone  of  enforcement  of  any  noise 
abatement  programs.  Although  there 
is  no  federal  requirement  that  they  do 
so,  increasingly  more  and  more  states 
are  becoming  involved.  The  number  of 
individual  programs  has  increased 
from  288  in  1973  to  over  800  today. 
Unfortunately,  while  many 
municipalities  have  noise  control 
ordinances,  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
those  states  which  have  not  enacted 
comprehensive  noise  control 
regulations. 


Keystone  State  Standards — 


P ennsylvania's  original 
regulations  concerning  mo- 
torboat noise,  virtually  un- 
modified since  1913,  were 
recently  rewritten  by  the 
Fish  Commission  to  include 
a more  succint  definition  of 
an  effective  muffling  device 
and  to  incorporate  the  SAE 
J-34  standard  of  86  db  or 
less  at  50  feet  from  all 
motorboats.  A muffling  sys- 
tem or  device  is  defined  as 
one  which  . . has  the 
effect  of  substantially  dead- 
ening or  diminishing  the  ex- 
haust noise  from  an  internal 
combustion  motor.”  A muf- 
fling system  or  device  is 
considered  to  be  efficient  if 
it  1)  prevents  excessive  or 
unusual  noise  2)  has  the 
effect  of  substantially  re- 
ducing the  noise  from  the 
motor  over  that  which  would 
be  created  if  the  muffling 
device  or  system  were  re- 
moved, bypassed,  or  other- 
wise rendered  inoperable, 
and  3)  in  comparison  to 
motors  of  similar  character- 
istics, under  similar  operat- 


ing conditions,  the  noise 
created  by  the  motor  with 
the  muffling  device  or  sys- 
tem in  question  is  not  sub- 
stantially greater. 

Regulation  5.4  reads  in 
part  ‘‘It  is  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  operate  a water- 
craft upon  the  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth  under  any 
condition  or  in  any  manner 
that  the  watercraft  emits 
excessive  or  unusual  sound 
or  noise  from  any  source. 
. . . .”  Sound  or  noise  will  be 
considered  excessive  if  any 
of  the  following  conditions 
exist:  1)  The  sound  or  noise 
is  of  a sound  level  of  86  db 
or  greater  on  the  “A” 
weighted  scale  when  mea- 
sured from  a distance  of  50 
feet  or  more  from  a water- 
craft. 2)  In  the  observation 
of  two  persons,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a water- 
ways patrolman  or  deputy 
waterways  patrolman,  the 
sound  or  noise  is  substan- 
tially louder  than  the  sound 
or  noise  created  by  water- 
craft of  similar  characteris- 


tics operated  under  similar 
conditions.  3)  In  the  obser- 
vation of  two  persons,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be 
a waterways  patrolman  or 
deputy  waterways  patrol- 
man, the  sound  or  noise  is 
so  abnormally  loud  as  to 
constitute  a substantial  and 
extraordinary  annoyance  or 
distraction  to  persons  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  watercraft. 
What  this  means  is  that  if 
you  operate  a loud  boat, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  bring 
the  level  of  noise  down  to  an 
acceptable  level  or  risk  the 
consequences  of  being  in 
violation  of  the  boating  regu- 
lations. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  to 
enforce  these  regulations, 
fifteen  waterways  patrol- 
men recently  completed  a 
two-day  course  conducted 
by  the  Penn  State  Environ- 
mental Acoustics  Laborato- 
ry. Covered  in  the  course 
were  noise  measurement 
problems  as  well  as  basic 
information  in  hearing  physi- 
ology and  the  physics  of 


sound.  In  addition  to  class- 
room instruction,  the  patrol- 
men took  a field  trip  to 
Sayers  Reservoir  in  Centre 
County  to  practice  setting 
up  tests  and  using  sound 
level  meters.  It  is  expected 
that  enforcement  will  con- 
sist of  education  and  the 
issuance  of  strict  warnings 
in  the  summer  of  1980.  Suffi- 
cient time  to  bring  craft  into 
compliance  will  be  granted 
but  anyone  who  contemptu- 
ously violates  the  law  or 
makes  no  attempt  to  modify 
his  noise  production  will  be 
issued  a citation. 

Reducing  levels  of  noise 
exposure  is  everybody’s  re- 
sponsibility. The  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission  now 
has  the  regulations  and  the 
trained  personnel  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  problem 
as  it  exists  on  Common- 
wealth waters.  So  if  you  see 
a waterways  patrolman  who 
looks  like  he  is  offering  a 
Japanese  transistor  radio  up 
to  Heaven,  rest  assured  that 
he  hasn’t  been  out  in  the  sun 
too  long  but  is  only  trying  to 
make  our  waterways  more 
enjoyable  for  all. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ANCHOR  GUARD 


“Homemade 

& 

Handy” 

by  George  L.  Harting 


Ijifting  the  anchor  becomes  both  a 
tiresome  and  a sloppy  chore.  The  alter- 
native is  to  fit  the  bow  of  the  boat  with 
an  anchor  pulley  that  allows  remote 
control  of  the  weight  and  keeps  the 
water  and  mud  in  the  lake  and  out  of 
the  boat.  One  will  appreciate  this 
device  after  a remedy  is  found  to 
prevent  the  hanging  anchor  from 
banging  and  beating  the  hull.  An  “an- 
chor guard”  is  the  solution. 

My  twelve-footer  features  a 1 y2 
inch  x '/2  inch  metal  rectangular  stem 
projecting  forward  four  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  bow.  The  very  end  of 
that  stem  is  a 1-inch  hole  to  accommo- 
date the  anchor  rope  or  the  loading 
winch. 

I selected  a piece  of  metal  6"  x 1 '/2" 
to  be  the  “body”  of  an  Anchor  Guard. 
A 3/g"  hole  was  drilled  through  the 
center  of  the  “body”  two  inches  from 
the  boat  end.  A '/2"  nut,  which  is  small 
enough  to  center  into  the  eye  of  the 
anchor  tie  was  welded  over  the  3/g" 
hole;  this  nut  is  also  slightly  thinner 
than  that  of  the  iron  used  for  the 
anchor  tie  metal.  A 2"  x 3/8"  bolt  was 
put  through  the  drilled  hole  and  the 
head  welded  firmly  to  the  Anchor 
Guard  “body.”  A washer  with  a l1/*" 
outside  diameter  was  welded  to  the 
bottom  of  a large  3/g"  wing  nut. 

The  bolt  welded  to  the  “body”  of  the 
guard  is  passed  through  the  hole  of  the 
eye  for  the  anchor  or  the  winch;  the 
wing  nut  fitted  with  the  washer  serves 
to  clamp  together  the  boat  stem  and 
the  anchor  guard  using  the  anchor 


Homemade  device  described  in 
the  text  is  easily  detached 
as  shown  above,  allowing  bow 
fixture  to  be  used  for  its 
originally  intended  purpose. 

Anchor,  right,  hangs  free  yet 
restrained  from  any  bow 
bumping  generally  associated 
with  an  anchor  hanging 
over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Follow  the  author's  details 
for  construction  in  text. 


rope  circle  as  a point  of  jointure.  The 
centered  x/{'  nut  takes  up  the  slack 
between  the  bolt  and  the  1"  diameter 
of  the  rope  eye.  A U-bolt  welded  to  the 
boat  end  of  the  “body”  and  lapped 
over  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
boat  stem  will  prevent  the  Guard  from 
shifting  upward  or  downward  when 
the  anchor  is  in  use  or  when  hanging 
for  travel. 


The  device  is  completed  by  welding 
to  the  front  end  of  the  “body,”  on  a 
perpendicular,  a chain  link  3"  in  diam- 
eter. This  circle  will  accept  the  anchor 
stem  when  it  is  raised  and  will  keep  it 
stable  when  lifted  for  travel. 

The  unit  will  spare  the  hull  from 
anchor  beating,  it  is  easy  on  the  opera- 
tor, and  it  eliminates  that  modern 
concept  called  “noise  pollution.” 
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The 

Streamer 

Renaissance 


Part  I 


by  Allen  G.  Eastby 


hen  they  saw  the  fish  the  look  on 
their  faces  was  compounded  of  envy 
and  chagrin.  All  summer  long  I had 
been  making  it  my  practice  to  disap- 
pear into  the  thick  streamside  brush 
for  an  hour  or  more  daily.  When  I 
emerged,  covered  with  scratches  and 
bites,  cuts  and  bruises,  1 almost  always 
had  one  or  two  substantial  trout  — 
fish  of  the  size  we  all  like  to  catch  but 
seldom  do  — nestled  in  my  wicker 
creel.  Now  I had  done  it  once  again, 
and  it  was  too  much  for  my  compan- 
ions to  bear. 

They  began  to  bandy  about  accusa- 
tions: 1 was  using  hand  grenades  or 
antisubmarine  rockets,  1 had  a de- 
stroyer escort  fully  equipped  with 
sonar  and  depth  charges  docked  down- 
stream, there  was  a local  farm  boy 
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with  bent  pin,  and  cut  pole  who  was 
catching  my  fish  for  me. 

Although  usually  not  one  to  let  the 
opinion  of  others  bother  me,  it  was 
difficult  being  the  butt  of  charges  of 
misconduct  leveled  by  a wife,  a broth- 
er-in-law and  a nephew.  I decided, 
finally,  that  it  was  time  to  show  them 
what  I had  been  up  to. 

From  my  vest  I extracted  a battered 
and  dilapidated  fly  box  and  opened  it 
to  display  a full  set  of  streamers,  buck- 
tails,  and  a half-dozen  ancient,  honor- 
able, and  well-chewed  marabou 
muddlers.  Being  the  most  laconic  of 
men,  five  or  six  well  chosen  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  muttered  under  his 
breath  expressed  my  brother-in-law’s 
indignation.  My  young  nephew  shook 
his  head  in  surprise  and  disbelief, 


utterly  astonished  that  his  uncle  would 
break  all  the  rules  and  use  a bucktail 
on  a trout  stream  during  the  summer. 
My  wife  stamped  her  hip-booted  foot 
in  anger  and  headed  back  toward  the 
creek,  determined  to  take  out  her  ire 
on  a hapless  trout. 

There  was,  of  course,  nothing 
unusual  or  extraordinary  about  taking 
a trout  on  a baitfish  imitation,  even 
during  the  summer.  Neither  was  there 
anything  surprising  about  my  compan- 
ions’ reactions.  Both  my  wife  and  my 
brother-in-law  were  new  recruits  in 
the  ranks  of  fly-rodders  and  they  and 
the  youngster  had  been  swept  up  by 
the  traditional  romance  of  mayflies 
and  the  fashionable  glamor  of  the 
caddis.  They  had  learned  that  trout 
fishing  was  a matter  of  “matching  the 


hatch,”  of  creating  and  fishing  imita- 
tions of  terrestrial  insects,  and  of 
mimicking  the  whole  full  and  varied 
insect  life  of  a stream.  Nowhere  in  the 
books  and  articles  avidly  devoured  on 
long  winter  nights  had  they  read  about 
streamers  or  bucktails.  Never  had  they 
met  a fly  fisherman  using  these  lures. 
In  this  respect  they  were  typical  of 
many  of  today’s  anglers  who  appear  to 
have  forgotten  (if  they  ever  knew)  how 
useful  streamers  and  bucktails  are. 

Until  recently  it  was  a rare  event  on 
one  of  the  major  eastern  streams  to  see 
anyone  using  a baitfish  imitation. 
True,  in  the  western  states  bucktails 
and  streamers  have  always  played  a 
role.  But  it  was  as  supporting  actors,  if 
that.  Seldom  were  they  in  the  spot- 
light. Among  a bare  handful  of  small- 


Doing  it  the  hard  way:  unidentified  angler  brings  trout  to  net  through  a very  swift  current. 
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mouth  bass  specialists  (particularly 
those  who  fish  briskly  flowing  rivers) 
and  the  fortunate  few  who  fish  for 
landlocked  salmon  in  northern  lakes 
have  streamers  been  held  in  high 
esteem  for  years.  For  the  majority  of 
fishermen,  a streamer  or  bucktail  was 
something  you  knotted  onto  the  end  of 
the  leader  after  all  else  had  failed  and 
you  were  resigned  to  a day  spent 
getting  in  some  casting  practice.  This 
was  so,  even  though  every  now  and 
again  a voice  was  raised  in  praise  of 
baitfish  simulations.  These  advocates 
of  streamers  were  largely  ignored  by 
fly-rodders  intent  upon  matching  the 
hatch  or  twitching  bass  bugs. 

The  only  notable  exception  to  this 
state  of  affairs  was  the  Muddler 
Minnow.  This  fly  has  so  many  uses  — 
as  a baitfish  imitation,  as  a nymph, 
and  as  a dry  fly  — and  it  has  received 
so  much  publicity  that  its  popularity  is 
readily  understandable.  Yet  in  years 
past,  on  any  spring  Saturday  it  would 
have  been  most  unusual  to  find  anyone 
actually  fishing  a Muddler.  Latex- 
bodied larvae,  polyester  shrimp,  and 
sidewinder  no-hackles  would  be  in 
evidence.  You’d  see  delta-wing  caddis, 
polywing  spinners,  and  cut-wing  tho- 
rax duns.  There  might  have  been  a 
Muddler  or  two  in  the  “odd  corner”  of 
a fly  box,  but  it  would  have  been  an 
event  worth  noting  if  you  actually  saw 
someone  using  one  of  these  flies. 

But  things  are  changing  in  the  fly 
fishing  world.  There  is  a renaissance,  a 
rebirth  of  streamer  fishing  underway. 
Even  the  most  confirmed  and  dedi- 
cated hatch-matchers  are  taking  a 
long,  hard  look  at  streamers  and  buck- 
tails.  Furthermore,  they  are  starting  to 
use  them. 

Part  of  the  streamer  renaissance  has 
been  the  introduction  of  new  (at  least 
to  North  American  anglers)  patterns 
such  as  the  Thunder  Creek  bucktails 
and  the  Matuka  streamers.  Accompa- 
nying this  has  been  a revival  of  old 
patterns  such  as  the  Mickey  Finn  and 
the  Grey  Ghost.  But  there  is  more  than 
flies  involved  in  the  revival  of  interest 
in  streamers  and  bucktails.  There  has 
also  been,  over  the  last  several  years,  a 
steady  process  of  refinement  in  fishing 
tactics.  Angling  techniques  have  been 
steadily  improved  to  the  point  where 
baitfish  imitations  can  be  presented  in 
a natural,  life-like  manner. 

The  most  promising  new  trend  is  the 
growing  realization  that  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  fishing  streamers 


and  bucktails  are  not  necessarily  the 
most  effective.  Conventional  practice 
decrees  that  these  flies  be  cast  either 
across,  or  across  and  downstream,  and 
then  be  retrieved  in  a variety  of  fash- 
ions. Nowadays,  however,  most  knowl- 
edgeable “bucktailers”  are  casting  up 
and  across  stream. 

The  day  I learned  how  effective  an 
upstream  cast  can  be  is  vivid  in  my 
memory.  One  of  my  fishing  compan- 
ions and  I had  worked  our  way  up  a 
small  Pike  County  creek  to  a bowl- 
shaped pool  gouged  out  by  a waterfall. 
Just  as  we  were  getting  set,  a squall 
barrelled  over  the  ridge  and  down  the 
little  valley,  bringing  a stiff  wind  and  a 
mixture  of  hail  and  freezing  rain. 

The  storm  and  a thick  tangle  of 
evergreens  made  casting  an  exercise  in 
cursing,  but  every  time  one  of  our 
Black  Nosed  Dace  bucktails  landed  in 
the  foam  under  the  falls  and  then 
drifted  into  the  calm  water  of  the  pool, 
a sparkling  brookie  or  a bright  rain- 
bow smashed  the  fly.  We  quickly  lost 
count  of  the  number  of  fish  hooked 
and  released,  but  between  us  we 
caught  better  than  thirty  fish  in  the 
hour  or  so  it  took  the  rain  to  seep  deep 
into  our  clothes  and  a chill  to  set  our 
teeth  chattering.  When  we  left  the 
pool  and  began  the  long  hike  back  to 
the  car  and  a thermos  of  hot  chocolate, 
both  of  us  knew  we  had  stumbled  upon 
something:  the  fact  that  an  upstream, 
dead  drift  presentation  of  a bucktail 
(or  a streamer  for  that  matter)  was 
deadly. 

Since  that  day  I have  invariably 
fished  bait-fish  patterns  upstream. 
Casts  are  made  so  the  fly  lands  above 
the  fish’s  known  or  suspected  position. 
Then  the  bucktail  or  streamer  is 
allowed  to  float  down  without  manipu- 
lation. If  the  trout  are  being  stubborn, 
the  fly  can  be  twitched  ever  so  gently 
so  it  darts  about  a bit  in  the  current. 

When  a feather  streamer,  either  of 
traditional  design  or  a Matuka  pat- 
tern, is  knotted  onto  the  business  end 
of  the  leader,  it  is  often  best  to  try  a 
variation  on  the  basic  tactic  outlined 
above.  The  fly  should  be  cast  across 
and  upstream  from  the  target  area. 
Then  it  should  be  allowed  to  drift,  drag 
free  and  broadside  to  the  current, 
through  the  area  to  be  fished.  This 
allows  the  feathers  to  quiver  and 
vibrate  in  the  flow  as  the  fly  rocks 
back  and  forth.  To  achieve  the  proper 
float  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  make 
slack  line  casts  (easily  achieved  by 


weaving  the  rod  from  side  to  side  as 
the  cast  is  completed)  and  to  mend 
line. 

While  this  style  of  showing  the  fly  to 
the  fish  takes  some  practice  to  master, 
it  is  deadly.  Large  trout,  especially 
browns  and  native  or  carry-over  rain- 
bows, will  often  shed  their  customary 
wariness  and  attack  a drifted  streamer 
with  utter  ferocity.  River-bred  bass, 
too,  will  savage  streamers  drifted 
through  bubbling  riffles  and  stately 
pools. 

The  usefulness  of  streamers  and 
bucktails  is  not  confined  to  rivers  and 
streams.  They  are  highly  effective  on 
stillwaters,  too.  But  flyfishing  lakes, 
ponds,  and  reservoirs  calls  for  tactics 
different  from  those  used  on  flowing 
waters. 

When  dealing  with  the  moving 
water  of  a creek  or  river,  a fly  fisher 
has  no  call  to  manipulate  a fly:  the 
action  of  the  current  is  sufficient  to 
impart  a lifelike  movement  to  the 
streamer  or  bucktail.  But  on  a lake  or 
pond  it  is  necessary  that  an  angler 
actively  work  the  fly.  After  the  cast 
has  been  made  and  the  fly  placed  near 
a likely  looking  area,  it  must  be  fished 
so  it  mimics  the  antics  of  a baitfish. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a hand 
twist  retrieve  punctuated  by  irregular 
twitches.  The  speed  at  which  the  fly  is 
retrieved  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the 
mood  of  the  fish  on  a given  day  or, 
indeed,  the  preferences  of  the  angler. 
But  the  fly  must  be  given  life  through 
manipulation. 

The  basic  method  is,  as  a rule,  all 
the  fly  fisher  needs  to  take  fish.  But 
other  tactics  are  also  effective.  A large 
bucktail  hopped  and  skipped  at  high 
speed  on  the  surface  will  often  provoke 
a rod-shattering  response  from  bass. 
By  using  weighted  flies  (especially 
Matukas)  and  sinking  lines  a streamer 
can  be  crawled  and  wiggled  right 
along  the  bottom,  over  and  around 
submerged  obstacles.  There  is  ample 
room  for  experimentation,  innovation, 
and  the  development  of  a personal 
style  in  the  realm  of  presentation  since 
no  one  has  (or  probably  ever  will  have) 
explored  every  possible  method.  So  it 
is  important  to  keep  an  open  mind,  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  try  different 
tactics  even  if  they  seem  unlikely. 

No  matter  how  capable  a tactician 
an  angler  may  be,  unless  he  or  she 
selects  the  proper  fly  the  results  are 
usually  disappointing.  In  the  past, 
many  of  the  flies  carried  were  “fancy 
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patterns”:  Mickey  Finns,  Royal 
Coachmen  and  so  on.  During  the  last 
several  years  the  trend  toward  more 
imitative  flies  designed  to  simulate 
specific  small  fish  has  gained  momen- 
tum. Today  it  is  possible  to  find  flies 
jthat  successfully  replicate  many  of  the 
fish  that  are  part  of  the  diets  of  trout 
and  bass.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  old 
istandbys  should  be  neglected.  They 
can  still  be  quite  effective,  but  the 
angler  seriously  intending  to  catch  fish 
would  be  advised  to  concentrate  on 
patterns  simulating  baitfish  common 
to  the  river  or  lake  to  be  fished. 

Although  no  one  has  yet  attempted 
a definitive  study  of  baitfish  and  their 
imitations  along  the  lines  of  contempo- 
rary “hatch  matching”  books  on  trout 
stream  insects,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
imitative  flies.  The  fly-rodder  can 
follow  my  example  and  rely  on  obser- 
vation and,  when  and  where  possible, 
the  capture  of  a few  representative 
specimens,  to  provide  clues  as  to  size, 
color,  and  shape  of  the  baitfish  pres- 
ent. Then  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
choose  a fly.  There  are,  furthermore, 
several  general  rules  that  can  guide  in 
the  selection  of  the  proper  fly. 

On  trout  waters  a fly  closely  resem- 
bling a small  rainbow  trout  will  almost 
always  do  the  job,  and  for  good 
reasons.  On  most  streams  there  is  at 
least  some  natural  reproduction  espe- 
cially if  the  water  is  of  high  quality. 
This  means  there  will  almost  always 
be  some  fingerling  trout  present  and 
the  adult  residents  are  not  in  the  least 
averse  to  making  a meal  of  their 
smaller  relatives.  Then  too,  freshly 
stocked  trout  are  rarely  able  to  utilize 
the  insect  life  of  the  stream  and  so  turn 
to  small  fish  for  sustenance.  Newly 
planted  fish  would  undoubtedly  feed 
heavily  on  their  smaller  neighbors 
anyway  since  even  in  the  best  regu- 
lated hatcheries  cannibalism  is  com- 
mon and  so  the  trout  are  accustomed 
to  recognizing  a little  companion  as 
food. 

If  bass  are  the  targets,  the  best 
policy  is  to  check  with  local  “worm- 
ers”  and  select  flies  the  same  colors  as 
the  most  productive  plastic  worms. 
Then  these  flies  are  fished  right  along 
the  bottom  using  a sinking  line  to  get 
the  pattern  down  deep.  As  an  alter- 
nate, the  fly  rodder  can  capitalize  on 
one  well-known  fact:  bass  love  to  eat 
sunfish.  By  clinching  a Matuka  tied  in 
the  bright  colors  of  a sunnie  onto  the 
leader  and  fishing  it  slowly  and  rhyth- 


mically, exploring  all  the  “bassy” 
looking  areas,  the  fly  rodder  can  be 
every  bit  as  confident  about  catching 
bass  as  I was  about  taking  trout  on 
that  warm  summer  day  when  I showed 
my  fishing  family  my  collection  of 
bucktails  and  streamers. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  “sum- 
mer of  streamers”  1 told  my  compan- 
ions about  baitfish  imitations,  about 
when,  where,  and  how  they  should  be 
fished,  and  I tried  to  make  it  clear  to 
them  that  a real  flyfisher  should  be 
able  to  use  Matukas  as  well  as  Quill 
Gordons.  Their  response  was  less  than 
enthusiastic.  My  young  nephew  was 
skeptical.  He  could  accept  the  exis- 
tence of  bionic  spies,  but  bucktails  and 
marabous  were  not  for  him.  My  broth- 
er-in-law  remained  stubbornly  com- 
mitted to  his  favorites:  tiny  fur-bodied 
ants,  fished  dry.  My  wife  simply 
demanded  more  Cream  Variants  and 
Light  Cahills  for  her  fly  box.  When  I 
saw  how  reluctant  they  were  to  partici- 


pate in  the  “streamer  renaissance,”  I 
threw  up  my  hands  and  went  fishing. 
The  whole  incident  then  slipped  my 
mind  for  almost  two  years. 

Last  season,  while  fishing  a small 
creek,  my  wife  chose  to  head  upstream 
to  a stretch  of  pools  interspaced  with 
bouncing  riffles.  After  a couple  of 
hours  of  fruitless  effort,  1 decided  to 
see  what  she  was  up  to.  When  I finally 
caught  sight  of  her,  I stopped  and  my 
mouth  dropped  in  astonishment.  She 
was  taking  trout  on  almost  every  cast: 
bright  pink  and  silver  rainbows  were, 
it  seemed,  racing  each  other  to  get  the 
fly.  As  I got  closer,  my  head  began  to 
spin.  I could  see  she  was  using  a mara- 
bou streamer.  As  an  impish  grin 
danced  across  her  face,  she  paused  for 
a moment. 

“You’ve  heard  of  the  renaissance 
man?”  she  asked  rhetorically.  “Well, 
I’m  the  renaissance  woman.”  And 
with  that  she  cast  her  streamer  and 
caught  another  trout! 


Author's  wife,  Clara,  the  “Renaissance  Woman,  ’’  on  a Pocono  trout  stream. 
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For  centuries  a whistle  of  one  sort  or  another 
has  been  one  piece  of  equipment  no  skipper 
would  leave  port  without  — how  about  you? 


Don ’t  Forget  the  Whistles! 

by  Frances  Chase  Courtsal 


.A.mong  boat  owners,  skippers  and 
crew,  one  hears  mention  regularly  of 
lifejackets  and  life  preservers, 
pollution  control  equipment  and 
lights  . . . but  one  doesn’t  hear  much 
about  whistles.  The  boating  people 
should  have  whistles  on  their  minds, 
too,  for  two  specific  reasons:  the  Coast 
Guard  requires  them  on  some  boats 
and  the  United  States  Yacht  Racing 
Union  requires  them  for  ocean  racing. 
Whistles  are  good  things  to  have 
around  boats  — anywhere 

The  Coast  Guard  in  1974  wrote, 
“Federal  regulations  require  certain 
particular  safety  equipment  on  all 
recreational  boats.  To  allow  a boat 
operator  a wider  and  more  practical 
choice,  new  requirements  have  been 
promulgated.”  One  of  those 


requirements  was  for  whistles.  The 
minimum  required  equipment  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  length 
of  the  boat.  For  boats  16  feet  to  less 
than  26  feet  in  length,  one 
requirement  reads:  “Bell,  whistle:  No 
bell  required.  One  hand,  mouth  or 
power-operated  whistle,  audible  at 
least  one-half  mile.” 

The  USYRU  (we  used  to  know  it 
for  many  years  as  the  NAYRU)  has 
this  to  say  about  whistles.  In  the 
USYRU  regulations  governing 
minimum  equipment  and  standards 
for  sailboats  in  ocean  races, 
Regulation  #11.2  under  Safety 
Equipment  reads:  “Whistles  attached 
to  lifejackets.”  The  requirement 
applies  to  races  described  variously  as 
well  offshore,  of  long  distance,  of 


extended  duration,  or  across  open 
water.  Only  one  category  is  exempt, 
Category  4:  “Short  races  close  to 
shore  in  relatively  warm  or  protected 
waters.” 

The  USYRU  clout  lies  in  Item  4, 
Inspection:  “A  yacht  may  be 
inspected  at  any  time.  If  she  does  not 
comply  with  these  special  regulations 
her  entry  may  be  rejected,  or  she  will 
be  liable  to  disqualifications  or  such 
other  penalty  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
national  authority  or  the  sponsoring 
organization.”  Common  sense 
dictates  that  anyone  just-sailing  woulc 
do  well  to  study  the  Regulations  and 
follow  them.  They  cost  60 <£  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  USYRU  at  Box 
209,  Newport,  R.  I.  02840;  by  phone 
at  401-849-5200;  or,  at  their 
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With  all  that  history,  authority  and  versatility  associated  with  it,  you  would 
think  every  skipper  would  have  one  around  his  neck.  ” 


lanyard.  Each  whistle  was  engraved 
with  the  name  of  the  event  and  the 
year. 

At  PYC,  which  characteristically 
has  light  air  for  that  Regatta  and  for 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  summer,  the 
whistles  proved  to  be  most 
entertaining.  A big  laugh  went  up 
from  competing  boats  in  a drifter  the 
first  time  a skipper  blew  his  whistle 
and  yelled,  “Everybody  out  of  the 
pool.”  Some  skippers  were  so  cruel  as 
to  toot  after  coming  out  ahead  after 
crossing  tacks.  One  soon  had  a 
reputation  for  squealing  his  whistle  as 
he  bore  down  on  a jam  at  the  mark, 
wanting  buoy  room.  Many  times 
whistles  are  heard  from  spectator 
boats  at  exciting  times  for  particular 
boats  in  the  races.  Some  polite  and 
friendly  people  use  the  whistles  to  hail 
a passing  boat  from  the  same  club  or 
class.  Several  people  learned  too  late 


that  it  is  unwise  to  turn  whistles  over 
to  eager  children.  The  end  result 
inevitably  is  a shrill  sound  too  close  to 
one’s  ear  at  an  unexpected  moment. 

Apparently  the  fun-lovers  can  get 
out  of  hand  with  their  whistles.  A 
regulation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  which  makes  the  rules 
for  boats  in  the  state,  reads, 
“Unnecessary  sounding  of  whistles, 
horns  or  bells  is  prohibited."  The 
Commission  also  anticipated  the 
thinking  of  the  one-up  types,  saying, 
“No  siren  shall  be  used  on  any  boat 
other  than  an  official  patrol  boat  or 
like  official  boat  used  in 
emergencies.” 

One  last  word  on  whistles:  as  is  true 
for  all  other  safety  equipment,  the 
whistle  must  be  stowed  where  it  is 
readily  available  in  an  emergency  or 
other  time  of  distress  in  order  for  it  to 
serve  its  most  important  function. 


headquarters  on  Goat  Island. 

The  marine  suppliers  are  aware  of 
the  Coast  Guard  regulations  and  also 
of  the  safety  functions  of  whistles. 

One  catalog  lists  whistles  with  shark 
repellant,  sea  dye  marker,  medical  kit, 
flare  gun  and  flares.  In  other  catalogs 
whistles  are  described  as  easily 
attached  to  ring  buoys  or  life  vest,  as 
good  also  for  the  fog  problem,  and  as 
the  kind  used  in  U.S.  Navy  and  airline 
survival  kits. 

Prices  for  whistles  run  from  55<£  to 
$8.50.  Among  the  desirable 
characteristics  cited  by  suppliers  are 
“a  provocative  means  of  attracting 
attention  on  the  water,”  “can’t  rust,” 
bright  color  (usually  orange), 
unbreakable,  with  lanyard  ring  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  most  expensive,  a 14" 
safety  chain.  The  cheap  ones  are  the 
bright  plastic  ones  with  three  tones. 
Nickel-plated  brass  costs  more,  as 
does  more  complicated  design. 
Boatswain’s  whistles  or  bosun’s  pipes 
appear  frequently.  One  catalog  lists 
one  such  which  is  curved  and  has  a 
ball  at  one  end  and  a thin  pipe  at  the 
other,  the  whole  being  long.  This 
explanation  accompanies  the  picture: 
“The  Bosun’s  Pipe  dates  back  to  the 
Fifth  Century  B.C.  when  it  was  used 
on  Grecian  rowing  galleys  to  pass 
orders.  In  1532  Henry  VIII  decreed  it 
the  mark  of  the  master  of  a vessel.  As 
the  ships  became  larger  it  was  worn 
by  the  Boatswain’s  Mate  and  used  to 
pass  orders  to  the  crew.  Various  calls 
are  controlled  by  the  position  of  the 
hands  over  the  pipe.”  With  all  that 
history,  authority  and  versatility 
associated  with  it,  you  would  think 
every  skipper  would  have  one  around 
his  neck! 

At  such  prices,  whistles  make  good 
presents  from  children  to  parents  for 
birthdays,  for  rewards  from  skippers 
to  faithful  and  hard-working  crews, 
and  for  fund-raising  projects  for  the 
juniors  at  a sailing  club. 

Someone  at  the  Pymatuning  Yacht 
Club  in  western  Pennsylvania  (where 
my  husband  and  I are  members  — 
yes,  that  Club  has  females  voting  — 
and  own  and  race  a Lightning)  was 
reading  the  fine  print  when  the  new 
Coast  Guard  regulations  came  out 
(PYC  being  on  a lake  has  boats 
mainly  in  the  16'  to  26'  range).  At  the 
PYC  Fourth  of  July  Regatta  in  1974 
every  skipper  who  registered  received 
as  a favor  a shiny  metal  whistle  about 
two  inches  long  hanging  from  a 
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It’s  there  when  you  need  it  — 

The  Whistle  Bob 

by  Walt  Pilewski 


V erbal  response  in  getting  the  atten- 
tion of  someone  along  rivers  and  lakes 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  when  you 
are  separated  by  any  distance.  That’s 
why  the  use  of  whistles  by  boaters  is 
gaining  in  popularity  and  included  in 
their  assortment  of  safety  equipment 
especially  when  paddling  on  rivers.  A 
whistle  can  be  used  as  a distress  signal, 
warning  device,  or  to  assemble  your 
paddling  group. 

The  conventional  manner  of  wear- 
ing a whistle,  we  know,  is  to  have  it 


attached  to  a lanyard  or  cord  and  worn 
around  the  neck.  For  boating  purposes 
this  standard  method  of  wearing  a 
whistle  is  presenting  the  potential 
danger  of  having  the  wearer  caught 
and/or  hung  by  the  cord  attached  to 
the  whistle. 

The  “Whistle  Bob,”  devised  by  the 
author  has  been  used  by  whitewater 
paddlers  and  Small  Craft  Instructors 
in  Pennsylvania  for  years  and  offers  a 
safer  method  of  wearing  a whistle 
while  boating. 


How  to  Make  a 
“ Whistle  Bob ” 

(1)  Make  a small  hole  through 
the  ethafoam  block  using  a leather 
punch  or  nail. 

(2)  Thread  the  nylon  cord 
through  the  foam.  Finished  length 
should  be  about  four  inches. 

(3)  Tie  one  end  of  the  cord  to  the 
alligator  clamp  and  the  other  end  to 
the  whistle. 

Once  assembled,  clip  it  to  your 
clothing  or  life  vest  for  quick  and 
easy  use.  The  foam  will  provide 
buoyancy  to  float  the  whistle  if  it 
would  happen  to  fall  into  the  water 
and  offers  an  added  area  for 
handling  purposes. 


Like  so  many 
other  safety 
devices,  it’s 
only  an  aid 
when  readily 
available! 


Pennsylvania 
has  the  greatest 
in  fishing  . . . 
in  boating  . . . 

"Read  all  about  it” 
in  the  Angler. 
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Heavy  equipment  used  in  logging  operations  disturbs  ground  cover  and  if  erosion  control  measures  aren't  employed, 
wet  weather  runoff  carries  sediment  into  creeks  that  typically  course  through  forested  valleys. 


A Look  at  Sedimentation  by  David  R.  Thompson 


1 he  most  subtle  pollutant  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  is 
sediment.  However,  it’s  the  single 
greatest  pollutant  by  volume.  It  is  so 
common,  in  fact,  that  too  many  people, 
including  anglers,  accept  it  as  being 
“natural.” 

Trouble  is,  most  sediment  today 
isn’t  natural.  It  results  from  man’s 
unrelenting  use  of  the  land,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  effectively  control  soil 
erosion.  As  a result,  sedimentation  is  a 
threat  to  many  Pennsylvania  water- 
ways. In  1979,  there  were  at  least  28 
state  streams  where  this  pollutant  was 
a chronic  problem,  Tom  Koons 
reports.  He’s  the  former  chief  of  the 
nonpoint  pollution  section  of  the  state 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources (DER),  Bureau  of  Water 
Quality  Management. 

Koons  says  in  Pennsylvania  coal 
mine  drainage  and  runoff  from  urban 
development,  agriculture,  construction 
i sites,  and  logging  operations  are 
primary  causes  of  sedimentation.  The 
runoff  contains  contaminants  that 
degrade  the  aquatic  environment, 
man’s  water  supply,  and  eventually  the 


estuarine  ecosystems. 

Pennsylvania’s  waters  aren’t  the 
only  ones  affected  by  such  pollution. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA),  which  published 
a two-part  appraisal  this  year  of  the 
condition  of  the  nation’s  soil,  water, 
and  related  resources,  “nonpoint 
source  pollution  remains  a severe 
problem  throughout  most  of  the 
nation.”  Runoff  from  farm  land  “gen- 
erally increases  the  levels  of  infectious 
agents,  suspended  solids,  nutrients, 
and  pesticides.” 

So  — what’s  to  be  done?  First,  it’s 
well  known  that  control  of  soil  erosion 
is  the  answer  to  alleviating  sediment 
pollution.  Back  in  1972,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Environmental  Quality  Board 
adopted  key  regulations  for  controlling 
erosion  and  sedimentation.  By  1977 
these  laws  applied  to  virtually  every- 
one, including  farmers,  engaged  in 
earthmoving  activities.  If  these  and 
other  related  regulations  were  fol- 
lowed, water  quality  would  improve. 

Most  soil  conservationists  at  the 
local  level  in  Pennsylvania  recognize 
that  much  work  remains  to  educate 


farmers,  developers,  contractors,  and 
loggers  about  the  need  for  soil  conser- 
vation practices.  Some  earthmovers 
are  learning  about  these  regulations 
the  hard  way. 

“About  forty  citations  a year  are 
filed  concerning  earthmoving  proj- 
ects,” Koons  says,  adding  that  some 
300  complaints  statewide  about  ero- 
sion and  sedimentation  pollution  in 
streams  are  received  by  DER.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  state’s  waterways,  law 
enforcement  is  usually  limited  to  the 
most  seriously  polluted  waters  and 
overt  offenders.  Lesser  but  significant 
problems  often  aren't  even  brought  to 
the  polluter’s  attention. 

Not  all  sediment  harms  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams.  DER’s  “Soil 
Erosion  and  Sedimentation  Control- 
Manual”  begins  stating:  “The  geologic 
phenomenon  of  erosion  can  be  a 
violent  force  moving  thousands  of  tons 
of  soil  during  a short  summer  storm  or 
it  can  be  a gentle  action  releasing 
controlled  amounts  of  nutrients  from 
protected  watersheds  to  flowing 
waters.  Under  natural  conditions 
where  soils  are  under  a protective 
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vegetative  cover  and  waterways  have 
developed  through  ages  of  weathering, 
erosion  is  a vital  requirement  for 
healthy  streams  and  does  not  create  a 
pollution  problem.” 

There  has  always  been  some  soil 
erosion  and  sedimentation.  The  USDA 
points  out  that  “studies  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  show  that  even  if  all 
human  influences  were  removed,  the 
water  would  still  contain  dissolved 
chemicals  and  sediment.” 

Today,  however,  our  waters  con- 
front more  than  natural  erosion.  In 
many  developing  watersheds,  soil  ero- 
sion is  50  to  1000  times  natural 
amounts  due  to  careless  earthmoving 
procedures. 

“Streams  are  getting  enough  sedi- 
ment that  it’s  a detriment  to  inverte- 
brates,” says  Jack  Miller,  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Chief  of  Fisheries  Envi- 
ronmental Services  Branch.  These 
small  aquatic  organisms  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  food  chain  in  water- 
ways. And,  as  Miller  emphasizes,  “If 
the  food  isn’t  there  the  fish  have  a 
problem.” 

Besides  smothering  stream  orga- 
nisms, sediment  hampers  natural  re- 
production of  fish,  especially  trout. 
“Where  there’s  natural  reproduction, 
the  eggs  can  be  smothered  so  that 
reproduction  is  eliminated,”  Miller 
says. 

“Sediment  affects  trout  more  be- 
cause of  the  way  they  lay  eggs  and 
cover  them  with  gravel,”  he  explains. 
In  an  environment  influenced  by  little 


sediment  the  eggs  receive  enough 
oxygen  to  survive.  If  the  redds  are 
covered  by  sediment,  however,  many 
eggs  perish. 

“Sediment  doesn’t  so  seriously  af- 
fect reproduction  of  warmwater  fish 
that  don’t  bury  their  eggs,”  Miller 
says.  And,  unlike  trout  which  lay  eggs 
and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  sedi- 
mentation, many  warmwater  fish 
guard  their  nests.  Their  movements 
over  the  nests  help  prevent  sediment 
from  smothering  the  eggs. 

Karl  K.  Sheaffer,  of  DER’s  mine 
drainage  control  section,  is  studying 
the  impact  of  surface  mining  on  the 
environment  of  the  Big  Sandy  Creek 
watershed  in  Fayette  County.  He 
describes  it  as  being  a small  relatively 
undisturbed  watershed,  providing  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  the 
effects  of  bituminous  surface  mining 
on  the  stream.  “While  less  than  five 
percent  of  the  watershed  has  been 
disturbed  by  surface  mining,  impacts 
are  now  discernible  from  suspended 
solids  and  siltation,”  he  reports. 

The  siltation  resulted  from  poor  soil 
conservation  practices.  “The  initial 
increased  siltation  load,”  Sheaffer 
notes,  “resulted  when  a portion  of  one 
mining  site  was  backfilled  and  re- 
seeded during  dry  weather.  Concur- 
rent with  backfilling,  the  operator 
removed  the  siltation  and  erosion 
control  structures  for  this  portion  of 
the  mining  site.  Shortly  thereafter  a 
storm  deposited  approximately  one- 
half  inch  rainfall  on  the  basin  and 


erosion  was  very  pronounced  off  the 
site  and  into  Stony  Fork  (a  tribu- 
tary).” 

This  sedimentation  began  to  injure 
some  of  the  creek’s  organisms.  Sheaf- 
fer says  that  “Casual  observation  of 
the  data  suggests  that  species  with 
exposed  gills  are  being  progressively 
eliminated  from  the  watershed.” 

Concurrently,  however,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  mayflies 
as  a result  of  the  sedimentation.  The 
biologist  says,  “The  silt-loving  nature 
of  these  mayflies  and  the  significant 
increases  in  sediment  load  indicated 
by  the  continuous  monitors  suggests 
that  impact  is  now  occurring  in  the 
Stony  Fork  watershed.” 

Studies  usually  reveal  that  man’s 
improper  use  of  land  lead  to  similar 
problems  elsewhere,  too.  For  example, 
a North  Carolina  study  of  a small 
trout  stream  in  the  southern  Appala- 
chians where  logging  was  done 
revealed  that  poorly  planned  road 
systems  and  the  promiscuous  use  of 
smaller  stream  channels  as  skid  trails 
result  in  a high  rate  of  erosion  and 
consequent  siltation  of  the  stream 
channel. 

Like  Pennsylvania’s  remote  moun- 
tain creeks,  the  North  Carolina  stream 
has  low  fertility  and  small  reproduc- 
tion of  stream  bottom  organisms. 
Because  of  the  dependence  of  trout  on 
stream-produced  organisms  for  food, 
siltation,  which  reduces  the  already 
low  numbers  of  stream  organisms,  has 
a harmful  effect  on  the  trout  popula- 


Stream  improvement  devices,  such  as  this  jack  dam,  will  aerate  streams  and  provide  cool,  deep  pools  for  gamefish. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Soil  erosion  on  agricultural  land 
such  as  this  severely  eroded 
field  continues  to  be  a problem  in 
Pennsylvania.  Landowners  can 
control  erosion  by  initiating  con- 
servation practices  on  their 
properties.  Photo  courtesy  SCS. 
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tion. 

The  study  concludes  that  “Where 
important  fishery  values  are  involved, 
it  is  imperative  that  skid  trails  and 
road  systems  be  carefully  located  and 
constructed.” 

One  of  the  nation’s  well-known 
trout  fly  fishing  creeks,  the  LeTort  in 
Cumberland  County,  has  been  clogged 
by  severe  sedimentation  for  years. 
“There’s  four  feet  of  siltation  in 
places,”  says  Denis  Rositer,  president 
of  the  Cumberland  Chapter  of  Trout 
Unlimited  (TU),  which  is  planning 
extensive  stream  restoration  to  remove 
the  sediment  from  badly  clogged 
areas. 

“The  basic  cause  of  siltation  in  the 
LeTort  is  poor  farming  practices  that 
don’t  leave  a buffer  strip  to  prevent 
runoff,”  Rositer  explains.  Through  the 
efforts  of  TU  and  others,  however,  a 
landowner  has  agreed  to  begin  using 
buffer  strips  as  a conservation  prac- 
tice. 

Cooperation  between  sportsmen  and 
landowners,  then,  is  an  excellent  and 
preferred  way  to  handle  pollution 
problems. 

Ironically,  siltation  of  the  LeTort 
created  thick  growths  of  elodea  and 
other  aquatic  vegetation  which  con- 
tributed to  the  large  supply  of  sow 
bugs  and  shrimp  that  trout  eat.  But  — 
this  vegetation,  which  will  be  reduced 
in  TU’s  restoration  project,  also  traps 
large  amounts  of  silt.  Consequently, 
this  limestone  stream  is  slowly  chok- 
ing. 


The  LeTort  has  natural  trout  repro- 
duction near  its  headwaters  which 
aren’t  affected  by  accelerated  erosion. 
Elsewhere  in  the  creek,  the  siltation  is 
so  deep  that  natural  spawning  beds 
don’t  exist.  Were  it  not  for  interven- 
tion by  fishermen,  this  classic  creek 
would  have  fewer  wild  trout  and  an 
uncertain  future. 

Falling  Springs  Run  in  Franklin 
County  is  another  quaint  limestone 
trout  creek  that’s  been  degraded  by 
sedimentation  and  revived  by  ener- 
getic anglers.  Part  of  the  problem 
here.  Jack  Miller  says,  occurred  when 
the  banks  of  a cow  pasture  became 
trampled,  causing  a lot  of  silt.  This 
particular  stretch  of  water  was  unfit 
for  fish  until  stream  improvement 
devices  — stone  and  log  deflectors  — 
were  built  under  the  auspices  of  the 
area  TU  chapter  to  alleviate  siltation. 
As  a result,  the  stream  is  cleaner  and 
there  is  natural  trout  reproduction. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Ben  Learner, 
of  Perry  County,  hasn’t  performed  any 
definitive  sedimentation  studies  on  the 
Juniata  River,  but  he’s  observed  the 
river  for  years  and  believes  siltation 
may  cause  a collapse  in  the  river’s 
smallmouth  bass  population  if  there’s 
a severe  rain  during  the  ten-day 
spawning  season.  He  notes  that  in 
certain  years  anglers  catch  more  six- 
to  seven-inch  smallmouth,  indicating  a 
successful  spawn  the  previous  spring. 
But  other  years,  following  storms 
during  the  spawning  season,  fewer 
yearlings  are  caught,  indicating  that 


something,  sedimentation  perhaps,  in- 
terfered with  reproduction. 

A similiar  observation  was  made  by 
Richard  St.  Pierre,  a U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  biologist  at  Harris- 
burg. He  was  involved  in  an  informal 
study  of  the  James  River  in  Virginia 
where  shad  spawn.  He  says,  “We  knew 
there  was  a large  channel  dredging 
operation,  so  we  noted  its  effects  on 
shad  spawn.  We  used  plankton  nets 
below  and  above  the  discharge  and 
found  shad  larvae  above  but  nothing 
below.  You  can  infer  certain  things  - 
such  as  they  were  smothered  or  moved 
out  of  that  area.  Fish  are  pretty  smart: 
they’ll  move  away  from  adverse  condi- 
tions.” 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, DER,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  county  conservation  dis- 
tricts are  all  working  to  control  sedi- 
mentation. Even  so,  there  is  plenty  of 
man-caused  accelerated  soil  erosion 
with  sediment  reducing  the  quality  of 
our  waters. 

Unacceptable  amounts  of  sedimen- 
tation need  not  continue.  Soil  conser- 
vation practices  usually  prevent  severe 
erosion  and  technical  assistance  is 
available  through  conservation  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  state  to  everyone 
who  cares  about  proper  land  use.  For 
those  who  don't  care,  there  are  laws 
that  an  informed  public  can  insist  be 
enforced.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that 
this  subtle  pollution  can  be  controlled 
and  that  nothing  but  man's  negligence 
allows  it  to  persist. 
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The  Boating  Rules  of  lO’s,  3’s  And  4’s 


RULES  OF  10’s 

10  seconds  to  make  a life 
or  death  decision  upon  sud- 
den, unexpected  immersion. 

10  feet  is  the  average 
distance  from  safety  that 
most  drownings  occur. 

10  minutes  is  the  average 
minimum  time  that  a full  suit 
of  hunting  clothing  will  sup- 
port a nonpanicked  person 
in  the  water  without  a PFD 

10-to-1  are  the  approxi- 
mate odds  the  spring  or  fall 
fisherman/hunter  has  in  dy- 
ing from  a boating  accident 
compared  to  the  summer 
recreational  boater. 

RULES  OF  3’s 

3 modes  of  death  in  the 
water: 

1.  Some  drowning  vic- 
tims die  from  suffocation 
(dry  drowning). 

2.  Some  drowning  vic- 
tims die  from  hypothermia 
(exposure). 

3.  Some  drowning  vic- 
tims die  from  the  displace- 
ment of  air  by  water  in  their 
lungs.  Almost  all  drowning 
victims  die  from  their  own 
ignorance  and/or  panic. 
(There  are  very  few  “acts  of 
God’’  or  unconscious  drown- 


Courtesy  US  Coast  Guard 


ings). 

3 ways  that  alcohol  or 
drugs  kill  boaters: 

1.  They  drink  too  much 
beer,  or  other  alcoholic  bev- 
erages (frequently  in  the  hot 
sun),  and  impair  their  bal- 
ance. 

2.  They  stand  up  or  move 
toward  the  gunwale  to  re- 
lieve themselves  and  fall 
overboard  and/or  capsize 
the  boat. 

3.  They  become  hypo- 
thermic much  more  rapidly 
due  to  alcoholic  dilatation  of 
the  blood  vessels  once  they 
hit  cold  water;  and/or  they 
cannot  think  clearly;  they 
are  uncoordinated  and  dis- 
oriented; panic  and  drown, 
frequently  an  arm’s  length 
from  safety. 

3 reasons  why  more 
people  die  out  of  the  normal 
boating  season  (June,  July, 
August): 

1.  The  water  is  much 
colder. 

2.  There  are  far  fewer 
people  around  to  help. 

3.  The  fisherman/hunter 
who  is  the  predominate  “out 
of  season”  recreational 
water  user  does  not  think  of 
himself  as  a “recreational 
boater,”  hence  he  blocks 
out  or  ignores  the  majority 


of  the  safety  information 
directed  at  the  general  boat- 
ing public.  Additionally,  he 
has  generally  been  “doing 
his  thing”  safely  for  years. 

RULES  OF  4’s 

4 minutes  under  (without 
oxygen)  and  a person  is 
dead  or  at  least  is  perma- 
nently reduced  to  a mental 
incompetent.  This  may  not 
be  true  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  All  mammals  (including 
humans)  have  what  is  known 
as  a “diving  reflex.” 

2.  This  reflex,  normally 
involuntary,  occurs  infre- 
quently yet  it  definitely  ex- 
ists and  occasionally  is  mas- 
tered by  humans. 

3.  A person  in  dive  reflex 
looks  dead,  yet  is  very  much 
alive. 

4.  Recently,  presumed 
drowning  victims  of  all  ages, 
sizes,  sexes,  and  races  who 
have  been  completely  un- 
derwater for  as  long  as  38 
minutes,  have  been  revived 
with  no  ill  effects. 

4 suggestions  for  resusci- 
tation/revival of  a drowning 
victim: 

1.  Treat  as  alive,  insulate 
from  environment,  take  to  a 


hospital  and  rewarm. 

2.  Apply  moist  warm  air 
inhalation  or  rescue  breath- 
ing to  all  victims. 

3.  Use  CPR  (Cardiopul- 
monary Resuscitation). 

4.  Treat  all  near  drown- 
ings as  serious,  take  victim 
to  a hospital  fast. 

4 rules  for  dealing  with 
hypothermia  (body  core 
heat  loss)  in  the  water: 

1.  Minimize  movements. 

2.  Assume  the  “HELP” 
(Heat  Escape  Lessening  Po- 
sition) position. 

3.  Don’t  swim. 

4.  Don’t  remove  clothing. 

4 suggestions  for  dealing 

with  hypothermia  out  of  the 
water: 

1.  Insulate  hypothermia 
victims  from  the  environ- 
ment. 

2.  Attempt  to  warm  core 
of  victim. 

3.  Rewarm  slowly,  treat- 
ing victim  gently. 

4.  Get  victim  to  a hospital 
as  soon  as  possible. 

4 suggestions  to  prevent 
drowning: 

1.  Learn  to  swim  or  to 
float. 

2.  Wear  a PFD. 

3.  Don’t  panic. 

4.  Don’t  go  in  the  water 
alone. 


All  it  takes  for  a summer  of  boating  fun  is 

THE  COMMON  SENSE  APPROACH 


by  Virgil  Chambers, 


Boating  Education  Specialist 
Bureau  of  Waterways 

/\s  a recreational  pastime,  boating 
is  a relatively  safe  sport.  Compared  to 
the  number  of  boaters  — including 
hunters  and  fishermen  (who  use  boats 
but  don’t  consider  themselves  such) 
and  the  canoeists  — accidents  are 
really  at  a minimum.  Needless  to  say, 
the  types  of  boating  accidents  that 
receive  the  most  concern  are  those 
that  involve  a death.  Not  surprising  is 
that  victims  of  most  boating  accidents 
die  not  because  of  the  impact  of  a 
collision,  or  the  burns  of  a fire  or 
explosion,  but  because  they  drown. 
Putting  it  another  way,  over  85%  of 
the  boating  fatalities  occur  because 
the  victims  were  in  the  water 
unprepared. 

This  “sudden  drowning  syndrome,” 
or  disappearance  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  results  because  typically 
one  or  more  of  the  following  was  true: 
the  victim  was  not  wearing  a personal 
flotation  device;  the  victim  was 
involved  in  the  overuse  of  alcohol  or 
similar  harmful  drugs;  the  victim  was 
thrown  into  cold  water  (under  70°F). 
The  boating  accident  reports  easily 
reflect  the  personal  flotation  device 
factor  and  the  cold  water  factor. 
However,  the  use  of  alcohol  doesn’t 
always  appear  as  clearly.  The  reasons 
for  this  may  vary.  The  other 
occupants  of  the  boat  may  indicate 
there  was  drinking  — but  no  one  was 
drunk.  Or  the  victim’s  family  may 
rightfully  say,  “Look  he  is  dead,  he 
drowned,  let  him  rest!” 

There  are  other  characteristics 
common  to  boating  fatalities  besides 
the  ones  already  mentioned.  For 
example,  fatalities  occur  mostly  with 
the  smaller  (16  feet  and  under)  boats 
with  no  motor,  or  with  motors  under 
ten  (10)  horsepower.  The  victims  tend 
to  be  males  with  an  appreciable 
amount  of  experience  in  their  type  of 
activity  — fishing,  hunting,  canoeing, 
or  some  other  water-related  sport.  In 
summary,  boating  fatalities  tend  to 
happen  to  experienced  boaters  in  a 
small  nonpowered  or  low-powered 


So  you  think  these  photos  were  rigged,  right?  You  think  the  actors  in  this 
scenario  were  water-wise  PFC  personnel,  and  the  whole  thing  was  pulled  off  in 
warm,  shallow  water,  right?  You’re  right!  And  you  say  this  could  never 
happen  to  you,  unexpectedly,  in  deep  cold  water,  right?  Wrong,  wrong,  wrong! 
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It's  difficult  to  convince  veterans  of  many  safe  boating  seasons  ( who  observed  common 

sense  rules!)  that  boating  is  anything  but  fun! 


craft,  involved  in  an  activity  (usually 
fishing  or  canoeing)  on  cold  water. 
The  victim  frequently  is  a poor 
swimmer  not  wearing  a PFD  and  has 
consumed  some  alcoholic  beverages 
before  or  while  engaged  in  a water- 
related  activity. 

No  boater  wants  to  be  involved  in  a 
boating  accident  or  have  anyone  on 
his  craft  drown.  With  this  being  true, 
how  difficult  would  it  be  to  see  that  all 
passengers  of  your  boat  don  a PFD 
and  save  the  drinking  for  the  beach  or 
shore  where  the  risk  factor  may  be 
less  of  a problem? 

Most  boating  fatalities  can  easily 
be  prevented  if  the  person  or  persons 


involved  simply  stop  and  think,  about 
the  possible  undesirable  outcome  of 
the  potentially  dangerous  activity  in 
which  they  are  involved.  Accidents  do 
not  just  happen.  More  than  we  would 
like  to  admit  they  are  arranged.  We 
set  up  and  participate  in  a chain  of 
events  that  ends  up  in  a boating 
fatality.  We  continually  boat  in  cold 
water,  with  no  knowledge  of 
hypothermia;  we  continually  carry  the 
six-pack  aboard  that  less  than  stable 
craft;  we  continually  neglect  to  wear 
that  PFD  or  float  coat;  and, 
unfortunately,  we  routinely  expect  to 
get  away  with  it. 

In  some  instances,  accident  victims 


had  planned  for  emergencies  in 
advance  — and  responded  to  that 
planning  — but  found  to  their  dismay 
that  their  planning  hadn’t  quite  gone 
far  enough.  For  example,  when  you 
purchase  a PFD  for  your  boat,  you  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  when  you  stow  them  under 
the  seats  and  don’t  even  take  them  out 
of  the  plastic  bags  to  try  them  on  for 
proper  fit  or  adjustment,  you  have  not 
completed  the  first  step  necessary  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  purchase. 

It  all  boils  down  to  one  thing  — 
being  safety  conscious  before  going 
afloat.  Many  of  the  warnings  I have 
stated:  wear  a PFD,  don’t  booze  and 


Each  year  brings  new  water-skiers  to  our  waterways.  Adherence  to  established  and 
accepted  safety  procedures  is  sound  advice. 


Checking  your  safety  devices  and 
making  certain  they’re  readily 
available  before  launching  greatly 
increases  your  chance  of  a 
fun-filled  day  on  our  waterways. 


boat,  and  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
cold  water,  are  taken  as  no  more  than 
passing  ideas.  Most  people  feel  that 
safety  is  a message  for  the  other  guy. 
“It  will  never  happen  to  me.”  These 
are  brave  words.  Maybe  statistics  do 
show  the  odds  are  in  our  favor  and  the 
chances  of  a fatality  are  slim.  Only  29 
people  out  of  the  estimated  1 ,000,000 
boaters  had  fatal  boating  accidents 
last  year.  But  is  there  anyway  to  tell 
next  year?  The  safety-minded  boater 
has  a myriad  of  worries.  The  do’s  and 
don’ts  of  boating  safety  could 
seemingly  throw  a wet  blanket  on  the 
fun  of  boating.  NOT  SO!  Look  at  a 
list  of  boating  safety  messages  one  at 


Boat-in  campers  load  firewood  for 
transport  to  campsite.  Make 
certain  your  load  is  well  within 
your  boat’s  capacity  limit. 
Most  important  on  smaller  craft! 


a time. 

1)  Wear  a Coast  Guard-approved 
personal  flotation  device 

2)  Keep  a good  lookout 

3)  Observe  the  rules-of-the-road 

4)  Don’t  overload  the  boat 

5)  Keep  a balanced  load 

6)  Check  the  weather  forecast 
before  getting  underway 

7)  If  swamped  or  capsized,  stay 
with  the  boat 

8)  Carry  gasoline  for  the  outboard 
in  an  acceptable  safety 
container 

9)  Don’t  stand  in  a small  boat 

They’re  all  telling  you  the  same 

thing:  use  common  sense  when  on  the 


water.  If  you  feel  it’s  dangerous  it 
probably  is,  so  why  do  it? 

The  waterways  in  Pennsylvania 
offer  an  open  invitation  to  all  types  of 
boating  opportunities  to  match  almost 
any  recreational  desire.  But, 
remember  a boater  should  be  aware  of 
the  eventual  outcome  of  his  actions 
and  realize  that  accidents  result  from 
a long-standing  chain  of 
circumstances  or  modes  of  behavior. 
When  you  boat,  boat  wisely  and 
courteously.  In  this  way  you  will  be 
boating  safely,  helping  to  prevent  that 
ever-present  possibility  of  changing 
that  boating  outing  into  a boating 
tragedy. 
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PART  OF  THE  SERVICE  — 

We  had  heavy  rainfall  on  September  6th 
of  last  year.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  I was  called  by  the  State  Police  and 
informed  that  two  young  boys  were 
stranded  on  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna 
River,  near  the  Standing  Stone  Bridge.  I 
was  asked  if  my  patrol  boat  was  ready  for 
use  and  I replied  that  it  was.  I picked  up 
Deputy  Bob  Karpauitz  and  proceeded  to 
the  scene  where  we  met  a State  Policeman. 
We  launched  the  boat.  Deputy  Karpauitz 
boarded  the  boat  and  proceeded  upstream 
to  the  island  where  I could  see  the  two 
fishermen  that  were  stranded  getting  into 
the  boat. 

As  Karpauitz  was  approaching  the  shore 
he  shouted  that  these  two  “boys”  had 
really  aged  since  we  had  received  the  call. 
You  see,  they  were  in  their  fifties!  These 
two  fishermen  were  floating  from  To- 
wanda  to  Tunkhannock  and  had  pulled  the 
boat  up  on  dry  land  and  camped  overnight 
on  the  island  and  woke  up  in  the  morning 
only  to  find  the  rising  water  had  floated 
their  boat  away.  The  boat  and  motor  was 
new;  it  also  was  loaded  with  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

Searching  the  river  downstream,  the 
boat  was  found  washed  ashore  on  another 
island.  The  result:  two  happy  fishermen 
and  ever  so  thankful  with  the  free  services 
provided  by  the  Fish  Commission  which  go 
along  with  a fishing  license  and  boat  regis- 
tration. 

Willard  G.  Persun 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Bradford  County 


FUEL  ECONOMY 

Boat  manufacturers  are  busily  figuring 
ways  to  provide  more  fuel-efficient  motors 
by  providing  2-to-l  gear  ratios  for  strong 
low-end  torque,  high  thrust  kickers,  cali- 
brated carburetors,  computer-designed 
power  flow,  lower  units  for  minimum  drag, 
maximum  hydrodynamic  speed,  molded 
props,  which  are  supposed  to  decrease  fuel 
consumption,  loop-charged  and  solid  state 
ignition,  new  powerheads  that  offer  more 
displacement  to  provide  better  low-end  and 
midrange  torque,  redesigned  power  heads 
for  closer  tolerance  and  higher  efficiency. 

The  writer  appreciates  the  manufactur- 
ers’ endeavors  to  do  their  best  in  the  energy 


crisis,  but  I think  I have  a better  idea.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  afford  a new 
motor,  or  stuck  with  an  old  model,  you  can 
cut  gas  consumption  to  zero  some  of  the 
time.  Yep,  you  guessed  it:  shut  the  motor 
off  in  one  of  the  coves  in  the  lake;  drop 
anchor  or  drift  and  enjoy  nature  for  a few 
hours.  Who  knows,  you  may  see  a muskrat 
with  her  young  swimming  in  the  water  . . . 
perhaps  a beaver,  or  an  otter.  You  just 
might  see  a big  bass  or  trout,  jumping  for  a 
fly.  You  might  want  to  take  some  fishing 
equipment  along  and  give  it  a try.  Do  your 
bit  in  this  energy  crisis.  “Take  time  to 
smell  the  roses!” 


Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 


“BOATER’S  PARADISE” 

When  you  stop  to  realize  that  boats  used 
in  Pennsylvania  vary  from  canoes,  kayaks, 
rafts,  jonboats,  v-hulls,  pontoons,  etc., 
right  on  up  through  those  forty-foot  plea- 
sure boats  you  can  understand  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  really  the  boaters’  paradise. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


NO  FISH,  NO  SPARK,  NO  GAS! 

I would  like  to  relate  the  following  inci- 
dent which  happened  on  an  in-season  trout 
stocking  of  the  Clarks  Creek.  At  the  very 
first  stop  on  the  creek  and  as  the  last 
bucket  of  trout  was  put  into  the  float  box 
and  we  were  putting  the  buckets  back  on 
the  truck,  a car  sped  by  the  truck  and 
abruptly  swerved  off  the  road  and  parked. 
Out  jumped  a very  excited  man  with  rod 
and  bait  bucket  in  hand,  he  looked  at  us 
and  ran  full  speed  down  the  creek  to  the 
float  boat  and  began  fishing  very  errati- 
cally behind  the  float  box  and  the  men 
releasing  the  trout.  This  was  approxi- 
mately 1 1:00  a.m. 

Some  9 hours  later,  about  8:00  p.m., 
while  patrolling  this  same  creek,  I observed 
this  same  man  running  along  the  road 
about  4 miles  from  his  vehicle  — minus 
rod,  hat  and  shirt.  I stopped  to  see  if 
something  was  wrong  — there  was.  He  was 
mad,  upset  and  caught  no  trout  all  day. 


Here’s  what  happened.  Evidently,  when  he 
jumped  out  of  his  parked  car  that  morning 
and  ran  down  to  the  creek  to  start  fishing 
in  his  excitement  to  get  to  those  trout  he 
forgot  to  turn  off  the  ignition,  allowing  it  tc 
idle  all  day.  He  was  low  on  gas  and  wher 
he  returned  some  nine  hours  later,  he 
found  his  car  out  of  gas  and  he  had  a dead 
battery.  Amazing  what  a fish  truck  will  dc 
to  some  people! 

Jack  Stepanski 
Waterways  Patrolmar 
N/Dauphin  County 

“QUIETER  LIFE-STYLE” 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  energy  crisis 
we  have  noted  a decrease  in  power  boating 
in  southern  Lancaster  County.  There  are 
still  as  many  power  boats,  but  they  are  now 
used  differently.  More  people  are  fishing 
from  boats  either  moored  or  drifting.  Some 
people  are  anchoring  over  a nice  smooth 
bottom,  and  using  their  boat  to  swim  froir 
while  they  have  a picnic  lunch  on  board. 

I can’t  help  but  think  that  the  increase  ir 
gas  prices  may  be  forcing  us  to  take  more 
time  to  enjoy  pastoral  pursuits  and  a slow- 
er, quieter  life-style. 

Correspondingly,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  canoeing  and  sailing.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  frequent  sight  to  see  sails 
reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  Susquehan- 
na. Canoes  are  more  prevalent  and  allow 
their  users  to  slip  along  quietly,  seeing 
more  of  nature  than  possible  from  powei 
boats  as  well  as  providing  excellent  exer- 
cise for  their  occupants. 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolmar 
S/Lancaster  County 

EASY  DOES  IT  — 

While  most  anglers  use  bigger  tackle 
when  fishing  for  larger  fish  there  is  always 
the  exception  either  deliberate  or  acciden- 
tal when  an  unusually  large  fish  is  landed 
on  what  would  normally  be  considered  less 
than  adequate  gear.  Such  a case  occurred 
just  recently  with  Dr.  Robert  Rawdon 
(from  Lewistown)  while  he  was  fishing  the 
Juniata  River.  He  was  using  ultralight 
fishing  tackle  in  hopes  of  catching  a few 
smallmouth  bass.  While  casting  one  of  the 
new  “naturalized”  lures  in  the  waters  just 
below  Lewistown  he  became  “snagged”  on 
the  bottom.  After  a few  tugs  on  the  line  it 
began  to  move  out  into  deeper  water.  A few 
moments  later  a big  musky  jumped  out  of 
the  water  with  the  lure  firmly  hooked  in  its 
mouth.  Doc  Rawdon  fought  the  fish  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  knowing  that  at  any 
time  it  was  going  to  break  his  line  and 
escape  for  sure.  He  finally  landed  the  big 
fish  without  a gaff  or  net.  The  fish 
measured  44'/2  inches  and  weighed  over 
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twenty  pounds,  and  it  was  caught  and 
Handed  on  4-pound-test  line  with  no  steel 
leader!  This  is  another  indication  that  a 
little  patience,  skill  and  some  luck  can 
sometimes  take  the  place  of  heavy  terminal 
tackle  when  going  after  the  big  fish. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin/Juniata  Counties 


BOATING  AT  BELTZVILLE  — 

Lying  so  close  to  the  Northeast  Exten- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  not  far 
from  1-80,  1-81,  or  Route  22  (1-78),  Beltz- 
ville Lake  has  always  provided  safe  boating 
for  at  least  9 to  10  months  of  the  year  in 
some  years.  Park  figures  indicate  boating 
activity  in  all  twelve  months,  depending 
upon  ice  conditions.  Even  in  1979,  when  it 
would  seem  a drop  in  boating  should  have 
occurred  due  to  gas  availability  problems, 
state  park  usage  figures  indicate  an 
increase  of  over  7,500  boaters  over  the 
1 978  figures.  In  the  eight  years  since  its 
opening  on  April  15,  1972,  Beltzville  Lake 
has  shown  a steady  rise  in  usage  figures  of 
all  types,  based  on  park  estimates. 

F.  W.  Ohlsen 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Carbon  County 


BIG  FISH  — LIGHT  TACKLE 

While  working  at  the  Fish  Commission 
exhibit  at  the  spring  sports  show  in  the 
Kingston  Armory,  a young  man  came  up  to 
me  and  informed  me  that  just  a short  time 
ago  he  had  caught  a huge  fish  through  the 
ice  on  a tip-up,  with  a small  shiner  as  bait. 
He  asked  me  if  I would  help  him  identify 
it.  I told  him  to  bring  it  in  and  we  would 
take  a look. 

When  he  brought  the  fish  back  to  me, 
there  were  many  loud  gasps  of  amazement 
from  the  huge  crowd  that  was  attending 
the  show.  The  fish  was  a northern  pike, 
39i/4"  long,  1 7 1/2"  girth,  and  although  we 
had  no  scale,  I would  judge  the  fish  (from 
measurements)  to  be  at  least  25  pounds. 
Because  of  the  obvious  dangers  in  fishing 
the  river  through  the  ice,  we  do  not  readily 
promote  the  popularity  of  it.  However,  if 
done  with  great  regard  for  safety,  there  are 
a lot  of  nice  fish  to  be  caught  there  as  well 
as  our  lakes  and  ponds.  The  lucky  fisher- 
man who  will  receive  a nice  certificate  of 
award  from  the  Fish  Commission  for  his 
citation  class  catch  is:  22-year-old  Dave 
Kinney.  Good  work,  Dave!  I theorized  that 
the  large  northern  got  into  the  river  from 
one  of  our  nearby  stocked  lakes. 

Claude  M.  Neifert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Luzerne  County 


TOO  “HOT”  SPOT! 

I guess  some  guys  just  don’t  get  as 
serious  about  fishing  as  others.  For 
instance,  one  evening  while  on  boat  patrol 
at  Raystown  Lake  I checked  three  fisher- 
men in  a small  boat  fishing  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  All  were  using  floats 
with  about  three  feet  of  line  and  hooks 
baited  with  worms.  I asked  if  they  were 
having  any  luck  and  their  reply  was,  “Not 
one  bit.” 

I quickly  figured  they  were  strangers  to 
the  area  and  suggested  they  try  fishing 
around  some  cover  nearer  the  shoreline  in 
about  20  feet  of  water.  I pointed  out  that 
they  were  now  in  150  feet  of  water  and 
probably  wouldn’t  have  much  luck  in  deep 
water  using  floats  since  the  surface 
temperature  was  quite  high  and  most  fish 
would  be  uncomfortable  in  such  warm 
temperatures. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  men  quipped, 
“This  warm  surface  water  ain’t  doing 
much  to  cool  off  our  beer,  either,  and  it’s 
making  me  a bit  uncomfortable,  too!” 

James  T.  Valentine 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Huntingdon  County 


COLORFUL  EVENT 

Last  year  the  Flaming  Foliage  Fish 
Float  was  held  in  October  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  between 
Sayre  and  Ulster  in  Bradford  County.  It 
was  a one-day  event,  and  over  thirty  boats 
participated.  Top  prize  of  over  $200.00 
was  taken  with  a 38-inch  northern  pike. 
This  year  it  will  be  a two-day  event  and  the 
prizes  will  be  larger  and  there  will  be  more 
of  them.  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see 
nearly  100  boats  registered. 

Willard  G.  Persun 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Bradford  County 


QUESTIONABLE  — 

The  extraordinary  warm  winter  we  are 
experiencing  makes  one  have  a little 
concern  for  the  various  species  of  reptiles 
and  amphibians  now  in  hibernation  await- 
ing spring.  Will  this  relative  warmth  trig- 
ger these  animals  to  emerge  too  soon  only 
to  fall  victim  to  a cold  snap?  While  not  too 
much  is  known  concerning  what  brings 
about  hibernation  and  the  animals’  emer- 
gence from  this  state,  year  after  year, 
many  experts  feel  the  actual  length  of  the 
days  and  not  temperature  is  a major 
contributor.  If  this  is  the  case,  their  reap- 
pearance this  spring  should  be  uneventful. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin/Juniata  Counties 


NO  FLOUNDER? 

I had  an  interesting  conversation  with  an 
older  fellow  while  stocking  Stover’s  Dam 
today.  We  were  stocking  trophy  size 
palomino  trout  when  he  said  that  he 
wished  the  Fish  Commission  would  stock 
lobsters.  Tongue-in-cheek,  I told  him  that  I 
would  get  right  on  it.  Hearing  this,  the  old 
man  said  he  would  also  like  some  scallops! 

Bill  Snyder 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Lebanon/S.  Dauphin  Counties 


HARDLY! 

I recently  received  a call  from  a gentle- 
man and  his  question  was  this:  he  wanted 
to  know  if  he  needed  a license  for  his  power 
ice  auger  and  where  he  could  get  one. 

Edward  W.  Brown 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clearfield  County 


SOME  TRAINING! 

While  on  patrol,  two  of  my  deputies 
heard  someone  shooting  a small  caliber 
rifle  in  a streamside  woods.  Upon  investi- 
gating they  found  two  adults  and  a boy 
target  practicing.  The  target  was  a man’s 
shirt  and  pair  of  trousers  stuffed  with  trash 
and  hanging  in  a tree.  The  target  was  made 
to,  and  did  resemble  a human  being. 

Kerry  L.  Messerle 

Coordinator  of 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen 


NO  TAKERS! 

I like  to  fish  for  bass  using  stone  catfish 
for  bait.  Stonecats  are  diminutive  members 
of  the  catfish  family  that  live  in  clean  rock 
and  gravel  bottom  streams.  They  are 
nocturnal  and  very  hard  to  obtain.  About 
the  only  way  to  get  them  is  to  seine  for 
them  at  night.  This  can  sometimes  lead  to 
complications:  falling  down  in  cold,  stony 
creeks  (about  twice  each  night);  broken 
flashlights  from  falling  down  in  cold,  stony 
creeks  (regularly);  watersnakes  in  seine 
(about  once  a year);  boots  torn  on  unseen 
barbed  wire  (regularly);  eel  in  hip  boot 
(once  in  a lifetime);  mosquito  bites 
(always);  catfish  stings  (at  least  one  for 
each  bait  obtained). 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  1 still  use 
stonecats  for  bait.  But,  for  some  reason,  no 
one  will  accompany  me  more  than  a couple 
of  times  to  catch  them. 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Lancaster  County 
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THE  ANGLER  S NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Those  smacking  sounds 

heard  in  the  evening  around  lily  beds 
should  not  make  your  blood  pressure  rise 
too  high.  These  are  the  sounds  of  bluegills 
taking  insects  from  the  bottoms  or  around 
the  edges  of  the  lily  leaves. 

Worm  rods,  so  often  written  about  and 

advertised  for  bass  fishing,  are  nothing 
more  than  rods  much  stiffer  than  the  aver- 
age, usually  six  and  one-half  or  seven  feet 
long,  which  are  good  for  controlling  fish 
hooked  among  weeds  and  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  water.  They  are  poor  tools  for 
very  light  lures,  however. 

To  fish  for  trout  in  waters  too  big  for  a 

fly  rod,  try  an  ultralight  spinning  outfit 
with  weighted  streamers,  wet  flies  or 
nymphs.  A five-foot  rod  and  a small  spin- 
ning reel  filled  with  four-pound-test  line 
will  handle  beautifully. 

Weeds  with  leaves  and  stems  protruding 

above  the  water  surface  are  good  spots  for 
bass.  The  leaves  give  the  bass  cover  and 
protection,  often  just  as  effectively  as  a 
rock  or  other  obstruction  would,  so  bass 
hold  in  this  type  of  cover. 

Bass  surface  bugs  made  from  deer  hair 

should  be  treated  with  a flotant  before  they 
are  used.  A water-logged  bug  will  not 
perform  properly  and  will  cause  even  the 
best  floating  line  to  sink. 

A tiny  jig,  suspended  under  a little  bobber 

or  float  and  allowed  to  drift  over  weeds  and 
sunken  brush,  with  an  occasional  very  light 
twitch  of  the  rod,  is  a fine  lure  for  crappies, 
bluegills  and  even  bass. 


Fish  close  to  the  bottom  with  trout  spin- 
ning lures.  They  are  not  effective  on  or 
near  the  surface,  even  when  trout  are  feed- 
ing on  the  surface,  for  then  the  fish  are 
concentrating  on  insects. 


Don’t  just  toss  a fish  back  into  the  water 

when  you  release  it.  That  rough  treatment 
could  prove  fatal,  particularly  for  a big 
one.  Hold  the  fish  gently  in  your  hands 
until  it  swims  away  under  its  own  power. 
With  a big  fish,  move  it  gently  back  and 
forth  in  the  water.  That  will  move  water 
into  its  mouth  and  out  its  gills  and  help  it  to 
recover. 


Hook  a stone  catfish  bait  through  the 

very  outer  edges  of  its  lips,  from  bottom  to 
top.  A hook  inserted  in  the  flesh,  even  a 
short  distance  back  of  the  lip  edges,  is 
likely  to  kill  the  bait. 

It  pays  to  have  at  least  a general  knowl- 
edge of  the  insects  native  to  the  trout 
streams  you  fish.  Use  flies  that  imitate 
them  when  you  do  not  see  trout  feeding, 
whether  you  fish  dry  flies  or  wet. 

Try  an  occasional  cast  of  a surface  lure 

right  against  the  shore,  even  in  water  only 
a couple  of  inches  deep.  Fish  of  surprising 
proportions  sometimes  prowl  this  water  in 
search  of  food,  especially  at  night. 

Catching  walleyes  with  lures  when  they 

are  in  water  20  or  more  feet  deep  is  tough, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  work  lures  properly  at 
that  depth.  Jigs  are  the  exception,  of 
course.  Minnows  are  excellent  baits  in  such 
depths  — so  are  large  night  crawlers. 

Don’t  quit  fishing  if  a gusty  wind  springs 

up  and  makes  it  hard  to  cast  a fly.  This 
same  wind  also  has  two  benefits:  it  ruffles 
the  water  surface  and  makes  the  fish  less 
spooky,  and  it  blows  land  insects  from 
trees,  weeds  and  grass  onto  the  water 
surface  close  to  the  shores. 

Silver  spoons  and  those  painted  in  red 

and  white,  or  in  frog  finish,  are  top  north- 
ern pike  lures. 


A short  rod  is  not  good  for  fly  fishing 

from  a boat,  when  the  angler  should  be 
sitting  down  for  safety’s  sake.  A long  rod, 
about  nine  feet,  gives  the  angler  better  line 
control  and  enables  him  to  make  longer 
casts. 

Trout  often  cruise  in  very  shallow  water 

in  the  evening.  They  can  be  caught  if  the 
angler  approaches  the  spot  with  great  care, 
casts  delicately,  and  uses  a long,  fine- 
pointed  leader  and  a lightly  dressed  dry 

fly- 

A good  leader  for  bass  fly  rod  fishing  is 

one  of  nine  foot  length,  with  a butt  of  15 
pounds  test  (.021)  tapered  to  a tippet  of 
OX,  or  about  four  pounds  test.  The  body  of 
the  leader  should  be  made  of  stiff  nylon, 
and  the  tippet  of  soft  monofilament. 

Much  is  made  of  trout  and  bass  lures 

named  for  natural  foods  of  fish.  But  some 
also  have  names  that  are  strictly  odd-ball. 
Three  such  are  the  Wooly  Bugger  (top), 
the  Goofus  Bug  (center),  and  the  Sofa 
Pillow  (bottom).  Despite  their  odd  names, 
they  catch  trout  and  bass. 


Smallmouth  bass,  even  real  lunkers, 

prefer  small  lures. 

Surface  plugs  that  churn  up  the  most 

water  and  that  make  the  greatest  distur- 
bances are  best  for  northern  pike. 

Casting  a plug  farther  than  50  feet  won’t 

usually  catch  more  fish,  but  it  can  have 
four  bad  results:  excessively  long  line  will 
be  hard  to  control;  reeling  in  long  casts  will 
be  tiring;  the  number  of  casts  made  in  a 
given  time  will  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
50  percent,  and  the  long  line  is  likely  to 
develop  excessive  slack  that  will  make  it 
difficult,  or  often  impossible,  to  set  the 
hooks  in  a striking  fish. 
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LEGISLA  TIVE  CRACKDOWN 


.Although  Mount  St.  Helens  and  Three  Mile  Island  are  more 
dramatic  and  catch  the  public  attention,  very  little  focus  has  been 
drawn,  except  in  a few  local  instances,  to  hazardous  waste.  Unless  you 
live  close  to  Love  Canal,  New  York,  or  watch  “60  Minutes,”  you  are 
not  subjected  to  the  kind  of  public  outcry  that  eventually  draws  people  like  Jane  Fonda  out  of 
the  woodwork  to  protest  a much  more  dangerous  situation  than  volcanoes  and  one  nuclear 
accident. 

The  chemical  industry  produced  some  35  million  tons  of  hazardous  waste  in  1979  alone, 
and  with  few  tough  regulations  covering  the  disposal  of  these  materials  balanced  against  the 
health  hazards,  we  feel  that  these  wastes  affect  millions  of  persons  now  and  those  affected 
will  increase  manyfold  in  the  near  future.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  doing  an  adequate  job,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  protect  the  public  against  toxic 
wastes. 

There  are  probably  close  to  100  thousand  hazardous  waste  dumpsites  in  the  country  now, 
and  only  30  to  50  thousand  of  these  are  known  to  federal  and  state  governments.  Illegal 
dumpsites  exist  in  many  places,  usually  not  known.  No  attempt  was  made  to  even  keep  track 
of  the  hazardous  wastes  or  the  dumpsites  until  1976  under  the  Federal  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  Materials  like  Kepone  and  Mirex  that  had  been 
manufactured  legally  by  the  Nease  Chemical  Company  in  State  College,  but  disposed  of  in 
an  unsatisfactory  manner,  have  kept  anglers  from  enjoying  trout  fishing  on  the  legendary 
Spring  Creek  in  Centre  County  for  almost  three  years.  Certainly,  pesticide  residues  are  the 
most  persistent  and  troublesome  chemicals,  but  solvents  and  heavy  metals  are  other  examples 
of  problem  chemicals.  The  adverse  health  effects  on  people  and  animals  have  already  been 
demonstrated  at  the  Love  Canal,  and  in  Louisiana  and  Iowa. 

Pennsylvania’s  General  Assembly,  in  a statesmanlike  posture,  passed  House  Bill  1840  on 
July  1,  1980  by  a slim  margin.  This  amends  the  Solid  Waste  Management  Act,  but  actually 
establishes  a Pennsylvania  Hazardous  Waste  Facilities  Plan  and  calls  for  the  development  of 
an  inventory  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  hazardous  waste,  both  generated  and  disposed  of 
within  the  Commonwealth,  projects  these  quantities  over  the  next  20  years,  and  provides  a 
mechanism  to  establish  hazardous  waste  facility  sites.  Our  hats  are  off  to  the  House  and 
Senate  who  carried  this  legislation  through  to  fruition  and  we  look  forward  to  stringent 
implementation. 

The  chemical  industry  needs  a conscience  — they  develop  more  goodies  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  the  volume  and  nature  of  these  products  is  frightening.  The  world  is 
growing  smaller  day  by  day,  and  there  are  very  few  places  left  to  hide  from  the  effects  of 
man’s  greed  and  ignorance. 

The  only  course  left  is  to  take  care  of  this  planet  on  which  we  depend  far  better  than  we  are 
doing  now. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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GIVE  ‘EM  A CHANCE! 

As  a catfish  myself,  1 would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Leo  A.  Bressler  for  his  recent 
article  (March  ’80  issue  of  the  Angler)  “A 
Fish  Is  A Fish  Is  A Fish.”  I,  too,  hate  being 
called  “Mud  Cat”  and  my  neighbor,  “Al- 
vin Carpis,”  certainly  isn't  “trash.” 

Please  don’t  cut  me  down.  It’s  hard 
enough  living  on  a diet  of  a couple  of 
crayfish  a day  (which  is  all  I can  find  some 
days  in  these  garbage-strewn  waters). 
Those  “gamefish”  as  you  “fishermen”  call 
them,  don’t  realize  just  how  lucky  they 
really  are. 

All  1 ask  is  for  you  anglers  to  give  me 
and/or  some  of  my  fish  buddies  a chance 
at  doing  battle.  You  just  might  like  the 
results! 

Long  John  Catfish 
Chartiers  Creek 
Houston,  Pa. 


LOVES  TO  FISH! 

After  reading  “A  Fish  is  a Fish  is  a 
Fish”  by  Leo  A.  Bressler  in  the  March 
edition  of  your  magazine,  1 immediately 
agreed.  All  fish  should  be  treated  equally. 
Sure,  people  like  to  catch  trout  and  bass 
more  than  carp  and  catfish,  but  you  just 
can’t  ignore  them.  Most  people  (like  me) 
would  just  get  the  biggest  kick  out  of 
catching  any  fish.  1 mean  I love  to  fish  and 
I’m  after  anything  that  will  swallow  or  bite 
my  hook. 

Tom  Olczak 
New  Brighton 

Attaboy,  Tom,  we’re  with  you  . . . and 
“Long  John”  . . . and  Leo.  Ed. 


UNEXPECTED  TROPHY  — 

My  husband.  Dean,  and  I enjoy  your 
magazine  very  much.  We  especially  took 
interest  in  your  February  issue  by  Dave 
Wolf  on  the  “Valley  of  Poe.”  We  have  an 
experience  we  would  like  to  share  with  you 
about  Poe  Valley  Dam. 

It  was  a chilly  weekend  and,  being  dry 
fly  and  nymph  fishermen,  we  hadn’t  any 
luck  fishing  on  Penns  Creek.  So,  we 
decided  to  rent  a boat  and  try  our  luck  on 


Poe  Valley  Dam.  We  fished  quite  a while 
when  suddenly  something  attacked  my 
husband’s  lure.  It  was  big  and  we  couldn’t 
see  what  kind  of  fish  it  was  till  we  got  it  in 
the  boat.  It  was  a chain  pickerel  weighing 
close  to  five  pounds  and  measuring  24 
inches  in  length.  It  was  a trophy  fish 
winning  my  husband  an  award  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  We  are 
presently  having  it  mounted. 

I just  wanted  to  share  our  fun  with  you 
and  to  let  you  know  that  Poe  Valley  is  a 
beautiful  place  to  camp  and  enjoy  nature. 
Thank  you. 

Paula  Wolfe 
Trevorton 


“KNOWS  THE  PLACE’’ 

I looked  back  at  the  September  1979 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  I turned  to  page 
27  and  read  the  story  “Falling  for  Picker- 
el.” My  father  owns  a place  where  the  man 
was  talking  about.  We  know  that  he  was 
somewhere  near  Shohola  Falls  trails  end 
where  we  go  camping  and  that’s  the  lake 
we  fish  in.  I’m  eleven-years-old  and  I’m  a 
young  girl.  I love  to  fish. 

Denise  Barnaba 
Upper  Darby 


FROM  CALIFORNIA  — 

I have  received  a gift  subscription  of  the 
Angler  last  year  from  a friend,  G.  Croiter 
from  Benton,  Pennsylvania  and  now  I am 
renewing  the  same  for  three  more  years. 

I left  Pennsylvania  a few  years  ago  and 
sorta  forgot  of  all  the  lakes,  ponds,  and 
creeks  in  the  Pocono  Mountains  and  Bucks 
County  that  I have  been  to;  and  believe  me, 
it  sure  is  a pleasure  to  read  again  and  see 
all  the  pictures  of  all  the  places  I have  been 


fishing  and  bring  back  great  memories. 

I look  forward  each  month  to  receiving 
the  Angler  and  treasure  each  copy.  Thank 
you  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 

John  Sebesian 
Canoga  Park,  California 


“PERFECT  RECORD” 

A long  time  ago  I saw  the  enclosed 
insect  table  in  a sports  magazine.  It  came 
in  handy  to  use  during  trout  season. 
Perhaps  your  readers  will  find  it  handy 
also.  Use  it  if  you  see  fit  to. 

I’m  67  years  old  now  and  last  year 
bought  a lifetime  license.  This  ended  a 
perfect  record.  No  fishing  license  was  ever 
missed  from  the  time  I was  a young  fellow 
and  had  to  purchase  one.  Keep  up  the 
information  in  your  magazine  and  let’s 
have  an  increase  on  the  size  limit  of  bass. 

John  A.  Minnich 
Lyndell 

Thank  you,  John,  but  we  didn’t  print  the 
table  because  of  the  possibility  of  copyright 
infringement.  Most  magazines  are  copy- 
righted and,  since  you  didn't  give  us  the 
source,  we  could  not  use  it.  Ed. 


TRUE?  SO  HE  SAYS! 

I have  a fishing  story  I just  have  to  tell. 
My  brother,  Jim,  brother.  Gene,  cousin, 
Forrest,  and  I went  fishing  at  Harveys 
Lake  the  first  day  of  bass  fishing  in  1979. 
We  fished  all  night  from  shore  and  caught 
some  nice  12-  to  17-inch  bass  all  night. 
Well,  we  moved  the  car  down  the  lake,  and 
the  only  spot  open  to  park  was  one  foot 
from  the  water’s  edge.  At  7:00  in  the 
morning  my  cousin  called  me  and  said  he 
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had  a big  one  on  his  pole.  I ran  down 
...  we  had  no  net.  I laid  my  belly  on  the 
dock  and  bent  down  to  “lip”  the  bass.  I got 
the  fish  and  it  was  nice,  about  6 to  7 
pounds.  My  cousin  asked  for  it  and  I said, 
“Come  off  the  dock  away  from  the  water 
and  you  can  have  your  fish.”  Well,  he 
came  to  the  car  and  I gave  him  the  fish. 
We  all  got  together  and  were  looking  at  the 
fish.  It  was  nice  for  the  wall.  My  two 
brothers  went  back  to  fishing  and  I went  to 
the  trunk  of  my  car  for  bait.  My  cousin  put 
his  fish  on  the  hood  of  the  car  to  measure 
it.  He  said,  “Do  you  have  a measuring  tape 
to  measure  the  fish?”  I said,  “Yes.”  Well, 
you  guessed  it.  He  left  the  fish  on  the  hood 
and  the  fish  flopped  in  the  water.  My 
cousin  jumped  in,  but  the  fish  was  gone. 
He  did  get  one  thing:  “Leaky  Boots!”  That 
is  a true  fishing  story. 

Thomas  Kline 

Wilkes-Barre 


“K.B.C.  FUND” 

Thanks  for  the  “Potter  County  Trout 
Fishing.”  Great!  Could  read  1000  pages  of 
that  history. 

Also,  I read  the  “Kinzua  Boatout  — 
Cookout  Fund”  is  down  to  $.48.  If  I had 
the  address  of  one  Don  Parrish,  I might  be 
able  to  bring  that  up  to  $.50  or  maybe  a 
whole  $1.00.  Thank  you  again. 

Clayton  Howard 
Rockville,  Md. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Don  Parrish  can 
be  reached  at  P.O.  Box  L,  Mt.  Jewett,  PA 
16740.  At  this  writing,  much  to  Don’s 
surprise,  he  has  already  received  contribu- 
tions toward  another  trip  for  the  senior 
citizens  of  his  area.  Ed. 


SHARING  — 

I just  sat  down  with  the  May  issue  of  the 
Angler  and  read  two  letters  of  fellow  an- 
glers who  have  questions;  so,  thought  I 
might  be  able  to  help  him  out. 

First,  Mr.  Nemec  on  his  question  about 
giving  old  worms  new  flavoring.  Place  the 
worms  in  a worm-proof  container  (zip  lock 
sandwich  bags  work  well)  and  add  about  2 
teaspoons  of  oil  of  Anise  (available  in  spice 
racks  of  most  larger  supermarkets).  Allow 
the  worms  to  soak  over  night  and  they  will 
be  ready  to  fish  the  next  day.  This  also 
works  to  camouflage  gas  and  motor  oil 
odors  on  plugs.  You  can  also  try  other 
flavorings  as  oil  of  peppermint  or  any  of 
the  sweeter  favorings  since  fish  are 
reported  to  have  a sweet  tooth.  Just  be  sure 
to  pick  an  “oil  of . . flavoring. 

Next,  to  Mr.  Long  of  Allentown,  there  is 
one  company  that  offers  a free  catalogue 
and  has  replacement  nets,  net  kits  for  “do- 


it-yourselfers” and  lots  of  other  “goodies.” 
They  are: 

Net  Craft  Inc. 

Box  5510 

Toledo,  Ohio  45246 

Hope  this  info  helps  because  to  some  of 
us  fishing  ought  to  be  an  open  book  to  be 
shared  instead  of  some  dark  secret  taken  to 
the  grave  with  us. 

T.  E.  Snook 
Dover 


MORE  HELP  — 

I would  like  to  help  Harry  Long,  Jr., 
from  Allentown,  in  his  inquiry  on  info  on 
how  to  get  replacements  of  new  mesh  for 
his  launching  nets  (in  May  issue  of  the 
Angler). 

I have  never  seen  any  literature  on  how 
to  make  nets  to  fit  an  existing  frame  in 
regards  to  the  exact  amount  of  loops  and 
length,  shaped  to  your  own  satisfaction.  I 
make  landing  nets  and  also  knit  the  bags 
for  them. 

The  art  of  net  knitting  is  almost  a lost 
art.  I learned  it  many  years  ago  and  keep 
doing  it  so  I won’t  forget  it. 

I don’t  see  how  anybody  could  write  the 
directions  for  making  a net  bag  so  that 
someone  else  could  follow  them.  A person 
almost  has  to  be  shown  how  to  do  it. 

So  tell  Harry  to  call  me,  maybe  I can 
help  him  out  somehow. 

Warren  Wolfe 
51 5 N.  8th  Street 
Selinsgrove,  Pa.  17870 
717-374-6924 


MORE.  . . 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Harry  Long,  Jr.,  of 
Allentown,  and  his  quest  for  net  making 
literature,  write  to: 

The  Netcraft  Company 
2800  Tremainsville  Road 
Toledo,  Ohio  43613 

Ask  for  their  latest  free  catalog.  Pages  4 
thru  8 deal  exclusively  in  net  making  kits 
and  supplies.  They  offer  a 72  page  book  - — 
‘‘Make  Nets  — Here's  How”  for  $1 .50. 

Netcraft  asks  for  a minimum  order  of 
$4.00,  so  get  the  catalog  first.  I’m  sure 
you’ll  want  some  of  their  net  making 
supplies  which  include  Ringway  fixtures, 
Twin  Bar  fixtures,  all  types  of  cord  for  the 
nets,  floats,  shuttles,  mesh  gauges  and 
much  more. 

The  rest  of  the  catalog  (173  pages)  deals 
with  fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  boating 
and  camping  gear.  Well  worth  the  price  of 
a stamp! 

Glad  I could  help.  Keep  up  the  great 
magazine.  I enjoy  every  page,  every  issue. 

I believe  your  boating  editor  retired  last 
year.  I hope  that  doesn’t  mean  the  end  of 


the  boating  column. 

Ed  Mederski,  Sr. 
West  Seneca,  N.Y. 


MORE.  . . 

Re:  Harry  Long,  Jr’s  search  for  a net 
making  manual  (Leaky  Boots,  May  1980) 
Herter’s  Inc.,  Route  1,  Waseca,  MN, 
56093,  sells  such  a manual  for  $ 1 . 1 9.  Stock 
# A410133.  There’s  also  a delivery  charge 
of  $ 1 .25  on  orders  up  to  $5.00. 

Bryan  Ringo 
Canton,  N.Y.  13617 


MORE.  . . 

In  your  May  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  under  Leaky  Boots  monthly  mail, 
you  have  an  item  — “Needs  Net  Info.” 

If  you  will  advise  Mr.  Harry  Long,  Jr., 
of  the  following  I’m  sure  he  can  obtain 
what  he  wants.  Tell  him  to  order  item 
A410133,  Professional  Net  Making  Man- 
ual, from 

Herter’s  Inc. 

Route  1 

Waseca,  MN.  56093 

It  is  listed  in  the  catalog  at  $ 1 . 1 9 and  the 
postage  on  any  order  up  to  $5.00  is  $ 1 .25.  I 
would  advise  him  of  this  myself,  but,  he  did 
not  give  an  address  and  his  phone  is 
unlisted. 

Thank  you  for  taking  care  of  this  and 
thank  you  for  a very  wonderful  magazine. 

For  clean  streams  and  good  fishing,  I 
remain, 

Clifton  B.  Ziegenhein 
Reading 

AND  STILL  MORE! 

In  reply  to  Harry  Long  Jr’s  request  in 
the  May  1980  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  for  publications  covering  net 
construction,  there  is  an  excellent  book 
covering  all  aspects  of  tackle  tinkering  and 
construction  called  Tackle  Craft  by  C. 
Boyd  Pfeiffer.  It’s  available  from  Crown 
Publishing,  Inc.,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York,  10016,  for  the  modest 
price  of  $5.95. 

Fellow  angler, 
Ken  Marek 
Denville,  N.J. 

We’ve  printed  the  foregoing  sampling  of 
replies  received  in  response  to  Harry  Long’s 
request.  Additionally,  we  bundled  up  a 
couple  dozen  similar  responses  and  for- 
warded them  to  him.  Harry  said  he  was 
“completely  flabbergasted”  by  the  response 
he  received.  “Many  thanks  to  you  and  the 
(continued  on  page  25.) 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


A here  was  humor  in  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  yet  I could  tell  it 
was  also  tensely  worried. 

“I  wonder  if  you  could  come  down 
and  have  a look  at  the  strange  things 
in  the  pond,”  my  friend  said.  “The 
kids  are  afraid  to  swim  in  it;  they 
don’t  know  if  it  will  hurt  them.”  There 
was  a nervous  laugh.  “It  looks  like  a 
monster.”  (A  monster  in  a farm 
pond?)  “There  are  big,  jellylike  blobs 
all  over  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  like 
something  out  of  a science  fiction 
movie:  'The  Blob  That  Ate  the 
World.’"  (C’mon  now!) 

I had  a good  idea  of  what  it  was 
even  before  I saw  it,  so  I couldn’t 
resist  a little  fun.  My  friend  is  an  avid 
coon  hunter,  so  I told  him  it  was 
“coontail,”  and  that  it  would  eat  the 
tail  off  any  raccoon  in  the  area  that 
got  near  the  pond.  Actually  coontail  is 
a harmless  aquatic  weed  and  certainly 
not  the  big  globules  he  was  describing. 
But  when  there  wasn’t  the  expected 
laugh  on  the  other  end,  only  a 
confused  silence,  I decided  I had 
better  go  see  his  “monsters,”  and  put 
his  fears  to  rest. 

Sure  enough,  in  the  small  pool  near 
the  house  were  dozens  of  gelatinous 
balls  under  the  water.  Some  emerged 
from  the  bottom  mud,  while  others 
clung  to  sunken  logs  and  even  a drain 
pipe.  They  were  from  golfball  size  to 
bigger  than  basketballs,  and  certainly 
as  weird  looking  as  he’d  said.  We 
managed  to  get  one  of  the  largest 
ashore  and  it  split  open  to  disclose  a 
clear  “jelly”  inside,  while  the  outer 
surface  was  marked  with  blotches  of 
brownish  tan.  My  friend  had  never 
noticed  them  in  the  pond  before,  and 
that  fit  the  creature,  suddenly 
appearing  where  it  had  been 
unknown,  its  population  exploding 
when  it  found  conditions  to  its  liking. 

When  I told  him  it  was,  in  fact,  an 
animal,  he  looked  even  more  skeptical, 
especially  after  the  coontail  story. 
Passive  and  harmless,  the  blobs  were 
unusual  colonies  of  animals,  called 


bryozoans  or  moss  animals.  Bryozoa 
are  common  in  saltwater,  but  only  a 
little  over  a dozen  types  can  be  found 
in  the  freshwaters  of  North  America, 
which  includes  the  “jelly  balls.” 

Midsummer  is  the  time  when  these 
interesting  animals  are  at  the  height 
of  their  growing  season  and  when  the 
largest  colonies  may  be  seen.  Each  of 
the  balls  is  a group  of  thousands  of 
tiny,  individual  animal  units,  called 
“zooids.”  Magnification  would  be 
needed  to  see  the  separate,  branching 
individuals  which  were  gathered  in  the 
tan  blotches  on  the  blobs. 

Each  zooid  is  surmounted  by  a 
circle  of  tiny,  waving  tentacles  that 
sweep  food  particles  into  the  mouth 
opening  at  the  circle’s  center.  Minute 
bits  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals 
and  pieces  of  decaying  matter, 
plentiful  in  the  organically  rich  waters 


it  prefers,  nourish  the  zooids.  One 
would  expect  these  stationary  growths 
to  be  plants,  but  their  eating  habits 
definitely  mark  them  as  animals. 

Through  the  summer,  the 
gelatinous  balls  in  the  pond  got  bigger 
and  bigger  by  producing  buds  after 
each  generation  of  short-lived  zooids 
died.  What  may  have  started  as  a 
single  colony  became  many,  when 
some  of  the  zooids  produced  sex  cells 
and  larvae  were  born  that  swam  away 
from  the  parent  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  pond  bottom  or 
some  submerged  object  to  start  new 
growths. 

Although  the  huge  colonies  won’t 
survive  the  winter,  my  friend  could 
probably  expect  moss  animals  again 
next  year.  In  the  fall,  bryozoans 
produce  winter  buds,  called 
statoblasts,  which  are  very  hardy  and 
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can  survive  until  spring,  or  even  for 
several  years  until  conditions  are 
favorable  to  produce  new  colonies. 
Moss  animals  prefer  clean,  relatively 
still  water,  with  dim  light,  and  that 
was  exactly  what  they  found  in  the 
farm  pond.  The  production  of 
statoblasts  is  an  odd  thing  for  an 
animal,  being  reminiscent  of  plant 
seeds. 

When  the  colony  breaks  apart  in 
autumn,  the  statoblasts  are  released. 
These  “animal  seeds”  are  disc-shaped 
and  protected  by  chitin,  the  same 
substance  that  gives  beetles  and 
stonefly  nymphs  hard  shells.  Some 
types  of  statoblasts,  including  those  of 
Pectinatella,  the  bryozoan  that 
produces  the  gelatin  balls,  are  ringed 
with  hooks  that  can  latch  onto  just 
about  anything  in  the  water.  If  that 
happened  to  be  a bird’s  foot  or  fish,  it 
might  travel.  A heron  that  stopped  by 
might  have  brought  the  first  statoblast 
to  my  friend’s  pond,  and  it  could  just 
be  to  that  errant  traveler  that  he  owed 
the  “blob  explosion.” 

Not  all  moss  animals  that  you  may 
see  are  in  ball  form.  Many  colonies 
might  be  mistaken  for  a covering  of 
gelatinous  green  “moss,”  a slimy 
brown  “algae”  or  some  other  plant. 
Some  bryozoan  colonies  may  cover 
submerged  debris  with  their 
branching  growth  or  spread  a jellylike 
mantle  over  the  pond  floor.  What  you 
may  have  thought  was  a soft,  waving 
“growth”  on  the  underside  of 
waterlogged  sticks  could  have  been  a 
type  of  moss  animal.  Some  bryozoans 
create  a gelatinous,  whitish  overlay  on 
lily  pads  or  a pale,  delicate  tracery  on 
rocks. 

From  my  friend’s  description  of  the 
objects  as  soft  blobs,  before  I had  even 
seen  them  I had  ruled  out  another 
type  of  colonial  animal  that  is 
occasionally  seen  in  our  waters  and  is 
also  sessile.  Like  moss  animals,  most 
sponges  are  marine,  but  a few  small 
types  can  be  found  in  freshwater  lakes 
and  streams.  These,  too,  would  have 
reached  the  peak  of  their  growth  in 
July  and  August  and,  like  the 
bryozoans,  live  only  one  season, 
spreading  their  colonies  by  means  of 
swimming  larvae.  They  produce  their 
own  type  of  winter  “seeds,”  known  as 
gemmules,  that  will  form  new  sponges 
in  the  spring. 

Sponges  also  attach  themselves  to 
underwater  objects  and  may  grow  to 
encrust  twigs  and  rocks  in  colonies 
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that  range  in  size  from  little  patches 
to  large  lobe  and  may  vary  in  color 
from  dull  tans  and  browns  to  red  and 
even  bright  green,  due  to  an  algae 
living  in  the  sponge.  They  may 
experience  “population  explosions” 
like  the  moss  animals  when  conditions 
are  just  right,  spreading  over  large 
underwater  areas  and  becoming 
noticeable  where  they  had  never  been 
before. 

The  sponge  does  not  have  the  soft, 
jellylike  consistency  of  the  moss 
animals,  but  rather  its  multi-pored 
tissues  are  strengthened  and 
supported  by  spicules,  small  rods  of 
silica.  Although  its  foods  are  basically 
the  same  as  the  bryozoan’s,  the 
sponge’s  method  of  “eating”  is  a bit 
more  complicated. 

In  the  surface  of  the  sponge  are 
many  tiny  openings,  through  which 
water  and  minute  food  material  pass. 
This  mixture  is  channeled  into  the 
“flagellate  cells,”  equipped  with  tiny, 
whiplike  projections,  which  trap  the 
food.  The  water  then  travels  to  the 
central  cavity  of  the  sponge  and  out 
one  of  the  larger  openings  on  the  ends 
of  one  of  the  lobes.  There  are  no  real 
predators  of  the  sponge,  although 


some  insects  and  worms  may  live 
inside  it  for  protection  or  derive 
nourishment  from  it. 

Many  anglers  may  have  fished 
among  tiny  flying  insects  that  are 
unique  in  their  dependence  on  the 
freshwater  sponge  for  survival.  These 
are  spongilla  flies,  which  are  closely 
related  to  and  resemble  the  familiar 
green  lacewing  seen  in  gardens.  A 
spongilla  fly  is  usually  dull  grayish  or 
yellowish  brown,  with  long  antennae 
and  two  pairs  of  veined  wings  held 
caddislike  over  its  body.  In  part  of  its 
life  cycle,  the  larva  must  seek  out  a 
sponge  on  which  to  live  and  feed, 
inserting  a special  mouthpart  into  the 
sponge  to  extract  nourishing  juices. 
This  lazy  larva  lets  the  sponge  do  the 
work  of  finding  and  processing  food. 

Although  neither  sponges  nor  moss 
animals  seem  to  play  an  integral  part 
in  the  life  scheme  of  our  waters, 
except  to  the  spongilla  fly,  they  are 
unusual  and  interesting,  but  seldom 
noticed  unless  you  are  faced  with  an 
“invasion,”  like  my  friend.  In  their 
less  gigantic  proportions,  they  might 
go  unseen  unless  you  know  what 
you’re  looking  for  — and  now  you 
know. 
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MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 


TToday’s  smartly  designed,  brightly 
colored  tackle  boxes  contain  more 
compartments  than  most  fishermen 
have  lures  to  fill  them.  These  durable 
plastic  boxes  have  pushed  the  old 
wooden  and  metal  boxes  into  the  pile 
of  collectibles  fishermen  accumulate 
and  are  reluctant  to  discard  — like  a 


teenage  diary,  full  of  memories. 

Years  ago,  Charley  devoted  the 
major  portion  of  one  vacation  to 
designing  and  constructing  his  own 
wooden  tackle  box.  In  fact  he  spent  so 
much  time  sawing,  planing,  sanding 
and  varnishing,  he  didn’t  have  much 
time  to  go  fishing.  There  he  was  with 
the  mighty  Hudson  in  the  front  yard 
and  some  of  the  best  trout  and  bass 
waters  in  New  York  state  lapping  at 
the  garden  gate  — and  he  was  more 
interested  in  brass  hinges. 

His  affection  for  that  old  tackle  box 
is  similar  to  his  love  for  a hat  he 
misplaced  many  years  ago.  A battered 
old  Pork  Pie  stuck  full  of  old  fish 
hooks,  streamers  and  perfumed  with 
“Fishnel  Number  5.”  Every  year  he 
searches  the  garage  for  that  old  hat 
and  routinely  accuses  me  of  “throwing 
it  out.”  (I  didn’t,  but  wish  I had  since 
he  deems  me  guilty  of  relegating  it  to 


the  garbage  can!)  No  self-respecting 
garbage  collector  would  have  trans- 
ported it  to  the  town  incinerator. 

Fortunately,  the  loss  of  his  favorite 
hat  did  not  affect  his  angling  ability. 
He  discovered  that  bass  fishing  was  as 
productive  in  the  sultry  month  of 
August  as  in  the  earlier  part  of 
summer. 

Bass  are  cagey  critters  and  seek  the 
deep  cold  water  pools  of  lakes  and 
ponds  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  to 
surface  and  feed  in  the  shallows  during 
the  early  morning  and  evening  hours. 
Call  it  the  witching  hour,  if  you  like  — 
it  is  the  hour  when  the  female 
dragonfly  or  “darning  needle”  skims 
low  over  the  shallows  to  drop  her  eggs 
or  to  literally  gobble  her  weight  in 
mosquitoes. 

The  dobsonfly,  the  real-life  pattern 
for  today’s  deer  hair  bug,  sweeps  at  a 
slower  pace  while  dropping  her  eggs 
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and  becomes  a prime  target  for  every 
hungry  bass  in  the  area. 

August  is  not  only  a good  fishing 
month,  it  is  also  the  month  our  garden 
produces  an  abundance  of  fresh  vege- 
tables. I combine  them  with  steamed 
or  poached  fish  to  make  quick  and 
easy  hot  weather  salads. 

2 cups  cooked  and  flaked  freshwater 
fish 

2 tbsp  finely  chopped  green  pepper 
1 cucumber,  chopped  fine 
1 tbsp  finely  snipped  chives 

1 tbsp  finely  snipped  parsley 
salt  and  pepper 

French  dressing 
4 medium-sized  tomatoes 
crisp  lettuce  leaves 
Toss  together  fish  flakes,  green 
pepper,  cucumber,  chives  and  parsley. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
enough  French  dressing  to  lightly  coat 
the  mixture.  Chill  for  at  least  a half 
hour  to  allow  flavors  to  blend. 

Line  individual  salad  bowls  with 
lettuce  and  place  a mound  of  fish  salad 
in  the  center.  Surround  with  4 tomato 
wedges.  This  will  make  4 servings. 

The  following  salad  is  not  only  eye- 
appealing  but  delicious  when  stuffed 
into  a hollowed  tomato  and  garnished 
with  a pimiento-stuffed  olive. 

2 cups  flaked  cooked  fish 
2 cups  shredded  lettuce 

'/2  rib  of  celery,  finely  chopped 
1 spring  onion,  chopped  fine 
x/i  cup  mayonnaise 
x/i  tsp  mustard 
'/t  tsp  dry  oregano 
4 or  5 drops  Worcestershire 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Toss  together  the  fish  flakes, 
lettuce,  celery  and  chopped  onion.  Mix 
seasonings  with  mayonnaise  and  com- 
bine with  other  ingredients. 

Stuff  tomatoes  with  salad  mix  and 
garnish  with  an  olive.  Serve  on  crisp 
lettuce  leaves. 

Any  meal  cooked  and  served  out- 
doors on  a hot  summer  day  will  always 
taste  better.  The  following  recipe  is 
one  Charley  and  I make  on  the  char- 
coal grill  in  individual  portions. 

Enough  fish  to  make  four  servings 
4 medium-sized  tomatoes 
8 scallions  (tops  included)  cut  into 
thin  slices 
salt  and  pepper 
oregano 

Parmesan  cheese 

Remove  skins  and  slice  tomatoes 
into  '/j-inch  rounds.  Sprinkle  fish  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  a pinch  or  two  of 


oregano. 

Cut  four  squares  of  heavy  duty  foil 
large  enough  to  make  a casing  for  each 
portion. 

Place  layer  of  sliced  tomatoes  on 
foil,  sprinkle  sliced  onion  over  toma- 
toes. Lay  fish  filets  on  top  of  tomato 
and  onion  slices  and  sprinkle  lightly 
with  Parmesan  cheese. 

Draw  foil  from  opposite  sides  and 
make  a double  fold  to  seal.  Fold  each 
end  over  twice  and  place  on  hot  grill 
for  about  10  minutes  or  until  fish 
flakes  easily.  Foil  should  be  folded 
tightly  enough  to  seal  in  juices  and 
steam. 

A sprinkle  of  garlic  powder  and  a 
dab  of  butter  will  add  a bit  of  extra 
flavor. 

LIMED  CARROTS  WITH  FISH  FILETS 

4 large  carrots 

1 chicken  bouillon  cube 

2 tsp  corn  starch 
juice  of  1 lime 
salt  and  pepper 

4 strips  of  lean  bacon 

enough  fish  filets  to  serve  4 

Slice  carrots  into  '/j-inch-thick 


rounds.  Dissolve  bouillon  in  enough 
hot  water  to  cover  carrots.  Cook 
carrots  until  almost  cooked  but  still 
crisp.  Remove  carrots  from  liquid  and 
reserve. 

Cook  liquid  down  to  about  1 cup. 
Mix  lime  juice  with  corn  starch  and 
slowly  stir  into  hot  liquid.  Continue 
stirring  and  cooking  over  low  heat 
until  sauce  thickens.  Fold  carrots  into 
sauce  and  spread  over  bottom  of 
disposable  foil  pan. 

Salt  and  pepper  filets  and  lay  over 
the  carrots.  Top  with  bacon  strips. 

Bake  in  375°  oven  until  fish  flakes 
easily.  Use  sauce  to  baste  at  intervals 
while  baking. 

Baking  time  will  vary,  depending  on 
thickness  of  filets. 

The  new  molded  plastic  tackle  boxes 
make  attractive  outdoor  snack  servers. 
Fill  the  bottom  compartment  with 
chipped  ice  and  the  lure  tray  with  a 
variety  of  sliced  vegetables.  Easy  to 
carry  along  on  a Sunday  afternoon 
picnic. 

1 don’t  recommend  removing  the 
fishing  lures  — instead,  add  a new, 
color-coordinated,  separate  box  to 
your  picnic  service. 
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SMALL  PONDS:  BIG  FISHING  FUN 

by  Hayward  L.  Putnam 


X'he  sun  setting  behind  the  big  red 
barn  cast  an  eerie  shadow  on  the  water 
as  I made  my  first  cast.  The  hair- 
bodied bug  had  just  settled  on  the 
water,  near  a group  of  cattails  when  it 
disappeared  in  a explosive  swirl.  The 
fly  rod  took  a healthy  bend  as  the  hook 
was  set,  a largemouth  bass  of  about 
three  pounds  burst  into  the  air.  After 
several  powerful  runs  and  gill  rattling 
jumps,  I led  it  to  the  net.  Carefully  the 
hook  was  removed  and  the  bass 
returned  to  the  water.  This  same 
action  would  be  repeated  many  times 
throughout  the  year  and  within  a few 
miles  of  home. 

This  did  not  take  place  at  one  of  the 
big  lakes  we  read  so  much  about,  but 
happened  in  a smaller  one,  located  in 
my  neighborhood.  There  are  hundreds 
of  these  small  farm  and  community 
ponds,  located  just  a short  drive  from 
everyone.  The  ponds  may  be  as  small 
as  half  an  acre  or  consist  of  several, 
but  you  can  bet  most  contain  fish. 

Bass  and  bluegills  will  be  found  in 
most  ponds  but  some  may  contain 
other  species.  You  may  find  catfish, 
perch,  crappies,  pike  or  trout  in  local 
ponds.  All  are  gamefish  and  some  may 
have  reached  bragging  size. 

These  small  lakes  have  something  to 
offer  fishermen,  for  they  can  be  fished 
with  all  types  of  tackle.  The  cane  pole 
angler,  using  bait  and  bobber,  to  the 
fly  fisherman,  can  take  fish  in  a pond. 
This  does  not  mean  pond  fishing  is 
easy,  it  takes  work  to  perfect  skills  as 
in  all  productive  fishing. 

Ponds  are  not  only  good  places  to 
fish  but  they  are  great  for  testing  the 
action  of  a new  lure  or  to  sharpen  up 
your  casting  skills.  They  are  one  of  the 
best  places  to  teach  that  new  angler  in 
the  family  the  arts  and  sportsmanship 
of  fishing.  Here,  in  peace  and  quiet 
your  youngster  can  learn  while  catch- 
ing fish. 

Before  we  get  into  the  fishing  of 
ponds,  there  are  some  things  we  just 
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consider.  Most  of  these  ponds  are  on 
private  property  and  you  must  have 
the  owner’s  permission  to  fish.  Once 
this  has  been  granted,  your  conduct 
while  there  will  determine  how  long 
and  often  you  may  use  the  pond. 


Carless  acts  such  as  littering,  leaving 
gates  open,  taking  others  without 
asking  and  not  offering  to  share  your 
catch  may  terminate  your  invitation. 

Now,  let’s  look  at  the  best  ways  to 
fish  a pond  and  what  baits  to  use.  As 
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stated  before,  bass  and  bluegills  are 
the  predominate  fish  found  in  ponds, 
so  we  will  deal  with  catching  them.  We 
will  look  at  the  baits,  lures  and  flies 
found  productive  in  most  areas. 

Both  bass  and  bluegills  will  take  live 
baits,  but  those  used  for  bluegills  must 
be  smaller.  Both  fish  will  take  worms, 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  hellgrammites, 
crayfish  and  minnows.  The  smaller 
baits  for  bluegills  should  be  used  on 
size  10  to  12  hooks  and  sizes  6 to  8 for 
bass.  All  can  be  fished  with  cane  pole 
or  spinning  tackle.  You  may  prefer  to 
use  a bobber  or  the  bait  can  be  fished 
on  the  bottom.  Round  plastic  bobbers 
three-quarters  to  one  inch  work  best. 

When  using  lures  we  have  found 
that  the  same  type  used  in  larger  lakes 
work  well.  It  is  better  if  they  are  a size 
or  two  smaller.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  fish  are  smaller  but  that  pond 
fish  prefer  smaller  lures. 

A small  assortment  in  an  easy-to- 
carry  box  is  all  that  is  needed  for  pond 
fishing.  Three  or  four  spinners  such  as 
Mepps  in  sizes  1 and  2,  4,  and  6-inch 
plastic  worms  in  blue,  black,  red,  white 
and  purple,  a couple  shallow-running 
lures  such  as  Rebels  in  3-inch  sizes  and 
a few  assorted  poppers  are  all  that  is 
needed.  These  I like  to  use  with  an 
ultralight  spinning  rod  and  four- 
pound-test  line. 

The  reason  so  few  lures  are  needed 
is  that  there  are  several  ways  each  can 
be  used.  All  too  often,  fishermen 
change  lures,  when  merely  changing 
the  method  in  which  they  retrieve  the 
one  they  are  presently  using  would  do 
the  job. 

You  retrieve  spinners  in  three 
different  ways:  slowly  along  the 
bottom,  faster  so  they  run  shallow  and 
with  a high  speed  to  keep  them  on  the 
surface.  A slow  retrieve  lets  the  spin- 
ner sink  to  the  deep  areas  of  the  pond. 
When  fishing  the  shoreline,  reel  a little 
faster,  this  keeps  it  from  becoming 
fouled  in  grasses  and  the  spinner  looks 
like  a baitfish  darting  for  safety.  The 
last  noisy  method  is  best  early  morning 
and  late  evening.  Retrieve  the  spinner 
so  that  it  is  just  under  the  surface  but 
makes  a wake. 

Plastic  worms  can  be  fished  differ- 
ently too.  You  may  use  a weight  and 
slowly  crawl  them  along  the  bottom, 
but  grass  in  some  ponds  make  this 
difficult.  I prefer  to  fish  without 
weight  and  with  one  1/0  weedless 
hook.  This  rig  can  be  fished  in  two 
ways.  Cast  the  worm  and  let  it  slowly 


sink  to  the  bottom,  let  it  lay  for  a few 
seconds,  then  move  it  about  five  turns 
of  the  reel  handle.  Repeat  the  method 
until  the  worm  is  retrieved  or  you  get  a 
strike. 

The  second  way  to  fish  a plastic  is  to 
swim  it  across  the  surface  like  a swim- 
ming snake.  This  method  works  well 
when  fishing  around  cattails  or  lily 
pads.  Some  anglers  say  to  set  the  hook 
at  the  time  of  strike,  but  I prefer  to  let 
the  fish  run  with  a plastic  worm.  Let  it 
go  until  it  stops  to  swallow  the  worm, 
then  take  up  the  slack  and  set  the 
hook. 

The  minnowlike,  shallow-running 
lures  are  good  producers  in  ponds. 
They  can  be  cast  along  the  shoreline  of 
a pond  and  retrieved  slowly.  If  this 
does  not  work,  cast  them  out  to  deeper 
water  and  retrieve  faster  so  they  will 
run  deeper.  An  occasional  twitch  of 
the  rod  tip  will  sometimes  give  the  lure 
the  added  action  needed  to  produce  a 
strike. 

The  best  way  to  work  a minnow  lure 
early  or  late  in  the  day  is  to  imitate  an 
injured  minnow.  This  is  done  by  cast- 
ing the  lure  along  the  shore  or  over 
shallows,  let  it  lie  on  the  surface  for  a 
few  seconds.  The  retrieve  is  slow, 
moving  it  only  a few  inches  at  a time. 
This  is  done  by  twitching  the  rod  tip  a 
couple  times,  so  that  the  lure  dives 
under  and  returns  to  the  surface. 


Repeat  the  process  until  you  get  a 
strike  or  fully  retrieve  the  lure. 

The  reason  for  working  the  shore- 
line is  that  this  is  where  the  bass  feed. 
You  can  sometimes  locate  a feeding 
bass  by  the  swirl,  then  cast  directly  to 
the  spot. 

When  fishing  a pond  for  the  first 
time,  you  may  wonder  where  to  cast. 
Walk  quietly  along  the  bank  and  look 
for  bright  depressions  about  the  size  of 
dinner  plates,  these  are  bluegill  spawn- 
ing beds.  There  will  be  a group  of  beds 
and  you  will  most  likely  see  some  blue- 
gills, for  they  spawn  several  times  a 
year.  You  can  easily  catch  the  blue- 
gills on  the  beds  and  there  are  usually 
a few  bass  near,  waiting  for  a careless 
bluegill. 

Other  spots  to  look  for  fish  are  near 
any  type  of  shade.  This  can  be  tree 
limbs,  brush,  the  overflow  pipe,  a pier 
or  diving  board.  All  ponds  have  areas 
where  the  fish  like  to  feed,  if  you  catch 
fish  in  one  spot,  remember  to  fish  it 
next  trip.  One  of  the  best  bass  we  ever 
took  in  a pond  was  from  under  a pier, 
on  a black  plastic  worm.  The  fish  was 
just  short  of  six  pounds. 

In  case  you  are  wondering  what 
happened  to  the  poppers,  we  saved 
them  for  fly  fishing.  You  can  use  the 
larger  ones  with  spinning  tackle  but  I 
prefer  the  limber  stick.  The  smaller 
(continued  on  page  12) 
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Herodias 

the 

Heron 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 


.Early  that  spring,  Herodias,  a great 
blue  heron,  had  felt  the  migratory  call 
to  leave  the  sequestered  and  unnamed 
cay  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  and  a 
dozen  other  great  blues  had  enjoyed 
another  luxurious  winter  feasting  on 
the  fish,  snakes,  frogs  and  other 
amphibians  in  the  shallows  about  the 
tiny  jungle  island.  Herons,  unlike 
songbirds,  mature  slowly.  Herodias 
would  soon  be  three  years  old;  she 
would  be  mature  and  have  her  first 
nest  and  family.  She  towered  almost 
four  feet  tall  and  had  a wingspread  of 
over  five  feet.  Her  gray-blue  neck  was 
long,  slender,  and  carried  a gleaming 
white  head  armed  with  a powerful, 
keenly  sharp  yellow  beak  that  bal- 
anced a jet  black,  rearward-pointing 
crest.  Her  body  was  small,  well- 
muscled, and  balanced  on  long,  tireless 
legs.  Had  she  been  a male  heron,  the 
coloration  would  have  been  almost  the 
same. 

The  heron  family  is  a big  one  with 
species  ranging  from  the  great  whites 
and  the  great  blues  to  the  smaller 


egrets,  and  to  the  least  bitterns  that 
are  less  than  a foot  tall  with  a 
wingspread  of  17  inches.  Due  to 
unequal  length  neck  vertebrae,  all  the 
members  perch  and  fly  with  their 
necks  drawn  back,  more  or  less  S- 
shaped. 

. . . heron  habits  . . . 

Now  March  had  come  to  the  little 
Mexican  cay.  Every  once  in  a while, 
some  member  of  the  colony,  usually  an 
old-timer,  felt  the  annual  call  so 
keenly  that  it  departed  alone  for  the 
long  journey  northward.  Herodias  felt 
the  call  of  the  North  too,  but  let  time 
slip  by.  She  would  stand  up  to  her 
knees  in  the  marsh  grasses  so  motion- 
lessly and  for  such  long  periods  that 
she  seemed  an  inanimate  object  rather 
than  a living  bird.  But  she  wasn’t 
asleep.  When  a fish  swam  too  close  to 
those  sticklike  legs,  her  head  on  its 
long  neck  flashed  with  the  speed  of  a 
whip’s  lash.  The  hapless  fish  was 
caught,  tossed  into  the  air  and  again 
caught  so  that  it  entered  the  long  bill 
and  went  down  the  long  gullet  head- 
first . . . but  the  heron  hadn’t  moved 
from  its  former  position. 

Fish  and  frogs  are  oil  and  slimy  if 
they’re  healthy,  and  Herodias  ate 
plenty  of  them,  yet  she  kept  herself 
neat  and  clean.  She  had  three  pairs  of 
short-feathered,  powder-down  patches 
on  rump,  thighs,  and  breast.  In  these 
patches  she  rubbed  her  bill;  then, 
aided  by  her  sensuous  neck,  the 
powder  was  distributed  to  all  parts  of 
herself,  including  her  long  legs  and  the 
twelve  relatively  short  tail  feathers. 
The  powder  deactivated  the  oil,  and 
after  a short  time  for  it  to  work,  she 
stalked  out  into  the  water  and  washed 
away  both.  Then  she  flew  up  to  a 
sunny  bare  limb  where  she  dried  her 
feathers,  reached  with  her  bill  into  her 
preen  gland,  and  oiled  her  feathers  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  waterlog- 
ged. She  used  her  feet,  too,  in  making 
herself  presentable.  Herons  walk  with 
one  long  toe  pointing  rearward,  three 
forward.  The  middle  one  of  the  three 
toes  is  serrated,  rather  comblike,  and  it 
is  used  in  grooming. 

. . . the  trip  home . . . 

Early  one  morning,  the  nonmigra- 
tory  reddish  egrets  of  the  cay  awoke  to 
find  the  great  blues  gone.  Such  a 
relief!  Now  there  would  be  less  compe- 
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tition  in  food-getting. 

That  dawn,  the  leader,  an  ancient 
bird,  a veteran  of  18  years,  emitted 
several  dignified  croaks.  Then  he 
leaped  with  fully  extended  wings  and 
neck  into  the  trade  winds,  and  his  little 
group  followed.  He  flew  with  long, 
slow,  almost  solemn  wingbeat.  He 
didn’t  take  a leader-out-front  stance; 
more  often  he  was  in  the  center,  but 
his  occasional  sonorous  grunt  seemed 
to  keep  the  members  together  and  on 
target.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  birds 
without  noticeable  farewell  left  the 
flock  when  the  heronry  in  which  he  or 
she  had  been  born  came  in  line  with 
their  line  of  flight. 

So  Herodias  came  home.  The  year 
before,  a highway  was  pushed  through 
the  swamp  within  several  hundred 
yards  of  the  heronry,  leaving  the  area 
without  adequate  drainage.  It  would, 
in  time,  prove  fatal  to  the  vegetation 
and  to  group  nesting.  The  great  Amer- 
ican elms,  swamp  white  oaks,  and  the 
lesser  hackberry  trees  were  now  stand- 
ing in  water,  a condition  that  had 
existed  previously  only  during  spring 
flooding. 

It  was  early  in  May  when  Herodias 
flew  over  the  old  nest  where  she  had 
broken  shell.  It  was  a wide  bundle  of 
sticks  some  60  feet  above  the  water 
and  on  a limb  somewhat  apart  from 
most  of  the  other  ten  nests  in  the  oak. 
All  but  one  of  the  nests  had  withstood 
the  storms  of  the  previous  winter. 
There  was  much  nesting  activity  going 
on  in  the  oak  and  the  surrounding 
trees.  Her  old  home  had  already  been 
claimed  and  the  owners  both  stood 
there  to  see  that  no  intruder  tried  to 
take  over. 


. . . rites  of  spring . . . 

Herodias  joined  a small  group  of 
herons  on  the  edge  of  a swale  just 
beyond  the  heronry.  Except  for  one 
elderly  bird,  all  the  herons  there  were 
newly  matured,  still  unmated  birds. 
The  group  seemed  frozen  in  its  inactiv- 
ity, and  her  arrival  made  no  change  in 
its  positions  for  almost  half  an  hour. 
Herodias  stood  motionless  too. 

Then,  very  deliberately,  one  of  the 
young  bucks  soberly  approached  her 
with  much  bowing  and  high  stepping. 
He  led  her  somewhat  away  from  the 
rest.  At  this,  the  old  male,  acting  not 
as  a chaperon,  but  evidently  in  his  own 
interests,  got  into  the  act.  There  was 
more  ritual;  high  stepping,  prancing, 


bowing.  Then  followed  a classic  battle 
between  the  young  and  the  old  male. 
The  long,  sharp,  yellow  bills,  like  fenc- 
ing swords,  seemed  certain  to  be 
plunged  deeply  into  the  opponent's 
flesh.  But  the  great  wings  and  long, 
supple  necks  parried  the  thrusts  so 
that  neither  bird  was  injured.  Soon  it 
was  evident  the  graceful  leaps,  much 
wing  flapping,  and  the  twists  of  the 
lengthy  necks  were  too  stylized  to  ever 
result  in  grim  encounter.  It  seemed 
more  of  an  artistic  endurance  contest, 
and  proved  so  when  the  old  buck 
leaped  away,  and  with  measured 
strides  waded  deeper  into  the  swale 
where  he  went  fishing. 

One  after  another,  two  young 
herons  went  through  the  shadow- 
boxing  routine.  The  bouts  lasted 
longer  but  finally  each  intruder  strode 
bloodlessly  away.  Herodias  seemed 
scarcely  interested  in  the  bird  ballet 
evidently  staged  in  her  behalf;  she 
accepted  the  winner  as  her  mate. 

. . . nest  in  the  oak  . . . 

Herodias  led  him  to  the  tree  she 
knew  best,  and  they  carried  in  small 
limbs  and  branches  to  rebuild  the  nest 
that  had  fallen  the  winter  before.  They 
interwove,  as  they  could,  more  than  a 
hundred  woody  growths.  In  the  end,  it 
was  little  more  than  an  irregularly 
shaped  platform  of  sticks  that  was 
some  three  feet  across,  with  something 
of  a depression  in  the  center. 

Compared  to  the  tiny  jewelcase 
dreamed  up  by  a hummingbird  or  the 
artistic  hanging  basket  of  a Baltimore 
oriole,  the  heron’s  nest  is  a mess.  And, 
of  course,  it  grows  messier.  Young 
herons  instinctively  void  their  excre- 
ment over  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
but  mistiming  is  frequent.  The  under- 
nest  area  is  whitewashed  and  smelly. 
Anything  undigestible,  like  bones  and 
fish  scales,  is  pushed  over  and  falls 
there;  even  crows  shun  the  shadowy 
offal  below.  But  the  nests  are  away 
from  that;  they’re  up  in  the  winds  and 
the  sunshine. 

In  the  unlined  cavity,  Herodias  laid 
four  oval,  light  green  eggs  that  were 
slightly  larger  than  the  eggs  of  a blue- 
winged teal  and  a bit  smaller  than 
those  of  a mallard.  For  28  days  both 
parents  took  turns  in  incubating  the 
pale  green  eggs. 

Unlike  the  shore  birds,  snipe,  sand- 
pipers, etc.,  whose  young  are  preco- 
cial,  i.e.,  active,  fluffy,  and  bright- 
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eyed  upon  hatching,  the  young  of 
herons  are  altricial:  extremely  help- 
less, naked,  and  blind  when  they  break 
out  of  the  shells.  And  up  on  their  sky 
platforms,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
vagaries  of  winds  and  rainstorms.  The 
young  must  be  shielded  from  the  hot 
sun,  the  cold  nights,  from  being  blown 
from  the  platform.  The  young  birds 
are  unhandsome,  awkward,  noisy,  and 
so  quarrelsome  they  seem  to  carry  a 
chip  on  both  shoulders.  Fortunately 
they  grow  rapidly  for  they  are  fed 
prodigiously  at  first  by  regurgitation 
then  on  whole  tadpoles  and  frogs, 
minnows  and  fish,  efts  and  salaman- 
ders from  the  surrounding  swamps  and 
lakes. 

The  feeding  itself  is  somewhat  styl- 
ized. An  adult  with  crop  crammed 
with  goodies  alights  on  the  platform. 
The  young,  who  crouch  together  to 
escape  the  elements,  pick  up  the  vibra- 
tions when  a returning  parent,  whose 
great  wings  act  as  brakes,  come  in 
unerringly  to  a graceful  stop.  The 
young  get  up  on  wobbly  legs  and  walk 
all  over  each  other  while  they  clamor 
for  food.  The  adult,  stately  and  aloof, 
ignores  the  yelling  as  it  seems  to  stand 
endlessly  at  attention.  If  it  poses  as  a 
model  to  be  emulated  by  the  little 
ones,  it  would  seem  a wasted  effort.  A 
heronry  during  nesting  time  shrieks  to 
high  heaven!  When  the  old  bird  finally 
lowers  its  head,  the  most  aggressive 


SMALL  PONDS . . . 

(continued  from  page  9) 

size  fly  rod  poppers  will  take  both  fish 
and  I have  had  better  results  with 
them.  Hair-bodied  bugs  or  poppers 
tied  on  number  8 hooks  are  good 
producers. 

The  other  flies  that  have  produced 
well  are:  streamers,  wet  flies  and 
rubber  bodies.  The  streamers  are  all 
home-tied  on  number  10  long  shank 
hooks,  with  chenille  bodies  of  white, 
yellow  and  black.  The  wings  are  mara- 
bou in  black,  brown,  gray  or  white  — 
we  have  found  black  and  white  combi- 
nations best.  The  old  standard 
muddler  minnow,  fished  wet  or  on  the 
surface  as  a grasshopper  works  well. 

Green  or  yellow-bodied  wet  flies 
with  gray  wings,  tied  on  number  14 
hooks,  work  well  for  bluegills.  Cast 
them  over  the  spawning  beds,  let  them 
sink  and  slowly  retrieve. 

Black  rubber-bodied  spiders  with 


young  one  seizes  the  old  one’s  bill, 
pulls  it  down,  and  is  fed.  The  rest  get 
whatever  is  left.  But  there’s  seldom 
starvation,  for  the  heronry  is  located  in 
regions  that  abound  in  aquatic  life. 

. . . and  a time  to  go . . . 

Herodias’  young  joined  in  the  din  of 
the  heronry.  They  were  always  hungry 
and  obstreperous.  Their  number 
dropped  to  three  one  moonlit  night 
when  one  refused  to  huddle  with  the 
rest  and  insisted  on  standing  in  stark 
silhouette.  With  hardly  a sound,  an 
owl  lifted  it  neatly  from  the  platform 
and  carried  it  off  through  the  night. 

Another,  with  much  wavering  and 
wing-flapping,  made  his  way  precar- 
iously from  the  platform  to  that  of 
another  family  of  herons  somewhat 
below.  He  joined  three  birds,  slightly 
smaller  than  himself,  who  at  once 
made  it  clear  he  was  not  welcome.  The 
trio  piled  on  him  and  used  their  sharp 
beaks  ruthlessly.  Only  the  return  of 
their  food-bearing  parents  saved  him 
from  being  forced  over  the  edge  of  the 
nest.  His  tormentors  forgot  him  in 
their  clamor  for  food.  The  old  birds 
even  fed  him  in  the  general  commo- 
tion. Then  his  own  parents  returned 
and  he  made  the  dangerous  way  back 
home,  almost  losing  his  balance  a 
dozen  times.  The  experience  evidently 
made  an  impression  for  he  remained 


white  legs  are  deadly  for  bluegills. 
They  can  be  tied  on  number  12  or  14 
dry  fly  hooks.  Cast  them  over  the 
spawning  beds  and  retrieve  slowly  with 
a twitching  action  of  the  rod  tip.  They 
will  take  a bass,  too,  once  in  a while. 
For  all  pond  fly  fishing  I prefer  a 
seven-and-a-half-foot  rod  with  a 
WF6F  line  and  a seven-foot  tapered 
leader. 

Here  are  a few  tips  that  will 
improve  your  chances  of  successful 
pond  fishing.  Move  slowly  and  quietly 
as  you  walk  around  the  edges  of  the 
pond.  Sound  and  vibrations  travel  fast 
through  these  small  bodies  of  water 
and  will  spook  the  fish.  Your  shadow 
falling  on  the  water  you  intend  to  fish 
will  send  the  bass  and  bluegills  to  deep 
water,  where  they  develop  a case  of 
lockjaw.  Work  all  the  water  you  can 
reach,  both  shallow  and  deep,  in  a 
semi-circle  a couple  times  before  you 
move. 

Never  return  a bluegill  to  the  water 


on  the  platform  until  he  could  fly. 

All  of  them  were  frightened  when 
two  boys  with  rifles  shot  at  them  from 
the  dimness  below.  The  intruders  were 
novices,  hit  nothing,  and  the  white- 
washed place  where  they  stood  was  so 
evil  smelling  that  they  soon  moved  on. 

In  time,  the  three  young  herons 
learned  to  fly,  and  flight  brought  on  a 
dignity  so  sorely  lacking  before.  They 
learned  to  stalk  their  prey  in  stately 
heron  fashion  on  land  or  in  water. 
They  discovered  they  could  swim  when 
necessary.  They  found  they  could  keep 
themselves  clean  and  well-oiled.  And 
they  were  soon  aware  there  was  food 
on  land  as  well  as  in  the  water.  Their 
long  bills  and  swift  necks  captured 
beetles  and  grasshoppers,  and  even 
moles,  shrews,  and  meadow  mice. 

When  the  harvest  moon  rose  over 
the  heronry  and  the  leaves  fell,  the 
nests  stood  out  bold  and  black  in  the 
sky.  Each  day  more  and  more  of  the 
great  blues  and  their  young  left  for  the 
South.  Finally,  Herodias  was  the  only 
one  left.  It  was  one  of  those  falls  with 
an  early  frost  and  then  a long,  dry, 
pleasant  Indian  summer.  Each  evening 
she  returned  to  a roost  near  the  old 
nest.  It  was  well  into  November  when 
four  great  blues  from  farther  north 
stopped  to  rest  at  the  heronry.  She 
suddenly  had  a longing  for  the  cay  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  When  the  four  left 
the  next  day,  she  joined  them. 


unless  the  owner  has  requested  you  to 
do  so.  As  I said,  they  spawn  several 
times  a year  and  can  overpopulate  a 
pond.  A pond,  like  a field,  can  only 
produce  so  much  per  acre  and  like  a 
crop,  the  fish  must  be  thinned.  If  not 
removed,  all  the  fish  in  the  pond  can 
become  stunted. 

Do  not  overlook  the  bluegill  as  a 
food  fish,  they  are  one  of  the  best 
tasting  you  will  find.  They  can  be 
scaled  and  fried  or  fileted.  I prefer  to 
filet  them,  dip  the  filets  in  egg,  roll 
them  in  cracker  meal  and  fry  to  golden 
brown. 

Yes,  it  is  fun  to  plan  and  travel  to 
the  big  lakes  for  fishing  but  we  cannot 
always  get  away.  So,  when  the  fishing 
bug  bites  and  you  haven’t  the  time  to 
travel,  look  to  the  little  lakes  in  your 
backyard.  The  fish  are  there  waiting  to 
help  you  sharpen  your  skills  for  the  big 
lakes. 

Pond  Fishing  can  be  so  much  fun  you 
may  forget  that  old  lake  altogether. 
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ONE  UP  ON  CARTOPPING! 


m*">»*** 


Eiver  wonder  how  much  effort  went 
into  getting  a cartop  boat 
up  onto  a camper  roof?  We  did. 

Then  one  day  while  visiting 
one  of  Raystown’s  launch  ramps 
we  saw  it  done.  First  step 
is  to  set  the  boat  up  in  a verti- 
cal position,  above.  Then, 

“with  a little  help  from  a friend,” 
right,  it  seems  to  go  rather 
smoothly  as  might  be  seen  in  the 
photos  below.  There  didn’t 
seem  to  be  too  much  grunting  and 
groaning  to  it  — but  then,  we 
were  “shooting”  these 
photos  out  of  hearing  range.  Ed. 


..  _ - 
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Tired  of  fishing  crowded  waters? 

TR  Y MONROE  COUNTY 

by  Gerry  Kingdom 


Several  summers  back  1 packed  the 
whole  crew  and  about  three  tons  of 
gear  into  our  little  Mustang,  and 
under  a blazing  sun  headed  north  on  a 
sizzling,  seemingly  endless  road  to- 
ward a “family  paradise”  a few 
hundred  miles  above  our  own  Key- 
stone State.  We  were  going  fishing. 

Everything  went  all  right  for  the 
first  two  hundred  miles  or  so,  but  then 
the  trip  began  to  sour  a bit.  On  the 
dashboard,  the  gas  gauge  inched  left 
as  the  temperature  gauge  inched  right. 
Our  French  poodle,  Spot,  got  claustro- 
phobia. A left  rear  recap  gave  out  on  a 
hill.  And  to  top  everything  off,  my  wife 
announced  rather  casually  that  my 
fishing  gear  was  still  on  the  front 
porch. 

“We  shoulda  gone  to  Gouldsboro,” 
whimpered  my  nine-year-old  daughter 
from  the  back  seat. 

“Where?”  I asked,  certain  that  her 
“Gouldsboro”  was  some  far-off  retreat 
in  the  south  of  Alabama. 

“To  Gouldsboro  State  Park  in 
Monroe  County,”  she  replied.  And 
then  she  added  somewhat  matter-of- 
factly:  “It’s  only  a half  hour  from 
home,  and  that’s  where  Mr.  Moran 
caught  that  big  fish  when  I was  with 
them  last  week.” 

Now  you  tell  me,  I thought. 

“That’s  right,  dear,”  goaded  my 
wife.  “We  would  have  spent  a lot  less 
time  driving  and  had  a lot  more  time 
for  having  fun.” 

Needless  to  say,  our  sojourn  north 
didn’t  turn  out  to  be  all  that  much 
pleasure.  But  I did  learn  something  on 
the  trip  that  I’ll  keep  in  mind  for  some 
time:  for  family-fun  fishing  trips  there 
is  no  place  like  Monroe  County.  Why? 


Because  this  Pocono  Mountain  para- 
dise — which  you  can  find  midway 
down  the  state’s  eastern  border  — is 
one  heck  of  a good  place  to  visit  for 
all-around  outdoors  fun. 

Take  fishing  for  example.  The 
county  boasts  nearly  twenty  pristine 
creeks,  and  one  famous  river,  the 
Lehigh,  that  offer  unexcelled  trout 
fishing.  On  its  own  stretch  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  Monroe  County  provides 
some  of  the  best  smallmouth  bass 
angling  that  you’ll  find  anywhere,  and, 
during  the  April  run,  the  shad  fishing 
is  not  to  be  missed  by  anyone  who  loves 
to  wet  a line.  At  its  warmwater  lakes, 
you  can  fish  for  everything  from  blue- 
gills  to  muskies.  And  the  nicest  thing 
about  fishing  in  Monroe  County  is 
that  you’ll  seldom  tangle  lines  with 
someone  who’s  fishing  on  top  of  you. 
Its  waterways  are  among  the  most 
underfished  in  the  state. 

Of  the  Monroe  County  fishing  holes 
that  we  now  visit  regularly,  we  seem  to 
favor  the  two  state  park  lakes  that  are 
situated  near  the  county’s  northern- 
most border. 

The  larger  of  these  is  Gouldsboro 
State  Park  Lake,  a 255-acre  waterway 
that’s  noted  around  these  parts  for  its 
warmwater  fishing  variety.  At  Goulds- 
boro, you’ll  find  virtually  every  kind  of 
warmwater  fish  that  swims  in  Pennsyl- 
vania lakes.  And  among  this  piscato- 
rial diversity,  you’ll  even  encounter 
some  genuine  monsters. 

During  the  past  few  seasons  several 
45-inch-plus  muskies  have  been  taken 
from  Gouldsboro,  and  lake  veterans 
insist  that  the  big  waterway  contains  a 
few  that  top  the  50-inch  mark. 

If  you  don’t  have  a boat  of  your 


own,  you  can  rent  one  at  the  lake’s 
convenient  boat  livery.  Other  conve- 
niences at  Gouldsboro  include  a swim- 
ming beach,  numerous  picnic  areas, 
and  a food  concession. 

To  reach  this  Pocono  Mountain 
fishery,  take  1-380  to  Route  507  and 
watch  for  signs  that  will  direct  you  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

Another  Monroe  County  hotspot  is 
the  Tobyhanna  Lake,  which  you’ll  find 
off  1-380  on  Route  423  at  the  Toby- 
hanna State  Park. 

This  waterway  is  excellent  for  both 
bass  and  pickerel.  And  it  has  an  excel- 
lent holding  of  panfish. 

During  the  past  summer  we  spent  a 
full  day  bobber  fishing  for  bluegills  at 
the  lake,  and  carted  home  a half- 
sackful, the  likes  of  which  we’ve  not 
often  seen  before. 

If  you’re  interested  in  doing  the 
same,  keep  in  mind  that  bluegills  can 
be  taken  at  virtually  any  time  of  day, 
under  any  type  of  weather  conditions. 
And  because  these  miniscule  scrappers 
breed  so  prolifically,  you  can  take  your 
limit  of  50  of  them  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  and  still  be  employing  sound 
conservation  practices. 

To  assure  yourself  a successful  blue- 
gill  catch,  use  a light  line  (4  lb.  test  is 
perfect),  lightweight  tackle,  and  a 
tempting  mouthful  of  nightwalker 
draped  over  a small  hook. 

Allow  your  bait  to  flow  naturally, 
because  bluegills  take  their  meals  by 
sucking  in  morsels  that  drift  their  way. 
They  usually  don’t  chase  after  their 
dinners. 

Many  of  the  bluegills  which  we  took 
at  the  Tobyhanna  Lake  were  caught 
from  shore,  which  means  you  really 
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An  angler  tries  to  coax  a wary  brown  trout  to  his  presentation  on  one  of  Monroe  County's  picturesque  waterways. 


don’t  need  to  bring  a boat  along  in 
order  to  take  your  share  of  the  action. 

If  you  would  prefer  to  boat  fish,  you 
can  rent  a craft  at  the  lake’s  boat 
livery. 

The  Tobyhanna  State  Park  also 
boasts  a swimming  beach,  food  conces- 
sions, and  a top-flight  camping  area. 

For  information  contact:  Park  Su- 
perintendent, Gouldsboro-Tobyhanna 
State  Parks,  P.  O.  Box  565,  Tobyhan- 
na, Pennsylvania  18466. 

A third  Monore  County  lake  is  one 
that’s  thought  by  many  to  rank  among 


the  most  picturesque  in  the  entire 
northeast  — Brady’s  Lake,  a pristine 
beauty  off  Route  940. 

Deep  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  but 
easily  accessible  via  a well-paved  road, 
Brady’s  Lake  is  not  only  far  from  the 
turmoil  and  clatter  of  civilization,  but 
it  also  offers  excellent  angling  for 
muskies,  largemouths,  pickerel,  and 
panfish.  The  lake,  which  measures 
about  250  acres,  does  have  a boat 
access  area. 

If  you  can  squeeze  in  a trip  to  this 
family  fun  county,  be  sure  to  leave 


open  at  least  a few  hours  for  fly  fishing 
along  the  Lehigh  River.  You'll  find  the 
roadside  stretch  that  runs  between  the 
towns  of  Stoddartsville  and  Thorn- 
hurst  to  be  convenient,  primitively 
beautiful,  and  very  productive.  Your 
chances  of  hooking  into  a sunsided 
brown  are  as  good  here  as  they  are 
anywhere. 

Whatever  your  pleasure,  you'll  find 
Monroe  County  the  perfect  spot  to 
satisfy  your  piscatorial  cravings,  and 
the  perfect  spot  to  keep  the  whole 
family  busy  having  fun. 


AUGUST—  1980 
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WATERWAYS  PATROLMEN  TRAIN  IN  RESCUE  PROCEDURES  — 


by  Virgil  Chambers 
Boating  Education  Specialist 
Bureau  of  Waterways 


photos  by  Joseph  Greene 
Marine  Services 
Bureau  of  Waterways 


T^he  current  trend  in  aquatic  recrea- 
tion finds  states  like  Pennsylvania  with 
its  lakes  and  rivers  inundated  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
using  and  enjoying  the  water.  In  order 
to  more  successfully  deal  with  this 
increased  interest  in  water-related 
activities,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission is  training  its  waterways 
patrolmen  in  Basic  Rescue  and  Water 
Safety. 

The  intent  of  the  program  is  to 
review  with  the  field  officers  proper 
water  rescue  procedures.  It  is  the  goal 
of  the  Commission  to  have  the  officers 
demonstrate  a proficiency  in  aquatic 
safety,  relative  to  the  individual’s 
capabilities.  As  a result  of  this  train- 
ing, the  patrolmen  have  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  competency  in  deal- 
ing with  aquatic  emergencies.  The 
course  itself  was  developed  using  the 
American  Red  Cross  material  as  a 
base  and  incorporating  additional 
information  that  deals  with  the  boat- 


ing and  water  safety  problems  most 
common  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  two-day  training  involved  both 
lecture/discussion  and  in-water  prac- 
tice. Equipment  such  as  throwable 
devices,  personal  flotation  devices 
(PFD’s),  and  mask,  fins,  and  snorkels, 
were  all  used  as  they  apply  to  livesav- 
ing  procedures.  Special  topics  in  cold 
water  and  moving  water  survival  were 
discussed,  and  techniques  in  rescue 
and  survival  were  presented.  Use  of 
small  craft  in  rescue  and  self-rescue 
was  reviewed  and  practiced  in  the 
water.  Basic  skills  such  as  donning  a 
life  jacket  in  the  water,  righting  a 
capsized  craft  and  hand-paddling  a 
swamped  canoe  across  the  water  were 
all  mastered  by  the  patrolman. 

The  officers  already  certified  in 
standard  first  aid  and  cardiopulmon- 
ary resuscitation  applied  that  training 
to  conditions  which  could  exist  on  the 
water.  One  good  example  was,  while  in 
deep  water,  with  the  aid  of  a personal 


flotation  device  (PFD)  and  a swamped 
canoe,  the  patrolmen  were  required  to 
position  a victim  for  artificial  respira- 
tion, a situation  not  uncommon  in  a 
water-related  accident. 

Water  safety  training  and  boating 
rescue  films  from  many  different 
sources  were  reviewed  and  discussed. 
The  varying  types  of  search  and  rescue 
patterns  were  explained  and  suggested 
for  a variety  of  water  conditions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
feels  that  this  in-service  training  will 
prove  to  be  invaluable  as  the  increased 
usage  of  the  waterways  will  certainly 
show  an  increase  in  water  emergen- 
cies. This  increase  in  water-related 
emergencies  is  a challenge  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  is  prepared 
to  meet  and  overcome.  Through 
constant  and  vital  education  of  the 
waterways  patrolmen  we  can,  in  turn, 
protect  and  educate  the  public  and 
insure  continued  enjoyment  of  our 
beautiful  water  facilities. 
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Using  the  pool  facilities  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  Academy,  PFC  Waterways  Patrolmen  practiced 
coping  with  in-water  emergencies  in  a two-day  course 
held  recently.  Photo  on  page  16  shows  demonstration 
of  proper  method  of  righting  and  emptying  swamped  craft 
while  victims  of  swamping  hold  onto  rescuing  craft. 

Above:  when  back  or  neck  injury  is  suspected,  in-water 
positioning  of  victim  on  backboard  is  necessary. 

Further  immobilized  by  straps,  victim  is  removed  from 
water,  top  right,  for  transfer  to  medical  facility. 

Right:  patrolman  demonstrates  how  trapped  air  in  outer 
garment  can  support  body  if  victim  keeps  calm  — 
excessive  movement  allows  escape  of  trapped  air.  Below 
left:  demonstrating  the  positioning  of  a canoe  for 
greater  stability  either  while  awaiting  rescue  or,  as 
shown  below  right,  using  the  craft  as  a seat  while 
administering  immediate  artificial  respiration  at  the 
rescue  site  rather  than  losing  valuable  time  by 
delaying  it  until  victim  can  be  transported  to  shore. 
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HOW  TO  HA  VE  FRESH  BAIT  ALL  WINTER 


by  Gary  Diamond 


Once  the  bone-chilling  Northeast 
winds  of  winter  whip  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  a froth,  bait  becomes 
as  scarce  as  frog  hair,  putting  a real 
damper  on  cold  weather  fishing.  Both 
fresh  and  saltwater  anglers  will  franti- 
cally search  for  good,  fresh  bait,  but 
most  of  the  tackle  shops  are  either 
closed  or  sold  out  by  the  time  the  snow 
starts  flying.  There’s  a solution  to  this 
age-old  problem  that  doesn’t  cost  a 
fortune  or  take  up  a lot  of  time  to 
maintain  — one  which,  in  the  long 
run,  will  save  you  a lot  of  money. 

Freshwater  anglers  are  always  look- 
ing for  a good  supply  of  night  crawlers 
during  the  colder  months.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  them  and  you  don’t  have  to 
travel  far  to  find  the  best  quality 
worms.  The  place  is  right  in  your  own 
backyard.  Yep,  right  out  there  in  the 
grass  lies  the  best  worm  farm  that 
money  can  buy.  You  keep  it  trimmed, 
fertilize,  feed  and  nurture  it  all  year 
long  which  insures  you  the  fattest, 
juiciest  bait  anywhere,  yet  very  few 
people  bother  to  harvest  them.  On  a 
good  night,  just  after  a light  rain,  two 
anglers  armed  with  a flashlight  and  a 


five-gallon  bucket  can  pick  all  the  bait 
they’ll  need  for  the  entire  winter. 
There  are,  however,  a few  things  that 
one  must  do  in  order  to  keep  these 


rascals  fat  and  happy  or  you’ll  end  up 
losing  the  whole  batch  in  a very  short 
period  of  time. 

Before  you  head  to  the  lawn  to  find 
the  crawlers,  you  must  construct  an 
adequate  place  for  them  to  stay,  such 
as  an  old  55-gallon  drum  or  a large 
wooden  box,  but  make  sure  that  they 
are  clean  and  drain  well,  or  the  crawl- 
ers could  drown.  Once  you  have  the 
container  in  place,  fill  it  with  a 50/50 
mixture  of  rotted  horse  manure  and 
organic  peat  moss.  This  will  provide 
enough  nutrients  for  the  worms  to 
grow  fat  and  sassy  during  the  winter. 
If  they  appear  to  be  losing  weight, 
water  the  mixture  lightly  and  sprinkle 
a small  amount  of  chicken  mash  or 
corn  meal  on  the  surface.  To  a worm, 
this  is  like  having  a steak  dinner. 

Unfortunately,  night  crawlers  will 
migrate  whenever  they  get  the  chance, 
but  you  can  prevent  losses  by  using  one 
or  two  little  tricks  that  will  keep  them 
in  the  box.  A small  light,  hanging  over 
the  container  usually  does  the  job  and 
consumes  very  little  electricity.  Keep- 
ing the  bedding  about  six  inches  below 
the  top  of  the  container  will  also  help. 
The  best  gadget  I’ve  seen  is  an  electric 
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worm  fence,  which  is  constructed  from 
a nine  volt  battery  and  two  strands  of 
bare  copper  wire.  The  wire  was  stapled 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  box 
approximately  one  inch  apart  and 
hooked  to  the  battery.  When  the 
worms  crossed  both  wires  while  crawl- 
ing up  the  sides  of  the  container,  they 
got  zapped  and  fell  back. 

Minnows  are  a little  tougher  to 
keep,  but  again,  with  a few  prepara- 
tions, you  can  keep  a supply  alive  and 
well  throughout  the  entire  winter  with 
little  or  no  effort.  A large  aquarium 
will  usually  do  the  job,  but  if  you  will 
be  using  large  quantities,  say,  a limit 
for  each  licensed  family  member,  an 
old  bathtub  is  more  suitable.  There’s 
no  big  secret  to  keeping  minnows  alive. 
All  you  have  to  do,  is  provide  clean, 
cool,  well-aerated  water  for  them  to 
live  in  and  they’ll  be  in  good  shape 
when  that  next  fishing  trip  comes 
around.  Feed  them  small  amounts  of 
tropical  fish  food  or  commercial  fish 
pellets  about  every  two  days.  Never 
overfeed,  or  they  will  die  before  you 
know  what  happened.  A large  tropical 
fish  aerator  and  filter  will  keep  the 
water  clean  in  the  old  bathtub  just  as  it 
Joes  in  an  aquarium,  so  you  won’t 
have  to  change  the  water  often. 

Ice  fishing  has  been  gaining  in 
popularity  in  the  Northeast,  but  the 
availability  of  mealworms  and  grubs 


has  always  been  a problem.  You  can 
usually  purchase  mealworms  from  a 
local  tropical  fish  store  or  order  them 
by  mail  through  some  magazines,  but 
there’s  one  other  source  that  is 
completely  overlooked.  If  you  have  a 
good  oak  tree  growing  nearby,  simply 
pick  up  as  many  acorns  as  you  can 
find.  Place  them  in  a five  gallon  bucket 
that  has  about  six  inches  of  good 


organic  peat  moss  in  the  bottom.  Sit 
the  bucket  in  a dark  corner  and  forget 
it  until  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  After 
about  six  weeks  remove  the  acorns  and 
you’ll  notice  that  they  all  have  a least 
one  small  hole  bored  through  the  side. 
This  indicates  that  the  grubs  have  left 
and  are  now  buried  in  the  peat  moss 
bedding.  When  you’re  ready  to  head 
for  the  ice  simply  reach  in  and  grab  a 
handful  — the  panfish  love  them! 

Some  baits  will  keep  for  years  when 
preserved  in  a solution  of  saturated 
salt.  Eels  and  large  shiner  minnows  are 
probably  the  easiest  to  start  with,  but 
be  sure  that  they  are  good  and  fresh 
before  salting  or  they  will  turn  to  pure 
mush.  Half  pint  jars  are  just  about 
right  for  most  anglers  to  store  the 
salted  baits  on  the  shelf  or  in  the  tackle 
box.  The  solution  of  saturated  salt  is 
made  by  mixing  salt  with  luke  warm 
water  until  it  will  no  longer  dissolve. 
Make  sure  that  there  is  about  a quar- 
ter inch  of  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  jar 
and  then  add  your  baits.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  refrigerate  them  in  order 
to  stay  fresh.  Just  store  in  a cool  place 
and  you’ll  have  all  the  bait  you  will 
need  this  winter. 

The  beauty  of  having  bait  at  home 
for  winter  fishing  will  become  evident 
the  first  time  you  start  looking  for  a 
few  dozen  minnows  to  go  crappie  fish- 
ing through  the  ice  in  late  December. 
You’ll  have  your  own  private  stock  of 
the  freshest  bait  in  town. 
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The  Main  Course  Fly 


X here  wasn't  an  insect  on  the  water. 
Well/a  few  midges,  maybe,  but  not 
enough  calories  to  warrant  the  atten- 
tion of  the  big  brown  that  I just  knew 
was  holed  up  under  that  overhanging 
bank,  where  the  long  grasses  formed 
an  awning  that  kept  the  cavelike  cut  in 
shadows  even  at  1 1:00  in  the  morning. 
There  was  only  one  answer  — to 
create  an  artificial  hatch,  so  that  the 
fish,  in  what  I hoped  to  be  a feeding 
frenzy,  would  overlook  any  artificial 
appearance  in  my  offering  and  grant 
me  a fight. 

Being  a naturally  relaxed  sort  of 
person,  I had  no  real  desire  to  cast  a 
few  hundred  times  to  create  the 
impression  of  a few  hundred  insects  on 
the  water.  Luckily,  there  was  no  need. 
On  hands  and  knees,  I crawled  about 
thirty  feet  along  the  ground  through 
the  tall  grass,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
clicking  and  whirring  of  frightened 
insects  leaving  their  resting  places.  As 
1 slowly  straightened  up  to  my  knees,  I 
noticed  that,  of  the  hundred  or  so  that 
had  flown,  about  a dozen  had  indeed 
hit  the  water  — and  were  being  sipped 
in  one  by  one. 

It  was  a matter  of  less  than  a minute 
before  a short  cast  placed  the  buoyant, 
barbered  bit  of  deer  hair  a tad 
upstream  of  the  trout,  and  a few 
seconds  later  I was  fast  to  a brown  that 
would  have  fed  two  people  if  I hadn’t 
reached  down  several  minutes  later 
and  flicked  the  hook  from  his  jaw 
without  taking  him  from  the  water.  He 
couldn’t  have  been  too  shaken,  because 
he  hit  another  struggling  grasshopper 
like  an  express  train  before  disappear- 
ing back  under  the  bank. 

For  the  fishing  times  from  early 
summer  to  late  fall,  grasshoppers  are 
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truly  that  “main  course”  fly.  They  are 
plentiful,  and  are  eaten  not  only  by 
trout,  but  by  panfish  and  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass.  And,  while  there 
probably  isn’t  a single  Pennsylvania 
angler  who  doesn’t  know  and  love  the 
pattern  known  as  the  Letort  Hopper, 
there  are  others  that  are  just  as  effec- 
tive, and  sometimes  more  so,  depend- 
ing upon  the  conditions  and  the  species 
sought. 

The  problem  is  not  inherent  in  the 
pattern  itself,  for  the  pattern  is  excel- 
lent. Rather,  the  problem  lies  in  the 
way  fly  fishermen  have  come  to  regard 
the  Letort  Hopper  — as  a late- 
summer,  when-all-else-fails,  last-ditch 
fly  to  use  when  there  are  no  aquatics 
on  the  water.  The  water  is  usually 
lower  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  well, 
so  the  size  of  the  Letort  Hopper  has 
been  kept  small,  aquatic  insect  size, 
rather  than  taking  advantage  of  the 
actual  size  of  the  juicy,  succulent 
hoppers  that  usually  swarm  around 
good  fishing  waters  at  that  time  of 
year.  One  rarely  sees  a Letort  Hopper 
larger  than  #8,  while  many  of  the  live 
hoppers  are  about  the  size  of  a #2  or 
even  #1/0  hook,  with  most  in  the  #6  to 
#4  category. 

While  the  Letort  can,  of  course,  be 
tied  larger,  after  a certain  point  it 
ceases  to  look  as  much  like  a grass- 
hopper and  begins  to  look  more  like  a 
small  bat.  But  there  are  other  grass- 
hopper patterns  that  are  structurally 
designed  to  look  like  hoppers  in  the 
larger  sizes,  and  for  the  ardent  fly 
fisherman,  especially  the  long  rodder 
who  pursues  bass  and  panfish  as  well 
as  trout,  they  should  not  be  neglected. 

One  pattern,  the  Deer  Hair  Hopper, 
is  quite  simple  to  make,  especially  for 
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anyone  who  has  ever  tied  a deer  hair 
bass  bug  of  any  sort.  They’re  all 
“built”  in  the  same  manner:  small 
bunches  of  deer  hair  are  tied  onto  the 
hook  shank  in  such  a manner  as  to 
flare  completely  around  the  shank. 
These  are  packed  back  against  each 
other  until  the  shank  is  completely  full 
and  the  resultant  tie  looks  like  a very 
small,  very  angry  cat.  Then  fine 
pointed  scissors  are  used  to  barber  the 
deer  hair  into  the  desired  shape.  Being 
hollow,  deer  hair  floats  beautifully, 
and  even  larger  sizes  are  still  light 
enough  to  cast  with  the  fly  rod.  For  the 
hopper,  cover  the  rear  third  of  the 
shank  with  green  deer  hair,  then  tie  in  ■, 
a green-dyed  pipe  cleaner.  Finish  tying 
in  deep  hair  up  to  the  eye,  whip  finish, 
and  work  the  thread  back  through  the 
hair  to  a point  one-third  of  the  way 
back  from  the  eye.  Barber  the  deer 
hair  into  grasshopper  shape,  being 
careful  not  to  clip  the  thread.  When 
the  fly  is  of  ’hopper  shape,  use  the 
thread  to  tie  in  a tent-style  wing  of 
mottled  turkey  feather.  Tie  if  off,  clip 
the  thread,  lacquer  the  head  winding, 
the  wing  winding,  and  the  wing  itself 
to  prevent  it  from  shredding  at  the 
first  strike,  and  the  fly  is  finished. 

A similar  pattern,  the  Wilson  Hop- 
per, has  the  body  formed  of  polypropy- 
lene dubbing  material.  Tie  in  the  pipe 
cleaner  legs  first,  then  wrap  a full  body  ^ 
of  spun  polypropylene  dubbing  (there  L 
are  many  brands;  any  of  them  work  jt 
fine  for  this  bulky  fly)  filling  in  well  |j 
between  the  legs.  Wrap  the  thorax,  il( 
and  tie  in  a tent-style  wing  of  mottled  ^ 
turkey.  Beneath  the  thorax,  tie  in  six  L 
mottled  turkey  feather  fibers  on  each  i|( 
side,  perpendicular  to  the  hook  shank.  |[| 
Wrap  a medium  head,  tying  in  two 
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the  quill.  Slip  the  eye  of  the  hook 
through  the  hole  and  out  the  end. 
Center  the  shank  in  the  end  and  wedge 
it  there  with  slivers  of  cork  or  tooth- 
picks. Take  two  smaller  tips  and  shave 
the  cut  ends  so  they  fit  the  main  quill 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Epoxy 
them  in  place,  angling  them  as  shown. 
Then  spin  polypropylene  dubbing  on 
the  tying  thread,  start  at  the  eye,  and 
cover  the  whole  body.  (It  helps  to 
cover  the  tip  of  the  body  quill  with 
lacquer  first  and  let  it  get  tacky,  to 
prevent  the  dubbing  from  slipping  off 
the  end.  Tie  in  a turkey  wing  quill 
section  as  noted  for  the  previous 
patterns,  enlarge  the  head  area,  whip 
finish  and  lacquer. 

There  are  many  other  hopper  imita- 
tions, and  of  course  the  now  famous 
Muddler  Minnow  is  often  fished  dry  in 
imitation  of  a grasshopper.  Some  of 
the  patterns  are  quite  simple,  while 
others  like  the  Whitlock  Hopper  are 
truly  elaborate  creations.  But  the  three 
given  here  are  realistic,  and  have 
accounted  for  many  large  Pennsylva- 
nia fish  of  various  species  in  this  an- 
gler’s personal  experience. 

Don’t  worry  about  the  fact  that  no 
color  has  been  given  except  for  “green 
deer  hair.”  It’s  hard  to  get  subtle 
shades  in  dyeing  deer  hair,  but  in  poly- 
propylene dubbings  the  number  of 
grasshopper  shades  is  a fly  tyer’s 
dream.  Olives,  greens,  yellows,  and 
readily  mixed  (and  sometimes  com- 
mercially available)  combinations  are 
all  valid,  because  grasshoppers,  while 
fairly  standardized  in  shape,  run  the 
gamut  of  greenish  tones  from  almost 
pure  yellow  to  practically  black.  So,  if 
you’ve  been  working  the  long  rod  and 
have  strong  objections  to  just  “trying 
on  a fly  and  fishing,”  never  fear. 
Spend  your  nonfishing  moments  tying 
up  a wide  variety  of  shades  and  sizes, 
and  when  it  comes  time  to  let  a hopper 
do  the  work,  check  out  the  live  grass- 
hoppers that  are  on  the  grasses  around 
the  water,  open  your  hopper  boxes, 
and  match  ’em!  Very  scientific! 

The  hoppers  have  decided  advan- 
tages in  fishing  the  smaller,  shallower 
bass  lakes  as  well,  since  the  use  of  a 
light  “lure”  with  the  fly  rod  permits  a 
much  quieter  entry;  hence,  much  less 
chance  of  spooking  a noise-shy  lunker. 
Try  the  largest  sizes,  and  when  Tom 
Swift  and  His  Electric  Bass  Rig  are 
scaring  the  fish  into  the  next  township, 
unlimber  the  long  rod,  bend  on  a 
hopper  — and  get  the  jump  on  him! 


The  Clipped  Deer  Hair  Hopper 


The  Wilson  Hopper 


The  Quill  Bodied  Hopper 


peccary  bristles  and  angling  them 
forward  as  shown  in  the  photo.  Cover 
the  wraps  with  dubbing  and  whip 
finish  the  head.  Lacquer  all  windings 
and  the  wing.  Then  take  a smear  of 
lacquer  on  your  thumb,  separate  the 
fibers  below  the  fly  into  two  groups  of 
three  on  each  side,  and  stroke  them 
between  finger  and  thumb  to  form  two 
‘legs”  on  either  side  of  the  fly. 


The  Quill  Bodied  Hopper  is  often  a 
one  strike  fly,  but  worth  it  because  it  is 
such  an  effective  fly  when  other 
hopper  patterns  don’t  produce.  Burn  a 
hole  in  a goose  wing  quill  tip  that  is  1 '/i 
times  the  length  of  the  hook  shank. 
The  hole  should  be  midway  along  its 
length,  and  large  enough  to  receive  the 
eye  of  the  hook.  Just  heat  the  point  of  a 
bodkin  and  “drill”  through  the  side  of 
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Hank  Masker  — “Living  Legend” 

by  George  L.  Harting 


W ater,  be  it  the  noisy  cataract,  the 
quiet  lake,  the  peaceful  meadow  brook 
or  the  mighty  thrashing  ocean  waves 
that  wash  the  shoreline  or  beat  the 
rock-rimmed  crags,  each  has  its  irre- 
sistible urge  upon  the  human  soul. 
Each  has  its  earmarks  — drying  nets, 
a barefoot  boy  with  a cane  pole,  the 
fishing  barge,  lobster  buoys  or  the 
decoys  for  the  waterfowler;  each  area 
has  its  own  styled  shanties  that  house 
the  gear  for  the  expected  patrons. 

Each  manifestation  of  nature’s 
waterways  also  has  its  native  outfitters 
about  whom  revolve  the  legends  that 
set  their  areas  apart.  Without  their 
presence  the  magnetic  draw  of  na- 
ture’s wilderness  would  be  incomplete. 

Mansfield  voiced  so  well  the  mystic 
charm  for  the  sea  and  for  the  partners 
with  whom  one  must  bare  his  soul  to 
find  completeness: 

“/  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again , 
to  the  vagrant  gypsy  life. 

To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale’s  way, 
where  the  wind’s  like  a whetted  knife. 

And  all  I ask  is  a merry  yarn 
from  a laughing  fellow-rover, ...” 

There  you  have  it  — the  “fellow- 
rover!”  Wherever  the  waters  touch  the 
shoreline  and  people  gather  for  adven- 
ture there  is  a stout  soul  to  spin  the 
yarns  of  his  waterway  and  its  environs 
and  to  provide  the  gear  for  his  eager 
patrons. 

Pennsylvanians  are  especially  fa- 
vored by  having  so  many  natural 
retreats.  To  these  they  migrate  to  find 
new  life  and  light  for  the  inner  man. 
Promised  Land  Lake  is  one  among  the 
many;  it  has  an  ancient  history  as  a 
retreat  and  its  popularity  intensifies 
yearly.  Almost  as  ancient,  and  equally 
as  inviting  as  the  lake  is  Hank  Masker, 
who,  as  Mansfield  put  it,  is  the  “fel- 
low-rover.” By  catering  to  the  needs  of 
his  patrons,  providing  for  their  com- 
fort and  sharing  his  keen  knowledg- 
able  advice  for  the  area,  at  the  age  of 
80  he  has  become  a “Living  Legend” 
of  Promised  Land. 

It  is  a paradox  that  the  naming  of 
this  popular  resort  has  its  roots  in 
sarcasm.  The  Shakers  settled  the  area 


in  search  of  fortune.  Many,  however, 
apparently  were  so  deeply  disap- 
pointed, they  dubbed  the  area  “The 
Promised  Land”  and  left  in  despair. 
One  writer  though  affirms  “The  riches 
are  there  just  waiting  for  anyone  to 
come  along  and  take  them.”  At  least 
one  descendant  of  the  clan  remained 
and  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  land  of  his 
birth  his  home.  He  is  Henry  E.  Mask- 
er, known  affectionately  by  his  host  of 
friends  and  patrons  simply  as  “Hank.” 
For  sixty  years  he  has  catered  to  all 
who  needed  him  so  that  the  lake  and 
the  land,  the  forest  surrounding  it  and 
the  blue  sky  overhead  could  be  to  all 
who  share  it  a Promised  Land  indeed. 

Mr.  Masker’s  grandmother  was  a 
Quaker.  Her  family  landed  as  immi- 
grants in  Philadelphia  joining  there 
the  group  of  migrants  who  followed 
the  lumbering  industry  into  the  Poco- 
nos.  Hank  explains  that  there  were  two 
generations  of  lumbermen:  the  earliest 
industry  harvested  the  cream  of  the 
timber,  then  pulled  out;  a second 
opportunity  for  the  lumberjacks 
opened  with  the  mining  industry.  This 
business  catered  to  the  mining  opera- 
tions by  furnishing  props,  ties  and 
sprags  — the  sprags  were  short  pieces 
of  timber  about  3"  in  diameter  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  They  lay  along 
the  sides  of  the  mining  car  rails  and 
were  used  to  throw  between  the  spokes 
to  brake  and  slow  their  movement. 
Hank  recites  fluently  about  how  his 
ancestry  was  related  to  the  lumbering 
boom. 

Promised  Land  Lake  dates  back  to 
the  Civil  War  times,  Hank  explains, 
when  it  was  impounded  by  a crib  dam, 
a combination  of  logs  and  stones  that 
created  the  lake.  The  dam  was  service- 
able until  1932  when  the  state 
replaced  it  with  the  existing  structure. 
From  the  time  the  state  acquired  the 
park  and  forest  area  from  the  Shakers 
until  the  present  it  has  been  available 
for  public  recreation. 

The  area  had  an  early  appeal  to 
residents  living  throughout  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  As  a youth  I was  fasci- 
nated by  the  stories  of  my  elders  who 
detailed  the  ordeal  they  experienced 
making  their  trips  into  this  backwoods 


haven  for  pickerel  and  whitetails. 
Those  were  the  days  of  mud  roads  and 
Model-T  Ford  cars  with  few  service 
stations  to  rescue  the  travelers  who 
experienced  breakdowns.  No  high 
speed  highways  existed  and  the  trip 
became  laborious,  for  the  road  led 
through  each  city  and  town  en  route. 
These  patrons  recited  with  excitement 
their  journeys.  Of  one  thing  they  could 
be  sure:  when  they  arrived  there  would 
be  campsites,  boats  and  bait  waiting 
for  them.  It  was  this  kind  of  service 
that  make  Hank  Masker  popular  and 
an  indispensable  servant  the  recreation 
industry  has  enjoyed  knowing  for  more 
than  half  a century. 

The  lifestyle  of  Hank  has  been 
varied.  His  formal  education  saw  him 
through  eighth  grade;  high  schools  did 
not  exist  at  that  time  in  the  area.  In 
1917  he  enlisted  in  World  War  I and 
was  wounded  in  France.  He  had  a 
rather  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Governor  Pinchot  and  visited  with  him 
at  Gray  Towers,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Pinchots.  Hank  served  the  CCC 
(Civilian  Conservation  Corps)  in  a f 
number  of  areas  throughout  the  state. 

In  the  Promised  Land  area  the  corps 
contributed  considerably  toward  mak-  i 
ing  it  more  suitable  and  convenient  for 
present  day  tourism. 

The  name  of  Masker  also  reflects  a 
supporting  interest  in  community  af-!  no 
fairs.  The  Promised  Land  area  hasTi| 
evolved  through  the  years  from  a;  ® 
wilderness  retreat  to  a busy  recrea-t  It 
tional  community  with  year-round 
cottage  residents.  Churches  and  fire1  « 
companies  have  grown  with  the  popu-'  i 
lation  influx  and  Henry  has  shown  a I fla 
supportive  interest  in  their  develop-  »| 
ment. 

For  a number  of  years,  also,  he  k 
served  as  a fire  warden.  He  and  his  :!ii 
fellow  wardens  were  responsible  for  I III 
keeping  an  eye  on  our  forests  that  they!  1st 
might  remain  green.  Hank  reports:  jai 
“There  are  a few  of  us  old-timers1  ju 
left  — wardens  who  tried  to  keep  the  »k 
forests  green  by  fighting  with  nothing!  in 
but  water  buckets  and  burlap  bags  li 
with  water  brought  to  us  by  horse  and  #a 
wagons.  That  was  in  my  younger  days  tk 
when  I was  ten  to  twelve  years  old  and  m 
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Day’s  end;  the  tally  is  made.  All  boats  in;  all  patrons  safely  ashore. 


no  pay,  for  us  young  kids  weren’t 
supposed  to  be  there.”  Hank  still 
attends  the  annual  March  meeting  of 
the  fire  wardens. 

It  was  by  chance  that  I learned  to 
know  Hank  as  a personal  friend.  It  was 
on  VJ  Day  that  my  wife,  Sara,  and  I 
planned  a fishing  trip  into  his  area.  He 
supplied  us  with  boat  and  bait,  and 
scarcely  had  we  engaged  in  our  fishing 
when  showers  drove  us  back  to  shore 
and  to  the  comforts  of  Hank’s  cabin. 
There  we  relaxed  for  a while  and 
listened  with  interest  as  he  spun  the 
yarns  relating  to  his  area.  He  spoke  of 
grouse  that  flushed  in  flocks,  of  a time 
when  the  abundance  of  the  snow  shoe 
hare  made  it  worthwhile  to  keep  a dog 
to  hunt  them.  Especially  interesting 
was  it  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about 
whitetails  and  black  bear.  You  see,  I 
was  looking  for  a new  area  to  hunt 
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those  game  species  and  Hank’s  details 
made  the  area  sound  inviting.  Since 
then  he  has  been,  each  year,  my  host, 
and  his  expertise  as  a guide  enabled 
me  to  harvest  22  deer.  Had  I been  a 
better  marksman,  I might  have  also 
taken  two  black  bear.  But  equally  as 
enjoyable  were  the  excursions  when 
chain  pickerel,  bass  and  panfish  were 
the  objective. 

The  first  cabin  and  camp  on  the 
lake  was  built  by  Masker  on  Richfield 
Point  and  with  it  were  constructed 
firplaces  for  picnicking  — one  still 
remains.  This  small  camp  he  built  had 
24  fireplaces.  Camping  at  that  time 
was  free;  only  a permit  was  needed 
from  the  ranger.  Our  pioneer  floated 
all  the  lumber  for  his  first  cabin  at  the 
Point  by  boat.  In  1937  he  was  asked  to 
move  his  operation  to  Pickerel  Point 
and  he  has  supplied  fishermen  from 


that  location  even  since. 

In  1913  Henry  helped  to  plant  the 
white  pine  seedlings  which  by  now 
have  matured  into  a beautiful  stand  of 
timber.  His  first  enterprise  as  a boat 
and  bait  concessionaire  began  in  1920. 
In  those  days  he  cut  the  native  white 
pine  to  construct  boats  with  14-  and 
16-inch  sides.  The  stems  for  the  bow 
were  sawed  at  local  lumber  mills  from 
white  oak.  The  bottoms  were  con- 
structed of  crossboards  and  caulked 
with  oakum.  That  has  greatly  changed 
since  the  manufacture  of  plywood.  The 
laborious  chore  of  caulking  no  longer 
exists  and  in  his  fleet  of  boats  today 
one  will  find  that  40%  are  constructed 
of  aluminum. 

A variety  of  experiences  both 
humorous  and  shocking  took  place 
during  nearly  60  years  of  operation. 
Henry’s  boats  in  those  early  days  were 
fitted  with  minnow  boxes  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  craft.  One  diligent 
patron  busied  himself  with  bailing  the 
boat;  he  could  not  imagine  how  it  was 
that  the  water  continued  to  rush  into 
that  area.  Finally,  Hank  brought  him 
the  light  by  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  box.  One  sophisticated  renter 
insisted  he  had  been  given  two  “right- 
hand”  oars  and  demanded  others.  But 
there  was  also  the  time  that  a knife 
was  pulled  on  him.  Needless  to  say, 
Hank  was  prepared  for  such  an  even- 
tuality, and  the  offender  was  pleased 
to  retreat  without  any  further  distur- 
bance or  threat. 

Henry  Masker  has  made  a host  of 
friends  throughout  those  long  uninter- 
rupted years  as  he  and  his  family  have 
served  the  public  faithfully.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfying  remark  I have 
heard  him  make  was  when  he  pointed 
out  that  during  all  those  years  he  did 
not  have  a single  drowning. 

We  write  eloquently  about  the  lake 
and  the  fish;  we  revel  in  the  beauty  of 
the  outdoors,  but  seldom  do  we  take 
time  to  salute  the  many  “Hank  Mas- 
kers” who  contribute  so  much  toward 
making  our  day.  Without  their  exper- 
tise, their  gear  and  open-hearted 
generosity  our  adventures  would  often 
be  impossible.  They  experience  lean 
days  between  summers  and  we  owe 
them  a tribute  of  gratitude  for  being 
on  hand  when  we  need  them. 

Who  is  the  “legend”  of  your  lake?  If 
one  takes  time  for  serious  thought 
about  outdoor  adventure  there  will 
likely  be  found  another  generous 
native  — another  Hank  Masker. 
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Choosing  Rope  for  Lines 

by  Carol  Parenzan 


W ith  the  wide  choice  of  rope  on  the 
market  today,  the  boater  is  often  faced 
with  the  difficult  decision  in  selecting 
a rope  or  line  for  his  particular  craft  to 
meet  his  boating  needs.  Before  con- 
tinuing, let  us  differentiate  between  a 
“rope”  and  the  nautical  term,  line.  A 
rope  is  considered  to  be  just  that  when 
it  is  being  stored  in  the  dealer's  stock- 
room;  however,  once  aboard  a craft, 
that  rope  becomes  a line.  Lines  are 
useful  for  cartopping,  portaging  the 
craft,  launching  at  the  dock,  storing 
the  boat  when  not  in  use,  rescuing, 
lining  the  boat  downstream,  and  track- 
ing the  craft  upstream. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
types  we  should  take  into  considera- 
tion: synthetic  and  natural-fiber. 
(Combinations  of  the  two  are  consid- 
ered to  be  synthetics.)  Synthetic  lines 
are  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  natu- 
ral-fiber ropes  of  the  same  strength. 
For  example,  a one-fourth-inch  line  of 
nylon  (synthetic)  has  a breaking  strain 
of  more  than  twice  that  of  the  same 
size  diameter  manila  (natural-fiber); 
however,  the  synthetics  are  more 
expensive. 

Polypropylene,  polyethylene,  nylon, 
and  dacron  are  various  types  of 
synthetic  lines.  Polypropylene  and 
polyethylene  are  very  light.  One- 
hundred  feet  of  polyethylene  of  one- 
half-inch  diameter  weighs  only  1.25 
pounds.  Because  they  float,  are  light  in 
weight,  and  have  a desirable  amount 
of  elasticity,  they  are  useful  as  a rescue 
line.  Considered  the  “all-purpose  line” 
for  crafts  up  to  twenty  feet,  they  cost 


about  one-third  less  than  nylon. 

Nylon,  however,  has  many  advan- 
tages. It  will  outlast  most  other  types, 
is  very  elastic,  displays  sufficient 
strength,  and  one  doesn’t  have  to 
worry  about  rotting  and  mildew.  One 
disadvantage  to  nylon,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  float.  If  care  is 
taken  with  regard  to  nylon’s  elasticity, 
it  can  be  used  for  tying  down  your 
craft  for  transportation  and  storage. 
Anchoring,  mooring,  and  rescuing  are 
other  uses  of  the  material. 

Having  the  same  uses  as  nylon  is 
another  synthetic  line  — dacron.  Al- 
though it  does  not  have  the  same 
amount  of  elasticity  as  nylon,  it  is  very 
popular  aboard  sailboats  because  of  its 
high  strength  factor.  However,  dacron 
is  twice  as  expensive  as  nylon. 

Cotton  and  manila  are  the  two  most 
popular  natural-fiber  lines.  Cotton  is 
soft  and  easy  to  handle.  Because 
cotton  becomes  stiff  when  wet,  making 
a knot  or  hitch  difficult  to  untie,  it  is 
ideal  for  end  loops  on  closed  boats  such 
as  a kayak,  or  C-l,  for  lashings. 
Cotton  must  be  stored  in  a dry  area  to 
last,  though,  and  therefore  has  a 
comparatively  short  life  span. 

Available  in  a wide  range  of  grades, 
which  is  determined  by  the  length  and 
quality  of  the  individual  fibers,  manila 
is  especially  good  for  tie-down  pur- 
poses. Manila  shrinks  when  it  gets  wet, 
causing  it  to  gain  strength.  Knots  and 
hitches  hold  very  well,  making  it  desir- 
able for  transportation  purposes.  One 
disadvantage  worth  noting,  however,  is 
the  tendency  for  new  manila  to  kink 
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when  it  is  wet.  This  can  best  be 
prevented  by  stretching  the  line,  when 
wet,  between  two  permanent  objects 
such  as  trees,  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  If 
left  in  dampness  or  a poorly  ventilated 
area,  manila  is  also  susceptible  to 
rotting. 

When  buying  line,  there  are  several 
factors  to  consider.  The  first  is  the 
length  and  type  to  purchase.  This 
depends  on  where  and  how  you  plan  to 
use  it.  The  type,  synthetic  or  natural- 
fiber,  would  depend  on  how  much  you 
are  willing  to  spend  and  also  your  own 
personal  preference.  The  second  factor 
of  importance  is  the  size  of  your  boat. 
Generally  speaking,  the  larger  the 
boat,  the  larger  diameter  line  desired 
or  required.  When  selecting  your  line, 
don’t  base  your  decision  entirely  by 
strength-rating  factors.  Your  lines 
should  be  not  only  strong,  but  also  easy 
to  handle.  Within  reason,  the  larger 
the  line,  the  easier  it  will  be  on  your 
hands,  particularly  when  the  line  is 
wet.  Also,  wear  and  natural  deteriora- 
tion should  be  considered.  Any  line, 
regardless  of  the  material,  will  become 
smaller  as  it  is  used  and  some  strength 
will  be  lost. 

When  your  lines  are  not  in  use,  keep 
them  coiled  neatly  in  a dry,  cool,  venti- 
lated place.  One  should  also  keep  all 
lines  out  of  direct  sunlight,  and  as 
clean  as  possible  so  that  the  dirt 
doesn’t  weaken  the  braid  or  weave. 
Always  replace  worn  and  damaged 
lines,  they  are  of  little  use,  especially 
in  an  emergency.  Avoid  stepping  on 
the  line;  this  causes  damage  and  will 
make  replacement  of  the  lines  quicker 
due  to  unnecessary  wear.  To  prevent 
fraying  or  unlaying  of  your  lines,  make 
sure  they  are  finished  off  on  the  ends. 
Synthetic  line  fibers  and  strands 
should  be  solidly  fused  together  by  a 
candle  flame,  making  the  end  the  same 
size  as  the  rest  of  the  line.  By  using 
flax,  or  cotton  twine  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  beeswax  and  resin,  twisted 
natural-fiber  line  should  be  whipped 
and  then  dipped  in  a lasting  coat  such 
as  varnish  to  protect  the  ends.  For 
temporary  whipping,  adhesive  tape 
can  be  used  for  any  type  of  line. 

In  making  a final  choice  in  the 
selection  of  your  line,  check  with  a 
marina  operator  or  boat  dealer  — and 
other  boating  enthusiasts.  Remember 
that  the  cost  will  vary  with  the  mate- 
rial that  you  select,  whether  it  be 
synthetic  or  natural-fiber,  its  size,  and 
its  tensile  strength. 
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Leaky  Boots 

(continued  from  page  3.) 
people  who  took  the  time  (and  postage)  to 
help  me  out,”  said  Harry.  Responses  came 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  from  as  far 
away  as  Florida!  Ed. 


SATISFIED  — 

I am  writing  this  letter  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  fine  job  you  are  doing.  I have 
been  a resident  of  Pennsylvania  all  my  life, 
and  have  fished  well  over  half  of  my  30 
years.  Most  of  my  fishing  time  is  spent  on 
Pennsylvania  trout  streams  and  this  is  why 
I am  writing  this  letter.  During  the  last 
four  days  I have  fished  on  Tionesta  Creek, 
East  Hickory  Creek  (Forest  County), 
Sugar  Creek  (Venango  County),  and 
Neshannock  Creek  (Mercer  County). 

I saw  trout  fishing  at  its  worst  on  Tio- 
nesta Creek  with  litter  strewn  on  its  banks 
everywhere  I went,  and  people  waiting  at 
the  bridges  for  the  stocking  truck.  This  I 


am  used  to.  Then  1 saw  trout  fishing  at  its 
best  — first,  on  Sugar  Creek;  no  litter,  no 
crowds  waiting  for  the  truck,  miles  of  some 
of  the  finest  water  I have  ever  seen,  and 
thank  God  and  you  for  those  browns.  Need 
I say  more  about  Sugar  Creek? 

On  my  home  creek,  Neshannock,  I saw 
both  — crowds  at  the  bridges  awaiting  the 
Thursday  stocking  (that  didn’t  come)  very 
little  litter,  but  best  of  all,  while  everyone 
was  at  the  bridge  waiting  for  the  truck  I 
went  downstream  well  over  a half  mile  and 
caught  my  limit  of  fine  rainbows  and 
browns. 

I hope  now  you  know  why  I am  writing 
this  letter.  It’s  thanks  from  the  true  Penn- 
sylvania trout  angler.  The  men  and  women 
who  only  keep  one  limit  a season  and  men 
who  take  and  keep  only  one  fine  brown  and 
be  satisfied,  even  when  he  knows  there  are 
many  more  in  the  pool  before  him. 

Thank  you  for  the  float  stocking,  the 
unannounced  stockings,  cleaner  water  and 
most  of  all,  the  opportunity  for  me  and 
others  to  enjoy  it.  I would  also  like  to  thank 
all  cluos  and  organizations  that  help  you 
and  support  you. 

To  all  the  men  and  women  on  the  Penn- 


sylvania Fish  Commission,  Trout  Unlim- 
ited, all  stream  improvement  organiza- 
tions, sportsmen’s  clubs  and  singular  true 
trout  fisherman.  Thank  you! 

Vince  Pagliaroli 
Sharon 

P.S.  I have  never  written  a letter  like  this 
before  — I hope  I never  regret  it. 


“VERY  HONEST” 

I recently  lost  my  fishing  bag  while 
fishing  in  Powells  Valley,  i had  my  name 
and  address  on  the  back.  A favorite  lure  of 
mine  was  in  the  bag  — it  was  the  first  fly 
that  I tied  which  1 caught  a fish  on.  I had  a 
spinner  on  its  front.  A few  weeks  later  I got 
a letter  in  the  mail  saying  someone  found 
my  bag  and  would  return  it.  I called  my 
cousin  who  lived  near  the  kind  man.  A few 
days  after  that  I had  my  bag  back.  Clyde 
P.  McCune,  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
proved  that  fishermen  can  be  and  are  very 
honest.  Thanks,  Clyde. 

Dan  Daub 
Muir 


More  Dependable  Boat  Trailer  Taillight  — 


by  George  L.  Harting 


.A.  poorly  grounded  wire  is  usually 
the  reason  for  those  trailer  lights  being 
so  unreliable.  Ground  wires  bolted  to 
the  steel  frame  of  the  light  fixture 
quickly  corrode  and  lose  contact.  The 
condition  can  become  chronic  and  it  is 
most  aggravating,  but  there  is  a solu- 
tion. 

Drill  a hole  through  the  bottom  of 
the  plastic  or  metal  light  fixture  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  receive  the  ground 
wire.  Solder  the  end  directly  to  the 
outside  base  of  the  light  socket  to  form 
a direct  contact  between  it  and  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  Tie  a knot  in  the  wire 
a short  distance  from  the  soldered  end; 
pass  the  ground  wire  through  the 
drilled  hole  in  the  light  fixture  and  the 
knot  will  form  a “stop”  which  will 
prevent  any  pressure  on  the  ground 
wire  from  tugging  on  the  soldered 
joint. 

The  procedure  furnishes  two  solu- 
tions: it  eliminates  the  frustration  of 
an  unreliable  taillight  system  and  the 
direct  contact  retains  the  safety 
offered  by  an  intensely  bright  tail- 
light. 
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The  Streamer  Renaissance 


Part  II 


“Part  of  the  streamer  renaissance  has  been  the  introduction 
of  new  (at  least  to  North  American  anglers)  patterns 
such  as  the  Thunder  Creek  bucktails  and  the  Matuka  streamers 
from  Part  I — July,  1980 

by  Allen  G.  Eastby 


Tying  a Thunder  Creek  Bucktail  — 

T^he  Thunder  Creek  patterns  were 
originated  by  Keith  Fulsher.  They  are 
among  the  most  effective  baitfish 
imitations  yet  devised.  This  is  how 
they  are  tied. 

This  procedure  is  more  difficult 
than  it  sounds  and  does  take  some 
practice  to  master.  But  it  is  well  worth 
the  effort  since  flies  tied  in  this 
fashion  are  superior  to  conventional 
dressings. 


Wrap  the  body  material  (tinsel  or 
floss  would  be  typical)  on  the  hook 
being  sure  to  leave  ample  room  at 
the  head  for  tying  in  the  bucktail. 


Tie  in  a small  bunch  of 
appropriately  colored  bucktail  hair 
for  the  lateral  (side)  stripe. 
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Tie  in  an  appropriately  colored 
bunch  of  bucktail  on  top  of  the 
hook  so  the  tips  point  forward. 


Tie  in  a small  bunch  of  bucktail  on 
the  bottom  of  the  hook  so  the  tips 
point  forward.  Be  sure  to  secure 
the  bucktail  with  smooth,  even 
wraps  of  thread.  For  this  step  the 
fly  should  be  reversed  (so  it  is 
upside  down)  in  the  vise. 


Return  the  hook  to  the  normal 
position,  pull  the  forward  extending 
bucktail  backward  and  bind  down. 


Half  hitch  or  whip  finish  the  thread 
bindings.  Apply  one  coat  of  clear 
lacquer  or  nail  polish  to  the  head 
oortion  of  the  fly. 

Top,  opposite  page  — 

Using  enamel  paint,  paint  on  eyes 
'black  on  a yellow  background)  and 
Jills  (red  on  the  thread  bindings). 
When  the  paint  is  dry,  several 
idditional  coats  of  lacquer  or  nail 
polish  should  be  applied. 
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Tying  a Matuka  Streamer  — 

T he  Matuka  streamers  originated  in 


New  Zealand.  The  popularity  of  this 
type  of  fly  is  spreading  in  this  country 
and,  it  would  appear,  there  are  as 


many  methods  of  tying  Matukas  as 
there  are  fly  tiers.  This  is  how  I tie 
them. 


Tie  in  body  material  (floss,  chenille, 
or  yarn  are  typical)  and  a length  of 
tinsel  at  the  bend  of  the  hook. 


Wind  on  the  body,  tie  down,  trim 
excess.  Be  sure  to  leave  sufficient 
room  at  the  head  of  the  fly. 
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Select  two  matching  right  and  left 
hand  pairs  of  saddle  or  hen  neck 
hackle  feathers  and  tie  them  in 
near  the  eye  of  the  hook. 

Holding  the  feathers  taut  with  one 
hand,  stroke  the  fibers  toward  the 
eye. 


While  holding  the  feathers,  wrap 
the  tinsel  forward  through  the 
fibers,  binding  them  to  the  body. 

Tie  off  the  tinsel.  Using  a bodkin  or 
needle,  free  any  fibers  that  are 
caught  by  the  tinsel. 


Top,  opposite  page  — 

Tie  in  two  to  four  turns  of  soft 
hackle  (partridge  for  example). 
Whip  finish,  trim  the  thread,  and 
coat  the  head  with  cement  or 
lacquer. 


Here  is  a selection  of  other  patterns  that  have 
proven  their  yvorth  over  the  last  several  years. 


Black  Nosed  Dace 

Hook:  6 XL,  ring  eye 
streamer  hook  (Mustad 
ft 36620)  or  4XL  streamer 
hook  (Mustad  tt 79580), 
sizes  twelve  through  four. 
Thread:  Black. 

3ody:  Silver  tinsel. 

Wing:  Bucktail  — brown  on 
‘op,  black  in  the  center 
lateral  stripe),  white  on  the 
sottom. 

Vote:  This  fly  can  be  tied  in 
iither  the  conventional 
nanner  or  in  the  Thunder 
* reek  style. 

fellow  Sides 

look:  6 XL,  ring  eye 
1 treamer  hook  (Mustad 


tt 36620  for  example),  sizes 
twelve  through  four. 

Thread:  Black. 

Body:  Gold  tinsel. 

Wing:  Bucktail  — brown  on 
tpp,  yellow  in  the  center 
(lateral  stripe),  and  white  on 
the  bottom. 

Bla  ck/Bro  wn 
Marabou  Muddler 

Hook:  4 XL  streamer  hook 
(Mustad  tt 79580  for 
example)  sizes  twelve 
through  four. 

Thread:  Black. 

Body:  Black  or  brown  yarn. 
Head  and  collar:  Black  deer 
body  hair. 

Wing:  Black  and  brown 


marabou. 

Overwing:  Six  to  twelve 
strands  of  peacock  herl 
(optional). 

Matukas:  Brown,  Gold 
and  Grey 

Hook:  4 XL  streamer  hook 
(Mustad  tt  79580  is  typical), 
sizes  twelve  through  four. 
Thread:  Brown,  yellow  or 
grey. 

Body:  Brown,  golden  tan,  or 
grey  yarn. 

Rib:  Gold  or  silver  tinsel. 
Wings:  Dark  ginger  variant, 
light  ginger  variant  or  grizzly 
saddle  or  hen  neck  hackle 
feathers,  two  pairs. 


Marabou  Streamers 

Hook:  4 XL  streamer  hook 
(Mustad  tt  79580,  e.g.). 
Thread:  Grey  or  olive,  6/0, 
pre  waxed. 

Body:  Grey,  white  or  olive 
yarn. 

Wing:  Black  marabou  over 
white  or  white  and  grey 
mixed  marabou;  olive 
marabou  over  white  or  white 
and  grey  mixed  marabou; 
black  marabou  over  olive 
marabou  over  white 
marabou. 

Note:  For  a realistic 
silhouette,  try  trying  a 
bunch  of  marabou 
underneath  the  body. 
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“MOLLY  GRUBS”  & SUCH  — 

While  on  patrol  on  the  Juniata  River 
above  Lewistown  with  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  Ron  Baker,  a couple  of  fisher- 
men hailed  us  from  another  boat.  Ron  and 
I brought  the  canoe  alongside  the  anchored 
boat  and  the  fellow  that  had  called  us  in 
asked  if  we  could  identify  a small  fish  he 
had  among  his  minnows  he  had  been  using 
for  bait  for  bass.  Before  he  handed  the 
small  fish  to  us  he  said  a buddy  of  his  had 
identified  the  fish  as  a “molly  grub.”  This 
name  was  completely  alien  to  me,  and  I 
told  him  so  as  I took  the  fish  from  his  hand. 
It  immediately  became  apparent  the  fish 
was  a sculpin,  about  three  inches  in  length. 
I told  him  this.  He  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  a sculpin,  but  the  name  molly  grub  was 
familiar. 

This  is  a common  occurrence,  finding 
that  some  fish  are  known  only  by  local 
names  and  not  by  their  proper  names.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  to  find  that  most 
baitfish  have  a variety  of  titles,  depending 
on  the  area  one  comes  from.  I can  recall 
upon  arriving  in  Mifflin  County  after 
being  transferred  from  Delaware  County  a 
number  of  years  ago  hearing  everyone 
praise  the  virtues  of  the  “Butter  Chub”  as 
an  excellent  trout  bait,  finding  out  a good 
time  later  that  the  proper  name  of  the 
butter  chub  was  the  common  black-nosed 
dace.  I would  like  to  see  someone,  some- 
day, make  a compilation  of  all  the  common 
fish  and  list  the  probably  numerous  local 
names  each  goes  by. 

Larry  Ft.  Baker 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Mifflin /Juniata  Counties 


ENTHUSIASM 

Recently,  I had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  a local  fisherman  who  related  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  the  first  day  of  the  1979  trout 
season,  he  took  his  two  young  sons  trout 
fishing.  The  one  son  had  caught  four  trout 
when  his  lure  became  caught  in  a tree. 
Upon  pulling  it  loose,  the  hook  became 
imbedded  in  an  index  finger.  After  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  disengage  the  hook,  the 
father  and  son  had  to  visit  the  hospital 
emergency  room  which  was  about  20  miles 
away.  The  hook  was  removed  there  by  a 
doctor. 


The  son  would  have  it  no  other  way,  he 
had  to  return  to  the  stream  and  “finish  out 
the  first  day”!  The  doctor  furnished  a 
rubber  glove  to  cover  the  wound  and  anes- 
thetized the  finger  and  the  return  trip  was 
made  to  finish  the  first  day’s  trout  fishing! 

Bud  Flyte 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Somerset  County 


“DUMB”  ANIMALS? 

Sgt.  John  Yotko,  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  Station  Commander  of  Kane  and 
Cpl.  John  Slewinski,  witnessed  a rare 
happening  in  Erie  last  fall.  During  the  coho 
migration  up  Trout  Run,  John  noticed  a 
brown  trout,  about  12  inches  long,  resting 
in  the  quiet  waters  as  the  salmon  were 
fighting  the  current  in  the  main  stream. 
Suddenly,  the  small  trout  darted  out 
toward  the  large  coho  and  seemed  to  be 
attacking  the  tails  of  the  huge  fish.  Closer 
observation  showed  just  what  the  trout  was 
doing!  He  was  banging  the  vent  of  ripe 
females  and  dislodging  eggs  which  he 
promptly  grabbed  and  swam  to  quiet  water 
to  eat!  Since  lower  animals  are  not 
supposed  to  be  able  to  think  or  reason,  will 
someone  please  answer  two  questions? 

1 . How  did  the  trout  know  which  coho 
were  females? 

2.  How  did  the  trout  know  which 
females  were  ripe  and  ready  to  expell 
eggs? 

If  I could  answer  these  questions,  I 
wouldn’t  be  working  as  a Waterways 
Patrolman.  (Yes,  I would!) 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


DOUBLED  UP! 

The  Mifflin  County  Anglers,  in  addition 
to  raising  fingerling  trout  at  their  CO-OP 
nursery,  have  endeavored  to  hatch  their 
own  fry  and  use  these  fish  when  they  reach 
fingerling  size  to  stock  smaller  county 
streams.  The  effort  has  proven  rather 
successful  with  a good  hatch  of  brown 
trout  last  fall. 

In  checking  the  young  trout  an  oddity 
was  found  — an  apparent  case  of  “Siamese 
twins.”  These  two  fish  are  joined  at  the 
body  and  at  this  writing  are  still  surviving. 

PENN 


The  question  was  brought  up  concerning  a 
potential  situation,  should  these  two  fish  be 
eventually  stocked  in  their  present  condi- 
tion and  then  caught  by  a fisherman 
would  he  have  in  possession  one  or  two 
fish?  This  is  the  type  of  situation  a patrol- 
man would  run  into  on  one  of  those  “bad’ 
days  when  nothing  seems  to  be  going  right1 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin  /Juniata  Count iei 


KIDS  SAY  THE  DARNDEST 
THINGS 

On  a cold  winter  evening,  my  teenagec 
neighbor,  Steve  Hartle,  and  I were  going 
through  my  tackle  box.  Steve  was  very 
interested  in  knowing  the  names  of  man) 
of  the  lures  I have  accumulated  over  the 
years.  Picking  up  a rubber  imitation  Steve 
asked,  “Is  this  a leech?”  I replied,  “Leech  ( 
hellgrammite,  I’m  not  sure  just  what  it  is.’ 
Spotting  a hook  honing  stone  Steve 
exclaimed,  “A  stone  fly!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolmar 
McKean  County 


COULDN’T  BEAR  THE  SIGHT! 

Deputy  Earl  See,  III  is  an  avid  bas: 
fisherman.  He  had  his  life’s  earnings 
invested  in  bass  fishing  gear.  I can  imagine 
how  he  felt  when  I told  him  to  lift  2 
violator’s  stringer  back  out  of  the  water  se 
I could  see  the  short  bass  on  it  again  ...  the 
one  he  had  overlooked. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolmar 
S/Luzerne  County 


24-HOUR  SERVICE! 

As  Waterways  Patrolmen  I know  that 
we  all  will  get  unusual  calls  over  the  phone, 
but  recently  I received  a call  about  3:20 
a.m.!  When  I got  to  the  phone  they  had 
hung  up.  At  approximately  4:30  a.m.,  1 
again  received  a call  and  this  time  when  1 
answered  there  was  a Pittsburgh  fisherman 
on  the  phone  who  had  driven  to  James- 
town, Pennsylvania  and  was  unable  to  find 
Pymatuning  Lake.  As  the  conversation 
went  on  the  phone:  “Mr.  Beaver,  can  you 
tell  me  where  Lighthouse  Point  is  or 
Pymatuning  Lake?”  After  explaining 
(with  great  difficulty)  how  to  get  to  the 
area,  I asked  him  if  he  realized  what  time 
it  was  and  he  said  he  did.  I asked  him  if  he 
called  earlier  and  he  said,  “Yes,  twice 
before  . . .”  and  that  he  had  arrived  at 
Jamestown  at  3:00  a.m.  and  being  there 
was  no  one  to  ask  at  that  time  in  the 
morning,  he  decided  that  he  should  call  mt 
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for  directions,  as  he  had  read  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh paper  that  this  was  a white  bass  and 
walleye  hot  spot.  I guess  what  we  really 
need  is  a 24-hour-a-day  answering  service 
that  is  capable  of  answering  every  question 
possible! 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
W/Crawford  County 


BY  WHOM? 

While  on  patrol  of  Marsh  Creek  Lake,  I 
checked  a fisherman  and  found  two  under- 
sized walleyes  in  his  possession.  1 explained 
the  law  and  advised  him  of  the  amount  of 
fine  involved.  The  man’s  wife  was  sitting 
nearby  and  upon  hearing  the  conversation, 
she  walked  over  to  me  and  said,  “Can’t  you 
just  let  the  fish  go  and  give  my  husband  a 
warning?”  I told  her  it  was  too  late  for  that 
since  the  fish  were  floating  belly-up  on  the 
stringer.  With  a very  serious  look  on  her 
face,  she  asked,  ’’Can’t  they  be  revived 
with  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation?” 

Ray  Bednarchik 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Chester  County 


TEST  RESULTS  — 

Following  the  incident  at  TMI,  1 was 
issigned  to  help  various  agencies  obtain 
ish  from  areas  downstream  from  the  reac- 
:or  site.  Various  species  were  collected  and 
iubjected  to  various  laboratory  tests  to 
letermine  their  fitness  for  human  con- 
iumption.  In  most  cases,  I have  been 
nformed  of  the  results.  There  have  been  no 
idverse  effects  to  fish  life,  and  they  are  not 
:ontaminated.  All  fish  from  the  Susque- 
lanna  below  TMI  are  good  to  eat. 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Lancaster  County 


AKE  ARTHUR’S  WALLEYES: 

The  mystery  fish  in  Lake  Arthur  is  the 
! /alleye.  For  many  years  very  few  walleyes 
/ere  caught  and  many  fishermen  ques- 
loned  if  any  of  the  stocked  walleye  fry  had 
iken  hold.  Fish  Commission  personnel  set 
ets  and  many  walleyes  in  the  twenty-inch 
lass  were  caught  in  their  nets.  The  prob- 
:m  was  that  the  walleyes  had  to  be 
>cated.  In  recent  years  a few  anglers  who 
ave  found  the  locations  are  making  good 
itches.  I know  of  one  angler  who  has  been 
itching  over  one  hundred  large  walleyes 
20  to  28  inches)  each  year  for  the  last 
)uple  of  years.  A favorite  lure  is  the 
fflow  flatfish  with  night  crawler  attached 
ad  trolled  as  slowly  as  possible. 


Judge  Joseph  R.  Glancey,  right,  receives  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 's 
Conservation  Award  from  Waterways  Patrolman  Frank  Schilling,  left, 
while  Mike  Della  Vella,  center,  former  president  of  the  Fish  & Game  Society, 
looks  on.  Judge  Glancey,  President  Judge  of  the  Philadelphia 
Municipal  Court,  was  cited  for  his  efforts  in  clamping  down  on  violators  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Fish  and  Game  Laws.  An  ardent  fisherman,  Judge  Glancey 
has  vowed  to  continue  this  crackdown  on  those  who  violate  the  state  statutes. 
“We  must  all  do  whatever  we  can  to  conserve  and  protect  our  waterways 
and  their  inhabitants, " said  the  judge  in  his  Philadelphia  City  Hall  chambers. 


By  using  a depth  finder  and  knowing 
where  the  stream  channels,  railroad  grades 
and  old  roadways  are  should  help  you  in 
catching  fish.  Maps  are  available  at  the 
Moraine  State  Park  Office,  which  point 
most  of  these  out.  There  are  several  bait 
and  tackle  shops  in  the  immediate  area 
Boats  are  available  to  rent  at  the  lake  and 
the  new  operators  promise  that  boats  will 
be  available  for  early  morning  use. 

Eugene  Scobel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Butler  County 


when  the  whale  was  found,  it  was  already 
deteriorating  and  I explained  to  him  the 
condition  of  it.  He  said  that  he  read  that  it 
was  large,  gray  and  stinky,  but  that 
wouldn’t  discourage  him,  as  he  wanted  to 
go  that  distance  to  see  the  whale.  After 
hanging  up,  I thought  1 should  have  gotten 
his  phone  number  and  if  any  whales  or 
mermaids  turn  up  in  Conneaut  or  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake,  he  should  be  the  first  to  be 
contacted. 

Warren  L.  Beaver 
Waterways  Patrolman 
W/Crawford  County 


NO  DETERRENT! 

Recently  my  wife  received  several  calls 
from  an  individual  whom  she  had  great 
difficulty  understanding.  When  1 arrived 
home  around  supper  time,  I received  a call 
from  the  same  person  wanting  information 
about  the  whale  which  had  been  found 
floating  in  the  Delaware  River.  The  man 
said  he  had  never  seen  a whale  and  he  was 
considering  driving  down  to  the  New 
Jersey  line  to  see  the  whale.  1 read  about 
this  about  a week  prior  to  this  call  and 


WE’LL  BUY  THAT! 

1 wonder  if  people  realize  that  as  much 
as  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
water  and  only  one-fourth  is  land.  1 think  it 
is  very  clear  that  a man's  time  should  be 
similarly  divided  — three-fourths  for  fish- 
ing and  one-fourth  for  work. 

Charles  Roberts 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

S.  Allegheny  County 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Pike  do  not  get  sore 

mouths  and  lose  their  teeth  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  old  beliefs  to  the  contrary.  Their 
teeth  do  become  loose  or  knocked  out  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  they  quickly  have 
replacements  in  the  form  of  teeth  that  have 
been  growing  under  the  old  ones. 

Surface  lures  that  make  slight  distur- 
bances on  a steady  retrieve  are  good  for 
night  fishing.  A fish  may  not  see  such  a 
lure  clearly  but  can  home  in  on  the  sound 
(vibrations)  it  makes. 

Cut  off  a few  inches  of  monofilament  line 

after  fighting  a fish  or  after  a couple  of 
hours  of  casting.  This  will  eliminate  line 
sections  that  become  chafed,  and  thus 
weakened,  where  the  lure  is  attached  or  by 
rubbing  over  rocks  and  other  obstructions 
in  the  water,  or,  happily,  by  a fish  that 
takes  the  lure. 

Anglers  can  have  difficulty  in  getting  a 

leader  to  sink  at  the  end  of  a floating  line. 
One  solution  is  to  cast  so  that  the  fly  floats 
over  the  fish  at  an  angle  that  reduces 
leader  shadow  on  the  bottom;  in  effect,  so 
that  the  fish  sees  the  fly  but  not  the  shadow 
of  the  leader.  On  dark  days,  of  course, 
leader  shadow  is  no  problem. 

Surface  plugs  are  made  in  a variety  of 

shapes  and  sizes,  but  they  have  four  basic 
actions.  A lure  with  lips  (1)  makes  a 
gurgling,  wobbling  motion.  One  that  has  a 
deep  cut  in  its  face  (2)  really  pops  when 
fished  with  hard  jerks.  Another  (3)  floats 
with  its  back  half  pointed  down  and  has  a 
rapid  movement  back  and  forth.  The 
fourth  (4)  is  armed  with  spinners  that 
lightly  churn  the  water  surface  when 
retrieved  slowly. 


Water  swirling  around  a midstream  rock 

or  in  an  eddy  in  a stream  can  help  you  get  a 
wet  fly  or  nymph  to  any  trout  that  may  be 
in  the  area.  Simply  allow  the  stream 
currents  to  carry  the  fly  where  they  will, 
without  any  interference.  That  is  the  way 
water  transports  natural  food  to  the  fish 
holding  in  wait. 

With  a spider  type  of  dry  fly,  which  can 

be  skated  over  the  water  surface,  a delicate 
leader  tippet  is  not  satisfactory.  It  takes  a 
tippet  of  about  six-pound-test  (2X)  to 
skate  the  fly  and  control  it  properly. 

Keep  out  of  the  water  as  much  as  possible 

in  fishing  a stream,  especially  a small  one. 
Stay  on  the  shore  whenever  you  can,  and 
stand  behind  any  tall  bush  or  weeds  in  the 
area.  You  will  not  disturb  water  that  may 
contain  fish,  and  the  fish  will  not  be  able  to 
see  you  easily. 


A light  spinning  rod  can  be  converted  into 

a pretty  good  fly  rod  by  clamping  or  taping 
a fly  reel  to  the  spinning  rod  handle. 

Very  small  spinners  can  be  used  to  fish 

holes  where  even  nymphs  and  wet  flies 
would  not  sink  deep  enough. 

Streamers,  dressed  with  feathers,  and 

bucktails,  dressed  with  deer  or  other 
animal  hair,  are  considered  different 
patterns,  but  a few  long  hackles  added  to 
the  hair  of  a bucktail  can  make  it  more 
effective. 

Casting  reels,  with  their  threat  of  back- 
lashes, are  not  really  that  difficult  to  use. 
Modern  reels  of  good  quality  have  free- 
spooling  systems  that  greatly  reduce  the 
danger  of  line  tangles. 


===== 

A 5X  leader  tippet  is  not  as  risky  as  you 

might  think.  Synthetic  leaders  of  this 
designation  usually  are  3 to  3.5  pounds 
test.  With  the  help  of  a fly  rod,  fish  of  good 
size  can  be  handled  on  fine  tippets. 

Spinners  can  be  attached  to  bucktails. 

streamers  and  big  wet  flies  to  make  therr 
more  attractive,  but  flies  so  used  must  bt 
on  hooks  with  ball  eyes.  A fly  on  a hool 
with  a turned  up  or  turned  down  eye  wil 
not  ride  properly  in  the  water  behind  s 
spinner  but  will  be  cocked  either  up  oi 
down  in  relation  to  the  spinner  shaft. 

Surface  lures  that  imitate  frogs  are  avail- 
able in  a variety  of  styles,  sizes  and  colors 
A brownish  green  is  favored  by  most  an- 
glers because  that  is  the  general  color  ol 
real  frogs. 

Fish  often  ignore  a lure  that  moves  toe 

fast  for  two  reasons.  Most  species  are  basi- 
cally lazy.  Besides,  instinct  tells  them  that 
they  having  nothing  to  gain  when  they 
pursue  and  attack  prey  that  probably  wil  In 
not  replace  the  energy  they  have  used. 

2 n 

Just  for  fun,  try  some  of  those  fly 

patterns  designed  for  fish  in  waters  you  i, 
never  fish,  such  as  the  big  western  spring 
creeks.  They  often  produce  surprising 
results. 

One  of  the  newer  casting  lures  on  the 

market  has  a body  of  lead,  shaped  like  a fat 
minnow,  with  a spinner  on  its  tail  and  a ' 
single  treble  hook  under  its  belly.  The  eye 
for  attaching  the  line  is  on  top.  The  lure 
casts  like  a bullet  and  vibrates  vigorously,  jit 
The  spinner  blade  makes  it  flash  like  a 
minnow. 
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THINKING  AHEAD  — 


In  anticipation  of  our  completion  of  the  inventory  and  survey  of 
stocked  trout  streams  by  the  end  of  this  summer,  subsequent 
analysis  of  these  data  and  the  ultimate  application  of  new  stream 
classifications,  the  staff  conducted  a workshop  in  July  for  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  workshop  was  aimed  primarily  at  potential  changes  in  direction 
of  special  regulations  and  will  be  followed  up  with  several  more  meetings.  Quite  often  in 
Pennsylvania,  special  regulations  had  been  imposed  on  waters  where  angling  mortality 
was  not  limiting  the  population,  but  habitat  and  environmental  factors  were  influential. 
Despite  the  “biological  failure”  of  many  areas,  they  became  popular.  It  is  obvious  to  us 
that  the  rationale  for  establishing  specially  regulated  trout  fisheries  should  include 
recognition  of  some  of  the  social  values  of  such  areas. 

Our  discussions  are  along  the  general  lines  of  taking  into  account  “quality” 
angling  which  must  include  the  value  of  the  experience  to  the  angler.  The  objectives  of 
our  new  program  proposals  are: 

1.  To  provide  the  opportunity  to  fish  over  an  essentially  “natural”  population  of 
trout  where  hatchery  fish,  harvest  and  hooking  mortality  are  not  factors  in 
the  population  structure. 

II.  To  provide  the  opportunity  to  fish  over  a dense  population  of  wild  trout 
ranging  in  size  from  10  to  14  inches. 

III.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  a high  catch  rate  by  angling  over  a dense 
population  of  hatchery  trout  in  a relatively  natural  environment. 

IV.  To  restrict  the  loss  of  fishing  quality. 

V.  To  be  responsive  to  the  identifiable  needs  and  preferences  of  a distinct  group 
of  anglers. 

Obviously,  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  will  not  be  simple.  We  are  going 
to  attempt  to  have  new  ideas  in  place  in  1982  and  hope  to  use  a great  deal  of  calendar 
year  1981  for  getting  public  input  through  a series  of  regional  public  meetings. 

I urge  you  to  read  carefully  Del  GrafiT s well-written  article:  “Some  Thoughts  on 
Trout  Management  in  the  '80s”  beginning  on  page  16  of  this  issue.  We  are  thinking 
ahead  and  look  forward  to  the  exchanges  of  views  with  our  angling  public. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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“FISH  CROSSING” 

One  day  while  driving  south  on  Route 
220,  between  Bellwood  and  Altoona,  I 
noticed  an  object  on  the  road  ahead  of  me. 
It  seemed  to  be  moving  and  at  first  I 
thought  it  was  a small  groundhog  or  some 
other  animal  that  was  hurt,  but  as  I 
approached  it,  to  my  surprise  it  was  a nice 
sized  bass  flopping  around!  The  traffic  was 
too  heavy  to  pull  off,  so  I continued  on  my 
trip.  On  my  return  trip  the  fish  was  gone. 
After  telling  some  of  my  buddies  what  I 
encountered  they  sorta  call  this  place  a fish 
crossing  now.  After  all,  there  was  a small 
stream  at  the  site. 

Sherman  Scott 

Blandburg 


LOST  ROD  — 

I enjoy  reading  the  Angler  and  have 
read  it  for  as  long  as  I can  remember.  Hope 
you  can  help  my  desperate  case.  We  had 
just  finished  fishing  at  Big  Deer  Creek 
(near  Butler  in  Allegheny  County)  on 
April  12,  and  decided  to  go  home.  While 
taking  off  my  hip  boots,  I leaned  my  ultra- 
light against  the  car  and  then  I forgot  it.  I 
am  in  an  urgent  need  of  finding  it.  I do 
know  two  people  who  were  fishing  near  me 
were  named  “Rege”  and  “Matt.”  The  rod 
and  reel  were  lost  near  the  racquet  club,  a 
few  hundred  yards  upstream  on  a dirt 
roadside.  I would  greatly  appreciate  your 
honest  readers’  help. 

Your  desperate  reader, 
Brian  P.  Salamon 
1 1 5 7th  Street  Ext. 
Trafford,  Pa.  15085 


SHAME  ON  US! 

After  reading  the  last  several  issues  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  I was  appalled  to 
find  that  you  are  practicing  the  same  pollu- 
tion that  has  been  plaguing  most  of  the 
commercial  magazines.  The  pollution  I am 
speaking  of  is  the  concentration  of  fisher- 
men that  you  have  been  forcing  onto 
portions  of  our  finest  streams. 

In  only  the  last  four  months  you  have 
published  no  less  than  four  articles  about 
or  alluding  to  Penns  Creek.  This  irrespon- 


sible type  of  journalism  must  be  stopped. 
In  the  last  three  years  there  were  four 
articles  in  major  magazines,  ( Pennsylvania 
Angler  was  one)  that  not  only  lauded  and 
plauded  Penns  Creek  but  actually  invited 
and  pinpointed  fishermen  to  a certain  area 
at  a specific  time  (The  Drake  Hatch).  This 
would  not  be  nearly  so  appalling  if  you 
advertised  public  or  Fish  Commission 
ground,  but  the  land  you  spoke  of  is 
privately  owned.  How  much  can  and  will 
the  private  landowner  take?  Because  I 
know  Penns  Creek  and  so  many  Penns 
Creek  landowners,  I can  tell  right  now  that 
we  are  in  grave  danger  of  losing  two  great 
stretches  of  Penns  Creek  from  public  fish- 
ing. Both  of  these  areas  are  so  strategically 
positioned  on  this  creek  that  in  my  opinion 
it  will  all  but  close  the  great  Penns  Creek 
through  a domino  effect. 

We  ask  you  to  please  use  journalistical 
restraint  before  printing  another  single 
article  that  is  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally designed  to  concentrate  fishermen  on 
any  stretch  of  any  stream.  The  damage 
already  done  has  set  us  ahead  twenty 
years.  Please  don’t  continue  us  on  this  self 
destructive  course.  We  already  have  too 
much  pollution  to  fight  now. 

Gerry  Lipka 

Quarryville 

I can  appreciate  Mr.  Lipka’s  feelings 
even  though  I think  he’s  overreacting.  That 
there  is  a shad  fly  hatch  on  Penns  Creek  is 
a secret?  In  one  month,  March  to  be  exact, 
Penns  Creek  is  mentioned  in  articles  in 
three  magazines  with  national  distribution. 
This  is  the  nature  of  outdoor  writing,  folks 
write  about  “name”  streams. 

It  is  a great  concern  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  whenever  we  have  an 
angler/landowner  conflict  which  can  result 
in  closure  of  streams.  We  try  not  to  attract 
anglers  by  focusing  all  attention  on  one 
area.  Still,  we  have  an  obligation  (and  an- 
glers are  interested)  to  provide  “service” 
articles  which  point  out  good  places  to  fish. 
Penns  Creek  does  receive  a lot  of  attention; 
it’s  a good  place  to  fish.  I suspect  that  if  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  never  published  an- 
other article,  there  will  still  be  a great  many 
anglers  attracted  to  Penns  Creek.  The 
Commission  has  purchased  a section  of 
Penns  Creek;  it  is  under  special  manage- 
ment. We  recognize  that  Penns  Creek  is 
valuable  to  our  statewide  program;  we’d 
like  to  minimize  landowner/angler  con- 
flicts. If  we  had  specific  sites  and  informa- 
tion, we  might  be  able  to  answer  more 
intelligently. 

In  short,  we  (the  Commission)  don’t  want 
to  exacerbate  angler/landowner  conflicts; 
however,  we  can’t  control  outdoor  writers.  I 
suspect  that  being  mentioned  in  magazines 
is  only  one  of  many  reasons  why  so  many 
folks  fish  Penns.  What  about  our  stocking 
program?  What  about  wild  trout?  What 
about  good  fly  hatches?  All  these  factors 


add  up  to  attracting  people.  Yes,  Penns 
may  be  overpublicized,  but  that’s  only  part 
of  the  attraction! 


Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 


UNDERSIZE 

Having  just  renewed  my  3-year  sub- 
scription for  more  years  of  pleasurable 
reading  and  information  in  the  Angler,  I 
feel  it’s  time  for  my  annual  comments. 

My  buddy  and  I fish  the  Susquehanna 
around  and  above  Hallstead  and  have 
found  that  the  river  is  alive  with  walleyes 
in  the  12-  to  15-inch  size  but  rarely  does  an 
angler  take  one  of  legal  size.  The  exception 
is  the  pool  below  the  dam  at  Susquehanna. 

Would  it  be  reasonable  to  lower  the  size 
limit  on  the  stretch  and  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  these  fish  home?  Smallmouth 
bass  in  this  stretch  have  become  almost 
nonexistent  although  in  my  younger  years 
this  was  one  of  the  best  spots.  The  same  is 
true  of  rock  bass  and  pickerel.  Why  is  this? 
I must  say  that  in  the  last  few  years  the 
river  appears  cleaner  and  perhaps  there  is 
some  hope  of  a revival.  Is  a biological 
survey  in  order? 

The  practice  of  having  one’s  fishing 
license  enclosed  in  a plastic  holder  that 
must  be  displayed  is,  in  my  opinion, 
archaic  and  a prime  nuisance.  I am  forever 
poking  holes  in  my  water-resistant  jacket 
or  pinning  the  thing  on  my  hat  which 
promptly  blows  off  or  leaving  it  on  my 
other  shirt  (which  I leave  back  at  the 
cottage).  Why  can’t  Pennsylvania  follow 
the  lead  of  other  states  which  simply 
require  that  the  license  be  carried  on  one’s 
person  to  be  produced  whenever  requested 
by  a patrolman?  It  isn’t  likely  that  I would 
forget  my  wallet! 

In  answer  to  Robert  Nemec’s  question 
about  giving  plastic  worms  an  attractive 
aroma  I suggest  putting  a few  drops  of 
cheap  smelly  castor  oil  on  them.  I find  this 
works  well  on  natural  worms  and  should  do 
so  on  plastics.  Wash  it  off  before  you  put 
the  worms  back  in  the  tackle  box  as  the  oil 
tends  to  get  sticky. 

This  epistle  has  gone  on  long  enough  so  I 
will  close  before  any  other  questions  occur 
to  me  as  they  undoubtedly  will  as  soon  as  I 
get  this  in  the  mail. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  good  fishing 
to  all  of  the  fishing  fraternity! 
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Clifton  W.  Russell 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Russell: 

Your  questions  concerning  smallmouth 
bass  and  the  small  size  of  the  walleye  in  the 
upper  Susquehanna  River  have  been  re- 
ferred to  this  office  for  reply.  Due  to  a lack 
of  data  on  that  particulary  fishery,  I may 
not  be  able  to  answer  your  specific  ques- 
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IT  PAID  OFF! 


ions  but  will  offer  the  information  that  is 
iresently  available. 

Catches  of  sublegal  walleye  in  the  upper 
iusquehanna  River  have  puzzled  anglers  for 
i number  of  years.  As  you  mentioned  in 
our  letter,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  catch 
nany  12-  to  15-fish  with  only  an  occasional 
teeper;  my  own  fishing  experiences  cer- 
ainly  confirm  this.  Last  summer,  scale 
amples  were  collected  by  anglers  and  sent 
o this  office  for  age  analysis.  Some  anglers 
elt  that  these  sublegal  fish  were  slow- 
jrowing  walleyes  that  may  never  attain  the 
egal  size.  The  scales  that  were  collected 
fom  sublegal  fish  showed  these  fish  to  be 
l>/2  to  2 l/i  years  old  and  indicated  growth 
ates  that  were  compatible  with  the  state 
iverage.  From  this  small  sample  it  appears 
hat  those  12-  to  15-inch  walleyes,  are 
ast-growing  and  not  yet  sexually  mature 
except  perhaps  for  some  males  that  may  be 
sexually  mature  during  their  second  year), 
rherefore,  by  lowering  the  minimum  size  as 
/ou  suggest  many  of  these  fish  would  be 
subjected  to  fishing  mortality  before  they 
lave  had  an  opportunity  to  spawn.  If  all  of 
hose  sublegal  walleye  are  young  and  fast- 
;rowing,  then  where  are  the  older  mature 
ish  and  what  happens  to  all  those  V/i  year 
ild,  14-inch  fish  that  were  caught  and 
eleased  last  year?  Unfortunately,  I don’t 
mow  the  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
ions  at  this  time,  but  am  confident  that  the 
survey  that  will  be  conducted  on  the  upper 
Susquehanna  River  this  summer  will 
irovide  the  necessary  data  required  to 
nake  accurate  statements  concerning  the 
ishery.  During  this  survey  fish-sampling 
echniques  will  be  employed  that  are  not  as 
liased  as  the  angler’s  rod  and,  therefore, 
should  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  fishery, 
four  questions  concerning  the  abundance 
>f  smallmouth  bass  will  also  be  addressed 
luring  this  survey. 

If  you  would  like  to  accompany  us  on  the 
survey,  please  send  this  office  your  tele- 
>hone  number  so  we  might  let  you  know 
vhen  the  field  work  will  take  place. 

Robert  E.  Moase 

Fisheries  Technician 


GONE  DOWNHILL  — 

The  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  has,  over 
he  past  15  to  20  years,  gone  downhill  as 
ar  as  the  smaller  species  of  fish  are 
:oncerned.  Namely,  the  perch,  crappie, 
;tc.  The  main  reason  is  very  little  protec- 
ive  cover  from  the  larger  species,  the 
torthern  pike,  musky,  bass,  etc.  My  solu- 
ion  would  be  to  take  the  discarded  tires 
rom  the  junkyard  on  Route  40  only  a few 
niles  from  the  lake  and  wire  8,  10  or  12 
ogether  and  lower  them  into  the  lake  at 
iifferent  areas.  This  would  make  use  of 
ires,  provide  a haven  for  perch,  rock  bass, 
:rappies,  etc.,  inside  them.  They  would  last 
i long  time,  be  nonpollutant,  and  increase 


fishing  pleasure. 

Charles  Schwer 

N.  Versailles 

Dear  Mr.  Schwer: 

Your  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Angler 
concerning  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  has 
come  to  my  attention.  I am  well  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  problems  at  the  reservoir, 
and  also  of  the  use  of  artificial  reefs  to 
attract  fish.  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
“Yough,”  the  use  of  fish  attractors  won’t 
really  solve  the  problems  that  have  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  fishery.  As  you  are  probably 
aware,  the  main,  overriding  purpose  of  the 
reservoir  is  for  flood  control.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  then  considers  the  use  of  the 
water  stored  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months  as  dilution  water  to  supple- 
ment the  natural  runoff  in  the  lower  river 
and  Monongahela  River.  Recreation  and 
fisheries  are  third  in  line  to  be  considered 
and  usually  suffer  because  of  this  factor. 
The  density  and  relative  size  of  the  fishery 
in  the  reservoir  is  dependent  on  three 
factors:  the  water  quality  in  the  impound- 
ment, the  smallest  volume  of  water  in  the 
reservoir  during  the  year,  and  the  changes 
in  water  level. 

Every  year,  the  reservoir  is  drawn  down 
severely  to  allow  for  flood  water  storage 
during  spring  runoff.  This  act  causes  prob- 
lems with  consistency  in  water  quality  and 
the  density  of  the  fish  population.  During 
the  last  few  years,  the  drawdown  has  been 
so  severe  many  of  the  fish  in  the  reservoir 
have  been  literally  flushed  into  the  stream 
below.  As  you  might  suspect,  this  activity 
has  continually  reduced  the  fish  population, 
and  reduced  the  productivity  potential  of 
the  water  in  the  impoundment. 

The  use  of  fish  attractors  may  help 
attract  those  fish  remaining,  but  will  do 
little  to  increase  the  number  of  fish  present 
and  their  ability  to  reproduce.  In  actuality, 
a large  number  of  such  devices  could  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  amount  of  fish  in  the 
water,  and  may  only  increase  the  chances  of 
catching  fish  for  a few  years.  Another  prob- 
lem with  installing  these  fish  attractors  is 
whether  or  not  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  permit  the  use  of  these  devices. 

Our  staff  will  be  sampling  in  the  reservoir 
this  year  and  next  in  order  to  determine  the 
relative  health  of  the  fish  population.  After 
our  survey,  we  will  be  proposing  certain 
changes  in  the  operation  of  the  dam  and 
management  of  the  fisheries.  If  we  can  get 
some  concession  from  the  Corps  at  that 
time,  we  may  be  able  to  re-establish  a better 
population  of  fish,  and  then  look  at  the  use 
of  attracting  devices  such  as  groups  of  tires 
or  anchored  brush  piles.  Thank  you  for 
your  interest  in  the  fishery  at  the  Yough.  If 
you  have  anymore  questions  or  suggestions 
concerning  this  matter,  please  contact  me. 

C.  Blake  Weirich, 

Area  Fisheries  Manager 


My  two  sons  and  1 took  the  advice  in 
your  April  Angler.  The  enclosed  Angler 
Award  application  shows  the  results.  Zane 
not  only  caught  the  roe  shad  described  but 
another  almost  its  equal.  In  all  we  boated 
seven  bucks,  two  roe  and  had  two  bucks 
and  two  other  roe  hooked. 

Gene  Furry 
Shippensburg 


SCENTING  PLASTIC  WORMS  — 

Here  is  the  answer  to  Robert  Nemec, 
May  issue.  Here  is  the  formula  that  I use 
on  plastic  worms  and  twisters.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  new  soft  worms 
and  twisters  knows  these  baits  pick  up  any 
type  scent  that  may  be  on  your  hands. 

So,  if  you  handle  gas  or  oil  for  your 
outboard  motor,  the  worms  will  pick  up  the 
scent. 

Use  1 part  oil  of  Anise  to  7 parts  mineral 
oil.  These  can  be  bought  in  the  drug  store. 
This  oil  goes  a long  way;  so,  to  coat  100 
worms  or  twisters,  I use  '/»  teaspoon  oil  of 
Anise  to  2 teaspoons  mineral  oil.  Put  this 
all  in  a plastic  bag  with  worms  and  mix. 
After  this  I put  my  worms  in  small  plastic 
sandwich  bags. 

Charley  Yeager 
Mt.  Carmel 


CONTRIBUTION  — 

Enclosed  is  a personal  check  in  the 
amount  of  twenty  dollars.  This  is  a contri- 
bution to  your  agency  in  memory  of  a 
friend,  Howard  Worrell,  who  recently 
passed  away. 

Mr.  Worrell,  formerly  of  Hyner,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  a fine  sportsman  and  he 
thought  very  highly  of  the  entire  effort  put 
forth  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 

Please  use  this  contribution  for  research 
in  fish  culture. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Brian  B Burger 
Beech  Creek,  Pa. 


IN  AGREEMENT.  . . 

Hats  off  to  Chief  Graff!  (May  ’80 
Angler  — The  Great  Kiddie  Contest) 

As  a part-time  elementary  school  teach- 
er, I have  seen  the  results  of  the  ever- 
increasing  competition  among  our  young 
people.  I am  very  glad  to  see  that  the 
Commission  has  leadership  which  is  aware 
of  attitude  development  and  cares  enough 
to  say  something  about  it.  Thank  you! 

Larry  Brown 
Millerton 
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If  you  want  to  do  something  that’s 
really  nerve-wracking,  try  fish- 
scouting  from  a bridge.  Sure,  it’s  an 
effective  way  to  locate  fish,  but 
sometimes  I think  you’re  better  off  not 
knowing  what’s  down  there. 

It  had  been  a mediocre  fishing  day 
in  late  summer,  and  four  of  us  were 
wading  in  shorts  and  sneakers  in  the 
lukewarm  bath  the  big  creek  had 
become.  The  clear  water  shimmered 
in  the  afternoon  sun  as  1 climbed  up  to 
the  roadway  to  our  car  to  get  a long- 
sleeved  shirt,  although  too  late  to 
cover  my  sunburn.  The  other  gal  and  I 
walked  out  on  the  bridge  to  watch  our 
husbands  fish.  Swallows  dipped  over 
our  heads  and  we  could  see  their  mud 
nests  on  the  girders  under  our  feet,  for 
it  was  the  sort  of  steel  bridge  with 
“holes”  in  it,  through  which  the  water 
can  be  seen  flowing  below. 

The  two  of  us  leaned  lazily  against 
the  railing  with  our  rods,  as  it  had 
been  hours  since  any  traffic  had 
passed  over  this  bridge  between  the 
mountains.  Everything  could  be  seen 
so  much  more  clearly  from  up  there 
than  when  we  were  fishing  below.  The 
whitewater  riffle  at  the  head  of  the 
pool  fell  away  to  a deep  hole  that  lay 
between  the  farthest  bridge 
abutments,  a hole  so  deep  that  the 
edges  faded  gradually  to  a blue-green 
gloom.  It  was  the  kind  of  pool  that 
keeps  anglers  awake  nights.  There’s 
always  a mystery:  just  how  big  a fish 
is  down  there?  Of  course,  it  was  also 
the  local  kids’  swimming  hole,  with  a 
rope  swing  tied  to  a tree  limb  jutting 
out  over  the  water. 

We  watched  the  water  slide  past, 
the  bottom  showing  through  brown 
and  rock  strewn,  the  surface  sparkling 
sunlight  up  at  us.  The  current  broke 


and  bent  the  picture  in  places,  but  in 
the  slick  water  glides  we  could  see 
every  detail,  including  the  fish.  We 
watched  our  husbands  cast  and 
followed  the  progress  of  their  bait.  We 
really  could  learn  a lot  from  up  there. 

“Doggone  it,  I can’t  hook  them! 

Can  you  see  what’s  taking  my 
worm?” 

“You’re  retrieving  it  right  through 
a big  school  of  minnows!” 

Dozens  of  pale,  darting  forms 
converged  on  the  night  crawler  as  it 
was  pulled  back  to  the  fisherman.  By 
the  time  he  saw  it,  only  the  bare  hook 
was  left.  One  of  the  bigger  minnows, 
for  they  were  in  the  pool  in  all  sizes, 
from  various  spawnings,  would  grab 
the  worm  by  the  end  like  a puppy  does 
a sock  and  tug  on  it.  The  angler  was 
trying  to  set  the  hook  in  a mouth  that 
was  too  small  to  take  it  in  and  losing 
his  bait  to  waiting  hordes  of  minnows 
in  the  bargain. 

“Slow  down  your  retrieve,  there’s  a 
nice  bass  following  it,”  my  friend 
called  to  her  hubby.  “Oh,  you  missed 
him!” 

It  became  a sort  of  game,  the  two  of 
us  scouting  for  the  biggest  fish  and 
directing  the  angler’s  casts.  When  we 
shaded  our  eyes  and  searched  for  fish, 
we  realized  there  were  hundreds  in  the 
hole,  from  the  minnows  up  to 
“keeper”  smallmouth  bass,  testimony 
to  the  productivity  of  the  river. 

Swarms  of  minnows  and  small 
chubs  dotted  the  shallows  and  the  first 
foot  or  so  of  water  over  the  deep  hole. 
Bass  cruised  below  or  sliced  among 
the  baitfish,  scattering  them.  From 
above,  we  could  tell  they  were  bass  by 
the  dark  trailing  edges  on  their  tail 
fins  and  their  large  jaws. 

Smallmoutbs  were  suspended  as  far 


down  as  we  could  see  in  the  deep 
green  water,  and  sometimes  they 
chased  and  swirled  after  our 
companions’  lures,  but  didn’t  always 
strike  them.  Of  course,  that  wasn’t 
always  the  bass’  fault:  sometimes  it 
was  our  coaching. 

“Watch  it,  he’s  almost  got  it, 
careful  now  . . . Oh  Oh,  he  took  it!  No. 
you  pulled  it  right  out  of  his  mouth!” 

It  was  no  wonder  the  fishermen  were 
shaking  when  they  tied  on  new  hooks. 

I crossed  the  roadway  to  the 
downstream  side  of  the  bridge  after  a 
car,  the  first  that  afternoon,  passed 
by.  The  driver  had  stopped  on  the 
bridge  to  ask  how  the  fishing  was.  He 
was  in  no  hurry  and  there  was  no 
worry  about  traffic  stacking  up  behind 
him.  I could  see  that  downstream  the 
hole  became  shallower  and  rock  bars 
spread  out  like  long  fingers  from  the 
tail  of  the  pool,  with  deep  runs 
between  them.  All  along  the 
outcroppings  were  fish,  not  so  many 
bass  as  in  the  hole,  but  a greater 
variety. 

Long  suckers  lay  motionless  on  the 
gravel  bars  or  moved  upstream  along 
the  rocks,  bulbous  mouths  picking  for 
food  among  the  debris.  When  they 
rolled  and  flashed  their  golden  flanks 
up  at  us,  we  realized  how  big  they 
were.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  hook  one 
of  those?  We  dangled  our  lines  off  the 
bridge,  little  pieces  of  worm  laid  down 
in  their  paths.  How  could  they  miss 
them?  But  they  passed  by, 
“vacuuming”  up  everything  else! 

Among  the  suckers  we  could  see 
many  smaller  fish  flashing.  They 
looked  like  trout  at  first  glance,  but 
when  they  turned  we  saw  the  fallfish’s 
silvery  scales  and  deeply  forked  tail. 
They  took  the  worms  greedily,  though, 
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and  little  jigs  that  we  bounced  on  the 
bottom,  giving  us  a lot  of  fight  for 
their  size. 

Sometimes  all  the  splashing  activity 
of  a hooked  fish  does  just  the  opposite 
of  scaring  the  rest.  At  times  it  attracts 
other  fish  to  the  scene,  like  the  shadow 
we  could  see  easing  upstream,  the  slim 
torpedo  shape  that  took  a waiting 
position  just  below  the  struggling 
fallfish.  It  was  a pickerel,  but  all  the 
pikes  seem  to  have  the  same  sinister 
way  of  suddenly  appearing,  with  their 
malevolent  eyes  and  toothy  jaws.  It 
was  also  a big  pickerel,  and  my  fingers 
fumbled  tying  on  a plug.  I cast  it 
downstream,  working  it  up  past  the 
fish.  I’m  not  sure  if  being  able  to 
watch  the  action  from  above  was  a 
help,  because  when  the  pickerel 
streaked  for  the  lure,  I flinched. 

But  when  I looked  again,  he  was 
still  there,  holding  in  the  current,  and 
evidently  even  more  excited  by  his 
near  miss.  His  tail  and  fins  were 
fanning  furiously.  I cast  again  but 
retrieved  more  slowly,  twitching  the 
lure  now  and  then.  He  followed 
behind  it,  wolflike,  then  curled  his 
body  into  a quivering  “S,”  poised  like 
a snake.  His  strike  came  so  fast  I 
nearly  missed  it,  but  the  fish  had 
practically  hooked  himself. 


After  I released  the  pickerel,  I 
stopped  to  peer  into  the  pockets  of 
deep  water  that  had  formed  by  the 
scouring  action  of  the  current  around 
several  bridge  abutments.  Sunfish 
were  there,  their  tail  fins  light-colored 
when  seen  from  above,  and  a few  red- 
eyed rock  bass.  When  1 reached  my 
friend  again,  she  was  still  trying  to  get 
the  suckers  to  bite.  It  was  then  that  we 
saw  them,  moving  up  through  the 
deep  runs  and  over  the  gravel  bars 
toward  the  hole  like  beef  cattle 
coming  through  a pasture:  carp. 

Their  olive-gold  bodies  looked  like 
tailed  footballs  as  the  carp  grazed 
closer.  Now  that  would  be  something 
to  catch!  But  we  certainly  couldn't 
manage  it  from  the  bridge,  so  we 
yelled  to  our  hubbies  and  pointed 
toward  the  fish.  They  cast  to  them, 
even  hooked  a few,  but  in  the  swift 
current  at  the  tail  of  the  pool  there 
was  no  way  to  hold  the  big  fish. 
Perhaps  the  smaller  fish  thought  the 
carp’s  splashing  was  a feeding  spree 
they  shouldn’t  miss,  because  suddenly 
dozens  of  fallfish  and  bass  were 
swirling  with  them. 

As  I watched,  another  large-bodied 
fish  appeared,  rising  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  hole.  Another  big  carp,  1 
thought,  and  called  its  position  to  the 


fishermen.  As  it  got  closer,  I could  see 
the  dark-tipped  tail  and  gaping  jaw. 
“Omigosh,  it's  a huge  bass!  It  was  a 
giant-sized  smallmouth,  dwarfing  the 
other  bass  and  nearly  as  big  as  the 
carp.  We  both  shouted,  “Cast,  cast, 
he’s  right  below  us,  right  there!” 

The  two  anglers  missed  their  marks 
in  the  excitement:  one  cast  was  short, 
the  other  wild.  Bass  fever!  “He's  still 
there,  cast  again!’’  The  lunker 
continued  to  cruise  the  tail  of  the  pool, 
but  the  next  casts  left  one  hung  up  on 
a rock,  while  the  other  went  a bit 
wide.  The  big  bass,  which  hadn't 
grown  to  that  size  by  hanging  around 
giving  fumbling  fishermen  too  many 
chances  at  him,  simply  sank  into  the 
depths  again. 

No  amount  of  further  casting, 
changing  lures  or  bait  or  peering  off 
the  bridge  could  locate  the  fish  again. 
But  the  sunlight  still  gleamed  on  the 
water,  the  swallows  winged  around  us 
and  the  creek  glided  past  as  placidly 
as  ever.  It  was  only  we  who  were 
shaking,  because  now  we  knew  just 
what  was  down  there.  We  found  the 
big  bass  by  “fish  watching,”  but  that 
was  still  a long  way  from  catching 
him.  We  never  did  get  him,  but  then, 
that  would  have  spoiled  the  mystery  of 
the  deep  hole.  Or  would  it? 
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MEALS 

from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

hen  the  leaves  changed  color  and 
began  to  drop,  my  grandfather  waited 
impatiently  for  the  first  killing  frost.  It 
was  at  this  time  he  began  slaughtering 
his  hogs  and  preparing  ham,  bacon, 
scrapple,  etc.,  for  winter  use. 

He  seemed  to  know,  instinctively, 
when  this  day  would  arrive.  Iron 
kettles,  brining  barrels  and  all  the 
other  equipment  needed  was  hauled 
out  of  storage  and  readied  for  this 
all-important  time  of  the  year. 

The  annual  ritual  of  selecting  the 
proper  seasonings  to  mix  into  the  brin- 
ing solutions  and  finding  the  right  kind 
of  wood  to  be  used  in  the  smokehouse 
was  something  I looked  forward  to  as  a 
child. 

1  was  not  old  enough  to  help  my 
grandmother  scour  all  the  equipment 
but  I was  frequently  allowed  to  tag 
along  while  my  grandfather  purchased 
the  special  grind  of  pepper  and  the 
proper  kind  of  salt  and  to  walk  by  his 
side  through  the  orchard  while  he 
selected  apple  and  cherry  wood  to  add 
to  the  hickory  he  had  accumulated  for 
smoking. 

Eagerly,  I waited  for  him  to 
announce  that  “tomorrow”  was  the  big 
day.  The  first  porker  would  be  slaugh- 
tered and  the  process  would  be  under- 
way. My  grandfather  was  one  of  many 
farmers  of  that  period  who  brined  and 
smoked  fish  or  meat  to  preserve  it  for 
the  long  winter  months  ahead. 

Solving  the  mystery  of  when  and 
where  the  salting  and  smoking  of  foods 
began  is  like  running  up  a blind  alley 
— there  are  no  records.  Primitive  man 
satisfied  his  hunger  pangs  with  protein 
off  the  hoof  and  fin  before  the  discov- 
ery of  fire.  In  all  probability,  as  he 
learned  to  control  fire  and  cook  his 
food,  he  accidentally  discovered  that 
smoke  added  flavor  and  acted  as  a 
temporary  preservative.  Where  salting 
and  brining  entered  the  scene  is  also 
obscure  but  chances  are  it  existed  in 
coastal  areas  before  smoke  rose  from 
the  first  fire.  The  blending  of  the  two 


resulted  in  a successful  marriage  that 
has  endured  since  its  origin  to  add 
much  to  the  cuisines  of  the  world. 

At  one  time,  brining  and  smoking 
meat  or  fish  was  done  at  home.  As 
prosperity  swept  our  country  and 
commercially  smoked  fish  appeared  in 
our  markets,  the  home  methods  were 
shelved  and  brining  formulas  forgot- 
ten. 

Today,  with  rising  food  costs,  more 
and  more  of  us  are  returning  to 
“grandfather’s”  methods  of  preserving 
these  delicacies. 

The  nice  thing  about  smoke  curing 
at  home  is  that  no  expensive  equip- 
ment is  needed.  Almost  any  nonmetal- 
lic  container  large  enough  to  hold  the 
fish  and  brine  will  do.  1 frequently  use 
a widemouthed  two-quart  jar  or  one  of 
those  inside-glazed  pottery  bean  pots 
to  brine  my  fish. 

My  grandfather  swore  by  a brining 
solution  with  enough  salt  dissolved  in 
water  to  float  a raw  egg  (of  course,  you 
leave  the  egg  shell  on).  To  this  he 
added  spices  and  a sweetener. 

To  make  a brining  solution  similar 
to  his,  1 use: 

1  gallon  boiled  and  cooled  water 
Kosher  salt  or  pickling  salt 
'/»  cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

1 tbsp  cracked  or  coarsely  ground 
pepper  corns 
1 bay  leaf 
1 egg  (for  floating) 

Mix  one  cup  salt  in  the  cooled  water 
and  stir  until  all  is  dissolved.  Continue 
adding  salt  until  the  egg  floats. 
Remove  egg  and  scoop  out  about  two 
cups  of  the  solution  and  mix  with  the 
brown  sugar.  Stir  until  all  sugar  is 
dissolved  and  return  to  salt  solution. 
Add  pepper  and  bay  leaf. 

Another  good  brine  uses  molasses  as 
the  sweetener: 

1 cup  Kosher  salt 

2 cups  blackstrap  molasses 

1 good  pinch  of  mixed  pickling 
spices 

1 quart  of  water 

Dissolve  the  salt  and  molasses  in  the 
water  and  add  the  pickling  spice. 
Three  quarts  of  this  brine  are  enough 
for  20  pounds  of  fish. 

A more  elaborately  flavored  brine  is 
made  with  beer  or  ale: 

4 cups  water 
1 cup  Kosher  salt 
1 1 2 oz  bottle  beer  or  ale 
1 cup  unsulfured  molasses 
1 tsp  peppercorns,  cracked 
x/i  tsp  whole  cloves 


I pinch  cayenne  pepper 

Mixing  and  using  this  brine  is  a 
four-step  process. 

1 — Mix  x/x  cup  of  salt  in  the  4 cups 
of  water  and  reserve. 

2 — Combine  beer,  molasses, 
remaining  '/>  cup  salt,  pepper,  cloves 
and  cayenne  and  mix  well.  Spread  this 
mixture  over  all  surfaces  of  the  fish.  A 
pastry  brush  will  do  the  job  nicely. 
Place  fish  in  crock  or  large  jar.  Store 
container  in  refrigerator  for  an  hour. 

3 — Mix  remaining  beer  and 
molasses  mixture  from  step  #2  with 
salt  and  water  combination  (step  #1) 
and  pour  over  fish.  Stir  fish  to  allow 
brine  to  reach  all  surfaces.  I use  a 
large  piece  of  loosely  crumpled  wax- 
paper  to  keep  fish  under  brine  before 
covering  container  with  lid  and  storing 
in  the  refrigerator.  Brining  time  will 
vary  — taking  as  little  as  3 hours  or  as 
much  as  overnight  soaking,  depending 
on  size  and  thickness  of  fish. 

4 — After  brining  time  is  com- 
pleted, remove  fish  and  wash  under 
cold  running  water.  Pat  each  piece  dry 
with  paper  towels  or  a clean  tea  towel. 
Hang  fish  or  place  on  plastic  rack  and 
air  dry  until  surface  is  covered  with  a 
glaze  called  a “pellicle.”  Here  again, 
time  varies.  It  may  take  an  hour  or 
more  before  the  glaze  appears  — it 
will  depend  on  air  temperature  and 
humidity.  It  is  best  to  experiment  with 
small  quantities  of  fish  and  to  keep 
accurate  records  to  achieve  the  same 
results  each  time  for  a tantalizing 
finished  product. 

When  the  glaze,  or  pellicle,  has 
covered  the  surface  of  brined  fish,  it  is 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  smoker. 
Before  laying  the  fish  on  the  smoker 
rack,  I coat  the  rack  with  a light  film 
of  oil  or  any  of  the  “no-stick”  sprays  to 
prevent  fish  from  sticking.  This  makes 
later  cleanup  very  simple. 

Things  to  remember  when  brining 
fish: 


1 — Fish  must  be  fresh  and  prop- 
erly cleaned. 

2 — Metal  containers  must  not  be 
used. 

3 — Fish  must  be  completely  cov- 
ered by  brining  solution. 

4 Brining  time  will  depend  on 
size  of  filets,  steaks,  chunks  or  whole 
fish.  A whole  fish  weighing  a pound 
may  take  up  to  12  hours.  Of  course, 
your  personal  preference  for  the 
degree  of  saltiness  will  eventually  give 
you  the  right  time  formula. 

At  one  time,  every  farmer  had  his 
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iwn  smokehouse.  Lacking  modern 
efrigerators  and  freezers,  brining  and 
moking  was  the  basic  method  used  to 
>revent  precious  meat  and  fish  from 
poiling  before  it  could  be  consumed.  1 
lave  seen  everything  from  a good- 
ized  whiskey  barrel  to  a well-scrub- 
»ed  and  no  longer  needed  “Chic  Sale” 
ozing  smoke  and  each  doing  a good 
ob. 

American  Indians  built  temporary 
epees  or  cone-shaped  smokers.  They 
lad  more  green  sticks  and  boughs 
vailable  than  most  of  us  have  access 
o today.  A distiller’s  discarded  whis- 
;ey  barrel  is  as  difficult  to  find  these 
lays  as  an  abandoned  outhouse,  but  an 
ild  refrigerator  can  easily  be  con- 
erted  into  a smoker. 

I have  been  assured  by  those  who 
lave  transformed  one  that  it  is  “as- 
imple-as-pie”  to  do.  I have  never  tried 
onverting  one,  but  there  are  many 
iow-to  diagrams  and  plans  available 
or  making  such  a conversion.  Check 
our  local  library,  for  starters. 

Years  ago,  Charley  and  our  son 
uccessfully  smoked  a brined  venison 
aunch  in  a big,  sturdy,  cardboard 
arton.  A small  electric  hot  plate 
rovided  the  heat  source  and  an  old  fry 
an  held  the  hickory  and  apple  chips, 
’his  temporary  smoker  needed  fre- 
uent  checking  and  a well-grounded 
lectrical  cord  plus  the  shelter  of  our 
orch  roof  to  protect  it  from  the  wet 
now  and  rain  that  started  falling 
everal  hours  after  smoking  was  in 
rogress. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  impro- 


vising; but,  when  it  comes  to  home 
smoking,  1 prefer  my  commercially 
made  smoker.  Relatively  inexpensive, 
it  is  available  in  most  sporting  goods 
stores.  It  can  be  stored  in  the  garage 
and  is  easily  moved  outdoors  when 
ready  for  use. 

Individual  taste  will  govern  the  kind 
of  hardwood  chips  you’ll  burn  to  create 
the  smoky  flavor.  Our  family  prefers 
hickory  but  we  often  mix  in  some  alder 
and  apple  chips  to  make  an  excellent 
blend.  Depending  on  the  kind  of  fish. 
I’ll  substitute  cherry  chips  for  the 
apple  and  alder. 

It’s  difficult  to  give  the  exact  length 
of  time  required  to  smoke  a fish  ...  so 
much  depends  on  size,  thickness  and 
type  of  fish,  and  the  length  of  time  the 
fish  were  in  the  brine.  However,  there 
are  a few  simple  guidelines  you  may 
follow. 

When  the  fish  is  covered  with  a 
gold-tinged  glaze,  it  is  usually  done. 
This  may  take  anywhere  from  a half- 
hour  to  two  hours  or  longer.  Experi- 
ment with  a few  pieces,  taste  as  you 
go,  make  notes  and  you’ll  soon  become 
an  expert  at  brining  and  smoking  fish. 

When  your  fish  has  finished  smok- 
ing, remove  it  from  the  smoker  and 
place  it  on  a paper  plate  to  cool.  Wrap 
the  cold  fish  in  a brown  paper  bag  for 
refrigerator  storage;  or,  wrap  it  in 
freezer  paper  and  store  in  the  freezer. 
Smoked  fish  will  store  for  two  to  three 
weeks  in  the  refrigerator  and  up  to  3 
months  in  the  freezer.  As  with  all 
stored  foods,  wrap  carefully,  label  all 
packages  and  use  the  oldest  date  first. 


1 can  almost  hear  my  grandfather’s 
disgruntled  “humpf”  each  time  I place 
my  brining  pot  (filled  with  chunks  of 
fish)  in  the  refrigerator,  or  fill  my 
smoker  pan  with  wood  chips  instead  of 
a log.  He’d  probably  do  a flip  if  he 
could  see  my  smoker  sitting  on  the 
patio  — emitting  smoke  for  hours, 
rather  than  days  or  weeks  as  his 
weathered  wood  smokehouse  did. 

My  grandmother  would  be  de- 
lighted with  today's  brining  and  smok- 
ing process  because  it  eliminates  soak- 
ing or  parboiling  to  extract  the  excess 
salt  before  using  in  her  favorite  reci- 
pes. It  would  be  quick  and  easy  to 
flake  the  smoked  fish  to  make  her 
favorite  fish  cakes: 

2 cups  fish  flakes 

1 cup  bread  crumbs  (soft) 

2 eggs,  beaten 

1 tbsp  minced  onion 
dash  of  pepper 

Mix  together  and  form  into  patties. 
Fry  in  bacon  drippings  or  butter  until 
golden  brown.  Serve  on  a toasted  roll 
with  the  following  sauce. 

Mix  in  a blender 

'/i  cup  mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing 
x/i  cup  cottage  cheese 
1 tsp  Worcestershire  sauce 
'/>  tsp  tarragon  (optional) 

1 tsp  parsley 

2 or  3 drops  Tabasco 

dash  garlic  powder  (optional) 
pinch  mustard  powder 
1 tbsp  lemon  juice 

When  blended  stir  in  two  table- 
spoons pickle  relish.  Chill  in  refrigera- 
tor for  several  hours  before  using. 
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Striper  fever . . 


. it's  contagious! 

Raystown  Update 

by  Wes  Bower 


During  the  past  several  years,  if  a 
survey  was  taken  of  Southcentral 
Pennsylvania  fishermen  as  to  what  was 
the  most  exciting  thing  to  happen  to 
the  local  angling  fraternity,  the  major- 
ity of  those  queried  would  probably 
reply,  "Raystown  Lake.’’  In  recent 
months,  if  the  same  question  were 
asked,  most  certainly  the  reply  would 
be,  "the  striper  fishing  at  Raystown 
Lake!” 

And  exciting  it  is!  During  a rela- 
tively short  period  during  May  and 
June,  the  State  Record  for  striped  bass 
was  broken  no  less  than  five  times, 
with  the  last  three  catches  providing 
perhaps  the  most  excitement.  On  May 
15,  Robert  J.  Price,  of  Huntingdon, 
claimed  the  record  with  a 17-pound, 
10-ounce  fish.  His  reign  as  record 
holder  was  short-lived,  however,  when 
Donald  Grubb,  of  Hesston,  reeled  in  a 
striper  weighing  18  pounds,  7 ounces 
on  the  second  day  of  June!  But,  "Un- 
easy is  the  head  that  wears  the 
crown,’’  as  Price  well  knew  — and 
Grubb  was  to  discover.  The  latter’s 
record  lasted  16  days!  On  June  18, 
Price  reclaimed  the  record  when  he 
landed  an  19-pound  striper  — on  17- 
pound-test  line!  The  new  State  Record 
fish  measured  34 ’/2  inches  and  had  a 
girth  of  20'/2  inches. 


CHAMP  . . . FOR  THE  MOMENT! 

Robert  “Sparky”  Price,  left,  has 
good  reason  to  smile!  His 
19-pound  striper  is,  at  press  time, 
the  largest  striper  taken 
thus  far  from  Lake  Raystown. 


It  is  a recognized  fact  to  all  Rays 
town  Lake  enthusiasts  that  the  stripe 
bass  is  the  new  wonderfish  of  the  8,30 
acre  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineei 
impoundment.  Interest  in  the  ne’ 
fishery  was  substantiated  when  ove 
350  anglers  turned  out  for  a stripe 
seminar  held  on  Friday  evening,  Ma 
8,  1980.  The  seminar  was  conducte 
by  Stu  Tinney  of  the  nations 
STRIPER  organization.  The  enthu 
siasm  of  the  attending  crowd  wa 
contagious  as  they  clamored  to  lear 
the  “secret  tips  of  striper  fishing.” 

The  seminar  was  a prelude  to 
two-day  national  striper  fishing  tour 
nament;  the  first  ever  to  be  held  i 
Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  stripe 
facts  and  fishing  know-how,  Tinne 
spoke  at  length  about  tournament  fish 
ing  and  angler  organizations.  Th 
attending  group  was  updated  on  th 
philosophy  that  the  striped  bass  is 
renewable  resource,  and  that  th 
striper  organization  does  contribute  t> 
the  continued  biological  research  o 
the  fisheries.  Tinney  feels  that  mem 
bership  in  a sportsmen’s  club  or  one  o 
the  particular  species-oriented  organi 
zations  will  make  individuals  bette 
fishermen,  as  well  as  more  responsibl 
sportsmen.  His  theory  that  anyon 
who  is  concerned  is  also  involved,  is  ; 
fact  that  is  hard  to  dispute. 

After  the  Friday  evening  seminar 
76  enthusiastic  striper  fishermei 
signed  up  for  the  two-day  Saturday 
and  Sunday  tournament.  The  new 
that  the  State  Record  had  been  brokei 
twice  in  the  previous  week,  and  5 othe 
stripers  over  15  pounds  had  beer 
boated,  did  much  to  whet  the  appetiti 
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Fishing  for  stripers  has  become  much  more  than  a “hit  or  miss"  proposition. 
Record  holder  Price,  like  many  others,  uses  sophisticated  equipment. 


if  the  contestants.  Imagine  the  sur- 
irise  of  all,  when  after  two  hard  days 
if  fishing,  only  three  stripers,  all  in  the 
'-  to  8-pound  class,  were  recorded  at 
he  weigh-in  station!  To  say  that  the 
larticipants  were  disappointed  would 
ie  a gross  understatement. 

Jim  Valentine,  Huntingdon  County 
jVaterways  Patrolman,  summed  it  up 
i iretty  well  when  asked  to  comment  on 
he  tournament  results. 

“Stripers  can  be  very  temperamen- 
al,”  Jim  replied,  “the  severe  weather 
onditions  and  cold  front  that  moved 
hrough  put  the  fish  down  deep  and  off 
heir  feed.  Unfortunately  with  stripers 
his  happens  quite  often  and  the  fisher- 
aen  just  have  to  wait  for  better 
/eather  conditions  and  the  fish  to 
egin  feeding  again.” 

The  first  place  award  in  the  tourna- 
aent  went  to  Bob  Hoenstine,  Hunting- 
on  school  teacher  and  deputy  water- 
ways patrolman.  Second  place  went  to 
iton  Grove  of  Alexandria,  a former 
tate  striper  record  holder.  Donald 
irubb,  present  champion,  took  third 
lace  honors.  Several  other  stripers 
were  caught  during  the  tournament 
eriod,  but  went  unrecorded  since  the 
lucky”  anglers  had  not  entered  the 
ontest. 

The  theory  about  the  striped  bass 
olding  in  deep  water  during  the  tour- 
ament  certainly  gained  much  cre- 
ence  as  tournament  contestants  re- 
orted  picking  up  schools  of  stripers  on 
heir  depth  finders  lying  in  30-40  feet 


of  water.  But  the  cold  front  had  put 
them  in  an  inactive  mood,  and  the 
frustrated  fishermen  just  could  not 
entice  them  to  hit.  George  Norris  of 
Huntingdon,  fished  hard  and  long 
during  the  entire  tournament  period. 
Late  Sunday,  after  the  tournament 
was  officially  over,  George  went  out 
again  for  some  “fun”  fishing.  A few 


short  hours  later  he  returned  to  the 
dock  with  two  beautiful  stripers 
weighing  in  at  16  and  14  pounds!  Such 
is  the  life  of  a tournament  fisherman. 

While  Pennsylvania  anglers  are 
notorious  for  often  failing  to  agree  on 
how  to  successfully  take  a particular 
species  of  fish,  Raystown  Lake  fisher- 
men seem  to  agree  on  several  aspects 
of  striper  fishing.  The  general  concen- 
sus of  the  local  experts  is  that  the 
fishing  periods  should  be  broken  down 
into  three  main  times:  dawn  to  early 
morning;  late  morning  to  to  late  after- 
noon; and  from  evening  on  throughout 
the  night.  The  various  periods  are 
approached  with  different  techniques, 
equipment  and  locations. 

Most  Raystown  Lake  fishermen 
would  probably  agree  that  the  best 
time  to  try  for  stripers  is  whenever  you 
have  the  opportunity;  but,  if  they  had 
their  choice,  dawn  or  late  evening 
would  be  the  overwhelming  favorites. 
This  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  fish  and 
their  particular  feeding  habits.  At 
dawn,  large  schools  of  stripers  can 
often  be  found  herding  gizzard  shad  on 
to  the  shallow  flats  adjacent  to  the 
deep  water  river  channel.  During  these 
periods  visual  contact  with  the  stripers 
can  be  made.  The  schooling  fish,  in  a 
wild  feeding  spree,  will  create  a violent 
surface  disturbance  chasing  and  vi- 
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hat’s  exactly  what  the  Huntingdon  County  Tourist  Promotion  Agency 
ays:  “For  only  25c  (postage  and  handling)  we'll  send  a FREE  copy  of  the 
IEW  Raystown  Country  Hunting  and  Fishing  Map.  ’’  Address  your  order  to: 

< aystown  Country  Map,  508  Penn  Street,  Huntingdon,  PA  16652. 

These  maps  are  not  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission .) 
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ciously  slashing  at  the  fleeing  shad. 
During  these  feeding  frenzies,  the 
angler  approaches  quickly  and  quietly 
and  maneuvers  within  casting  distance 
of  the  school.  This  is  called  “jump 
fishing,”  and  is  probably  the  most 
productive  of  all  methods. 

During  the  daylight  hours,  the  strip- 
ers usually  hold  in  deep  water  over  the 
old  river  channel  and  fishing  becomes 
more  difficult.  For  this  reason,  day- 
light fishing  for  stripers  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  hasn’t  been  extremely 
popular.  However,  during  this  period 
the  fish  can  be,  and  have  been  taken. 
Several  methods  can  be  used  to  take 
stripers  during  the  day,  but  first  the 
fish  must  be  found,  and  a depth  finder 
is  a must.  Many  of  the  flasher  or 
graph-type  finders  or  “locators,”  are 
used  to  pinpoint  the  schools  of  holding 
stripers,  then  once  the  school  is 
marked  with  a buoy,  trolling,  jigging, 
or  using  live  bait  can  produce  results. 

Trolling  for  stripers  will  require 
some  special  equipment,  since  getting 
a lure  down  to  30  or  40  feet  is  no  easy 
task.  Downriggers  that  are  designed 
for  deep  trolling  will  do  the  job,  and 
are  becoming  commonplace  as  stan- 
dard equipment  on  many  of  the  boats 
at  Raystown.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as 
fishermen  become  more  proficient  in 
this  trolling  method,  more  daytime 
stripers  will  be  harvested. 

The  use  of  live  bait,  popular  for 
many  years  in  the  large  southern 
impoundments,  is  beginning  to  become 
an  acceptable  method  at  Raystown. 
Again,  once  the  school  has  been 
located,  a large  shiner,  4-6  inches  in 
length,  is  hooked  through  both  lips  and 
weighted  with  enough  split  shot  to  take 
the  bait  down.  The  live  bait  is  then 
drift-fished  through  the  suspended 
school.  Local  fishermen  are  learning 
that  exactness  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  bait  is  lowered  to  just  the  right 
depth,  several  feet  too  low  or  too  high 
may  well  cause  the  stripers  to  ignore 
the  offering. 

Raystown  anglers  have  also  found 
that  after  the  late  evening  feeding 
spree  many  of  the  stripers  will  take  up 
positions  adjacent  to  the  shoreline  and 
continue  to  frequent  these  areas 
throughout  the  night.  This  is  the 
period  when  many  of  the  Raystown 
fishermen  can  be  found  on  the  lake. 
Night  fishing  can  be  exciting  and  very 
productive,  especially  when  casting  to 
the  multitude  of  points  that  jut  out 
from  the  shoreline  into  deep  water. 


When  you  consider  the  lures  that 
are  the  most  popular  on  this  impound- 
ment, you  can  come  up  with  as  many 
different  opinions  as  there  are  fisher- 
men. Generally,  one  thing  seems  to  be 
agreed  upon,  and  that  is  the  lure 
should  resemble  a shad.  Since  the 
gizzard  shad  makes  up  most  of  the  diet 
of  the  stripers  at  Raystown  Lake,  it’s 
reasonable  to  assume  that  using  the 
shad  imitators  would  be  the  best  route 
to  go.  For  many  years  the  rebel  or 
rapala  type  lures  seemed  to  have  the 
edge,  with  particular  color  not  making 
a great  deal  of  difference.  The  feeling 
among  successful  striper  fishermen  is 
that  the  action  which  imitates  a swim- 
ming or  crippled  shad  attracts  the 
stripers  and  brings  the  strike.  Some  of 
the  more  exotic  type  saltwater  striper 
lures  are  also  being  used  with  some 
success.  Another  locally  popular  lure 
is  a white  bucktail  jig  '/2-1  ounce  in 
weight.  The  jig  is  exceptionally  pro- 
ductive when  cast  into  a school  of 
stripers  while  they  are  on  a gizzard 
shad  feeding  frenzy. 

Rods  and  reels  have  grown  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
stripers.  Several  years  ago,  the  spin- 
ning rod,  freshwater  reel,  and  10- 
pound-test  line  were  standard  equip- 
ment. Now  that  the  fish  are  approach- 
ing twenty-plus  pounds,  this  equip- 
ment is  not  as  popular.  Light  saltwater 
rods  and  reels  are  not  uncommon  and 
lines  in  the  17-  to  20-pound  class  are 
being  used.  Nick  Lambert,  an  enthu- 


siastic striper  fisherman,  tells  of  th< 
day  he  was  using  a casting  outfit  witl 
1 5-pound-test  line  and  brought  to  boa 
a nice  14-pound  striper.  A few  minute 
later  Nick  hooked  a monster  that  lv 
couldn’t  begin  to  hold  on  the  same  line 
Lambert  now  spends  a lot  of  tim 
wondering  just  how  big  that  particula 
fish  was. 

The  striped  bass,  while  being  recog 
nized  as  Raystown  Lake’s  new  “Won 
der  Fish,”  probably  could  also  qualify 
as  its  mystery  fish.  There  is  still  a lot  t< 
learn  about  stripers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  much  has  been  written  about  thi 
striper  program  in  this  Common 
wealth.  Early  failures  in  attempting  6 
introduce  the  striper  in  other  Pennsyl 
vania  impoundments  has  made  thi 
success  story  at  Raystown  even  sweet 
er.  Ever  since  southern  state  fisher; 
biologists  learned  that  the  saltwate 
striper  could  adapt  to  fresh  wate , 
lakes,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis 
sion  has  been  interested  in  making  thi 
sporting  fish  available  to  Common 
wealth  anglers.  In  1973,  some  20,87." 
striped  bass  fingerlings  were  intro 
duced  to  Raystown  Lake.  It’s  nov 
history  that  this  introduction  was  ;■ 
success,  and  since  that  time,  a total  o 
approximately  one  fourth  millioi 
young  rockfish  have  been  stocked  ir 
this  impoundment.  The  final  result  ha: 
been  trophies  of  18-plus  pounds,  witl 
stripers  in  the  thirty-pound  clas: 
perhaps  a good  prospect  for  th< 
future.  i 
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Donald  Grubb 's  18-pound,  7 -ounce  striper  held  the  record  spotlight  for  but 
a couple  of  weeks.  New  records  are  certain  to  be  set  — and  broken! 
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The  often  asked  question  about 
natural  reproduction  is  yet  still  unan- 
swered. Fisheries  biologists  are  not 
certain  if  the  stripers  can  or  will  repro- 
duce in  the  Raystown  Branch.  Stripers 
need  a large  free  running  river  in  order 
to  make  their  spawning  run  and  the 
long  length  is  necessary  to  “drift”  the 
eggs  while  incubation  is  taking  place. 
Stripers,  however,  have  been  reported 
taken  in  Bedford  County  as  far  south 
as  Saxton  in  the  Raystown  Branch  of 
the  Juniata  River.  Local  angling 
enthusiasts  are  sitting  back  with 
fingers  crossed,  hoping  that  natural 
reproduction  will  take  place. 

But  whether  the  stripers  reproduce 
or  not,  the  Fish  Commission  is  dedi- 
cated to  an  ongoing  stocking  program 
as  long  as  the  fingerlings  are  available. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
successful  striper  program  at  Rays- 
town is  not  due  to  stocking  alone. 
Much  of  the  credit  must  be  given  to  a 
good  supply  of  high  quality  water  with 
sufficient  oxygen  at  depths  that  strip- 
ers inhabit.  Another  important  consid- 
eration is  the  vast  amount  of  natural 
forage  available  for  the  fish.  The 
gizzard  shad  make  up  almost  100 
percent  of  the  stripers’  diet;  and 
although  not  stocked  by  the  Fish 
Commission,  fisheries  managers  are 
more  than  pleased  at  the  great 
numbers  of  shad  available  to  the  strip- 
ers. As  long  as  the  shad  are  available 
the  fish  will  continue  to  forage  on  this 
high  protein  source  and  exceed  the 
annual  growth  rate  of  their  saltwater 
cousins.  This  growth  rate  has  been 
well  documented  by  scale  sample  read- 
ings. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  striper 
fishing,  Raystown  Lake  has  a lot  to 
offer.  This  8300-acre  US  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  impoundment  is  over  30 
miles  long  and  offers  fishermen  and 
other  users  over  1 10  miles  of  shoreline 
to  explore.  Located  in  Huntingdon 
County,  it  is  the  largest  lake  wholly 
within  the  Commonwealth’s  borders. 
Few  will  disagree  that  with  its  valley 
and  ridge  topography  and  common 
sense  buoying  system,  it  allows  room 
for  power  boaters  and  fishermen  alike. 

In  addition  to  its  8300  acres  of 
water,  the  Raystown  complex  features 
about  21,000  acres  of  land  for  anglers 
to  enjoy  and  explore.  Camping  areas 
and  boat  launches  are  placed  intermit- 
tently along  the  entire  complex.  The 
modern  campsites,  some  featuring 
flush  commodes  and  showers,  are 
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available  for  a nominal  fee  of  $4.00  a 
night.  Primitive  camp  sites  are  also 
available  at  no  cost  to  camper/fisher- 
men. Fishermen  who  can  arrange  their 
schedules  during  summer  months, 
should  try  to  arrive  in  midweek.  On 
weekends  the  entire  area  often  fills  up. 
Some  private  camp  sites  are  available. 
For  information  and  brochures  write 
to:  Raystown  Park  Manager,  R.D.  #1, 
Hesston,  PA  16647  — Huntingdon 
County  Tourist  Promotion  Agency, 
508  Penn  Street,  Huntingdon,  PA 
16652. 

For  Northeastern  U.S.  anglers  who 
want  to  try  freshwater  striper  fishing, 
Raystown  Lake  is  one  of  their  best 
bets.  For  many  Pennsylvania  anglers, 
knowing  that  this  impoundment  is 
within  easy  driving  distance  and  that 
the  state  record  is  up  for  grabs,  a trip 
to  Raystown  Lake  is  always  an 
exciting  excursion.  It  is  also  equally 
satisfying  to  know  that  with  the 


decline  of  saltwater  stripers  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  progressively  wors- 
ening conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Raystown,  with  its  viable  striper  popu- 
lation, may  be  the  model  impound- 
ment for  other  northern  lakes  to  copy. 

Yes,  striper  fishing  at  Raystown 
Lake  is  exciting  and  the  potential  is 
tremendous.  At  the  present  time  it’s 
even  money  that  a 30-pound  striper 
will  be  taken  out  of  this  impoundment 
sometime  in  the  future.  A 35-pound 
rock  might  be  a long  shot,  but  many 
anglers  are  betting  it  will  happen.  If 
another  poll  were  taken  the  question 
might  be  asked,  “What  is  the  third 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
members  of  the  angling  fraternity?” 
The  answer  well  might  be  that  every 
fisherman  should  hook  onto  and  land  a 
trophy  rock  at  least  one  time.  Then 
everyone  would  understand  and  few- 
could  deny  that  “striper  fever  is 
contagious!” 


Frances 

Slocum 

State 

Park 

Lake 

by  Gerry  Kingdom 


You,,  find  two  things  surprising 
about  the  Frances  Slocum  State  Park 
Lake  in  Luzerne  County:  the  first  its 
how  the  picturesque  waterway  got  its 
name;  the  second  is  how  much  good 
fishing  is  to  be  found  there,  and  how 
few  people  are  aware  of  it. 

First  the  name  story.  Frances 
Slocum  was  not  a politician,  or  a poli- 
tician’s daughter  but  a young  Quaker 
girl  who  was  kidnapped  from  her 
Wilkes-Barre  home  by  Delaware  In- 
dians on  the  night  of  November  2, 
1778.  Frances,  who  was  five  years  old 
at  the  time,  was  carried  westward  by 
the  braves  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life 
with  the  Delaware  tribe.  Fifty  years 
after  her  abduction,  she  was  found  on 
an  Indian  reserve  in  Indiana  by  her 
brothers,  who  had  never  given  up  the 
search  for  her.  Her  name  was  Moca- 
naquah,  and  she  was  married  to  an 
Indian  chief.  The  brothers  begged  her 
to  return  to  Pennsylvania,  but  she 
refused  to  do  so.  In  1838,  at  the  age  of 
68,  Frances  Slocum  died  at  a reserva- 
tion in  Indiana.  Today,  at  both  Peru, 
Indiana,  and  in  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  state  parks 
which  commemorate  the  life  story  of 
Pennsylvania’s  “Indian  Princess.” 

Our  own  Frances  Slocum  State 


Park  Lake  is  a newly  developed  man- 
made lake  of  165  acres,  and  it’s  teem- 
ing with  some  of  the  fightingest  warm- 
water  fish  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  state. 

To  get  to  the  lake,  take  US  309 
North  from  Kingston,  and  turn  east  on 
Mt.  Olivet  Rd.  at  Trucksville.  You’ll 
find  this  beautiful  state  park  lake 
about  five  miles  down  the  road. 

What  kind  of  fishing  action  can  you 
expect  to  encounter  there?  Nothing 
but  the  best!  The  “U”-shaped  lake 
contains  muskies,  walleyes,  pickerel, 
catfish,  large  and  smallmouth  bass, 
and  plenty  of  feisty  panfish  to  bend 
your  pole.  And  when  the  action  is 
heavy  at  the  Frances  Slocum  Lake,  it’s 
really  heavy. 

One  top-notch  angler  friend  of 
mine,  Joe  Durkin,  insists  that  catfish 
in  the  lake  hit  more  often,  fight  with 
more  gusto,  and  tip  the  scales  better 
than  they  do  anywhere  else  in  these 
parts.  And  he’s  pounded  on  my  door 
and  smelled  up  the  house  more  than 
once  with  his  proof. 

The  Frances  Slocum  State  Park 
Lake  will  prove  especially  productive 
to  you  if  you’re  a worm  and  bobber 
fisherman  after  panfish.  But,  if  these 
tough  little  battlers  aren't  big  enough 
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Opposite  page:  a typical  view  of  the 

lake  shoreline  at 

Frances  Slocum  State  Park. 


Trio  of  anglers,  right,  show  off 
their  early  morning  take.  By 
evening,  they  assured  the  author, 
their  fish  holder  would 
be  filled  with  tasty  panfish. 


for  you,  you  might  try  your  luck  with 
muskies  because  they’re  in  this  Lu- 
zerne County  lake  and  they’re  waiting 
to  be  had. 

For  proof,  and  a tip  or  two,  stop  by 
the  convenient  boat  livery  at  the  lake’s 
west  end,  where  congenial  concession- 
aire, Dana  Sickler,  rents  boats  (Just  in 
case  you  haven’t  brought  your  own 
along),  and  ask  Dana  about  the  musky 
action  at  the  lake.  A few  years  back, 
Dana  lifted  a 42"  wall-hanger  out  of 
the  drink.  He  took  the  hefty  beauty 
while  plugging  with  a golden  Rebel. 

If  muskies  are  your  specialty,  keep 
these  tips  in  mind  when  setting  out  to 
take  one  at  the  Frances  Slocum  Lake. 
First,  use  imitation  “sucker”  lures  for 
best  results,  and  retrieve  them  very 
slowly.  Muskies  freeze  momentarily 
before  striking,  almost  as  if  they’ve  got 
to  give  it  some  thought. 

Second,  always  remain  inconspic- 
uous when  musky  angling.  The  musky 
is  noted  for  his  keen  eyesight  and  is 
thought  to  be  able  to  spot  anglers  at 
distances  of  up  to  30  feet. 

Third,  keep  in  mind  that  muskies 
frequently  strike  just  under  the  sur- 
face. Reel  your  line  in  accordingly. 

And  finally,  spare  no  energy  in 
setting  the  hook  when  you  do  feel  a 


musky  strike.  The  muskellunge  is 
known  for  his  tough  jaws. 

If  muskies  are  not  your  “thing,”  and 
you’d  rather  fish  for  smaller  scrappers, 
the  Frances  Slocum  Lake  is  the  place 
for  you. 

On  a recent  picture-taking  outing  to 
the  lake,  I ran  into  a trio  of  anglers 
who  told  me  that  the  panfish  action  is 
excellent  from  virtually  anywhere  on 
the  lake,  including  the  shoreline.  And 
there  are  few  spots  on  this  lake  where 
you  can’t  fish  from  shore. 

The  trio  agreed  with  a host  of  others 
whom  I spoke  to,  that  worms  always 
seem  to  be  the  best  menu  fare  at 
Frances  Slocum.  And  they  had  proof 
to  back  up  their  contention  — a large, 
mesh  fish  holder  already  '/»  filled  by 
1 1 :00  a.m.! 

“By  sunset,”  one  of  them  assured 
me,  “this  container’ll  be  stuffed  to  the 
brim  with  sunnies  and  nice  catties.” 

By  the  looks  of  their  early  morning 
catch,  I had  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Incidentally,  if  yours  is  a fishing 
family,  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to 
bring  the  whole  gang  to  the  Frances 
Slocum  State  Park  and  test  everyone’s 
luck  on  the  lake’s  catfish  citizenry. 

Catfish  are  excellent  gamefish  for 
everyone  from  the  novice  to  the  expert, 


and  they  abound  in  this  particular 
lake. 

If  the  idea  interests  you,  bone  up  on 
your  catfishing  know-how  by  keeping 
the  following  in  mind.  Catfish  love 
foul-smelling  baits  like  chicken  en- 
trails, liver,  and  malodorous  cheeses. 
Bring  some,  if  you  can  bear  the  smell, 
along  with  a few  dozen  worms.  Don’t 
overlook  murky  water  areas.  Catfish 
thrive  and  are  often  caught  in  them. 
Fish  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  but  don’t 
fail  to  give  it  a try  just  beneath  the 
surface,  too.  Catfish,  especially  chan- 
nel cats,  will  often  feed  up  higher. 

If  your  young  ones  tire  of  catfishing 
sooner  than  you  do,  there’s  plenty  at 
the  Frances  Slocum  State  Park  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  including  a 
beautiful  swimming  pool  that  rests 
high  on  a hilltop  overlooking  the  lake. 

Others  facilities  at  the  park  include 
a boat-launching  area,  picnic  tables,  a 
concession  stand,  and  plenty  of  free 
parking. 

For  a memorable  experience,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  the  gang  to  pay  a 
visit  to  this  family  fun  haven.  For 
further  information  contact:  The  Park 
Superintendent,  Frances  Slocum  State 
Park,  R.  D.  #3,  Wyoming,  Pennsylva- 
nia 18644,  Phone:  717-696-3525. 
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A selection  of  the  author's  homemade  spinnerbaits,  above; 
one  of  the  many  fish  he’s  caught  on  them,  above  left. 

By  carefully  purchasing  components,  costs  were  kept  to  a 
mere  25c  for  a grub-dressed  lure;  rubber  skirted,  35c. 


SPINNERBAITS 


by  Frank  Lucas 

One  of  the  most  popular  bass  lures 
in  use  today  is  the  spinnerbait,  a lure 
that  combines  the  effectiveness  of  a jig 
with  the  flash  and  sparkle  of  a spinner. 
It  is  a versatile  lure  and  can  be  fished 
in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  of  the  bass 
pros  recommend  a slow  and  deliberate 
bottom-bumping  type  of  retrieve  while 
others  espouse  a rapid  buzzing  along 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
the  majority  of  spinnerbait  users  just 
throw  them  out  and  retrieve  them 
steadily.  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  an 
awful  lot  how  you  retrieve  them 
because,  no  matter  which  method  you 
use,  they  catch  fish  and  that’s  the 
important  part. 

Anyone  who  is  serious  about  fishing 
for  bass  must  realize  that  they  are 
going  to  get  hung  up  a lot  and  lose 
some  lures — it's  part  of  the  game.  Bass 
fishing  and  lost  lures  just  seem  to  go 
together.  To  be  a successful  bass  fish- 
erman one  has  to  fish  where  they  live 
and  this  means  cover  of  some  kind. 
Fallen  or  flooded  trees,  logs,  bushes, 
rocks,  man-made  objects,  and  other 
obstructions  provide  the  necessary 
cover  to  attract  and  hold  bass.  You  can 
fish  around  the  edges  and  catch  some 
fish,  usually  the  small  ones,  but  if  you 
want  to  catch  “Mr.  Big”  you  have  to 
fish  where  he  lives.  That  flooded  tree 
or  log  that  protects  the  bass  from  his 


enemies  also  has  a penchant  for 
attracting  lures — often  a lot  of  them. 

I like  to  catch  bass  and  1 like  to  fish 
spinnerbaits,  but  I don’t  like  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  in  the  process.  Who  does? 
Most  of  the  commercial  spinnerbaits 
on  the  market  cost  anywhere  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  a piece.  Lose  a few  and 
the  cost  can  mount  up  rapidly.  Not 
wishing  to  see  all  my  hard-earned 
money  festooned  on  streamside  debris 
and  decorating  the  local  shrubbery,  I 
decided  there  had  to  be  a cheaper  way 
to  go,  and  there  is.  1 make  my  own  for 
a fraction  of  what  store-bought  spin- 
nerbaits cost. 

No,  I don’t  mold  my  own  or 
anything  like  that.  My  economy  spin- 
nerbaits are  made  from  common 
household  safety  pins  and  those 
bullet-shaped  sinkers  used  in  fishing 
with  plastic  worms.  When  the  head  of 
a safety  pin  is  removed  a vee-shaped 


piece  of  wire  is  left  and  this  is  what  I 
use  to  build  the  spinnerbait.  A worm 
sinker  is  slipped  onto  the  wire  to  form 
the  head  of  the  spinnerbait  and  a hook 
is  attached.  Fasten  a spinner  blade  to 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  and  all  that’s 
left  is  to  add  some  type  of  dressing  to 
the  hook.  These  spinnerbaits  are  easy 
to  make,  cheap,  and  they  catch  fish. 
What  more  could  you  ask? 

If  you  are  interested  in  catching 
more  and  bigger  bass,  but  don’t  want 
to  break  the  bank  in  the  process,  why 
not  try  your  hand  at  making  some 
cheap  spinnerbaits?  Here’s  one  way  to 
go  about  it. 

Begin  by  assembling  the  necessary 
components:  safety  pins,  worm  sinkers, 
spinner  blades,  hooks,  snap  swivels, 
rubber  skirts  and  or  plastic  grubs.  The 
plastic  grubs  can  be  combined  wth  a 
skirt  or  used  alone.  A pair  of  needle- 
nosed pliers  is  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENNSYL  VANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


Greeting  three  recently  appointed  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  were  newly  elected  President 
Leonard  A.  Green,  second  from  right,  and  Executive  Director  Ralph  W.  Abele,  far  right.  The  new 
Commissioners,  left  to  right,  are:  Robert  L.  Martin,  Bellefonte;  Ross  J.  Huhn,  Saltsburg;  and  J.  Wayne  Yorks, 
Benton.  At  its  144th  meeting,  July  14,  the  Commission  also  elected  Walter  F.  Gibbs  Vice  President. 


way  of  tools.  I’ve  had  trouble  finding 
the  necessary  components  locally  so  1 
have  had  to  turn  to  mail  order 
suppliers  of  fishing  tackle  to  get  what  1 
needed.  The  Netcraft  Company  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Reed  Tackle  of  Fair- 
field,  New  Jersey,  and  The  Angler’s 
Supply  House  of  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania, all  carry  a complete  selection 
of  hooks,  rubber  skirts,  plastic  grubs, 
etc.  I am  sure  there  are  others. 

Remove  the  head  from  a safety  pin 
and  discard  it.  Run  one  arm  of  the 
safety  pin  through  a worm  sinker  and 
make  a bend  in  the  end  of  the  wire. 
Don’t  make  this  bend  too  small  as  it 
needs  to  be  big  enough  to  securely  hold 
the  skirt  in  place.  Attach  a hook  and 
close  the  band.  This  simple  bend  in  the 
end  of  the  safety  pin  wire  provides  all 
the  strength  necessary.  If  you  doubt 
this,  just  impale  the  hook  on  some- 
thing solid,  grasp  the  safety  pin  with  a 


pair  of  pliers  and  pull.  You  will  more 
than  likely  straighten  out  the  hook 
before  you  unbend  the  safety  pin  wire. 
Make  a 45-degree  bend  in  the  safety 
pin  wire  just  in  front  of  the  sinker. 
Make  another  small  bend  in  the  end  of 
the  remaining  arm  and  attach  a snap 
swivel.  Open  the  snap  and  attach  the 
spinner  blade.  Push  a skirt  up  onto  the 
eye  of  the  hook  and  your  spinnerbait  is 
complete. 

For  hooks,  I prefer  the  kind  that 
have  little  slices  or  barbs  in  the  shank 
in  sizes  1/0  and  2/0.  These  barbed 
hooks  hold  plastic  grubs  in  place  much 
better  than  smooth-shanked  ones. 
Weedless  hooks  can  also  be  used  to 
make  your  spinnerbait  as  weedless  as 
possible. 

My  preference  in  skirts  (for  the 
spinnerbaits)  is  for  the  rubber  ones 
rather  than  ones  made  from  vinyl. 
Skirts  made  from  rubber  just  seem  to 


have  more  action.  Reverse  the  skirt  for 
a fuller,  more  lifelike,  breathing  effect 
as  the  lure  is  pulled  through  the  water. 

For  spinner  blades  my  preference 
runs  to  the  smaller  sizes  (No.  2,  3,  and 
4)  in  hammered  finishes,  and  in  the 
Colorado  style.  The  smaller  blades 
allow  the  lure  to  run  a little  bit  deeper 
on  the  retrieve.  As  you  can  readily  see 
I have  a lot  of  likes  and  dislikes,  but 
this  is  just  one  more  reason  why  1 like 
to  make  my  own.  1 can  use  the  hooks  I 
like,  the  skirts  I like,  and  the  sizes  of 
spinner  blades  1 like.  Something  1 
can’t  do  if  1 purchase  my  spinnerbaits 
ready-made. 

These  spinnerbaits  are  so  cheap  and 
easy  to  make  that  you  can  fish  all 
those  likely  looking  bass  hangouts 
without  worrying  about  bankruptcy. 
When  you  start  fishing  where  they  live 
you  can’t  help  but  catch  more  and 
bigger  bass. 
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Some  thoughts  on 

Trout  Management  in  the  ’ 80s 

by  Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief, 

Division  of  Fisheries 


' 1 ^ rout  management  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  responsibilities.  The 
past  approaches  taken  to  meet  that 
responsibility  have  been  adequate  to 
handle  most  problems  but  we  can,  for 
the  1980s,  do  better.  Most  of  us  who 
are  involved  in  trout  management  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  has 
been  a great  deal  of  subjectivity  and 
inconsistency  in  application  of  various 
management  tools  over  the  past  few 
decades.  Not  all  of  those  subjective 
judgments  were  wrong,  not  all  were 
correct;  on  the  balance,  however,  we 
had,  and  have,  a pretty  good  program. 
But  as  we  move  into  the  1980s,  1,  and 
most  of  my  staff  are  convinced  we  can 
and  must  do  better.  Managing  trout 
fisheries  in  Pennsylvania  has  not  been, 
historically,  approached  from  a broad, 
long-term  perspective  based  on  the 
status  of  the  resource,  the  desires  of 
anglers,  and  the  Commission’s 


capability  to  produce  hatchery  trout. 
Trout  management  in  Pennsylvania 
will,  if  our  current  activities  are 
successfully  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  take  some  new  directions. 

In  1976  the  Commission  initiated  a 
survey  and  inventory  of  our  stocked 
trout  streams.  This  endeavor  is  the 
initial  step  toward  developing  a 
fishery  resource  classification  system. 
After  four  years  of  survey  and 
inventory,  we  have  enough  data  to 
easily  demonstrate  that  stocking 
allocations,  acceptance  of  streams  into 
the  trout  stocking  program,  stocking 
techniques,  special  regulations,  and 
habitat  improvement  projects  have 
been  administered  on  a sort  of  hit-or- 
miss  basis.  A great  deal  of  our  past 
fisheries  management  effort  was 
reactive  in  nature  — dealing  with 
“brush  fires,”  seeking  the  quick  and 
seemingly  simple  solution  to  problems, 
pressures  and  demands.  For  example, 


in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  our 
hatchery  system  was  not  a top-notch 
operation;  there  was  a very  real  need 
to  increase  the  numbers  and  improve 
the  quality  (size)  of  hatchery  trout. 
Hatcheries  were  renovated  and 
modernized,  staff  were  trained  in  the 
latest  techniques,  research  and 
innovation  were  introduced  to  our 
hatchery  system.  We  met  the  need: 
the  best  trout  hatcheries  in  the  eastern 
United  States  and  a large  and 
successful  stocking  program. 

In  the  late  ’50s  and  early  ’60s,  the 
Commission’s  law  enforcement  staff 
was  undermanned  and  ill-equipped. 
There  was  a genuine  need  for 
improvement.  Today  we  have  an 
outstanding  staff  of  well-trained  and 
equipped  officers.  The  need  has  been 
met:  our  officers  are  no  longer  a 
beleaguered  few,  wearing  old 
uniforms,  or  no  uniforms  at  all,  and 
covering  several  counties.  Like  our 
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hatcheries,  they’re  the  best  in  the 
eastern  United  States  — perhaps  the 
best  in  the  country. 

In  the  early  ’60s  if  someone 
requested  a stream  survey,  the 
Commission  was  barely  able  to 
respond.  Technical  staff  was  in 
extremely  short  supply.  The 
Commission’s  biological  staff 
consisted  of  about  a half  dozen,  all  of 
whom  (with  one  exception)  worked 
out  of  the  Benner  Spring  Station. 
Today  we  have  a Research  Section 
with  five  biologists  and  five 
technicians;  a Fisheries  Management 
Section  with  a staff  of  ten  biologists 
and  nine  technicians;  an 
Environmental  Services  Section  with 
two  biologists  and  a technician;  and 
one  biologist  assigned  to  the  bureau 
staff.  Admittedly,  the  technical  staff 
is  not,  numerically,  equivalent  to  that 
in  most  other  states  with  a program  as 
large  as  Pennsylvania’s,  but  it  is 
adequate  to  take  us  beyond  the  stage 
of  simply  responding  to  sportsmen’s 
requests  for  a stream  or  lake  survey. 

The  improvement  and 
modernization  of  hatcheries,  increased 
staffing,  training  and  equipping  of  law 
enforcement  personnel,  and  the 
addition  of  biologists  were  reactions  to 
very  real  needs  and  problems.  Under 
the  prevailing  public  perception  (what 
people  expected  from  the 
Commission)  from  the  late  ’50s 
through  even  the  early  1970s,  and 
considering  the  financial  and 
technical  resources  available,  many  of 
the  Commission’s  reactions  proved 
quite  successful  — so  successful  that 
some  folks  are  reluctant  to  depart 
from  a “sure  thing,”  a program  with 
which  they  are  familiar  and  feel 
comfortable,  even  though,  as  the  folk 
singers  of  the  1960s  said,  “.  . . the 
times,  they  are  a’changing.” 

The  complex  issues  and  challenges 
we  face  in  trout  management  in  the 
1980s  cannot  be  solved,  as  were  some 
of  our  past  problems,  by  the  simple 
expedients  of  producing  and  stocking 
more  hatchery  trout;  increasing 
enforcement  staff;  or  hiring  a few 
biologists  to  conduct  stream  or  lake 
surveys  in  response  to  sportsmen’s 
requests.  At  one  time,  all  of  these 
were  solutions  to  major  problems,  but 
because  these  steps  solved  the  big 
problems  of  the  last  couple  of  decades 
is  no  reason  to  be  complacent  and 
assume  maintaining  the  status  quo  is 
the  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the 


1980s.  What  we  are  going  to  need  is 
commitment  to  achieving  a 
coordinated  and  planned  approach  to 
trout  management,  an  approach  that 
recognizes  both  short-term  and  long- 
term concerns. 

So  far  I have  been  speaking  in 
generalities,  sort  of  motherhood,  the 
flag  and  apple  pie  stuff  that  really 
appeals  to  all  but  doesn’t  make  any  of 
that  commitment  about  which  I’ve 
been  talking.  I can’t  outline  our  entire 
new  approach  to  comprehensive  trout 
management  — we  simple  haven’t  put 
all  the  parts  together  yet.  But,  as  a 
result  of  the  survey  and  inventory,  we 
can  see  many  of  the  issues  we  must 
address  and  some  of  the  parts  of  a 
complete  program  are  very  clear. 
There’s  a great  deal  to  be 
accomplished  before  official  programs 
and  policies  will  be  formulated  to  deal 
with  the  issues  we’ve  identified,  but  I 
can  offer  my  opinion  of  what  I think 
should  be  the  direction  for  trout 
management  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
1980s. 

Some  of  the  things  that  challenge 
our  trout  program  in  the  1980s  are 
products  of  economic  or 
environmental  factors  which  may 
affect  all  of  us  in  many  aspects  of  our 
life.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  these 
is  the  energy  crisis.  By  now  we’ve  been 
bombarded  with  all  sorts  of  opinion  on 
the  energy  problem  and  we’re  tired  of 
hearing  about  it,  but  it  is  a real 
problem.  (One  of  the  constant 
reminders  that  indeed  there  is  a 
problem  is  the  painful  experience  of 
filling  your  car’s  gas  tank.) 

One  issue  of  great  concern  resulting 
from  the  energy  problem  is  coal. 
Pennsylvania  has  it;  there  is  a need  to 
increase  production  to  fill  the  gap 
created  by  lower  use  of  imported  oil. 
No  one  questions  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  state  and  nation  to 
make  greater  use  of  Pennsylvania’s 
coal  in  a time  of  crisis.  However,  the 
last  time  there  was  a national  crisis 
requiring  large  amounts  of  coal  — 
World  War  II  and  the  immediate 
postwar  period  — trout  streams 
suffered.  We  can  still  see  the  damage. 
This  time  we  cannot  affort  to  let 
preservation  of  our  trout  streams  be  a 
secondary  consideration  to  production 
of  coal. 

Ralph  Abele,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
has  made  a commitment  that  we 
won’t  allow  our  trout  fisheries,  a 


natural  resource  — indeed  a gift  that 
should  be  held  in  trust  for  succeeding 
generations,  to  be  sacrificed  for  short- 
term gain  through  production  and  use 
of  coal.  Coal  can  and  should  be  mined 
and  used  in  a manner  which  will 
permit  us  to  have  both  coal  and  trout. 
This  is  possible  in  much  of  the  state, 
but  there  are  areas  where  the  risk  is 
too  high,  the  stakes  too  great  to  permit 
mining.  We  must  hold  the  line.  I 
suggest  you  read  Mr.  Abele’s  editorial 
in  the  March,  1980  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  He's  said  all  of 
this  far  better  than  1.  The 
commitment  has  been  made.  We've 
added  a biologist  to  our  FES  staff  to 
develop  and  implement  operational 
programs  to  identify  fragile  areas 
unsuitable  for  mining,  to  mitigate 
environmental  disturbances  of  newly 
mined  lands,  and  to  generally  be  sure 
all  consideration  is  given  to  protection 
of  streams  according  to  performance 
standards  in  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  (PL 
95-87,  1977).  In  short,  our  agency  is 
committed  to  fight  for  — in  fact, 
develop  standards  for  watershed 
classifications  which  impose 
limitations  on  how  mining  can  be 
conducted  in  certain  areas  and 
identifies  those  fragile  watersheds 
which  are  completely  unsuitable  for 
mining. 

Another  major  environmental  issue 
which  is  posing  a challenge  to  trout 
management  in  the  1980s  is  acid 
precipitation.  Acid  precipitation  is 
real;  our  streams  that  are  naturally 
low  in  alkalinity  are  suffering.  I can't 
provide  all  the  data  and  statistics  to 
convince  a “reluctant  expert,”  but 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
streams  in  acid-stressed  areas  are  in 
trouble  with  pH's  below  5.0  during 
peak  discharge  in  the  spring.  Acid- 
resistant  hatchery  trout  can,  perhaps, 
be  bred,  but  that’s  not  the  answer.  In 
my  opinion,  the  solution  lies  in 
reducing  the  source:  air  pollution.  Any 
failure  to  act  would,  again,  in  my 
opinion,  be  inexcusable  bureaucratic 
inertia.  Again,  I refer  you  to  Mr. 
Abele’s  comments.  Our  agency  is 
making  the  commitment  to  fight  any 
effort  to  favor  development  or 
industrial  growth  at  the  cost  of  air 
pollution  and  acidification  of  rain  and 
snow. 

The  major  economic/environmental 
issues  of  energy  needs  and  acid 
precipitation  are  important  and  the 
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Commission  is  prepared  to  face  them. 
However,  the  task  of  managing  trout 
in  the  1980s  will  require  facing  some 
formidable  problems  that  are  a lot 
closer  to  home,  in  a manner  of 
speaking.  For  example,  the  results  of 
our  survey  and  inventory  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a need  for  change  of 
direction  in  our  stocked  trout 
program.  The  era  of  “more  and 
bigger”  is  ending.  We've  developed  all 
the  cost-effective  hatchery  sites;  we 
are  rearing  as  many  and  as  big  trout 
as  we  can  realistically  defend.  We  can 
go  no  higher;  we  cannot  justify 
sacrificing  other  programs  to  increase 
production  of  hatchery  trout.  That 
does  not  mean  we  won't  continue  to 
put  strong  emphasis  on  catchable 
trout;  we  will.  Production  will  remain 
stable  (between  4.5  and  5 million), 
size  will  remain  around  9.5  inches  — 
a good  product  and  a lot  of  them 
but  the  superhype  days  of  “another 
record  production  year”  are  gone.  In 
the  '80s  hatchery  trout  will  be  a part, 
an  important  part,  but  still  only  a 
part,  of  a balanced  program.  It’s  not 
that  we  intend  to  downgrade  hatchery 
fish  — not  at  all  — it’s  just  that  we’re 
long  past  due  to  upgrade  other  aspects 
of  trout  management. 

Not  only  are  we  going  to  have  to 
reconsider  philosophy  on  numbers  of 
trout  reared,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a long  hard  look  at  how  those  fish 
are  stocked.  Travel  patterns  are,  as  a 
result  of  fuel  prices,  going  to  change 
- perhaps  they  already  have.  The 
stocking  of  hatchery  trout  must  be 
influenced  by  both  the  travel  patterns 
of  anglers  and  the  cost  to  the 
Commission  of  shipping  fish.  These 
are  things  that  can  be  dealt  with  by 
analysis  of  angler  use  patterns  and 
program  costs.  The  solutions  to  the 
problems  posed  will  require  departure 
from  some  traditional  concepts  about 
when,  where,  and  how  hatchery  trout 
should  be  stocked.  Hatchery  trout  will 
have  to  be  used  where  the  need  and 
demand  are  greatest  and  used  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

I cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty 
what  changes  we  will  see  in  the  1980’s 
approach  to  trout  stocking.  Many, 
besides  me,  have  voices  in  those 
decisions.  I can  say  what  I think  we 
will  see  in  the  '80s. 

1.  We  should  emphasize  stocking 
in  waters  on  public  lands  — Game 
Lands,  State  Forests,  National 
Forests,  parks,  or  Fish  Commission 


properties.  Our  trout  stockings  and 
the  anglers  who  are  attracted  to  them 
have  resulted  in  conflicts  with  the 
interests  of  private  landowners.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  we  are  (in  some 
cases,  have  been)  reaching  the  point 
where  private  landowners  will  tolerate 
no  more.  Stocking  schedules  and  trout 
allocations  should  be  made  in  a 
manner  which  will  minimize 
angler/private  landowner  conflicts. 

2.  Acceptance  of  the  fact  that  to 
put  trout  closer  to  metropolitan  areas, 
we  must  utilize  more  lakes  and  ponds, 
particularly  in  parks.  These  waters  are 
not  truly  trout  water,  but  in  the 
spring,  before  temperatures  rise,  they 
will  hold  hatchery  trout  and  serve  to 
provide  good  recreational  experiences. 

3.  There  will  probably  always  be 
an  “opening  day”  of  trout  season  in 
Pennsylvania.  I don’t  think  I would 
want  it  to  be  otherwise.  Anticipation 
for  opening  day  was  an  important  part 
of  my  youth;  I’d  like  my  children  to 
have  that  same  experience.  I suspect 
many  others  feel  the  same  way; 
however,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
intelligent  management  requires  less 
emphasis  on  preseason  stocking,  less 
buildup  and  hoopla  to  the  first  day. 
Common  sense  dictates  it,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  we  are 
wasting  a great  many  hatchery  fish  by 
stocking  them  five  or  six  weeks  before 
the  season  in  about  the  most  hostile 
conditions  they  will  experience:  high 
flows,  low  temperatures,  perhaps  even 
marginal  pH.  It  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
do  that  just  to  be  able  to  point  to  big 
numbers  available  for  “opening  day,” 
and  we  should  not  continue  to  follow 
this  strategy. 

4.  We  should  aggressively  promote 
alternatives  to  conventional  stocking 
methods.  The  “dump  them  off  the 
bridge”  or  “two  buckets  at  every  stop” 
approaches  to  trout  stocking  have  met 
the  needs  of  the  past,  but  if  we  want  to 
provide  more  realistic  fishing 
experiences  and  get  the  best  possible 
long-term  recreation  from  stocking, 
we  must  make  greater  use  of 
techniques  such  as  float  stocking  and 
wired  areas.  We  should  expect  to  see 
far  greater  use  of  wired  stocking  areas 
in  the  1980s.  A wired  area  is  a section 
of  stream,  about  100  yards,  which  is 
designated  “ NURSERY  WATER." 
and  marked  off  with  wires.  These 
areas  are  located  about  every  mile  or 
so  on  a stream.  Fish  are  stocked  in 
these  areas  to  gradually  drift  into  the 


sections  of  the  stream  open  to  fishing. 
They  are  temporary  refuges  for 
stocked  trout.  They  have  the  effect  of 
stretching  out  the  time  it  takes  to 
harvest  stocked  trout.  Wired  areas 
have  their  greatest  utility  on  small  to 
moderate  size  streams  where  the 
fishery  is  primarily  provided  by 
stocked  trout. 

5.  We  have  to  change  our  basis  for 
hatchery  trout  allocation.  The  county 
quotas  must  go.  Since  1974  trout  have 
been  allocated  to  a county  based  on  a 
three-factor  formula  using  license 
sales,  public  land  and  water,  and 
population  as  determinants  for  the 
number  of  trout.  There  are  other 
considerations  but  the  important  thing 
to  know  is  that  trout  are  allocated  to 
counties.  Allocation  of  trout  by  quota 
to  a county  had  it’s  purpose.  It  was  far 
better  than  any  previous  system  and  it 
was  based  on  the  best  information 
then  available.  Now  we  have  better 
information.  Our  survey  and  inventory 
is  providing  us  with  the  basis  for 
intelligent  management  decisions  by 
watershed,  literally  by  stream 
sections.  The  county  quota  was  part  of 
an  evolutionary  process,  not  an  end 
product;  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  has  no  place  in  management  by 
resource  category.  We  have 
information  we  never  had  before.  We 
know  we  can  provide  a better 
experience,  all  we  ask  are  the 
opportunities.  It  is  absolutely 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  our 
'trout  management  program  in  the 

1980s  that  we  have  the  flexibility  to 
manage  stocked  waters  based  on 
features  such  as  proximity  to 
population  centers,  accessibility,  and 
public  ownership.  We  want  to  manage 
in  a way  that  recognizes  both  the 
resource  and  angler  needs.  We  want 
to  try  this  in  1982  and  we  want  to 
abolish  the  county  quota.  Your 
support  will  be  needed  because  that 
vociferous  minority  of  statisticians  in 
the  “beneficiary”  counties  have  a 
vested  interest  in  perpetuating 
inequities,  and  I’m  sure  they  will  use 
every  means  at  their  disposal  to  do  so. 
I’d  like  to  hope  I can  count  on  angler 
support  to  break  the  “numbers 
racket”  associated  with  the  county 
quota  system. 

6.  Policies  and  programs  in  the 
1980s  will  include  recognition  of  and 
management  for  wild  trout  and  wild 
trout  angling.  The  extent  of  natural 
reproduction  of  trout  and  the 
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exceptional  populations  that  exist  in 
some  of  our  streams  have  never,  prior 
to  the  survey  and  inventory,  been 
really  appreciated  by  anglers  or 
biologists.  We  have  some  exceptional 
fisheries  and  streams  with  the 
potential  to  offer  exceptional  fisheries 
if  management  is  changed.  An 
exceptional  fishery  deserves 
exceptional  management.  We  have  a 
great  many  streams  that  can  and 
should  be  managed  through  stocking 
of  hatchery  trout.  It  appears  that,  in 
the  past,  both  anglers  and  resource 
managers  have  been  preoccupied  with 
the  use  of  hatchery  trout  and  haven’t 
given  adequate  recognition  to  wild 
trout.  Pennsylvania  has  a significant 
resource  in  wild  trout  and  we  want  to 
manage  for  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  that  resource.  This  is 
not  going  to  be  easy.  We  have  a 
number  of  tools  for  managing  wild 
trout,  but  the  first,  and  most 
important,  is  to  quit  stocking.  You  can 
expect  to  see  a strong  educational 
effort  by  the  Commission  to  clearly 
establish  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
downgrade  stocked  trout;  we’re  just 
going  to  upgrade  wild  trout.  We  have 
something  special,  something  of  value, 
and  we’re  going  to  give  it  the  attention 
it  deserves.  Trout  stocking  is,  and  will 
always  be,  a major  part  of  our 
program,  but  wild  trout  and 
management  specifically  for  wild 
trout  will  be,  and  should  be,  another 
very  important  part  of  future  trout 
management  policies. 

7.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  we 
will  be  including  some  innovative 
special  regulations  programs  in  our 
future  trout  management.  When  the 
Commission’s  survey  and  inventory 
program  started,  the  staff  began  to 
accumulate  evidence  that  our  special 
regulations  program  was  sort  of 
drifting  — we  had  a socially  oriented 
program  with  inadequate 
consideration  of  the  use  of  special 
regulations  as  a tool  in  fish 
management  as  well  as  fisherman 
management.  Consequently,  the 
Commission  placed  a moratorium  on 
special  regulations  until  1980.  At  the 
time  the  moratorium  went  into  effect, 
there  was  a good  bit  of  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  some  anglers.  The 
assumption  was  that  this  was  a first 
step  in  eliminating  special  regulations 
in  Pennsylvania.  I can  appreciate  how 
that  concern  might  have  arisen;  it’s  no 
secret  that  some  biologists  and  some 


enforcement  officers  feel  special 
programs  unnecessarily  complicate 
regulations  for  all  and  benefit  only  a 
few.  A chance  comment,  an 
unfortunate  experience,  and  then  the 
moratorium,  perhaps  the  right 
combination  of  circumstances  could 
have  led  anyone  into  misinterpreting 
the  reasons  for  a moratorium  on 
special  regulations.  In  any  case,  that’s 
in  the  past  and  we’re  looking  to  the 
future.  The  future  is  bright.  During 


the  moratorium  there  has  been  serious 
consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  role 
of  special  fishery  programs.  With  this 
consideration  has  come  growing 
recognition  that  one  of  the  important 
aspects  of  fishery  management  is  the 
value  of  the  experience  to  the  angler. 
Fishery  management  is  more  than 
manipulation  of  a resource:  it  is  the 
provision  of  outdoor  recreation,  the 
provision  of  an  opportunity  for  a 
desired  angling  experience.  Special 


regulations  programs  will  continue 
because  there  is  a segment  of  the 
angling  public  that  wants  such 
fisheries,  because  there  are  fisheries 
managers  who  realize  that  social  and 
cultural  values  are  important  as 
objectives  in  fisheries  management, 
and  because  it  is  evident  that  a trout 
not  harvested  isn’t  “wasted.” 

The  special  regulations  of  the 
future  will  not  be  the  old  familiar  fly- 
fishing-only  or  fish-for-fun,  at  least 
not  if  my  staff  and  1 are  successful  in 
convincing  folks  we  have  better 
alternatives.  New  programs  will  focus 
on  wild  trout,  catch-and-release  and 
lure  restrictions  will  have  a role,  but 
think  of  the  things  we  haven't  used: 
slot  management,  trophy  size  limits, 
perhaps  even  no  fish  over  a certain 
size. 

Most  of  our  hopes  are  pinned  on 
wild  trout  and  programs  which  have  a 
biological  basis,  but  we  think  special 
regulations  have  a place  for  stocked 
trout  too.  Imagine  a stream  that  is 
located  in,  say,  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  These  streams  are 
pretty,  they  look  like  trout  streams, 
yet  many  carry  very  low  populations 
of  wild  fish.  Why  not  take  one  of  those 
streams,  stock  it,  establish  a very  low 
creel  limit,  perhaps  lure  restrictions 
too,  and  provide  the  angler  with  the 
opportunity  to  fish  over  a relatively 
high  density  of  trout  in  a pleasant 
setting.  The  objective  being  to  provide 
the  experience  — not  dead  trout  for 
the  creel.  The  paradox  might  be 
evident  to  some  of  you:  we've  come  to 
the  use  of  highly  artificial  means, 
restrictive  regulations  and  stocked 
trout,  to  simulate  what  Sam 
Slaymaker  once  defined  as  “natural 
trout  fishing.”  I can  accept  that  and 
I’m  hoping  a good  many  anglers  will 
also  accept  it. 

That’s  it,  our  hopes  for  the  1980s. 
As  a result  of  our  survey  and 
inventory,  we  have  the  information  to 
provide  a better  trout  management 
program,  a better  angling  experience. 
As  we  begin  to  develop  specific 
programs,  we  intend  to  publish  our 
proposals  for  review  and  comment  by 
concerned  anglers.  No  one  thinks  it 
will  be  easy,  particularly  the  changes 
in  the  county  quota  approach  to 
stocked  trout  allocation.  Nevertheless, 
we  can  do  better;  we’d  like  the 
opportunity  to  try,  starting  in  1982. 

I'll  be  hoping  for,  and  counting  on, 
angler  support. 
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Storm  Water  Pollution 


by  David  R.  Thompson 

photos  courtesy  Soil  Conservation  Service 


Severely  accelerated  storm  water  runoff,  in  addition  to  damaging  the  stream 
itself,  can  damage  man’s  personal  possessions,  his  roadways  and  bridges. 


One  evening  I prepared  to  fish  for 
bass  in  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  near 
home  the  following  morning.  The 
creek  flows  through  pleasant  country- 
side in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  a good 
agricultural  area  that  continues  devel- 
oping rapidly.  This  development  pro- 
vides homes  and  services  for  residents 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  threatening 
the  quality  of  the  Conodoguinet  and 
other  waters  that  I’ve  fished  since 
boyhood.  I was  reminded  of  this  the 
next  day. 

That  night,  however,  a hard  rain  fell 
on  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  watershed. 
It  didn’t  cause  stream  flooding,  but  it 
was  heavy  enough  that  the  creek 
raised  well  above  the  weed  beds  by 
morning.  It  also  was  muddy  and 
carried  a lot  of  man’s  trash.  Despite 
the  uninviting  water  conditions,  my 
son  and  I paddled  our  canoe  a quarter 
mile  upstream  and  fished  back  to  the 
car.  We  caught  a few  rock  bass  and 
sunfish  before  deciding  that  the  rain- 
storm had  ruined  our  chances  of  catch- 
ing many  fish. 

Ironically,  the  rain  that  man 
depends  upon,  and  would  perish  with- 
out, also  causes  problems.  However 
most  rain-related  difficulties  are  man- 
caused,  resulting  from  where  and  how 
land  is  used  and  how  storm  runoff  is 
managed.  I believe  that  storm  water 
runoff  from  developed  land  had  much 
to  do  with  the  Condoguinet’s  being 
high,  muddy  and  littered  the  morning 
we  fished  it  and  why  the  creek  is 
degraded  by  sediment  and  other  pollu- 
tants today. 

Perry  Heath,  Cumberland  County 
Waterways  Patrolman,  considers 
storm  water  pollution  of  county 
streams  to  be  a serious  problem. 
“Every  one  of  these  streams  is 
damaged  by  storm  water  drainage,” 
he  says.  Not  far  from  his  home  a pipe 
that  carries  storm  drainage  leads  into 
the  Conodoguinet,  and  this  pipe  is  only 
one  of  the  hundreds  in  the  county. 

The  touted  limestone  trout  stream, 
the  LeTort,  is  among  the  waterways  in 
Heath’s  area  degraded  by  storm  water 
drainage.  “Siltation  there  is  severe  and 
more  of  it  is  a result  of  storm  drainage 
than  erosion  from  agricultural  land,” 
he  explains. 

Heath  is  aware  that  some  businesses 


dump  car  battery  acid  into  storm 
drains  without  considering  that  the 
acid  eventually  pollutes  local  streams 
and  rivers.  He  also  knows  that  when 
highway  gasoline  spills  occur  the 
gasoline  is  hosed  into  storm  water 
drains  and  this,  too,  flows  into  water- 
ways, polluting  them. 

The  problems  Heath  describes  are 
recognized  in  a report  entitled  “Storm- 
water Management:  A Review  of 
Municipal  Practices  and  Regula- 
tions.” It  was  completed  this  year  by 
the  Brandywine  Conservancy  with 
assistance  from  the  Wissahickon  Val- 
ley Watershed  Association  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  (DER).  It  states  that  “In 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  country,  there  is 
a recognition  that  much  of  the  storm- 
water from  the  streets  and  parking  lots 
of  industrial,  commercial  and  residen- 
tial areas  is  polluted  and  can  offset 
stream  quality  improvements  expected 
from  upgrading  sewage  treatment 
plants.”  A major  portion  of  these 


pollutants  is  reportedly  found  in  the 
runoff  from  the  first  one-half  inch  of 
rainfall. 

In  some  communities  having  sewage 
treatment  plants,  organic  sewage  and 
storm  water  runoff  from  storm  sewers 
enter  the  same  facility.  During  times 
of  heavy  runoff  the  plant  can  be  over- 
loaded resulting  in  raw  sewage  being 
discharged  untreated  into  streams. 

A problem  with  accelerated  storm 
water  runoff  that  damages  waterways 
is  erosion  of  stream  channels.  Soil  is 
forced  away  from  one  place  and 
deposited  downstream,  often  at  an 
undesirable  location.  During  this  time 
of  high,  swift  water  when  streams  are 
bankful  or  close  to  it,  the  current  rear- 
ranges the  stream  bottom  by  moving 
rocks,  gravel,  sand  and  other  objects. 
The  scene  underwater  is  one  of 
destruction  where  fish,  insect  larvae 
and  other  aquatic  life  important  to  the 
balance  of  nature  are  destroyed  by 
what  one  Fish  Commission  biologist 
describes  as  a “meat  grinder”  action. 
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As  Waterways  Patrolman  Heath 
reports,  storm  water  runoff  also  causes 
sediment  from  stream  bank  erosion 
and  storm  sewers.  This  sediment  can 
clog  the  gills  of  fish,  injuring  or  killing 
them.  In  addition,  the  sediment  can 
smother  fish  eggs,  thereby  interfering 
with  natural  reproduction. 

From  a sportsman’s  perspective,  the 
widespread  storm  water  drainage 
problems  that  degrade  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams  deserve  attention.  I 
wonder  about  the  numbers  of  fish  and 
wildlife  that  are  destroyed  by  pollution 
and  loss  of  habitat  caused  by  storm 
runoff.  The  problem,  of  course,  doesn’t 
just  concern  fishermen  and  conserva- 
tionists. Storm  water  disposal  is  a 
major  problem  for  many  municipali- 
ties and  thousands  of  homeowners.  It 
causes  contention  among  townships 
and  turns  neighbor  against  neighbor 
when  one  uses  the  land  in  a way  that 
storm  water  runoff  causes  damage  or 
inconvenience  to  another. 

Because  the  volume  of  accelerated 
storm  runoff  is  greater  than  ever  and 
continues  to  increase,  there  is  more 
small  stream  flooding  and  flood  plains 
are  becoming  larger.  No  Pennsylva- 
nian who  experienced  the  floods  of 
1972  and  1975  needs  to  be  told  about 
the  effects  of  major  flooding;  but  what 
some  people  may  not  realize  is  that 
storm  water  runoff  contributed  to  the 
severity  of  these  disasters  plus  other 
minor  floods. 

A state  law  defines  storm  water  as 
“drainage  runoff  from  the  surface  of 
the  land  resulting  from  precipitation 
or  snow  or  ice  melt.”  It  has  caused 
problems  since  at  least  the  early  1900s 
and  in  1913  Pennsylvania  enacted  one 
of  if  not  the  first  state  law  authorizing 
storm  water  projects. 

Storm  drainage  usually  concerns 
small  storms  and  ways  to  quickly 
remove  and  dispose  of  surface  water. 
While  there  are  different  methods  of 
handling  it,  much  storm  water  in 
developed  areas  is  controlled  by 
collecting  and  piping  it  into  streams 
and  other  bodies  of  surface  water.  The 
results  are  often  downstream  flooding, 
channel  erosion  and  siltation,  water 
pollution  and  a reduction  in  ground- 
water  supplies.  These  results  reduce 
water’s  recreation  potential,  and  floods 
and  flood  damage  will  continue 
regardless  of  costly  flood  control  proj- 
ects. It  is  evident  that  although  flood 
plain  management  is  needed  it  cannot 
be  successful  unless  there  also  is 


management  of  storm  water  runoff. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, the  state  legislature  enacted  the 
Pennsylvania  Storm  Water  Manage- 
ment Act  in  October  1978.  One 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  preservation  of 
natural,  recreational  and  historical 
values  of  the  environment.  Although 
improving  water  quality  isn’t  an 
explicit  purpose  of  the  Act,  I’m  sure 
that  once  it  is  implemented  our  waters 
will  benefit. 

Section  2 of  the  Act  recognizes 
some  problems  associated  with  storm 


Storm  water  runoff  increases  at 
construction  sites  where  ground 
cover  is  removed,  carrying  sedi- 
ment into  the  nearest  waterway: 
stream,  river,  pond,  or  lake. 

water  runoff  that  degrade  the  state’s 
waters.  It  states  that  “Inadequate 
management  of  accelerated  runoff  of 
storm  water  resulting  from  develop- 
ment throughout  a watershed  in- 
creases flood  flows  and  velocities, 
contributes  to  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion, overtaxes  the  carrying  capacity  of 
streams  and  storm  sewers.  . . .” 


This  Act  is  notable  in  that  it  is  the 
first  giving  storm  water  management 
responsibilities  to  local  governments. 
Within  two  years  after  Storm  Water 
Management  Guidelines  are  prepared 
by  DER  and  approved  by  the  legisla- 
ture, each  county  must  prepare  and 
adopt  a watershed  storm  water  man- 
agement plan  for  each  watershed 
located  in  the  county  as  designated  by 
DER.  According  to  a DER  official, 
most  counties  will  have  six  to  ten 
designated  watersheds  which  will  have 
true  hydrologic  boundaries  instead  of 
municipal  boundaries.  The  designated 
watersheds  must  be  approved  by  DER 
before  counties  must  begin  meeting 
their  responsibilities  under  the  Act. 

Both  DER’s  Storm  Water  Manage- 
ment Guidelines  and  the  designated 
watersheds  were  being  reviewed  for 
final  approval  in  June.  Once  they  are 
approved  (if  they  haven’t  already  been 
adopted)  the  County  Commissioners' 
Office  in  each  county  will  be  informed 
by  DER  which  is  responsible  for  coor- 
dinating storm  water  management  in 
the  state  and  providing  with  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
technical  assistance  to  counties  and 
municipalities  in  implementing  the 
Act. 

The  Act  also  requires  municipal  and 
public  participation  in  watershed  plan- 
ning. Each  county  must  establish  a 
watershed  plan  advisory  committee  to 
advise  the  county  in  preparing  the 
plan.  It  is  here  that  people  having 
conservation  and  water  quality  con- 
cerns could  make  their  views  known  at 
the  local  level. 

As  soon  as  storm  water  manage- 
ment projects  are  completed  at  the 
local  level,  waters  throughout  the  state 
should  begin  to  benefit.  The  Act  states 
that  any  landowner  or  person  engaged 
in  land  development  or  alteration 
which  may  affect  storm  water  runoff 
will  be  required  to  meet  provisions  of 
the  applicable  storm  water  plan  devel- 
oped locally.  A violation  of  the  Act  or 
watershed  plan  will  be  a public 
nuisance  and  legal  action  can  be 
taken. 

It  may  seem  that  the  Act  is  an 
infringement  on  landowners'  rights, 
but  a study  of  storm  water  runoff  and 
the  problems  it  creates  for  everyone 
convinces  me  that  it  is  needed.  With- 
out better  storm  water  management 
my  — and  your  — favorite  fishing 
places  will  become  more  degraded  as 
land  development  increases. 
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Trials  of  the  Evening  Angler 

by  William  C.  Ackerman 


It  was  unseasonably  warm  for  a 
September  evening;  might  have  even 
been  muggy  except  for  the  wisps  of  fog 
which  were  snaking  their  way  along 
the  meandering  banks.  In  the  distance 
the  sounds  of  the  city  tolled  clearly 
into  the  night,  reminding  us  that, 
regardless  of  the  soothing  obscurity 
and  seeming  remoteness;  we  weren’t 
really  all  that  far  from  home.  Across 
the  creek  we  could  hear  the  huge 
switch  engines  of  the  railroad  yards 
rumbling  about  as  they  geared  up  and 
down.  Great  modern  “dyno”-saurs 
shaking  the  earth  as  they  trundled 
from  one  siding  to  another,  gathering 
up  cars  like  stray  chicks  and  herding 
them  around. 

It  was  a perfect  night  for  almost 
anything  and  in  our  case  that  almost 


anything  was  sitting  hip  to  hip  on  a 
small  dock  for  some  casual  conversa- 
tion and  a little  night  fishing.  Spurn- 
ing light  and  lantern,  we  three  sat 
quietly  recalling  past  adventures  and 
holding  our  fishing  poles  in  the  hope  of 
detecting  an  errant  bite.  Well  two  of 
us  were,  anyway  . . . the  other  had  just 
thrown  his  line  up  into  the  welcoming 
arms  of  an  overhanging  limb  for  the 
third  time  in  twenty  minutes  and  was 
in  the  process  of  agonizing  over  it. 

“Oh,  no,”  Squirrel  moaned  from  my 
left.  “Why  me?” 

“You  really  ought  to  try  it  in  the 
water  every  now  and  then,”  Bones 
chuckled  from  my  right.  “You’d  be 
surprised  how  much  more  effective  it 
is.” 

“Funny!  Riotously  funny!”  Squirrel 


growled.  He  punctuated  his  comment 
with  the  rifle  shot  sound  of  ten-pound- 
test  monofilament  line  snapping  in  the 
night. 

“One  thing  about  it,”  I optimisti- 
cally suggested,  “you’re  getting  a 
whole  lot  better  at  tying  on  hooks  in 
the  dark.” 

“I’ll  be  lucky  if  I don’t  go  blind,”  he 
grumbled  as  he  rose  in  the  gloom  to  go 
once  more  to  the  tackle  box.  “I  don’t 
think  my  eyes  will  ever  unsquint.” 

Above,  a thumbnail  moon  was  fight- 
ing to  get  through  a veil  of  slowly 
passing  cirrus  clouds.  It  finally  suc- 
ceeded and  shed  a little  light  on  our 
situation  just  in  time  to  spotlight 
Squirrel’s  last  step  in  his  short  journey 
to  the  end  of  the  dock — one  step  too 
many,  as  it  turned  out. 
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“Aaaarrrggg,”  his  wail  echoed  up 
and  down  the  creek.  I jumped  to  the 
edge  and  there  he  was,  just  a few  feet 
below,  standing  waist-deep  in  water 
with  his  pole  elevated  in  one  hand  and 
his  head  resting  against  the  back  of  the 
other. 

“Why?”  he  asked  the  bank  against 
which  he  was  leaning,  “Why  did  I let 
them  talk  me  into  this  insanity?” 

Earlier  that  day,  the  three  of  us  had 
decided  that  it  was  about  time  to  do  a 
little  night  bullhead  fishing.  Actually, 
Bones  and  I did,  and  we  convinced 
Squirrel  that  it’d  do  wonders  for  his 
soul  to  leave  Johnny  Carson  behind  for 
once  and  see  what  the  camaraderie 
and  excitement  of  night  fishing  was  all 
about. 

“It’s  educational,”  I said. 

“It’s  fun,”  said  Bones. 

“It’s  dumb,”  Squirrel  countered. 

“It’s  healthful,”  I insisted. 

“It’s  good  conversation,”  Bones 
added. 

“It’s  buggy,”  Squirrel  punned. 

“It’s  challenging,”  I dared. 

“It’s  rewarding,”  Bones  promised. 

“I  suppose  it  is  something  to  do,” 
Squirrel  relented.  And  we  proceeded 
to  show  him  the  wonderful  world  of 
evening  angling. 

Fishing  at  night  is  done  in  as  many 
ways,  with  as  many  diverse  theories  as 
there  are  fishermen;  so,  to  attempt  to 
catalogue  all  of  them  would  be  folly. 
For  the  sake  of  this  short  tale, 
however,  let’s  break  these  nocturnal 
adventures  down  into  some  simple 
divisions  and  see  where  they  take  us. 

The  first  major  classification  that 
comes  to  mind  is  what  we  might  call 
the  “sittin’  aroun'  the  campfire  an’ 
jaw’n”  kind  of  night  fishing.  This  can 
be  done  on  land  or  afloat,  with  or 
without  a real  campfire.  Today,  in 
fact,  most  fishermen  use  an  artificial 
campfire  called  a lantern  (which  defi- 
nitely makes  life  a lot  easier  in  a boat). 
Naturally,  it’s  not  particularly  easy  to 
cook  a weenie,  or  anything  else  for  that 
matter,  on  a lantern;  but,  then,  there  is 
much  less  chance  of  falling  into  one 
and  getting  incinerated,  so  it  seems  to 
balance  out. 

The  most  obvious  benefit  of  “sittin’ 
aroun’  ” is  the  available  light,  particu- 
larly with  some  of  the  latter  models. 
This  enables  the  fisherman  to  even  use 
floats  or  bobbers  if  he  cares  and  gives 
the  added  dimension  of  being  able  to 
see  where  he’s  cast.  Not  only  does  he 
know  where  the  water  is,  but  he  can 


tell  whether  or  not  he  is  in  a promising 
looking  spot  and  thereby  avoids  the 
possibility  of  sitting  around  for  a 
couple  of  hours  while  his  bait  dehy- 
drates on  the  opposite  bank. 

If  fishing  the  bottom  is  the  order  of 
the  night,  the  fisherman  can  easily 
monitor  his  progress  simply  by  setting 
his  pole  near  enough  to  the  light  to 
either  study  the  rod  tip  or  the  line 
itself. 

The  only  serious  problem  engen- 
dered by  this  form  of  fishing  is  that  the 
light  does  tend  to  draw  bugs;  some- 
times by  the  truckload.  Aside  from 
pestering,  stinging,  or  biting,  bugs 
offer  very  little  to  the  evening’s  enter- 
tainment. And,  some  get  pretty  large. 
In  our  corner  of  the  state,  for  instance, 
it  has  been  said  that  the  gales  created 
by  their  wingbeats  have  blown  un- 
moored anglers  away! 

To  avoid  that  sort  of  catastrophy,  of 
course,  more  cautious  types  can  simply 
move  out  of  the  direct  light  and  spend 
the  night  in  the  shadows,  developing 
migraines  from  trying  to  see  their 
poles. 

Another  method,  requiring  far  less 
equipment,  is  the  “light  in  the  night” 
technique.  This  system  provides  that 
the  prospective  user  take  along  a flash- 
light of  any  voltage  and  enough  batter- 


ies to  last  the  intended  stay  (close 
doesn’t  count).  The  only  other  thing 
that  the  fisherman  must  have  to  make 
the  “light”  work  is  a place  to  set 
himself,  his  pole  and  the  flashlight, 
where  he  can  train  its  spot  on  the  rod 
tip.  When  the  tip  jumps  out  of  the 
beam,  he  either  has  a bite,  has  bumped 
the  pole  with  his  foot,  or  gotten  his  line 
tangled  momentarily  with  a carp  or  a 
bat.  All  of  these  can  be  pretty  exciting 
but  the  bat  will  probably  give  him  a 
coronary  occlusion. 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  night 
angling  are  pretty  minimal  but  that  in 
no  way  diminishes  the  possibility  of 
catching  something.  Unlike  the  bugs 
who  will  (except  for  a few  humbler 
varieties)  disdain  something  so  ob- 
viously proletarian  as  a mere  hand 
light,  the  fish  don’t  have  any  way  of 
knowing  that  they’re  about  to  take  one 
giant  step  down  on  the  social  register. 
It  must  come  as  quite  a blow  to  them 
when  they  surface  and  discover  their 
mistake — but  by  then  it’s  a moral 
point  at  best  anyway. 

Another  advantage  that  this  form  of 
fishing  has  over  a complete  blindfold  is 
that  with  a flashlight  a nimble  fisher- 
man might  see  where  his  cast  went.  By 
quickly  scanning  the  intended  target 
area  he  may  be  able  to  detect  his 
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accuracy,  good  or  bad.  Then,  if  it’s 
bad,  he  can  use  the  light  when  he 
attempts  to  retie  his  tackle.  So,  there 
are  a few  assets  involved  with  this 
mode,  particularly  if  the  participants 
don’t  mind  talking  in  the  dark. 

Speaking  of  “talking  in  the  dark,” 
that’s  our  third  major  classification. 
It’s  actually  a spin-off  of  the  other  two 
because  usually  an  oversight  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  necessitating  it.  Some- 
thing such  as:  everyone  thought  that 
someone  else  brought  the  lantern,  or 
the  batteries  retired,  or  the  bugs 
consumed  all  the  available  oxygen  and 
the  fire  died,  or  for  any  of  a dozen 
other  reasons  the  entrants  to  this  mode 
spend  their  evening  sitting  in  whatever 
light  is  naturally  available  and  wait  to 
feel  bites. 

This  is  easily  the  most  fraught  with 
hazard  and,  unless  the  would-be  parti- 
cipant has  the  eyesight  of  an  owl, 
should  probably  be  left  behind.  Its 
only  virtue  is  that,  because  of  the 
constant  vigil,  very  little  will  escape 
detection.  Even  the  most  tentative  hit 
can  be  felt  and  preparations  begun  for 
a return  engagement.  The  obvious 
problems,  however  (such  as  those 
already  graphically  described),  go 
pretty  much  without  saying.  All 
except  for  one  which  takes  me  back  to 
myself  and  my  two  friends,  or  rather 
one  friend  and  a former  friend,  sitting 
on  the  dock. 

We  continued  whiling  away  old 
times,  seldom  bothered  by  messy 
things  like  taking  fish  off  because  even 
if  the  fish  had  wanted  to  bite,  the  fear 
of  having  someone  fall  on  them  from 


the  end  of  the  dock  kept  the  schools  at 
bay. 

Squirrel  had  climbed  back  up  out  of 
the  depths  and  by  the  mere  threat  of 
homicidal  violence  convinced  Bones  to 
trade  seats  and  get  away  from  under 
the  amorous  tree  which  had  plagued 
him  the  entire  evening. 

“If  I hit  the  tree  again,”  he  said, 
taking  aim  at  where  the  center  of  the 
creek  should  be,  “I’m  gonna’  go  home, 
get  an  axe  and  remove  that  predator 
from  this  world.”  With  that,  he  then, 
for  the  first  time,  succeeded  in  putting 
something  in  the  water  besides  him- 
self. Naturally,  from  the  splash  there 
was  no  way  that  we  could  tell  if  his  line 
was  canopied  over  a limb,  but  every- 
one felt  it  was  better  left  alone. 

As  though  the  fishing  gods  caucau- 
cused  and  decided  that  they  had 
perplexed  him  enough  that  evening. 
Squirrel  was  shortly  thereafter  re- 
warded with  one  of  the  night’s  rare 
bites.  He  claimed  that  it  wasn’t  much 
of  a hit,  not  exactly  the  pole-bending 
lurch  of  a four-pound  smallmouth,  but 
a bite  is  a bite.  Bones  and  I squinted 
and  listened  as  Squirrel  excitedly 
claimed  to  “feel  it  again.”  We  both 
wondered  if  out  there  in  the  darkness 
somewhere  was  a very  small  bullhead 
in  the  process  of  digesting  his  hook  but 
neither  of  us  wanted  to  upset  the  small 
victory  that  he  was  enjoying.  Finally, 
with  a electric  yelp.  Squirrel  reared 
back  like  he  was  setting  metal  to  a 
marlin  and,  to  everyone’s  amazement, 
actually  hooked  something. 

I started  looking  around  for 
matches,  anything  to  help  see,  while 


Squirrel  fought  and  dragged  at  what- 
ever it  was.  The  few  fish  that  we  had 
pulled  in  that  night  were  all  yellow- 
belly  bullheads  and  none  of  any  signif- 
icant size,  but  this  one  had  to  be  a 
whopper.  Even  in  the  weak  intermit- 
tent moonlight,  we  could  see  that  he 
wasn't  exaggerating  about  the  weight 
that  he  felt  on  the  other  end.  The  firm 
eight-foot  glass  rod  that  Bones  had 
lent  him  was  nearly  bent  double. 

Finally,  after  about  five  eternal 
minutes,  the  prize  was  a scant  few  feet 
below  us.  We  all  strained  against  the 
semidarkness  to  see  what  was  there. 
Naturally,  we  hadn’t  brought  along  a 
net  because  we  never  had  any  use  for 
one  before;  but,  fortunately,  the  last 
time  that  Squirrel  snapped  his  line  he 
had  fished  out  a replacement  hook 
which  was  attached  to  twelve  inches  of 
steel  leader  so  he  reached  down  into 
the  murky  water  and  managed  to  grab 
onto  it. 

“My  Lord,”  Bones  said  as  the 
trophy  began  to  emerge.  “Look  at  the 
size  of  that  thing!” 

“It’s  gotta  be  a musky,”  Squirrel 
squealed  excitedly  as  he  continued  to 
pull  it  up. 

“It’s  gotta  be  the  biggest  bullhead  I 
ever  saw,”  I said  as  it’s  entire  squirm- 
ing length  was  silhouetted  against  the 
moon. 

“It’s  gotta  weigh  fifteen  pounds,” 
Squirrel  gasped. 

“It's  got  legs!”  Bones  hollered  and 
we  all  hooted  and  hopped  to  scramble 
up  the  bank,  away  from  the  biggest 
mudpuppy  that  anyone  had  ever 
almost  seen! 


MARSH  CREEK 
EAST  SHORE  RAMP 


In  the  June  issue  of  the  Angler 
we  stated:  “The  east  shore 
facility,  open  from  7:00  a.m.  to 
8.00  p.m.,  can  be  reached 
by  turning  off  Route  113  in  the 
town  of  Eagle.”  First  of  all, 
while  Rt.  113  might  get  you  there, 
we’re  advised  that  Rt.  100 
is  a better  bet.  Secondly,  the 
east  shore  parking  lot 
closes  daily  at  sunset,  with  the 
exact  time  posted  by  park 
personnel  for  user’s  convenience. 
Since  fall  fishing  is  popular 
at  Marsh  Creek,  and  sunset  occurs 
earlier  as  the  season  advances, 
anglers  should  note  these  times. 
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The  Incurables 


by  George  L.  Harting 


Old  photo  shows  the  shack  and  the  original  “incurables.  ’’  All  are  gone  today. 


W aterfowling  demands  early 
morning  hours  from  the  participants, 
and  it  was  tough  going  as  my  partner 
and  I made  our  way  through  the  brush 
to  the  river’s  edge.  There  we  found 
anchored,  as  promised,  the  old  and 
well  worn  “batty”  that  was  to  float  us 
to  our  natural  blind  among  the  island 
willows.  Our  dim  lantern  furnished 
scarcely  sufficient  light  to  bail  the 
leaky  craft,  to  load  our  gear,  and  to 
find  our  way  to  the  island  cove  where 
the  week  before  I had  readied  a blind 
for  our  day  afloat  in  pursuit  of  water- 
fowl  and  smallmouth  bass. 

As  dawn  outlined  Turkey  Hill 
Ridge  to  the  east,  my  partner  silently 
absorbed  the  splendor  of  the  river 
ecology.  It  was  his  first  excursion  to 
the  area  and  he  noted  the  awakening 
of  life  on  the  Susquehanna  with 
excited  interest.  Gradually,  through 
the  morning  haze  the  contour  of  the 
shoreline  could  be  seen  while  whistling 
wings  of  waterfowl  overhead  kindled 
our  anticipation. 

At  daybreak  it  happened!  A flight 
of  blacks  turned  over  the  decoys;  my 
partner  downed  his  first  wild  duck  and 
the  boat  was  untied  to  pursue  the  kill. 
As  we  rounded  the  island  the  distant 
river  shack  on  the  abandoned  towpath 
came  into  view  and  the  two  occupants 
who  claimed  it  greeted  us  at  a 
distance. 

By  noon  we  elected  to  shift  our 
interest  to  fishing,  so  we  made  our  way 
to  the  shack  where  several  old  boats 
rocked  gently  with  the  midday  breeze. 
It  was  from  here  we  embarked  that 
morning,  but  darkness  had  obscured  to 
my  partner  the  rustic  setting  that  for 
years  was  a part  of  the  valley  ...  it 
made  Murphey’s  Hollow  something  of 
a legend.  I introduced  my  partner  to 
Abe  and  Done,  brothers-in-law,  who 
occupied  the  shack  in  a manner  that 
might  be  regarded  as  “squatters’ 
rights.” 

Abe  and  Done  had  married  sisters 
and  both  were  widowers.  They  were 
well  advanced  in  years  and  much  of 
life  for  them  lay  in  retrospect.  What 
they  had  left  they  held  in  common:  the 
shack,  companionship,  and  the  river. 
After  quickly  scanning  the  battered 
boats,  the  shack  and  the  occupants,  the 
inspired  reaction  of  my  partner  was, 
“ They’re  incur  ablest'  Indeed  they 
were! 

Both  Abe  and  Done  were  retired, 
and  having  lost  their  spouses,  time 
hung  as  leaden  weights  upon  them. 


Abe  voiced  it  well  as  he  sat  in  his 
favorite  chair  knitting  a fish  bag  for 
summer  use:  “Come  and  see  me  often; 
the  winters  are  long  when  you’re 
alone”  Abe  lived  east  of  the  river  and 
at  that  time  the  bridge  toll  on  Route 
30  was  a quarter,  one  way.  Yet  if  it 
were  physically  possible,  Abe  never 
missed  a day.  The  river  represented 
motion,  action,  and  companionship  for 
the  pair.  As  it  has  classically  been  put: 


“Old  Man  River  just  keeps  rollin' 
along,”  and  the  memories  of  the  pair 
rolled  with  it.  It  was  for  each  a silent 
but  necessary  partner. 

Made  strictly  from  odds  and  ends, 
the  cabin  measured  twelve  feet  square: 
it  was  their  kitchen,  living  and  bed 
room  all  meshed  into  one,  and  there 
was  always  room  for  a visitor.  Drying 
minnow  nets  hung  from  a tree,  stray 
decoys  were  pushed  under  the  shack 
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and  a variety  of  odds  and  ends 
salvaged  from  the  river  during  a 
summer  were  scattered  here  and  there. 
The  fishing  rods,  lines  baited,  were 
perpetually  resting  in  a forked  stick. 

Both  men  knew  the  way  of  the  river; 
they  respected  its  treachery  when  rains 
aroused  its  violence.  Boats  were 
anchored  then  and  all  fishing  was  done 
from  the  shoreline.  When  the  water 
receded  Abe  would  board  one  of  the 
old  “batties”  and  gather  driftwood  to 
keep  the  cookstove  stoked.  Their  foot 
gear  was  the  old  style  knee-high 
unlaced  boots.  “You  can  slip  ’em  off  if 
you  fall  in,”  they  explained.  In  spite  of 
the  ice  jams  that  raised  the  water  level 
each  spring  and  splintered  cottages 
down  river,  the  shack  and  the  outhouse 
stood  firm  on  the  towpath  from  year  to 
year.  Done  had  the  explanation  for 
that  fortune:  “You  see,  no  poker  is 
played  in  this  place.”  It  was  the 
perfect  designation  for  the  pair  back  in 
1943,  they  were  afflicted  with  river 
fever  and  the  prognosis  was  . . . “in- 
curable.” 

Each  waterway  creates  its  own 
history  and  elements  of  the  past  linger 
on  to  stir  the  imagination  of  succeed- 
ing generations.  History  has  recorded 
the  facts  of  the  canal  system,  elements 
of  which  still  exist  parallel  to  the  river. 
Imagination  exhausts  one  as  he  tries  to 
understand  how,  in  those  early  days, 
the  canal  was  dug  with  hand  labor  and 
the  stone  was  cut  and  placed  as  a wall 
to  form  a protective  barrier  for  the 
towpath  against  the  damaging  on- 
slaughts of  a swollen  Susquehanna. 
Elements  of  the  locks  remain  and  one 
wishes  time  might  be  turned  back  for  a 
day  to  share  a ride  on  the  deck  of  a 
mule-drawn  canal  boat  making  its  way 
toward  the  Chesapeake.  Those  were 
the  days  before  hydroelectric  dams 
were  built,  days  when  shad  still  could 
move  toward  the  headwaters  to  spawn, 
days  when  shad  and  eel  were  netted  by 
the  ton  and  marketed.  Abe  and  Done 
remembered  . . . and  with  descriptive 
skill  they  related  the  events  from  their 
youth  to  fascinate  younger  genera- 
tions. 

Folklore  from  the  area  furnishes 
considerable  interest,  particularly  as  it 
recites  the  stages  through  which  a 
primitive  but  efficient  transporation 
system  deteriorated  from  daily  use  to 
total  abandonment.  My  first  contact 
with  the  canal  in  the  Long  Level  area, 
just  south  of  Route  30,  occurred  in  the 
early  forties.  Long  before  then  the 


system  was  abandoned  and  at  favor- 
able locations  summer  cottages  were 
constructed  on  property  just  off  the 
canal.  It  was  my  good  pleasure  to  have 
a hearty  breakfast  one  summer  morn- 
ing in  one  of  those  cottages.  My  host 
was  a contemporary  who  passed  on  to 
me  what  his  father  had  told  him.  The 
towpath  abandoned  in  his  father’s  day 
served  as  a travel  route  for  hucksters 
who  delivered  produce  for  the  occu- 
pants of  those  retreats.  By  the  early 
forties,  however,  the  damaging  ice 
jams  at  points  had  broken  through  the 
masoned  wall  that  protected  the 
towpath.  Since  the  dams  were  con- 
structed, the  water  level  rises  when  ice 
jams  occur  and  inflict  severe  damage 
to  the  canal  wall.  For  a long  while 
fisherman  and  hunters  stalking  water- 
fowl  kept  a pedestrian  path  open  in 
selected  areas.  As  years  passed, 
though,  where  the  contour  of  the  river 
turned  the  pressure  of  the  ice  against 
the  wall  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
masterful  piece  of  dry-wall  masonry 
to  a shambles.  The  irresistible  pull  of 
the  river’s  romance,  however,  con- 
tinued to  draw  residents  to  its  shores 
and  they  dealt  with  the  change  the 
power  dams  created.  Since  the  tow- 
path  no  longer  served  as  a travel  route 


and  vegetation  completely  invaded  it, 
landowners  set  themselves  to  the  chore 
of  closing  the  canal  itself  with  fill 
material  of  every  description.  All 
vestiges  of  a canal  have,  in  some  areas 
vanished  and  comfortable  cottages 
occupy  the  site  where  canal  barges 
once  passed  regularly.  In  other  areas 
the  canal  system  has  been  turned  into 
commercial  boat  mooring  areas  with 
marina  entrepreneurs  doing  a thriving 
business.  One  wonders  what  reactions 
might  occur  from  the  labor  crews 
which  designed  and  created  the  system 
if  they  could  return  to  witness  the 
transition. 

It  was  with  mixed  emotion  that  I 
accepted  employment  in  an  area  quite 
remote  from  the  “Hollow.”  Life  with- 
out the  river  at  my  front  door  and  the 
active  association  with  its  veterans 
promised  to  leave  a vacuum  in  my  life. 
Time  and  change,  however,  are  inevit- 
able, and  the  nature  of  my  professional 
service  dictated  that  the  change  be 
made. 

When  late  September  turns  the 
foliage  from  summer  green  to  a blend 
of  the  rainbow’s  splendor,  my  thoughts 
were  often  transfixed  from  duty  to  the 
magic  of  the  mighty  Susquehanna  and 
its  woodland  foothills.  So  demanding 


\ 


All  that  remains  of  the  island  is  a single  tree;  it,  too,  has  been  leveled. 
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Two  limits  of  smallmouth,  a walleye  and  a channel  cat  — all  by  “high  noon.  ’’ 


was  the  pull  that  eventually  I fash- 
ioned a miniature  camp  trailer  to 
transport  my  boat,  decoys,  fishing  gear 

I and  food  for  a week’s  outing.  During 
that  time  I was  removed  from  door 
bells  and  telephones  and  mine  was  the 
delight  to  live  as  a recluse  absorbing 
the  mystic  magic  of  the  mighty 
waterway. 

Time  and  change,  however,  were 
everywhere  evident.  The  shack  and  the 
outhouse  on  the  towpath  were  gone 
and  so  were  its  occupants.  The  scat- 
tered cottages  of  that  early  day  had 
now  evolved  into  a river  community. 
Yet  the  fascination  of  the  area 
remained  contagious.  How  can  it  be 
interpreted?  Is  it  the  full  moon  over 
the  water,  the  blast  of  the  locomotive 
echoing  through  the  river  valley,  the 


flight  of  a flock  of  teal,  or  is  it  the  tally 
of  all  these  and  more?  Who  can  tell? 
Without  fail,  each  fall  the  station 
wagon,  the  simple  camp  cart,  and  the 
fishing  gear  were  readied  for  a solitary 
week  on  the  river.  It  might  well  have 
been  said  of  me,  “He  is  incurable!” 

A son  was  born  to  bear  my  family 
name  and,  as  a father  might  wish,  he 
became  intoxicated  with  outdoor  liv- 
ing. At  an  early  age  he  found  excite- 
ment as  he  battled  with  sunnies  and 
perch  in  small  lakes  and  in  pleasant 
meadow  brooks.  But  his  alert  nature 
monitored  the  conversations  I made 
about  the  river  and  my  scrapbook 
filled  with  notes  and  photos  became 
well-worn;  he  hankered  for  a trip  to 
the  Susquehanna.  How  could  one 
resist? 


Now  it  happened  that  my  son, 
representing  another  generation,  was 
forced  to  the  mental  discipline  of 
imagination.  It  remained,  figuratively, 
for  me  to  put  Abe  and  Done,  the  shack 
and  the  drying  nets  back  on  the 
towpath  for  him.  Mine  was  the  chore 
to  restore  the  islands  once  abounding 
with  vegetation.  Here,  mallards 
hatched  their  young  and  coots  found 
attractive  feeding  grounds.  Erosion 
through  the  years  exchanged  these 
areas  for  extending,  fingerlike  heaps  of 
rock  stretching  down  river.  It  was  for 
me  to  stimulate  his  imagination  of  a 
flat  boat  floating  a team  of  mules  and 
farm  tools  from  the  Lancaster  County 
shore  to  sandy  fertile  islands  where 
early  crops  could  be  harvested  to  fill 
the  tables  of  local  markets.  Mine  was 
the  chore  to  draw  imaginary  boundar- 
ies about  what  is  now  a disappearing 
island  that  once  harbored  a summer 
cottage,  a retreat  for  a local  family 
that  held  title  to  the  island.  Winter 
erosion  from  ice  jams  and  swollen 
waters  eroded  that  plot  to  the  point 
where  only  a single  tree  remains.  It, 
too,  has  been  leveled  and  its  root 
system  is  exposed  to  fall  prey  to 
another  devastating  spring  thaw.  One 
aspect  of  that  waterway,  however, 
continues  constant:  the  vigorous,  fight- 
ing smallmouth  bass  remain  as  eager 
to  yield  excitement  as  they  were  when 
Abe  and  Done  introduced  me  to  the 
river  thirty-five  years  earlier.  It  was 
with  mutual  excitement  that  my  son 
and  I had  creeled  our  legal  limits  of 
plump,  hard-fighting  and  delicious 
tasting  smallmouth  bass  by  high  noon. 
Fortunate  are  the  residents  of  the 
area — and  the  transient  anglers — for 
the  access  area  to  the  river  in  the 
Wrightsville  community.  It  is  made 
available  by  an  imaginative  and 
responsible  Fish  Commission.  This, 
too,  suggests  change  of  a very  positive 
nature  that  keeps  available  to  the  aver- 
age angler  the  exciting  opportunities 
this  river  fishery  offers. 

That  lad  has  matured  now  and  finds 
free  time  at  a minimum.  One  fact  is 
certain:  about  the  middle  of  August  he 
will  remind  me,  “Dad,  1 have  vacation 
days  for  the  last  week  in  September; 
let’s  go  to  the  river.” 

It  is  established  that  if  the  river 
level  is  stable  and  our  houses  are  in 
order,  two  younger  generations  of 
incurables  will  yield,  as  did  Abe  and 
Done,  to  the  irresistible,  intoxicating 
draw  of  the  mighty  Susquehanna. 
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j\.  boater  can  neither  escape  nor 
ignore  the  weather.  Be  it  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  it  governs  the  pleasure  of 
enjoyable  boating.  To  the  boater, 
weather  is  going  to  be  a primary 
concern  and  the  knowledge  of  weather 
prediction  can  be  invaluable. 

Weather  forecasting,  although 
based  on  scientific  analysis,  can  be 
relatively  simple.  For  example  let  us 
consider  folklore  predictions.  We  have 
all  heard  the  verse: 

Red  sky  at  morning. 

Sailors  take  warning; 

Red  sky  at  night. 

Sailors  delight. 

There  is  an  explanation  why  this 
ancient  proverb  is  quite  reliable.  The 
sun’s  apparent  color  is  due  to  the 
amount  of  particulate  matter  in  the 
atmosphere.  (The  more  particles  in  the 
air,  the  deeper  red  the  sky.)  It  is  these 
particles  which  are  the  nuclei  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  rain  drops. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 


If  a rainbow  is  behind  or  with  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  then 
you  can  expect  its  curtain  of  moisture 
to  reach  you.  But  if  the  rainbow 
appears  to  the  lee  of  the  wind,  then  the 
rain  has  already  passed  and  the  show- 
ers are  moving  away  from  you.  Fur- 
ther examining  wind  theory,  you  may 
find  this  an  interesting  old  saying: 

Winds  that  swing 
Against  the  sun. 

And  winds  that  bring 
The  rain  are  one. 

Winds  that  swing 
Around  the  sun. 

Keep  the  rain  storm 
On  the  run. 

Based  on  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
this  means  that  a wind  that  changes  its 
direction  as  moving  from  east  to  west 
as  the  sun  moves,  almost  always  issues 
clear  skies.  But  a wind  that  changes 
against  the  sun’s  movement,  blowing 
first  from  the  west,  then  from  the  east 
brings  stormy  weather  with  it. 


by  Virgil  Chambers 
Boating  Educational  Specialist 


weather  generally  tends  to  move  in  a 
west-to-east  direction,  will  help  us 
understand  that  a red  sky  in  the  morn- 
ing is  caused  by  the  rising  eastern  sun 
lighting  up  the  advance  guard  of  high 
cirrus  and  cirrostratus  clouds.  These 
are  normally  followed  later  on  by  the 
lowering  frontal  clouds.  Red  sky  at 
night  (a  red-tinted  sunset)  often  comes 
from  the  sky  clearing  at  the  western 
horizon,  with  the  clouds  overhead 
likely  to  pass  before  the  night  is  done. 
Some  meteorologists  may  take  excep- 
tion to  this  simplified  explanation  by 
pointing  out  that  various  forms  of  air 
pollution  reduce  the  dependability  of 
the  proverb.  The  question  scientists 
are  still  trying  to  solve  is  what  kinds  of 
particles  of  polluted  air  form  the 
nuclei  suitable  for  the  formation  of 
raindrops. 

Another  old  seafaring  expression 
worth  remembering  and  almost  infalli- 
bly true: 

Rainbow  to  windward. 

Foul  fall  the  day; 

Rainbow  to  leeward, 

Rain  runs  away. 

This  one  is  almost  self-explanatory. 


Among  the  many  verses  dealing 
with  weather,  we  find  the  following 
predicting  overcast  skies: 

Sound  traveling 
Far  and  wide, 

A stormy  day 
Does  like  betide. 

This  suggests  that  you  can  actually 
hear  bad  weather  approaching.  The 
reason  sound  may  carry  farther  is  that, 
with  a lowering  of  the  cloud  ceiling, 
sound  becomes  “trapped”  and  thus 
extends  beyond  normal  distance. 

Along  with  remembering  rhymes, 
there  are  also  a number  of  practical 
tricks  that  also  help  foretell  weather. 
One  not  commonly  recognized  is  the 
formation  of  jet  vapor  trails.  The  high 
altitude  air  frequently  is  crisscrossed 
with  trails  left  by  planes.  Some  days 
the  trails  are  invisible.  On  other  days 
they  last  for  only  a few  minutes,  then 
vanish,  but  there  are  times  when  the 
trails  linger  for  hours.  Some  seem  to 
spread  slowly  and  change  into  clouds. 
It  is  the  lingering  vapor  trail  that 
becomes  noteworthy,  for  when  the 
trail  remains  in  the  sky  this  usually 
indicates  a soon-occurring  change  in 


the  weather. 


An  interesting  method  of  forecast- 
ing is  cloud  “reading.”  Each  type  of 
cloud  carries  a weather  message.  From 
such  cloud  clues  you  can  get  a fairly 
good  idea  of  what  kind  of  weather  to 
expect  in  the  next  few  hours  to  the 
next  two  days.  The  simplest  message  is 
the  one  that  comes  from  a perfectly 
clear  sky.  As  long  as  the  sky  remains 
clear,  you  can  be  sure  that  very  little 
condensation  is  going  on  up  above. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  rain  or  snow.  On  a partly 
sunny/cloudy  day,  when  the  sky  is 
filled  with  loose,  fuzzy  cumulus 
clouds,  it  is  always  a good  idea  to 
watch  for  any  firming  up  of  the  clouds. 
Clouds  are  usually  quite  harmless  as 
long  as  they  are  loose  and  cottony. 
There  are  times  however,  when  one 
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or  not  to  Boat? 


may  see  firm  edges  appearing.  Clouds 
that  become  more  shaped  and  defini- 
tive are  a sign  that  new  clouds  are 
forming,  and  showers  may  develop. 
Generally  speaking  the  faster  the 
clouds  develop  the  greater  the  chance 
of  rain. 

In  brief,  the  weather  will  generally 
take  a turn  for  the  worse  when  small 
clouds  gather  and  change  into  larger 
clouds.  Another  indication  of  worsen- 
ing weather  is  if  the  clouds  are  moving 
in  different  directions  at  different 
heights.  This  wind-shifting  can  be  a 
relatively  good  indication  that  rain  will 
follow. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which 
amateur  weather  forecasting  can  be 
accomplished  and  if  you  are  interested 
in  weather  predicting  there  are  a good 
number  of  fine  books  published  on  the 


subject.  Although  legendary  proverbs 
and  practical  gimmicks  aren’t  always 
the  most  reliable  method,  with  prac- 
tice one  can  become  reasonably  profi- 
cient in  weather  prediction.  However, 
one  might  not  find  it  convenient  to 
dapple  in  the  science  of  weather  guess- 
ing. If  that’s  the  case,  being  aware  of 
the  various  sources  available  in  obtain- 
ing accurate  weather  reports  is  impor- 
tant. Local  newspapers  give  an  excel- 
lent account  of  weather  to  come  by 
issuing  from  1-day  to  3-day  reports. 
Radio  and  TV  broadcasts  include  a 
weather  report  with  short  and  long- 
range  forecast.  Also,  there  is  a special 
24-hour  continuous  weather  broadcast 
on  the  NOAA  Weather  Radio 
(NWR)  across  the  entire  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  this  system  there 
are  transmitters  placed  throughout  the 


state  which  provide  the  latest  weather 
information  broadcast  directly  from 
the  office  of  the  National  Weather 
Service. 

Independent  of  how  you  obtain  your 
information,  HEED  THE  WARN- 
INGS. Being  weather-wise  is  a basic 
rule  of  safe  boating.  If  you  are  plan- 
ning a day  on  the  water  it  is  best  to 
check  the  local  forecast. 

Remember,  too,  you  can  get  into 
bad  weather  conditions  even  with  a 
fair  forecast.  Line  squalls,  thunder- 
storms and  the  like  are  unpredictable 
and  can  cause  an  enjoyable  outing  to 
turn  into  a dangerous  situation.  As  the 
operator  of  the  craft  you  are  responsi- 
ble for  your  boat  and  its  passengers. 
Keep  a weather  watch  and  make  the 
right  decision  to  go  into  shore  if  judg- 
ment indicates. 
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PYMATUNING  WALLEYES  — 

While  checking  ice  fishermen  last 
winter  at  Pymatuning  Lake,  along  with 
Deputy  Santner,  we  observed  a car  parked 
at  one  of  the  parking  areas  with  three  men 
standing  there  taking  pictures  of  two  large 
walleyes.  As  they  saw  us  approaching,  they 
hurriedly  put  the  fish  into  the  pickup  and 
started  to  get  into  the  truck.  We  pulled  up 
and  stopped  and  I walked  over  to  the  truck 
and  started  to  talk  to  one  of  them  and  ask 
them  how  the  ice  fishing  was  for  the  day. 
At  that  point  he  said  they  had  not  been 
fishing,  which  left  a question  in  my  mind 
as  to  where  they  got  the  walleyes.  When  I 
asked  them  about  the  fish  and  asked  to  see 
them,  they  seemed  a little  embarrassed  and 
reluctant. 

It  seems  that  they  had  driven  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio  to  go  ice  fishing  but  were 
not  hardy  enough  to  go  out  in  the  cold  wind 
and  snow  to  go  fishing  so  they  brought  two 
mounted  walleyes  with  them  and  they  were 
taking  pictures  of  each  other  holding  up 
these  walleyes,  as  they  wanted  to  go  back 
to  work  Monday  and  show  their  friends 
their  big  catch.  Moral  is,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  go  home  empty  handed  after  a day’s 
fishing,  you  should  bring  mounted  ones 
with  you  or  frozen  ones! 

Warren  L.  Beaver 

Waterways  Patrolman 

W /Crawford  County 


“OUT  OF  SEASON’’ 

Nancy  and  I have  enjoyed  several  fish- 
ing trips  on  the  Kinzua  Lake  with  State 
Police  Corporal  John  Slewinski,  his  wife 
Kathy,  daughter  Christy,  and  son  John. 
During  one  of  our  recent  trips  things  were 
going  kind  of  slow  with  very  little  action 
from  the  fish.  The  kids  were  intently 
watching  their  rods.  Four-year-old  John 
was  crouched  down  like  a panther  ready  to 
spring  beside  his  rod  when  he  broke  the 
silence  with  the  announcement,  “Quiet, 
you  guys,  I think  I got  one!”  Later  on,  I 
was  rummaging  through  my  tackle  box 
looking  for  an  irresistible  lure. 

On  an  earlier  trip  I had  shown  Christy  a 
spinner  I created  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
beads  and  I jokingly  told  her  I only  used  it 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  As  I was  trying  to 
unravel  my  patriotic  lure  from  the  tangled 


mess  of  spinners,  Christy  (age  nine  then) 
popped  up  and  exclaimed,  “You  can’t  use 
that  one,  Mr.  Parrish,  it’s  not  the  Fourth  of 
July!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


NO  MATTER! 

Recently,  while  checking  fishermen  on 
Keystone  Lake,  I spoke  to  a person  who 
apparently  gets  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
He  stated,  “Boy,  the  editor  of  your  book, 
you  know,  the  guy  who  writes  the  Angler. 
He  really  lays  it  on  the  line  with  that 
article  he  writes  on  the  inside  cover.” 

After  my  explaining  to  the  fisherman 
that  the  fellow  with  the  mustache  is  not  the 
editor,  but  in  fact,  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Abele, 
our  Executive  Director,  and  they  are  his 
editorials  that  appear  on  the  inside  cover 
each  month,  the  fisherman  simply  stated, 
“Well,  I like  what  he  writes  anyway.” 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Armstrong  County 


DEVOTED  SPORTSMEN  — 

Hats  off  to  the  Dauphin  County  Anglers 
and  Conservationists  Club,  who  for  the 
past  several  years  have  sponsored  a fishing 
day  for  handicapped  children  — all  crip- 
pled, some  totally  blind,  and  some  with 
arms  and  legs  missing.  It  is  heartwarming 
to  know  that  we  have  sportsmen  who  are 
willing  to  give  of  themselves  and  their  time 
to  help  some  youngster  experience  and  feel 
for  the  first  time,  the  thrill  of  fishing  even 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  witness 
their  catch.  What  great  therapy. 

Jack  Stepanski 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Dauphin  County 


RARE  TREAT  — 

Last  fall,  while  duck  hunting,  I was 
treated  to  a rare  sight.  I was  hunting  on  the 
Susquehanna  from  a small  sneakboat, 
attired  in  total  camouflage.  The  ducks 
were  not  flying  — due  to  the  beautiful 


clear  weather  — and  I decided  to  row  up 
into  Muddy  Creek  to  try  to  jump  shoot  a 
woodie  or  a black  duck. 

About  a mile  from  the  river,  the  stream 
was  no  longer  navigable  for  my  sneakboat, 
so  I tied  up  to  a snag  to  drink  a cup  of 
coffee.  As  I sipped  the  coffee,  I heard  a 
murder  of  crows  clamoring  somewhere 
further  up  the  stream.  Then  a huge  bird 
came  twisting  around  the  bend  less  than 
twenty  feet  off  the  water  and  was  about  to 
land  on  the  snag  I was  tied  to. 

Talons  outstretched,  it  beat  his  wings 
against  the  air  to  slow  down  for  landing. 
Then  it  saw  me  and  did  a neat  rollover  and 
beat  its  way  swiftly  back  up  stream. 

The  top  of  the  snag  the  huge  bird  had 
been  about  to  land  on  was  only  twenty  feet 
above  my  head  and  when  the  mature  Bald 
Eagle  did  his  rollover,  I distinctly  felt  the 
wind  from  his  pinions  and  saw  the  pupils  of 
his  eyes.  How  I wish  my  shotgun  had  been 
a camera! 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Lancaster  County 

IN  METRIC  IT’S  DIFFERENT 

During  a slide  lecture  for  sixth  graders 
from  Bradford  Area  Schools,  I made  a 
comment  regarding  how  many  walleye 
eggs  could  be  held  in  a certain  container. 
While  discussing  the  slide,  a girl  raised  her 
hand  and  asked,  “What  did  you  say  those 
150,000  eggs  could  be  put  in?”  I replied, 
“A  ‘Kort’  jar.”  Noticing  the  puzzled 
expression  on  here  face,  I quickly  apolo- 
gized for  my  downhomer  accent  and 
spelled  the  word  “QUART.”  She  probably 
never  heard  of  “slippy”  roads,  paper 
“pokes,”  or  “worshing”  a car  either! 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 

“BEST  IN  AMERICA” 

The  stocking  of  catchable  size  trout  has 
been  completed  in  my  district  for  another 
year.  The  trucks  rolled  in  and  out  of  the 
district  quite  regularly  since  March.  The 
logistics  of  this  phase  of  our  program  never 
cease  to  amaze  me.  All  those  fish,  all  those 
streams  and,  in  the  end,  all  those  fisher- 
men. 

My  compliments  to  the  Fisheries  Divi- 
sion for  providing  you,  the  angling  public, 
with  what  has  to  be  one  of  the  best  trout 
fisheries  in  America.  Doing  it  well  in  spite 
of  dwindling  revenues,  adverse  weather, 
mechanical  problems  and  difficult  condi- 
tions. 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Lancaster  County 
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A NEAR  RECORD 

On  the  evening  of  June  29,  1979,  I 
received  a call  from  Pat  Hixon,  Park  Tech 
at  East  Branch  Lake.  She  said  that  some 
fishermen  had  caught  a large  brown  trout 
and  that  I should  come  up  to  see  it.  I wasn’t 
able  to  go  up  to  the  lake,  but  she  then  told 
me  that  Tom  McDermott,  of  St.  Marys, 
had  landed  a 32'/2-inch  brown  trout.  I was 
in  near  shock,  but  happy  to  know  that  East 
Branch  Lake  would  soon  be  recognized  as 
giving  up  the  largest  brown  trout  in  the 
1979  fishing  season  . . . maybe  a bigger 
one  for  1980. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


COMEBACK? 

An  immature  (less  than  3 years  old) 
Golden  Eagle  made  his  home  at  Muddy 
Run  Lake  this  past  winter.  This  huge  bird 
with  a wingspan  approaching  seven  feet 
could  be  seen  almost  daily  on  Muddy  Run 
Pump  Lake,  the  adjacent  recreation  lake, 
or  the  Susquehanna  River  nearby.  Since 
this  bird’s  diet  is  made  up  of  both  fish  and 
carrion,  his  presence  speaks  well  of  the  fish 
population  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Lower  Susquehanna  has  shown  me 
almost  every  species  of  fish  eating  bird, 
from  the  tiny  grebe  to  the  huge  Bald  Eagle, 
symbol  of  our  nation.  Eagle,  osprey  and 
heron  sightings  have  steadily  increased 
since  the  ban  on  DDT. 

Harry  H.  Redline 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Lancaster  County 


WHAT!  NO  EAR  MUFFS 

The  first  week  of  March  the  tempera- 
ture was  hovering  around  zero.  I was 
discussing  the  first  preseason  trout  stock- 
ing with  Eileen  “Cricket”  Teel  (wife  of 
Larry  Teel,  owner  of  Stop  4 Restaurant 
near  Kinzua  Lake).  Eileen  exclaimed, 
“Oh!  The  poor  dears.  I hope  you  have 
heaters  for  them!”  “I’m  afraid  not,”  I 
replied.  To  this  Cricket  added,  “They 
should  at  least  have  ‘fin  mittens’  and  ‘tail 
warmers’!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


DUCK! 

The  summer  before  last,  I wrote  about 
he  danger  of  side-arm  casting  after  having 
;een  a fisherman  take  off  the  cap  of  his 
Jartner  with  a huge  musky  plug. 


Recently,  it  happened  again  at  Marsh 
Creek  Lake.  A family  trio  was  fishing  from 
a boat  and  one  of  its  occupants  made  a 
side-arm  cast  and  impaled  the  hook  from  a 
spinner  into  his  sister’s  face,  just  below  the 
eye.  Park  Ranger  William  Downing  and  I 
removed  the  hook  with  a pair  of  side- 
cutting pliers.  Remember:  beware  of  the 
side-arm  caster! 


Ray  Bednarchik 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Chester  County 


GREAT  HELPERS! 

On  behalf  of  the  Commission  and 
myself,  I would  like  to  personally  thank  all 
the  dedicated  sportsmen  and  high  school 
students  who  assisted  with  our  float  stock- 
ing program  this  past  year  in  Dauphin 
County.  These  men  and  women  handled 
approximately  368  floats,  over  1 50  miles  of 
water  distributing  approximately  150,000 
adult  trout  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  a job  well  done. 

Jack  Stepanski 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Dauphin  County 


TRAGEDY  AVERTED! 

At  about  5:15  p.m.,  I was  summoned  by 
Park  Superintendent  Doug  Hohen  to  an 
emergency  outside  the  park  on  Crooked 
Creek,  about  one  mile  below  the  dam. 

A family  group  had  been  floating  the 
creek  with  inner  tubes  during  extremely 
high  flows  from  the  dam  discharge.  In  fact, 
the  stream  was  over  the  banks.  Three  small 
children,  about  ages  10  or  12,  had  gotten 
caught  in  a treetop  in  midstream  and  were 
in  trouble.  We  went  to  their  aid  with  rope, 
PFD’s  etc.,  but  finally  talked  them  up  the 
tree  body  to  the  far  shore  to  safety. 

I can’t  believe  a father  and  mother  could 
have  such  little  common  sense! 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Armstrong  County 


HUSH! 

Youngsters  seem  to  have  a knack  for 
talking  when  their  parents  wish  they  would 
be  quiet,  and  being  quiet  as  mice  when 
parents  wish  that  they  would  say  some- 
thing constructive.  For  example,  after 
observing  a woman  fishing  for  about  10 
minutes  with  her  husband  and  small  son  of 
about  eight  years  of  age,  I approached  and 
asked  to  see  the  woman’s  fishing  license. 
The  fishing  rod  was  dropped  casually  and 
the  usual  “Oh,  I’m  not  fishing!”  statement 


was  given.  Young  son,  with  hands  on  hips, 
piped  up  and  said,  “ Oh  yes  you  were, 
Mom!”  As  the  penalty  was  being  paid,  the 
little  helper  also  volunteered  the  fact  that 
Mom  caught  two  catfish.  The  red-faced 
mother  continued  to  plead  with  her  son  to 
“keep  quiet”  before  any  further  incrimi- 
nating statements  were  given. 

Stan  Plevyak 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Bucks  County 


BACKFIRED! 

While  on  patrol  of  the  Tobyhanna  Creek 
in  the  Wernertown  area,  prior  to  opening 
hour  of  the  first  day  of  trout  season,  this 
officer  observed  a large  group  of  fishermen 
around  a large  pool  waiting  for  the  bell.  It 
was  quite  dark  but  one  fisherman  had  a 
large  can  of  corn  which  he  was  throwing 
into  the  water  trying  to  locate  the  trout. 
Needless  to  say,  after  eating  the  corn,  the 
fish  wouldn’t  bite  and  the  others  gave  the 
corn  thrower  a bad  time. 

Walter  Burkhart 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Monroe  County 


TROPHY  TROUT 

Many  times  as  we  are  stocking  trout, 
I’m  asked  many  questions  pertaining  to  the 
size  of  the  fish.  I have  many  answers.  One 
example  is:  “Are  you  stocking  any  trophies 
today?”  My  answer  is:  “They  are  all 
trophies.  Some  trophies  are  bigger  than  the 
others.”  And  another  question  is,  “Do  you 
have  any  nice  ones  on  the  truck?”  I tell 
them  that  they  are  all  nice,  like  women, 
just  some  are  nicer  than  the  others. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


A BIRD  IN  THE  HAND 
IS  WORTH? 

When  Waterways  Patrolman  James 
Beatty  shot  his  trophy  turkey  gobbler,  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  to  have  it  in  hand  so  he 
grabbed  it  by  the  leg.  The  spur  on  the 
turkey’s  leg  ran  into  his  hand.  The  bird 
wanted  to  go  back  to  the  bush  and  as  it 
started  to  turn  and  flop,  Jim  squeezed 
harder.  The  result:  one  trophy  bird  in 
hand;  one  hand  to  the  hospital  for  a tetanus 
shot  and  six  stitches.  Jim  says  it’s  worth  it 
for  the  trophy  he  got. 

R.  Ralph  Berkey,  Superintendent 
Reynoldsdale  Fish  Cultural  Station 
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THE  ANGLER  S NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Yolk  sacs  attached  to  the 

bodies  of  newly  hatched  fish  nourish  them 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  seize  and  eat 
the  natural  foods  the  water  holds  for  them. 
As  the  contents  are  absorbed  by  the 
fingerlings,  the  sacs  disappear. 

A spinner  and  a night  crawler  make  a 

deadly  combination.  Hook  the  worm  just 
behind  the  collar,  so  that  most  of  its  body 
moves  around  as  the  spinner  is  slowly 
retrieved.  A slowly  moving  spinner,  with 
nearly  round  Colorado  blades,  will  give  the 
worm  more  chance  for  enticing  action. 


Three  good  reasons  support  the  theory 

that  the  trout  angler  should  use  a line  only 
as  long  as  necessary  to  keep  the  fish  from 
seeing  him:  drag-free  floats  are  easier  with 
a short  line;  the  short  line  gives  the  angler  a 
better  chance  of  hooking  the  fish;  and, 
perfect  short  casts  are  far  easier  to  make 
than  perfect  long  casts. 

Take  it  easy  if  a lure  encounters  weeds  or 

other  obstructions  in  the  water  while  it  is 
being  retrieved.  A hard  jerk  on  the  line  will 
drive  the  hook  solidly  into  the  obstruction. 
A very  gentle  movement  of  the  line  will 
often  free  the  lure  without  its  hook  becom- 
ing deeply  snagged.  Also,  a gentle  freeing 
of  the  lure  will  not  unduly  alarm  fish. 

Caddis  nymphs  and  flies  exist  in  a wide 

variety  of  colors.  Most  effective  imitations 
are  cream,  tan,  light  gray,  olive  or  dark 
brown. 

Enticing  pickerel  from  weedy  water  can 

be  a tough  job.  One  good  lure  to  try  is  a 
weedless  plastic  worm. 

Strike  hard  and  fast  when  a pickerel, 

bass  or  pike  takes  a weedless  spoon  around 
lily  pads  and  other  vegetation.  It’s  the  best 
way  to  keep  a hooked  fish  from  boring  into 
the  vegetation. 


Stream  smallmouth  bass  shun  fast  water 

in  the  autumn  and  feed  mostly  in  creek  and 
river  pools  and  other  areas  of  slowly 
moving  water.  Thus,  they  can  build  up 
their  bodies  for  the  winter  while  using  the 
very  minimum  of  the  food  energy  to  fight 
water  currents. 

Use  bass  bugs  of  a variety  of  sizes,  from 
an  inch-long  body  on  a size  8 hook  to  a 
six-inch  body  on  a 1 /0  hook. 

A series  of  spoons  attached  to  the  line 

and  trolled  in  deep  water,  a combination 
called  the  Seth  Green  Rig,  attracts  fish 
because  the  spoons  represent  a very  small 
school  of  baitfish  moving  through  the 
water. 

Size  is  important  in  the  choice  of  live 

minnows  used  as  bait.  A minnow  an  inch 
and  a half  long  is  good  for  panfish  such  as 
perch  and  crappies.  Minnows  three  or  four 
inches  long  are  more  effective  for  bass, 
pickerel  and  walleyes.  But  minnows  as  long 
as  six  or  eight  inches  are  excellent  for 
really  large  fish. 

“Yo-yo”  for  bass  around  sunken  trees 

and  other  debris.  Use  a jig  or  other  heavy 
lure  and  work  it  carefully  up  and  down, 
with  pauses,  at  the  side  of  the  boat.  It  will 
not  often  hang  up  on  debris  if  retrieved 
slowly  and  with  gentle  stops  and  starts. 


The  point  where  a stream  narrows, 

usually  at  a bend,  with  overhanging  trees 
or  vegetation,  is  a hot  spot.  But  it  must  be 
fished  with  great  care,  particularly  by  the 
dry  fly  angler.  The  best  method  is  to  stand 
in  the  water  close  to  one  shore  and  to  cast 
upstream  and  allow  the  current  to  carry 
the  fly  down.  The  same  method  can  be 
used  with  a wet  fly  or  nymph,  if  it  is  fished 
on  a slack  line. 


Troll  a cast  of  two  or  three  big  wet  flies 

behind  a slowly  moving  rowboat  in  fishing 
for  bass.  A stout,  stiff  rod  is  best. 

Trolling  with  large  lures  in  water  10  to 

25  feet  deep  accounts  for  nine  out  of  ten 
really  large  muskies  taken  each  year. 


Wading  is  not  an  all  bad  method  of 

fishing.  The  wading  angler  is  low  on  the 
water  and  not  so  likely  to  spook  fish. 


Don’t  be  misled  into  thinking  that  you 

have  to  use  a heavy,  nine-foot  fly  rod  to 
fish  surface  lures  for  bass.  Use  a rod  that 
you  can  handle  comfortably  and  that  gives 
you  sufficiently  long  casts,  regardless  of 
the  length.  For  many  bass  anglers,  an 
eight-foot  rod  is  preferred  to  a longer  and 
heavier  one. 


Drags  on  spinning  and  casting  reels  can 

be  a problem  for  the  angler  who  uses  an 
ultralight  outfit.  The  inclination  is  to  set 
the  drag  fairly  tight  because  of  the  whippy 
action  of  the  rod,  but  a drag  set  too  tight 
can  result  in  a broken  line  or  leader.  Many 
light  rod  experts  do  not  use  a drag  at  all. 
They  put  tension  on  the  line  with  their 
fingers. 

Big  bluegills  can  be  as  wary  as  trout.  So, 

the  lighter  the  line  the  more  likely  you  are 
to  catch  lunkers  of  this  species. 

Fluorescent  colors  are  excellent  on  jigs 

and  other  lures  used  in  fishing  deep  water. 
Instead  of  alarming  fish,  the  colors  attract 
because  they  are  more  easily  seen,  and  fish 
feeding  in  deep  water  detect  much  of  their 
prey  by  color. 

Bottom  bumping  is  not  the  only  way  to 

fish  a plastic  worm.  Rig  it  without  a sinker, 
cast  it  to  a likely  spot,  and  let  it  fall  slowly 
down  to  the  bottom.  Watch  the  line  for  the 
slightest  twitch,  for  bass  often  take  a worm 
while  it  is  slowly  sinking. 
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HISTORIC  MANDATE 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  was  created  by  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1866  and  at  that  time  its  sole  purpose  was  to  restore  migratory 
runs  of  fishes  to  the  Susquehanna  River.  To  date  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  negotiating  the  passages  of  fishes  upstream  of  the  lower  four 
dams  in  the  Susquehanna.  The  original  50-year  licenses  have  expired  over  the  past  few  years  and 
the  four  dams  have  been  operating  on  year-to-year  licenses  pending  action  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  On  August  14,  1980  the  FERC  issued  licenses  to  the  hydroelectric 
projects  at  Conowingo  (Maryland),  Holtwood  Dam,  Safe  Harbor  Dam,  and  York  Haven  Dam 
(Pennsylvania).  As  interveners  in  the  relicensing  we  have  joined  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission  in  commenting  on  a number  of 
concerns  including  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  stream  flow  and  water  quality,  debris 
management,  and  other  environmental  considerations. 

The  licenses  have  been  issued  with  separate  dockets  being  provided  for  consideration  of  a 
number  of  the  items  including  fish  ladders  and  continuous  minimum  flows.  Certainly,  continuous 
flows  are  most  important  of  all  in  managing  fisheries  — not  only  for  anadromous  and  catadromous 
fishes,  but  for  those  species  that  live  in  those  waters  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Complete  shutoff's, 
particularly  at  Conowingo  Dam,  have  resulted  in  deoxygenation  of  the  waters  in  the  tailrace,  and 
in  fact,  complete  dewatering  for  periods  as  long  as  48  hours  at  a time.  Massive  fish  kills  have 
occurred.  We  don’t  think  it  takes  lengthy  studies  to  prove  fish  cannot  live  out  of  water.  Although 
minimum  flows  are  maintained  in  the  spring  — up  to  June  1 5th,  the  life  cycle  of  the  fishes  that 
live  and  spawn  there  don’t  just  stop  on  June  1 5 but  require  continuous  flows  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  orders  setting  up  separate  dockets  and  especially  Article  15  which 
reads:  “The  licensee  shall,  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  such  reasonable  facilities,  and  comply  with  such  reasonable 
modifications  of  the  project  structures  and  operation,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Commission 
(FERC)  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agency  or  agencies  of  any  state  in  which  the  project  or  partner  of  is  located, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a hearing.” 

There  has  already  been  some  unreasonable  objection  in  some  local  newspapers  for  reasons  we 
cannot  understand.  Engineering  studies  have  indicated  that  fish  passage  facilities  can  be 
constructed  at  Conowingo  Dam  for  approximately  15  million  dollars,  which,  amortized  over  a 
30-year  license,  would  amount  to  approximately  75  cents  per  year,  per  rate-payer  additional  cost. 
Studies  of  the  upstream  structures  have  indicated  that  their  total  capital  investments  amortized 
over  the  period  of  the  licenses  would  not  amount  to  more  than  $1.17  per  year  per  rate-payer. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  aggressively  responsive  to  its  historic  mandate  and  is  preparing  to  do  all 
that  it  can  in  the  adjudicatory  hearings  now  pending.  Meeting  the  in-stream  flow  needs,  although 
causing  some  loss  in  generation  of  power,  is  the  most  critical  of  all  the  considerations. 

We  hope  for  massive  public  support  for  the  restoration  of  these  historic  God-given  resources. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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LEAKY  HlehtMu, 
BOOTS  ffloit..* 


BLACK  WALNUT  TREES? 

Would  like  to  know  locations  of  lakes, 
ponds,  dams,  and  reservoirs,  with  Black 
Walnut  trees  growing  on  the  banks; 
address  of  individual,  organization,  or 
municipality  owning  the  body  of  water 
would  be  most  beneficial.  Send  informa- 
tion to  Tim  L.  Leininger,  278  S.  Tulpe- 
hocken  Street,  Pine  Grove,  Pa.  17963. 

Thank  you,  your  cooperation  is  most 
appreciated  in  my  research. 

Tim  L.  Leininger 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

TOMS  CREEK 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  Toms 
Creek,  Pike  County,  has  been  eliminated 
from  your  list  of  approved  trout  waters  and 
will  no  longer  be  stocked.  This  stream  is 
quite  popular  and  I think  the  program  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  stocking  and 
management  of  the  stream. 

Our  club  members  would  like  to  know 
why  the  state  has  seen  fit  to  delete  this 
stream  from  the  list  of  acceptable  trout 
waters.  Although  it  is  in  the  DWGNRA,  a 
person  must  carry  a valid  Pennsylvania 
license  to  fish  it  — which  may  result  in 
decreased  sales  of  licenses.  It  also  seems 
that  we  must,  at  all  costs,  keep  streams 
producing  an  acceptable  fishing  experience 
that  have  done  so  in  the  past.  Toms  Creek 
is  a beautiful  area  which  easily  supports 
trout  life.  Finally,  it  would  seem  that  every 
stream  deleted  from  the  program  puts 
added  pressure  on  the  remaining  water- 
ways. 

Our  club  would  appreciate  a response 
from  the  Angler  or  Commission  concern- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  decision.  We  would 
also  like  to  go  on  record  and  say  we  would 
like  to  see  Toms  Creek  stay  on  this  list  of 
approved  waters  for  trout  stocking. 

John  Seidenstricker,  Jr. 

Fontinalis  Fly  Fishermens  Club 

Milford 

Dear  Mr.  Seidenstricker: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  recent  letter 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  regarding 
removal  of  Toms  Creek,  Pike  County,  from 
the  trout  stocking  program.  Toms  Creek 
was  removed  from  the  list  of  streams 


approved  for  trout  stocking  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  It  is  hazardous  to  take  a stock- 
ing truck  into  the  area  and  (2)  Toms  Creek 
has  a fine  population  of  wild  brown  trout. 

At  this  time  the  Commission  has  no 
specific  program  for  wild  trout  manage- 
ment; however,  as  our  statewide  survey  of 
trout  streams  continues  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  extent  of  wild 
trout  populations  in  Pennsylvania.  Wild 
trout  are  important  and  deserve  manage- 
ment attention.  Due  to  the  stocking  diffi- 
culties on  Toms  Creek,  the  decision  was 
made  to  move  ahead  on  the  best  manage- 
ment for  this  stream  — wild  trout  — and  to 
quit  stocking.  There  are  many  Pennsylvania 
anglers  who  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
fish  over  wild  trout.  It  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  stock  trout  in  order  to  have  an 
acceptable  fishing  experience.  Obviously, 
the  Commission  has  to  begin  an  educational 
effort  to  upgrade  general  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  wild  trout  populations. 
We  have  not  done  this  in  the  past  and  may 
have  actually  promoted  the  opposite 
impression.  Now  we  have  facts  on  our  wild 
trout  and  we  can  show  that  stocking  isn’t 
always  the  best  policy. 

Toms  Creek  will  remain  as  a wild  trout 
fishery.  It’s  a fine  stream  and  has  a fine 
population  of  wild  fish.  We  shall  continue 
to  emphasize  use  of  stocked  trout  in  other 
area  streams  where  stocking  is  needed  to 
meet  recreational  demand,  but  we  have 
determined  that  the  best  management  for 
Toms  Creek  is  no  stocking.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  our  fisheries  management  staff  who 
surveyed  the  stream  that  Toms  Creek  (the 
former  Egypt  Mills  water)  is  a beautiful 
little  stream  that  would  appeal  to  anglers 
seeking  more  than  just  a fish  in  the  creel, 
that  the  setting  and  the  fish  population  are 
well  suited  to  providing  a good  wild  trout 
fishery. 

I hope  you  and  your  fellow  club  members 


can,  now,  better  appreciate  why  the 
Commission  decided  to  quit  stocking  Toms 
Creek.  I would  guess  that  management  for 
wild  trout  in  situations  such  as  Toms  Creek 
would  be  consistent  with  management 
philosophies  espoused  by  the  Federation  of 
Fly  Fishermen.  In  light  of  the  knowledge 
that  Toms  Creek  is  a good  wild  trout 
stream,  your  club  may  want  to  reassess  its 
stand  on  supporting  stocking  of  this  water. 

Your  concern  about  our  management 
philosophy  on  Toms  Creek  is  appreciated.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  explain  the 
Commission’s  position  on  this  specific 
stream  and  on  trout  management  in  gener- 
al. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Delano  R.  Graff,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries 

MEMORIES  — 

As  a seven-year-old  at  camp  on  High 
Lake  in/ near  Lake  Como  (really  very 
small  when  I got  back  there  a year  or  so 
ago),  I became  a self-taught  fisherman, 
with  worms  and  willow  rod.  The  interest, 
the  excitement  and  the  sheer  delight  of  the 
water  and  the  fish  have  remained  to  these 
53  years.  So  I owe  something  to  Pennsylva- 
nia as  we  used  to  sing  its  glories  around  our 
campfire.  Thanks. 

Rich  Forrest 
New  York,  N.Y. 

HOW  COME? 

I would  like  some  information  if  you  or 
someone  can  give  it  to  me.  I am  not 
complaining,  I think  the  Fish  Commission 
is  doing  a good  job.  I like  to  fish  and  like  a 
fish  meal  once  in  a while.  I have  fished  for 
sixteen  hours  a day  and  I did  not  get  a 
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strike  and  I still  enjoy  every  hour. 

I have  had  a camp  in  Warren  County  for 
twenty  years.  I have  been  retired  for  eleven 
years  now,  and  spend  most  of  each  year  at 
camp.  I fished  the  Allegheny  River  before 
the  Kinzua  Dam  was  built  which  is  good 
bass  fishing;  I also  fish  the  trout  streams. 
The  dam  and  fish  kills,  which  were  many 
in  the  last  few  years,  has  spoiled  the  bass 
fishing.  The  last  three  years  I have  gotten 
some  large  walleyes  in  the  river,  but  most 
of  the  time  the  last  few  years  the  river  has 
been  too  high  to  fish  on  account  of  the  rain 
they  got  in  New  York  state.  So,  I have 
been  fishing  the  tailrace  of  the  Kinzua 
Dam.  Once  in  a while  you  get  a sixteen-  or 
eighteen-inch  walleye.  I have  fished  the 
tailrace  eight  or  ten  hours  and  only  get 
twelve-  or  thirteen-inch  ones.  1 fished  one 
day  from  5:00  p.m.  till  1:00  a.m.  and  I got 
42  walleyes  all  twelve  to  thirteen  inches.  Is 
it  because  there  are  too  many  fish  for  the 
feed,  or  what?  I have  seen  the  shoreline 
covered  with  half-inch  minnows  that 
looked  like  snow. 

I know  there  are  some  big  fish  in  the 
, tailrace,  I got  a forty-inch  musky  last  year. 
The  last  three  years  the  walleyes  are  all 
small. 

John  E.  Shoemaker 

Johnstown 

Dear  Mr.  Shoemaker: 

Your  letter  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
has  been  forwarded  to  me  for  reply.  You 
raise  two  questions  pertaining  to  the  Alle- 
gheny River  Fishery.  What  has  happened  to 
the  smallmouth  bass  fishery  since  Kinzua 
Dam  was  constructed,  and  where  do  all  of 
the  sublegal  walleye  come  from? 

You  indicate,  as  have  others,  that  Kinzua 
Dam  has  “ruined”  the  smallmouth  bass 
fishery.  I cannot  agree  that  the  smallmouth 
fishery  has  been  “ruined.”  Changes  in  flow 
patterns  since  the  dam  was  constructed 
have  caused  physical  changes  in  the  river. 
Summer  flows  are  presently  at  least  three 
times  greater  than  they  were  during  the 
extreme  low-flow  periods  prior  to  the  dam. 
These  changes  have  perhaps  caused  a 
decrease  in  numbers  of  smallmouth  bass 
now  compared  to  the  pre-impoundment  era. 
It  appears  these  changes  have  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  other  species  such  as  walleye, 
muskellunge  and  trout.  I can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  excellent  year 
classes  of  smallmouth  bass  spawned  since 
1970,  and  I have  sampled  exceptionally  nice 
smallmouth  bass  annually  since  1970. 

Your  comments  on  the  numerous  sub- 
legal  (12-13")  walleye  caught  recently  in 
the  Allegheny  River  are  gratifying.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  walleye  stocking  was 
discontinued  in  the  Allegheny  River  in 
1975,  these  two-year-old  walleye  indicate 
natural  reproduction  of  walleye  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  a good  population  in  the  river. 
Walleye  growth  rates  in  the  Allegheny 
River  are  good  with  walleye  reaching 


fifteen  inches  in  three  years.  Stable  fish 
populations  can  be  compared  to  a pyramid 
in  that  they  have  large  numbers  of  young  of 
year  (base  of  pyramid)  and  decrease  in 
numbers  as  they  approach  the  end  of  their 
life  cycles  (top  of  pyramid).  Those  numer- 
ous twelve-  to  thirteen-inch  walleye  you 
caught  in  1979  will  provide  the  bulk  of 
1980’s  harvestable  walleye  in  the  Allegheny 
River. 

Hopefully,  I have  answered  these  ques- 
tions to  your  satisfaction.  Good  fishing  in 
the  future,  and  continued  success  with  the 
muskies. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  D.  Lee 

Area  Fisheries  Manager 


SOME  OF  EACH  — 

In  February  issue  you  said  you  would 
like  some  gripes  and  experiences.  Well,  I 
didn’t  receive  my  March  Angler.  But,  last 
June  I was  fishing  in  First  Fork  Sinnema- 
honing  and  I caught  a 21 -inch  brown  trout 
weighing  over  4 pounds  — the  largest  trout 
I ever  caught.  But  I’m  really  grateful  to 
two  deputy  wardens,  one  a game  warden, 
John  P.  Dzemyan  and  the  other  a fish 
warden  whose  name  I didn’t  get,  and  they 
took  my  picture  with  the  fish  and  sent  me  a 
slide  so  I could  get  a print  of  it.  Both 
wardens  are  from  Sinnemahoning,  and  I 
say  again,  thanks  a lot  to  two  guys  who 
made  my  day  complete. 

Joe  Hunter 

Honey  Brook 


STILL  LEARNING  — 

I would  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  reading  your  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  magazine  each  month.  It  is  one 
of  the  highlights  I look  forward  to  each 
month  and  often  read  it  over  several  times. 
I call  it  my  “pick-me-up”  for  the  winter 
blues.  I save  all  my  issues  and  often  go 
back  and  read  them  again. 

My  wife  and  I have  been  fishing  for  over 
40  years  and  thought  we  were  pretty 
smart,  but  we  learn  something  new  every 
month  from  your  magazine. 

We  both  hope  to  see  the  minimum  size 
for  bass  to  go  from  9 inches  to  12  inches. 

John  G.  & Evelyn  M.  Evans 
Kingston 


LIKES  DIFFERENT  KINDS— 

I have  been  a subscriber  of  your  maga- 
zine for  over  three  years  and  I still  think  it 
is  the  most  interesting  magazine  ever 
published.  My  father  has  a trailer  in  Penn- 
sylvania way  up  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. Your  features  of  all  different  kinds 


of  fishing  is  my  favorite.  I think  this  is  the 
most  important  thing  to  learn  as  a beginner 
fisherman.  I will  keep  on  being  a 
subscriber  to  your  magazine  until  my  kids 
start  buying  it.  May  you  always  have  the 
talent  in  publishing  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 

Russell  Horner 
Brookpark,  Ohio 

“FLYING  CATCH’’ 

I would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of  an 
incident  which  happened  last  summer 
while  fishing  on  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Clarion  River.  My  son,  Dave,  along  with 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Ivan  McCullough  of  Heil- 
wood,  had  just  cast  our  lines.  Not  having 
enough  weight  on  my  line,  my  son  said  my 
line  would  go  down  a small  rapid.  I said 
when  it  did  I would  put  more  sinkers  on  it. 
The  line  went  down;  but,  as  it  did,  this  big 
great  horned  owl  swooped  down  and 
grabbed  my  bait  and  took  off  about  30  feet 
up.  I was  reeling  it  in  when  it  got  off  the 
hook  and  my  friends  were  sitting  there 
with  their  mouths  hanging  open  — I lost 
another  big  one! 

Bob  Gibson 
Indiana 

FOR  COLLECTORS  — 

Am  writing  in  reference  to  an  article  in 
the  March  1980  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  titled  “New  Collectibles  — Old 
Magazines”  by  Don  Shiner. 

I would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Shiner 
or  someone  else  could  or  would  give  me  the 
address  or  addresses  of  persons  interested 
in  collection  of  old  magazines.  I had  an 
extensive  collection  of  old  magazines  until 
a fire  destroyed  some  of  them  several  years 
ago.  Now  I want  to  sell  the  remainder  as 
they  are  no  longer  in  consecutive  order. 
Any  information  concerning  the  above  will 
be  appreciated. 

Harold  T.  Moyer 
742  N.  3rd  Street 
Reading,  Pa.  19601 

BUTTONS,  ANYONE? 

As  a subscriber  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  I noticed  that  some  of  the  writers  to 
Leaky  Boots  collect  old  Pennsylvania  fish- 
ing license  buttons. 

I cleaned  out  an  old  chest  and  found 
some  old  fishing  license  buttons.  They  were 
for  the  years  1925,  -26,  -27,  -29,  -30,  -31, 
-32,  -33,  -36.  1950,  -58.  -59,-1974.  All  the 
buttons  are  legible  but  on  1929,  -1930, 
-1932,  the  enamel  has  crinkled. 

David  V.  Potts 
813  Hager  Street 
Lancaster,  PA.  17603 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


1 hey  truly  are  dragons  of  the  air 
and  water,  not  merely  colorful 
pondside  fliers  or  a fisherman’s  “mud 
bug”  bait.  The  sunny  day  angler’s 
companions,  dragonflies  and 
damselflies  are  interesting  to  those  of 
us  who  like  to  spend  time  along  the 
waterside.  I’ve  seen  them  whizzing  up 
and  down  mountain  streams,  although 
they  most  often  join  me  on  the  edge  of 
a bluegill  pond  or  land  on  my  rod  tip 
as  I’m  drifting  across  a bass  lake. 

I learned  long  ago  that  these 
“darning  needles”  don’t  sting  or  sew 
up  ears,  but  I still  involuntarily  duck 
when  one  buzzes  too  near,  the  legacy 
of  a grandmother  who  screamed  and 
hid  her  ears  when  one  came  close. 
However,  to  an  insect  smaller  than 
they,  dragonflies  and  damselflies  are 
indeed  menacing.  On  the  wing, 
they’ve  been  dubbed  “mosquito 
hawks,”  and  as  immature  aquatic 
nymphs,  they  are  tigers  of  the 
underwater  world. 

Dragonflies  and  damselflies  are 
close  “cousins”  in  the  insect  order 
Odonata  and  have  similar  life  cycles, 
throughout  which  they  are  the  near 
neighbors  of  fishermen  and  boaters. 
Dragonfly  nymphs,  commonly  called 
mud  bugs,  vary  in  form,  but  all  types 
are  generally  dull-colored,  squat- 
bodied bugs  with  fat,  segmented 
abdomens,  long  legs,  bulgy  eyes  and 
short  wing  pads.  On  seeing  one  in  a 
minnow  seine,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  anything  as  slender  and  fragile  as 
a dragonfly  could  develop  from  this 
ugly  duckling. 

The  damselfly  nymph  is  a more 
likely  looking  creature  to  become  a 
slim-bodied  damselfly  as  it  already 
has  a long,  slender  abdomen. 
Damselfly  nymphs  also  have  three 
“tails,”  which  are  really  paddlelike 
gills,  that  may  aid  in  steering  as  the 
insect  swims. 

Although  the  mud  bug  seems 
harmless  enough  to  a fisherman 
placing  it  in  his  bait  bucket,  both 
dragonfly  and  damselfly  nymphs 
are  terrific  predators.  They  are 
uniquely  adapted  to  catching 
underwater  insects,  larvae,  worms. 


crustaceans  and  other  small  creatures. 
The  larger  nymphs  can  even  capture 
small  fish  and  may  eat  their  own  kind. 
Two  unusual  tools  enable  these 
nymphs  to  be  such  underwater 
dragons. 

One  is  a mouth  unlike  any  other  in 
the  animal  world.  While  hunting,  the 
nymph  either  crawls  about  in 
vegetation  or  bottom  debris  or 
burrows  in  the  silt,  remaining 
motionless,  waiting  for  some  prey  to 
pass.  When  something  that  looks  good 
to  eat  ventures  close,  the  mud  bug  can 
grab  it  without  moving.  Its  mouth  has 
a hinged  lower  jaw,  or  labium,  that  is 
normally  held  folded  under  the  chin 
and  masklike  across  the  front  of  the 
face. 

This  strange  jaw  can  be  extended 
forward  to  nearly  one-third  the 
insect’s  body  length  and  darts  out 
quickly  to  grasp  the  prey.  The  front  of 
the  jaw  resembles  a scoop  and  is 
tipped  with  strong,  hooklike  teeth. 
Once  impaled,  the  meal  is  simply 
brought  back  to  the  mouth  to  be 
eaten,  while  the  mud  bug  needn’t  have 
stirred  an  inch  from  its  lair. 

Nymphs  are  also  capable  of  fast 
motion,  which  aids  in  getting  a meal 
and  in  escaping  from  being  a meal,  as 
they  are  eagerly  taken  by  many  fish. 
They  use  a type  of  “jet  propulsion”: 
drawing  in  water  through  the  tip  of 
their  abdomen,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  breathe  (having  internal  gills), 
then  ejecting  it  with  great  force, 
pushing  them  forward. 

The  nymphs  grow  for  a year  or 
more,  eating  and  molting  their  hard 
shells.  Like  mayflies  and  stone  flies, 
when  the  time  comes  for  maturity 
these  nymphs  simply  split  their  “baby 
skins”  and  the  adults  crawl  out. 

Before  this  emergence  the  nymph 
crawls  out  onto  anything  that  is 
projecting  above  the  water,  be  it  a 
plant  stem,  stump,  or  your  hip  boot. 
There  the  outer  shell  dries,  while 
inside  changes  take  place  rapidly.  At 
hatching  time,  which  is  often  early 
morning,  the  nymphal  skin  splits 
between  the  “shoulders.”  The  head, 
thorax  and  rumpled  wings  are 
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withdrawn  and  the  new  adult  steps 
out,  while  the  long  abdomen  is  lastly 
uncurled  from  the  old  case. 

For  an  insect  that  will  later  be  such 
a strong,  colorful  flier,  the  newly 
emerged  dragonfly  or  damselfly  is 
pale,  soft  and  vulnerable.  The  new 
skin  hardens  slowly,  and  I have  often 
observed  these  flies  clinging  to 
waterlogged  stumps,  wings  quivering 
as  blood  and  air  were  pumped  through 
their  many  veins,  strengthening  them. 
However,  the  full  vibrant  colors  of  the 
fliers  may  not  develop  for  several 
weeks.  Anglers  can  often  find  the 
cast-off  shells  still  clutching  shoreline 
weeds,  hollow  but  otherwise  lifelike. 

Now  the  dragonflies  and 
damselflies  become  real  hawks  among 
insects,  renowned  for  their  rapid 
flight.  They  may  also  hover  on  four 
strong-veined  wings  powered  by  large 
thorax  muscles,  rotating  their  heads  to 
fix  huge  compound  eyes  of  10,000 
, facets  or  more  on  you.  This  is  merely 
curiosity,  but  to  small  flying  insects 
| they  bring  swift-winged  death, 
i scooping  their  prey  in  mid-air  by 
f holding  their  bristly  legs  basketlike 
under  their  mouth  as  they  fly. 

If  you  think  you’re  seeing  the  same 
dragonfly  buzzing  past  you  on  the 
shoreline,  you’re  probably  right.  They 
, are  solitary  hunters  and  seem  to  have 
regular  “beats,”  as  well  as  favorite 
perches  along  the  water’s  edge. 
However,  I have  also  seen  some  types 
: far  from  streams,  and  am  always  glad 
: to  watch  them  snatching  gnats  and 
mosquitoes  out  of  the  air  in  my 
i backyard. 

Dragonflies  are  by  far  the  largest, 

! most  robust  and  agile  of  these  fliers, 

' while  damselflies  are  usually  smaller, 
more  delicate  looking  and  fluttering. 

1 One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  distinguish 
them  is  to  wait  until  they  land:  the 
I dragonfly  sits  with  its  wings  spread 
apart,  held  horizontally  outward  from 
; its  body,  a remnant  of  a trait  of  its 
primitive  ancestors,  while  most 
damselflies  rest  with  their  wings  held 
in  a vertical  plane  above  the  body,  but 
slanting  backward.  A dragonfly’s  eyes 
also  nearly  cover  the  top  of  its  head, 
while  the  damselfly’s  seem  to  bulge 
from  either  side. 

A dragonfly’s  beauty  can  hardly  be 
missed,  either  as  he  whizzes  around 
you  or  alights  on  the  side  of  your  boat. 
Most  are  large  insects,  with  bright 
colors  and  striking  patterns  on  their 
body,  head  and  wings.  Our  largest  are 


the  Darners,  the  Green  Darner,  with 
green  and  sky  blue  markings,  and  the 
darker  Blue  Darner.  You  may  also 
have  seen  Clubtails,  with  yellow  or 
green  bodies  patterned  with  brown 
and  some  of  the  various  Skimmers, 
many  of  which  have  attractive  colors 
or  dark  and  light  markings  on  their 
wings. 

Dragonfly  colors  span  the  rainbow, 
everything  from  blazing  reds  to  gray- 
browns.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
shades,  especially  the  metallic  and 
blue/violet  hues,  are  not  true  colors  or 
pigments,  but  merely  caused  by  the 
refraction  of  sunlight  on  the  insect’s 
shell. 

Although  the  high-flying 
dragonflies  are  most  obvious  along  the 
waterside,  the  smaller  damselflies  are 
gems  that  you  may  have  to  look  closer 
to  see.  My  favorite,  the  Black-winged, 
has  satiny  black  wings  and  an 
iridescent  blue-green  body.  Also 
delicately  beautiful  are  the  common 
Bluets  and  Violet  Dancers.  As  in 
birds,  the  damselfly  females  are 
generally  a duller,  paler  color. 

However,  all  this  bright  glory  lasts 
but  a few  weeks.  After  they  lay  eggs, 
the  insects  die.  Dragonfly  pairs  are 
often  seen  flying  in  tandem,  the  male 
above,  clutching  the  female  behind 
the  head.  The  two  drop  to  the  water, 
or  the  male  releases  the  female,  while 
she  dips  the  tip  of  her  abdomen  below 
the  surface,  releasing  eggs  which  fall 
to  the  bottom  to  become,  in  time,  new 
mud  bugs. 

The  damselflies  and  some 
dragonflies  provide  more  protection 
for  their  next  generation  and  have  an 
ovipositor,  with  which  they  can  slit 
open  a submerged  or  waterside  plant 
stem  or  pierce  the  bottom  mud,  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  A few  damselflies 
actually  crawl  underwater  to  do  this, 
at  which  time  they  are  an  easy  mark . 
for  hungry  fish. 

Vulnerable  to  fish  while  laying  eggs 
and  as  helpless  new  emergers,  it  was 
perhaps  inevitable  that  these  insects 
would  be  imitated  as  artificial  flies, 
featuring  splayed  wings  and  extended 
bodies.  Although  I haven’t  used  any, 
this  sounds  like  an  interesting  pattern 
to  try  along  the  lake  edges  for  bass. 
Conversely,  1 once  had  a big  dragonfly 
grab  a dry  fly  (meant  for  trout!)  as  it 
dangled  from  my  rod  tip!  After  a bite 
or  two  of  the  metal  and  feathers  he  let 
it  go  ...  I guess  not  even  a dragonfly 
was  fierce  enough  to  manage  that. 
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MEALS 
from  the 

CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 


^Lvailable  pots  and  pans  are  said  to 
influence  the  type  of  cooking  more 
than  the  number  of  cookbooks  on  the 
shelf  in  today’s  kitchen.  Most  modern 
housewives  generally  have  an  assort- 
ment of  both,  some  handed  from 
mother  to  daughter,  others  acquired  as 
new  ones  arrive  on  the  market. 

I’ve  often  wondered  how  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  managed  to  do  most 
of  their  cooking  in  a wok,  cutting  and 
slivering  vegetables  and  meats  to  be 
cooked  in  a minimum  amount  of  liquid 
or  oil  over  a small  but  intense  heat 
source.  They  varied  the  ingredients 
and  condiments  but  never  the  pan. 


Wok  cooking  originated  with  the 
Chinese  cone-shaped  shield  soldiers 
used  to  cook  their  evening  meals. 
Necessity  has  been  the  mother  of 
invention  for  centuries. 

The  soldier’s  ingenuity  is  compara- 
ble to  the  camper  using  an  empty 
baked  beans  can  as  a substitute  for  the 
forgotten  coffee  pot.  A tin  can  makes  a 
passable  coffee  pot  — but  have  you 
ever  tried  making  pancakes  in  a tin 
can? 

Like  most  housewives,  I look  for 
cookware  that  can  be  used  in  more 
ways  than  one.  You  can  imagine  my 
delight  when  1 discovered  an  all- 
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purpose  cast  aluminum  camper’s  cook- 
pot  that  could  be  used  on  the  kitchen 
stove  or  over  the  indoor  fireplace  as 
well  as  the  campfire. 

This  generous  10x18  inch  rectan- 
gular pan  with  a lid  that  also  doubles 
as  a griddle  for  morning  pancakes  or 
whatever  is  the  only  cookpot  I carry  in 
my  van  on  our  camping  trips.  The 
three-inch  depth  makes  it  possible  to 
cook  stews,  chicken  or  whatever  to 
feed  two  or  eight  hungry  campers. 

Last  October,  when  the  leaves  were 
at  the  peak  of  autumn  glory,  Charley 
and  I took  off  for  northern  Pennsylva- 
nia to  relax  and  get  in  a bit  of  fishing 
before  winter  activities  occupied  most 
of  our  time. 

We  located  an  excellent  campsite 
with  enough  space  to  park  my  van  and 
|an  area  to  build  a campfire  large 
[enough  to  cook  the  evening  meal. 

While  Charley  prepared  the  fire  pit, 
I coated  the  outside  surface  of  my 
all-purpose  Alumaware  cook  pot  with 
liquid  detergent.  This  makes  the  after 
dinner  cleanup  easy.  As  the  coals  built 
up,  he  supported  the  cooker  on  two 
rocks,  added  three  slices  slab  bacon, 
chopped  fine.  While  the  bacon  bits 
|Slowly  fried,  I prepared  the  following: 

1  large  onion,  sliced 
1 clove  garlic,  minced 

1 bay  leaf 
'/» tsp  thyme 

2 cans  condensed  tomato  soup 
diluted  with 

2 cans  of  water 
| juice  of  '/2  lemon 

dash  or  two  of  Tabasco  sauce 
The  onion  and  garlic  were  then 
sauted  in  the  bacon  drippings  until  the 
onion  was  tender.  The  bay  leaf,  thyme, 
diluted  soup  and  lemon  juice  and 
Tabasco  were  added  and  heated. 
When  the  sauce  was  almost  boiling,  I 
added  firm-fleshed  fish  filets,  placed 
the  lid  on  the  cooker  and  let  the  fish 
cook  until  it  flaked  when  fork  tested. 
This  will  take  about  5 to  8 minutes 
depending  on  thickness  of  filets. 
Whole  cleaned  fish  may  be  substituted 
for  the  filets. 

When  the  fish  was  cooked  through, 
I removed  the  filets  and  placed  them 
on  the  griddle  lid  to  remain  hot  while 
the  sauce  continued  to  cook  and  thick- 
en. 

.Charley  was  out  early  the  next 
morning  and  managed  to  catch  several 
'panfish  for  breakfast.  We  were  anx- 
ious to  move  on  to  another  camping 
area  so  we  decided  to  use  the  two- 


burner  propane  gas  stove  to  make  the 
panfish  on  the  griddle  with  bacon  and 
home  fries. 

There  are  those  days  when  the  fish 
are  not  biting  and,  in  anticipation,  I 
always  pack  the  cooler  with  frozen  fish 
and  meat  from  the  home  freezer  plus 
enough  fresh  or  frozen  vegetables  from 
our  garden.  This  makes  certain  1 do 
not  need  to  do  any  shopping  along  the 
way. 

We  ambled  along  to  the  next  camp- 
ing area  — doing  more  sightseeing 
than  we  had  originally  planned  on  so. 
when  we  arrived,  Charley  set  up  the 
propane  stove  and  I readied  the  meat 
and  vegetables  for  the  evening  meal. 

There  was  no  need  to  coat  the 
outside  of  the  pan  with  liquid  deter- 
gent as  I had  done  the  previous 
evening.  Propane  gas  doesn’t  carbon 
the  pots  like  an  open  fire  does. 

1 removed  a small  amount  of  fat 
from  the  short  ribs  and  Charley  gently 
fried  it  out  to  obtain  enough  fat  for 
browning  the  meat.  After  he  browned 
the  meat  on  all  sides,  he  placed  the  lid 
on  the  pan  and  let  the  meat  cook  for 
about  a half  hour  before  adding 
carrots,  celery  and  onions  to  the  pan 
juices  to  continue  cooking. 

We  decided  to  remain  at  this  camp- 
site for  another  day.  The  fish  were 
biting  in  the  nearby  lake  and  Charley 
could  not  resist.  We  cooked  that  day’s 
catch  for  our  evening  meal  over  an 
open  fire,  adding  the  following  to 
make  a scrumptious  meal. 

2 baking  potatoes 

4 ears  of  corn 

2 bouillon  cubes 

3 cups  water 

butter 

1 can  cheddar  cheese  soup 

To  make,  potatoes  are  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  coals  to  bake.  Three  cups 
of  water  are  poured  into  the  cooker  to 
heat  and  dissolve  2 chicken  bouillon 
cubes.  As  the  water  starts  to  steam, 
place  4 ears  of  corn  in  the  cooker  (2  at 
each  end)  and  spread  a dab  or  two  of 
butter  over  each.  Cover  pan  and  cook. 
When  corn  is  almost  done,  place  fish 
in  the  middle  of  the  pan,  leaving  corn 
at  either  end  and  replace  lid.  Cook  fish 
in  steaming  broth  until  it  flakes  easily 
when  fork  tested.  Turn  the  lid  over  to 
the  griddle  side  and  gently  lift  fish  and 
corn  onto  it  to  remain  hot  while  adding 
undiluted  cheddar  cheese  soup  to  the 
broth.  When  bubbly  hot,  it  is  ready  to 
serve.  Retrieve  the  baked  potatoes  and 
serve  with  the  corn  and  fish.  Spoon  the 


hot  sauce  over  the  fish  when  serving. 

During  our  early  camping  days  we 
did  our  outdoor  cooking  in  a cast  iron 
fry  pan  borrowed  from  my  kitchen  or  a 
battered  cook  kit  left  over  from  our 
scouting  days.  We  were  always  grate- 
ful for  our  scout  training.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  we  learned  to 
select  a green  stick  for  cooking  hot 
dogs,  and  to  make  a reflector  oven  to 
bake  biscuits  from  pancake  mix  or  a 
pie  using  berries  we  found  in  the  wild. 

If  you  would  like  to  eliminate  the 
pots  and  pans,  try  baking  fish  in  the 
hot  embers.  You’ll  need:  any  pan-sized 
fresh  water  fish,  grape  leaves,  and  salt 
and  pepper.  Clean  fish  but  leave  the 
heads  and  tails  on.  Soak  grape  leaves 
in  water  — do  not  shake  water  off. 
Wrap  fish  in  wet  leaves  and  bury  each 
fish  separately  in  the  hot  embers.  Let 
fish  steam  for  15  to  30  minutes.  Time 
will  depend  on  size  of  fish.  If  you  have 
difficulty  finding  wild  grape  leaves,  try 
green  corn  husks. 

Fish  also  may  be  wrapped  in  heavy 
duty  aluminum  foil  (shiny  side  out) 
and  baked  in  a similar  fashion,  using 
the  following: 
heavy  duty  foil 
small  fish  or  filets 
tomatoes,  sliced  thin 
onion,  sliced  thin 
green  pepper,  sliced  thin 
salt  and  pepper 
basil 

garlic  salt  (optional) 
butter 

Cut  a square  of  foil  4 inches  longer 
than  cleaned  fish.  Lay  several  slices 
tomato,  onion  and  green  pepper  on 
dull  side  of  foil.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt,  pepper,  basil  and  garlic  salt,  and 
add  a dab  of  butter. 

Pull  up  foil  from  both  sides  of  fish 
and  fold  over  several  times  to  seal. 
Fold  ends  up  and  over  to  close.  Place 
fish  on  grate  over  hot  coals  or  in  hot 
embers  and  cover  with  more  hot 
embers.  Let  fish  steam  10  to  15 
minutes  depending  on  thickness  of 
fish. 

Backpackers  necessarily  have  to 
travel  light.  For  them,  the  green  stick 
method  of  cooking  is  ideal.  Take  a 
whole  fish,  cleaned  but  with  head  and 
tail  on,  sliced  bacon,  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Sprinkle  cavity  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Wrap  fish  with  bacon  and 
skewer  with  thin  green  branch.  Run 
long  green  stick  through  fish  from 
head  to  tail.  Hold  over  embers  until 
fish  is  cooked. 
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A mixed  stringer  of  smallmouth  bass  and  redbreast  sunfish  trail  the  author. 


I 


t was  not  exactly  an  ideal  time  to  be 
fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  but  I 
planned  to  try  anyway,  regardless  of 
the  weather.  After  parking  my  truck 
by  the  bridge  I walked  upstream  to  a 
spot  where  the  creek  had  cut  a deep 
hole  beneath  a pile  of  logs  that  jutted 
out  into  the  current.  When  I was  in 
position,  I flipped  the  tiny  lure  out  into 
the  current  and  began  my  retrieve.  My 
first  dozen  or  so  casts  brought  no 
strikes  but  I knew  this  was  a good  hole 
so  I continued  to  cast  and  retrieve.  My 
persistence  finally  paid  off  when  a 
smallmouth  bass  darted  out  from 
under  the  logs  and  struck  the  lure. 
Applying  as  much  pressure  as  I dared, 
I forced  the  bass  away  from  the  logs 
and  out  into  more  open  water.  He 
continually  tried  to  get  back  to  the 
safety  of  the  logs  but  I was  able  to  turn 
him  each  time.  A few  minutes  later, 
after  several  strong  runs  up  and  down 
the  creek,  I lifted  a chunky,  15-inch 
smallmouth  bass  out  of  the  water. 

Even  when  the  bass  was  safely  out 
on  the  bank,  I found  it  hard  to  believe 
a fish  this  size  had  come  from  such  a 
small  creek.  I was  used  to  catching 
bass  in  the  9-  to  11 -inch  class.  This 
was,  by  far,  the  largest  1 had  caught 
all  summer  and  totally  unexpected. 

I completed  this  particular  morn- 
ing’s fishing  by  catching  two  more 
smallmouth  bass,  two  rock  bass,  and 
seven  sunfish.  Not  bad  for  a trip  that 
lasted  less  than  two  hours  and  took  me 
no  further  away  from  home  than  three 
miles. 

I was  fishing  a small  Lancaster 
County  stream  known  as  Hammer 
Creek.  It  has  its  beginning  in  Lebanon 
County,  near  Schaefferstown,  then 
flows  southward  into  Lancaster 
County  where  it  empties  into  Cocalico 
Creek,  near  Millway.  The  creek  is 
dammed,  just  east  of  State  Route  501, 
to  create  Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  a 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  lake. 

This  is  a relatively  small  stream.  In 
places  it  approaches  50  feet  in  width, 
but  the  average  is  probably  30  feet  or 
less.  The  depth  varies  from  a few 
inches  to  a maximum  of  about  five 
feet,  with  the  majority  of  the  creek 
running  one  or  two  feet  deep.  It’s  an 
ideal  stream  to  wade. 

Good  fish  habitat  is  found  along 
undercut  banks,  beneath  streamside 
trees,  under  the  many  bridges  that 
span  the  creek,  and  where  logs  and 
other  debris  have  fallen  into  the  water. 
Some  sections  of  stream  bank  have 
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Fishing  Hammer  Creek  by  Frank  Lucas 


The  author  lands  a small  bass.  The  creek  is  shallow  and  on  a hot  day  wading  is  almost  as  much  fun  as  fishing. 

i 


been  stabilized  with  large  stones  that 
were  trucked  in.  These  areas  are 
usually  loaded  with  sunfish. 

Hammer  Creek  is  very  fertile,  with 
crayfish,  minnows,  and  other  aquatic 
life  present  in  great  abundance.  The 
creek  has  a large  natural  population  of 
‘smallmouth  bass,  rock  bass,  and 
redbreast  sunfish.  Largemouth  bass 
and  crappies  that  escape  from  Speed- 
well Forge  Lake  are  also  found  here. 
The  stream  is  stocked  each  year  with 
trout.  The  suspense  of  not  knowing 
, what  you  might  catch  next  adds  a lot 
to  the  pleasure  of  fishing. 

I fish  Hammer  Creek  from  Speed- 
well Forge  Lake  downstream  to  where 
it  empties  into  Cocalico  Creek,  a 
distance  of  approximately  seven  and 
one-half  miles.  The  creek  in  this  area 
flows  lazily  through  a pastoral  setting 
of  woods  and  meadows.  Finding  a 
place  to  fish  is  no  problem  as  this 
stretch  of  stream,  for  the  most  part,  is 
unposted  and  crossed  by  numerous 
roads,  providing  easy  access.  The 
stream  is  relatively  deserted  during  the 
summer  months  as  most  fishermen 
abandon  it  for  other  more  popular 


fishing  spots. 

When  I fish  the  creek  I am 
primarily  after  smallmouth  bass  but  I 
enjoy  catching  sunfish  and  rock  bass 
as  well,  so  I use  tiny  artificial  lures  and 
spinners.  If  I believe  a lure  is  too  large 
for  the  sunfish  to  handle  I don’t  use  it. 
My  most  productive  lures  have  been 
jig  and  spinner  combinations,  small 
“Lazy  Ikes,”  Rebel's  “teeny  R”  and 
“trout  minnow,”  and  a small  diving 
lure  I make  myself,  especially  for  this 
stream. 

These  small  lures  are  deadly  on 
smallmouths  and  I take  large  numbers 
of  sunfish  and  rock  bass  with  them 
also.  Light  spinning  tackle  is  needed  to 
fish  these  tiny  lures  and  it  doesn’t 
overpower  the  fish.  Fly  fishing  tackle 
could  also  be  used  very  effectively. 

My  fishing  is  confined  to  the  larger 
holes  and  I usually  begin  fishing  from 
the  downstream  end,  casting  upstream 
into  the  hole.  Some  nice  smallmouth 
bass  are  taken  from  the  shallow  water 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  hole.  I continue 
to  cast  into  the  deeper  water  while  I 
slowly  work  my  way  around  to  the 
head  of  the  pool,  trying  not  to  kick  up 


any  mud  or  debris  that  might  be 
washed  down  into  the  hole.  I don’t 
cross  the  creek  above  a hole  but  walk 
back  downstream  to  cross.  My  final 
casts  are  usually  made  from  above  the 
hole  and  the  lure  is  retrieved  against 
the  current  and  as  close  to  the  stream- 
side  cover  as  possible. 

It  usually  takes  me  half  an  hour  or 
so  to  fish  a hole  thoroughly  and  before 
I am  through  I will  have  used  four  or 
five  different  lures.  This  persistence 
often  pays  off  with  a nice  bass  or 
sunfish  just  when  I’m  ready  to  give 
up. 

Most  Pennsylvania  anglers  travel 
long  distances  to  fish  for  bass  or  other 
species,  overlooking  fishing  opportuni- 
ties in  their  own  neighborhood.  Every 
county  in  the  commonwealth  has 
numerous  streams  that  are  overlooked 
and  go  unfished  year  after  year. 

I really  don’t  mind  that  Lancaster 
County  sportsmen  go  elsewhere  as  I 
have  Hammer  Creek  all  to  myself.  The 
bass  aren’t  large,  but  they  are 
certainly  willing.  Try  a small  neigh- 
borhood creek  sometime  — you  may 
be  in  for  a pleasant  surprise. 
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For  “heavy”  action , try  these  lightweights  on  light  tackle! 


POP  THE  TOP  by  Bob  Holmes 


X he  lure  settled  on  the  still  water 
with  a soft  plop,  was  twitched  once, 
then  disappeared  in  a swirl.  Bulldog- 
ing  his  way  toward  the  protection  of  a 
brush  pile,  the  fish  put  an  arc  in  the 
flyrod.  When  the  pressure  became  too 
great,  he  changed  direction  and  dove 
for  a submerged  stump.  Grudgingly, 
he  gave  ground. 

When  you  finally  lift  a gold- 
breasted,  fat  nine-incher  like  this 
scrappy  bluegill  from  the  water,  you 
can’t  help  but  admire  his  beauty  and 
fighting  spirit.  He'd  given  his  all  in  a 
losing  battle,  and  the  temptation  is 
great  to  release  him.  Instead,  he  was 
placed  with  a mixed  bag  of  males  and 
females  of  his  kind  that  trailed  in  the 
water. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  anglers 
don’t  consider  sunfish  worthy  oppo- 
nents. It’s  almost  as  if  they’re  reserved 
for  the  kids.  Because  bluegills  aren’t 
kept,  too  often  you  get  stunted  fish  in 
an  overcrowded  lake,  which  makes 
fishing  less  than  it  should  be. 

When  you  see  how  most  sunnies  are 
caught,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why 
more  people  don’t  hold  high  regard  for 
their  fighting  ability,  and  why  the  fish 
aren’t  taken  home  to  eat.  On  just 
about  any  lake,  you’ll  see  fishermen 
floating  bobbers  as  big  as  baseballs.  If 
their  hooks  are  too  large,  the  tiny- 
mouthed  fish  will  pick  bait  off  and 
never  be  hooked.  Chances  are  good 
that  their  line  is  in  the  15-pound  cate- 
gory, and  their  rods  are,  as  they  say  in 
bass  circles,  “.  . .stiff  enough  to  cross 
their  eyes  when  you  set  the  hook.” 


Against  those  odds,  what  chance  does 
a six-ounce  fish  have  to  show  his 
stuff? 

The  real  fun  in  catching  just  about 
any  panfish  comes  when  you  scale 
down  your  equipment  and  expecta- 
tions and  set  out  to  enjoy  a few  hours 
of  fast  action.  The  equalizer  is  a light 
flyrod. 

One  day  last  spring,  while  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  water  at  a favorite 
fishing  hole,  I took  nearly  one  fish  per 
cast.  In  a matter  of  minutes  20  sunnies 
were  in  the  fish  bag  — all  between  six 
and  seven  and  a half  inches  long.  No 
giants,  but  all  full  of  fight.  It  was  a 
familiar  experience,  one  that  I now 
share  with  my  nine-year-old  son  who 
has  the  time  of  his  life. 

Out  on  the  lake,  fishermen  in  boats 
were  sunning  themselves  and  unpro- 
ductively  soaking  worms  in  deep 
water.  You  could  hear  their  com- 
plaints across  the  mirrorlike  surface. 
Knowing  what  to  look  for  and  using 
the  right  gear  made  the  difference. 

Spawning  periods,  like  this  one,  are 
particularly  hot  times  for  the  sassy 
battlers.  Once  the  water  hits  67 
degrees,  and  the  weather  settles  down, 
the  bluegills  head  for  the  shallows 
intent  on  an  amorous  association. 

The  males  come  in  first  to  fan 
circular  nests  in  the  sandy,  or  light 
gravel  bottoms.  In  clear  water,  you’ll 
see  the  two-foot  circles,  and  the  hover- 
ing defenders  of  the  home.  When  the 
water’s  cloudy,  you’ll  have  to  look  for 
swirls  on  the  surface.  You  might  even 
send  the  fish  hightailing  it  with  a 


splash  as  you  approach  the  water’s 
edge.  But,  if  you’re  quiet,  they’ll  soon 
be  back. 

Under  these  conditions,  it’s  hard  to 
fish  too  shallow.  The  bluegills  will 
make  their  nests  in  six  inches  of  water 
if  the  bottom’s  right.  The  darker,  more 
purplish  the  male  bluegill  is,  the  longer 
he’s  been  around,  so  you'll  have  a good 
indication  that  some  really  big  ones 
are  moving  in.  The  greenish,  paler 
females,  who’ll  generally  run  larger 
than  the  males,  come  in  later  to  lay  the 
eggs. 

No  matter  when  you  hit  the  spawn, 
you’ll  have  hot  action  that  can  put  a 
50-fish  limit  on  the  stringer  in  a hurry. 
If  you  aren’t  hitting  them,  or  are 
getting  only  sporadic  action,  you 
might  be  fishing  too  far  from  the  beds. 

A couple  of  years  back  on  a quiet 
Lancaster  County  lake,  shortly  before 
the  bass  season  opened,  bank  fisher- 
men were  heaving  their  baits  a healthy 
casting  distance  from  shore.  A friend 
and  I shared  a canoe  over  deeper 
water.  Nobody  was  catching  anything. 

Finally,  we  paddled  across  to  a flat 
sandy  shoreline.  We  moved  in  close, 
only  20  feet  from  the  trees  that  edged 
the  lake,  and  in  water  no  more  than 
two  feet  deep.  Action  was  immediate. 
For  nearly  two  hours  we  fought  argu- 
mentative bluegills,  all  eight  to  10 
inches  long.  With  arms  sore  from 
casting,  and  wet  fingers  shriveled  from 
constantly  adding  fish  to  separate 
stringers,  we  quit.  When  we  both 
decided  to  lift  our  stringers  into  the 
canoe  from  the  same  side  at  the  same 
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time,  our  combined  catch  of  70  blue- 
gills  nearly  tipped  the  craft  over. 

Not  every  shoreline  will  hold  bed- 
ding bluegills.  If  the  bottom’s  soft, 
forget  it.  But  shorelines  with  firm, 
clean  bottoms  will  attract  the  fish  like 
a magnet  attracts  fish  hooks.  Even 
heavy  gravel  will  draw  them  if  that’s 
the  best  bottom  available. 

There  are  a lot  of  ways  to  take 
bluegills  when  they’re  spawning,  even 
with  those  baseball-sized  bobbers  and 
heavy  lines.  But  a light  flyrod  and 
popping  bugs  is  one  hundred  percent 
fun,  and  actually  the  most  productive. 

Consider  these  advantages:  You’re 
meeting  the  fish  on  his  terms,  or  at 
least  giving  him  a chance  to  fight.  It’s 
more  sport  when  you  can’t  horse  him 
in.  It’s  always  a thrill  when  you  see  the 
fish  take  the  lure  on  top,  and  this  first 
cousin  of  the  bass  attacks  as  vigorously 
as  his  larger  counterpart  when  your 
gear  matches  his  size.  With  few  excep- 
tions, you’ll  hook  the  fish  in  the  mouth. 
They  won’t  swallow  the  bait  as  deeply 
as  they  would  with  a hooked  worm. 
They  will  gulp  your  popper  sometimes, 
however,  but  a pair  of  needle-nosed 
pliers  makes  the  disgorging  chore  easy. 
You  also  can  catch  more  fish  faster 
because  you  aren’t  rebaiting.  A messy 
bait  can,  or  box,  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

After  the  spawn,  action  slows  down 
as  spent  fish  head  for  deeper  water  to 
recover  their  strength.  They’ll  hang 
together,  with  fish  of  approximately 
the  same  size  making  up  a school. 
Look  for  them  along  and  under 
weedbeds,  or  around  brush  piles. 


stumps,  rocks,  even  floating  docks 
which  offer  both  protection  and  a food 
source. 

The  most  productive  times  of  the 
day  for  catching  bluegills  at  this  time 
also  are  the  most  peaceful.  Early 
morning,  or  dusk  will  spur  the  fish  to 
top  water  action.  Their  food  intake  is 
greatest  when  the  water  temperature 
is  between  70  and  75  degrees. 
Rubber-legged  popping  bugs  of  cork 
or  balsa  on  sizes  8,  10,  or  12  hooks 
work  great.  If  your  popper  is  on  a 
number  eight  hook,  and  you're  not 
connecting  on  hits,  work  the  size 
down. 

Colors  don’t  seem  to  make  a lot  of 
difference,  although  you’ll  probably 
develop  confidence  in  one  color  over 
others.  Standard  colors  that  work  are 
black,  brown,  white  and  yellow.  Some- 
times red,  or  oddball  colors  like  orange 
and  chartreuse  are  effective  when 
nothing  else  is. 

With  poppers  you’ll  catch  larger 
fish  generally  than  you  will  with  bait. 
The  little  guys  will  pick  a hook  clean 
with  worms  and  send  your  annoyance 
level  soaring.  They  don’t  seem  as  eager 
to  hit  a popper. 

When  things  get  slow  on  top,  your 
flyrod  still  provides  one  of  the  best 
means  for  taking  these  rainbow- 
colored  battlers.  Sunnies  take  sinking 
rubber  spiders  in  tan  or  white,  or  trout 
flies  such  as  nymphs,  black  gnats  and 
bivisibles.  They’ll  spit  them  out  pretty 
quick  though,  so  you’ve  got  to  watch 
your  line  for  that  telltale  twitch. 

No  matter  what  lure  you  choose, 


you  can  always  control  it  at  the  right 
speed  for  bluegills.  Sometimes  they’ll 
hit  hard  as  soon  as  your  popper  drops 
to  the  water.  Other  times  they’re  skit- 
tish and  have  to  be  coaxed.  On  those 
occasions,  let  the  rings  on  the  water 
made  by  your  bug  die  down,  then 
twitch  it  toward  you.  Usually  the  lure 
won’t  go  far  before  it’s  taken,  but 
sometimes  they’ll  follow  it  to  the  boat 
before  making  a grab  and  dive. 

Flyrods  also  come  in  handy  in  tight 
quarters,  such  as  tree  branches  pro- 
truding from  the  water.  Without 
touching  the  limbs,  you  can  reach  out 
and  dangle  the  lure  into  fish-holding 
pockets.  A lure  dimpling  the  water  is 
irresistible  to  bull  bluegills. 

Often  they’ll  hold  in  water  beneath 
hanging  branches,  waiting  for  insects 
to  slip.  Here  a smooth  sidearm  cast 
will  keep  the  flyline  and  lure  parallel 
to  the  water  so  you  can  drop  your 
popper  in  the  shade  beneath  the 
branches.  Hits  are  usually  quick,  so  be 
ready. 

All  you  really  need  to  enjoy  this  big 
league  sport  with  these  diminutive 
fighters  is  a six-to  seven-foot  flyrod 
weighing  about  three  ounces;  a num- 
ber six  floating  line  (good,  but  not  too 
expensive);  a level  wind  reel;  some 
two-to  four-pound-test,  seven-foot 
leaders;  and  a dozen  poppers  and  flies 
mentioned  earlier. 

Add  needle-nosed  pliers  to  help 
unhook  fish,  a good  stringer,  or  if  you 
prefer,  a nylon  or  cotton  string  fish 
bag,  and  you’re  ready. 

Pennsylvania  anglers  are  particu- 
larly blessed  with  hundreds  of  fertile 
farm  ponds  and  lakes  that  nurture  big 
bluegills.  Farmers  usually  will  let  you 
fish  their  ponds  if  you  ask  courteously. 

So  on  those  days  when  the  other  fish 
ignore  you,  and  the  bass  get  lockjaw, 
grab  your  flyrod  and  head  for  an 
isolated  pond,  or  deserted  spot  on  the 
lake.  The  bluegills  will  be  waiting. 

After  you’ve  caught  all  you  can 
handle,  or  simply  have  tired  out  from 
landing  one  fish  after  another,  take  the 
catch  back  home.  Filet  them  out, 
getting  rid  of  the  bones  and  skin,  and 
soak  the  meat  in  buttermilk  for  a few 
minutes.  Then,  roll  the  fish  in  crushed 
cracker  crumbs  and  deep  fry  them  for 
two  minutes,  no  more. 

Now’s  the  time  to  sit  back,  relax  a 
bit,  and  enjoy  a well-deserved  meal. 
It’s  a fitting  end  to  a day  on  the  water, 
and  a tribute  to  the  game  little  fish 
that  made  your  day. 


Big  bluegills  like  this  can  be  great  sport  on  either  fly  rod  or  spin  tackle. 
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Despised  for  their  ugliness  . . . 
feared  because  of  those  powerful  jaws  . . . 
or  relished  by  those  who  enjoy  tasty  snapper  soup  . . . 
there  seems  to  be  no  middle  ground  for  these  creatures! 


“Che,”  a Snapping  Turtle 
(Chelydra  serpentina) 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


V^he,”  a snapping  or  “moss  back” 
turtle,  lay  in  the  muddy  water  near  the 
margin  of  the  old  Mandho  Swamp. 
Her  black  upper  shell  or  carapace  was 
out  of  sight  but  the  green  algae  that 
grew  there  waved  slowly  in  the  wind- 
made  ripples.  Only  her  eyes  and  the  tip 
of  her  nose  were  out  of  the  water;  her 
long,  snaky  neck  was  back  in  the  shell. 
Only  when  she  was  very  active  was  it 


necessary  for  Che  to  come  to  the 
surface  to  breathe.  During  the  long 
months  of  hibernation,  when  she 
would  find  a deep  hole  in  the  swamp, 
the  leathery  skin  that  connected  her 
dorsal  and  ventral  plates,  along  with 
various  mucous  membranes,  acted 
much  as  do  the  gills  of  fish  by 
exchanging  oxygen  and  carbon  diox- 
ide. 


Yesterday,  she  had  been  here  all 
through  the  afternoon.  It  fairly  made 
her  drool  to  dwell  on  it.  She  had 
allowed  a score  of  fidgety  spotted 
sandpipers  to  teeter  all  about  her, 
actually  searching  for  snails  and 
leeches  amid  the  “moss”  that  was 
attached  to  her  carapace. 

The  long-legged  little  birds  realized 
too  late  that  Che  was  beneath  when 
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the  great  mouth  suddenly  opened,  the 
long  neck  streaked  out,  and  twice  the 
plumpest  of  the  pipers  was  caught  by 
the  leg.  Each  time  the  big  turtle  turned 
and  waded  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
water  until  the  bird  stopped  calling. 
The  bird  was  no  longer  struggling 
when  there  on  the  bottom  Che  stopped 
to  tear  it  to  pieces  small  enough  to  pass 
down  her  hungry  throat. 

Like  all  turtles,  Che  has  no  teeth, 
but  the  sharp  and  firm  rim  about  her 
mouth  was  almost  as  effective  as  any 
teeth  could  be.  In  fact,  fossils  show 
that  turtles  have  been  without  teeth 
for  150  million  years.  Still  earlier 
ancestors,  Triassic  turtles,  seem  to 
have  had  teeth  anchored  not  in  the 
jaws  but  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

, . .swamp  menu.  . . 

So  today,  Che  had  returned  to  lie 
in  wait,  but  the  birds  had  evidently 
learned  a lesson.  Not  one  returned. 
She  caught  and  ate  some  minnows. 
Actually,  the  menu  offered  by  a 
swamp  to  the  omnivorous  turtle  is 
almost  endless.  Along  with  succulent 
roots  and  bulbs,  leeches  and  other 
worms,  water  insects,  slugs  and  snails, 
crayfish,  fish  — when  she  could  catch 
them,  amphibians,  and  small  mam- 
mals were  available  for  Che.  But  a 
sandpiper  was  quite  super! 

She  watched  some  of  her  lesser  rela- 
tives, the  painted  turtles,  climb  from 
the  water  on  to  an  old  log  to  sun 
themselves.  . .always  with  one  eye  in 
Che’s  direction.  The  painted  ones 
didn’t  enjoy  Old  Sol  for  the  vitamin  D 
it  might  foster;  rather,  they  left  the 
water  to  rid  themselves  of  their  para- 
sites: the  black,  bloodsucking  leeches. 
These  pests  were  entirely  aquatic  and 
clung  to  the  skin  of  a turtle  wherever 
its  shell-like  carapace,  or  its  under- 
shell, the  plastron,  didn’t  protect  the 
animal.  The  bloodsuckers  had  to 
loosen  their  sucking  disks  and  slide 
back  into  the  water  to  escape  the 
drying  sun.  Of  course,  when  the  turtle 
returned  to  the  swamp,  the  leeches 
were  waiting  to  clamp  on  again. 

Che’s  smaller  plastron  and  carapace 
should  have  made  her  more  tempting 
to  the  leeches  for  there  was  more  skin, 
but  her  long,  flexible  neck  made  it 
possible  for  her  mouth  to  visit  most  of 
her  body.  You  don't  see  snapping 
turtles  sunning  themselves.  They  can 
rid  themselves  of  these  tormentors 
without  the  sun’s  help. 


Che  had  just  had  an  unusual  fort- 
night which,  of  course,  was  quite 
beyond  her  interpretation.  For  two 
weeks  she  had  been  provided  with  all 
the  food  she  could  eat  without  any 
effort  to  get  it. 

. . .a  farm  visit.  . . 

A farmer,  wading  through  the 
swamp  while  attempting  to  spear  a 
carp  for  smoking,  stepped  upon  and 
slid  off  Che’s  slippery  back.  When  he 
was  upright  again,  he  investigated,  for 
there  were  no  stones,  slippery  or  other- 
wise in  the  Mandho  Swamp.  He  was 
delighted  at  finding  a 30-pound  “mos- 
syback”  and  he  towed  her  to  shore  by 
her  long  tail.  The  horizontal  ridges  on 
the  tail  make  it  a fine  handle. 

Che  had  been  completely  passive  in 
the  water;  but,  once  on  land  she 
asserted  herself  aggressively.  She  was 
furious  at  being  manhandled!  She 
lashed  out  at  her  captor,  hissing  and 
snapping.  The  farmer  insulted  her 
further  by  tapping  her  mouth  with  the 
shaft  of  his  spear  which  she  gripped 
tenaciously  with  her  powerful  though 
toothless  jaws.  Then  he  lifted  the  spear 
and  Che  over  his  shoulder.  The  snap- 
per dangled  behind  him  and  they 
started  for  the  farmstead. 

Twice,  on  the  quarter-mile  journey, 
the  bar  slipped  from  between  her  jaws, 
but  the  same  insulting  trick  caused  her 
angrily  to  again  grab  hold  and  support 
her  weight. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  barnyard, 
the  man  lowered  the  turtle  into  a swill 
barrel  outside  the  pigpen.  The  barrel 
was  a general  receptacle  for  any  of 
several  kinds  of  grain  plus  the  abun- 
dant offal  from  the  kitchen:  meat 
scraps,  sour  milk,  potato  peelings, 
outer  cabbage  leaves,  etc.,  and  this, 
plus  plenty  of  well  water  became  the 
food  offered  to  hogs. 

So  for  a while  Che  lived  the  life  of 
Riley!  The  quarters  were  confining  for 
a turtle  of  her  size,  but  she  didn’t  mind 
living  in  her  food.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  opportunity  came  — and  none  too 
soon,  for  Che  was  to  have  been  made 
into  turtle  soup  and  stew  the  next  day 
— she  escaped.  The  farmer's  boy  had 
added  a bushel  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
mixture  and  had  filled  the  barrel 
almost  to  the  top.  When  a torrential 
rain  caused  the  container  to  overflow 
during  the  night,  Che  pulled  herself 
up,  slid  over  the  rim,  and  headed  back 
to  the  swamp  and  freedom! 


It  was  turtle  mating  time  again  in 
the  swamp.  Among  turtles,  like  among 
birds  of  prey,  males  are  usually 
smaller  than  their  mates.  Che  and  the 
mossyback  who  would  become  her 
partner  had  occupied  the  same  general 
area  of  the  swamp  for  months,  but 
only  at  this  time  of  the  year  would  they 
appear  to  be  aware  of  each  other. 
Now,  one  would  note  a certain  gallan- 
try about  the  smaller  turtle.  He  took  to 
swimming  in  graceful  rings  about  her. 
Turtles,  the  very  embodiment  of 
awkwardness  on  land,  can  become 
amazingly  acrobatic  in  water.  He 
quite  bewildered  Che  as  he  dove, 
careened  about,  skimmed  overhead 
and  spun  about  below  her  without  stir- 
ring up  the  mud.  He  brought  her 
bulbs,  tender  parts  of  plants,  dragonfly 
naiads,  even  a baby  muskrat.  He 
found  Che  completely  omnivorous! 
One  and  all  the  things  he  offered 
vanished  down  her  throat.  So,  the 
courtship  that  would  have  been 
extremely  awkward  on  land  became 
almost  a ballet  in  water.  Soon, 
however,  each  would  go  about  the 
business  of  living  as  usual  and  they 
would  slip  back  into  the  old  ways  of 
ignoring  each  other.  He  would  never 
know  his  offspring,  should  they  meet: 
they  would  never  realize  he  was  their 
kin. 

. . .burial  precedes  hatching.  . . 

Follow-up  events  wouldn’t  be 
quite  as  casual  for  Che,  but  almost. 
One  day,  for  a day,  she  left  the  swamp. 
She  swam  around  the  gravel  point  that 
separated  the  swamp  from  the  lake, 
and  entered  the  fresher,  cooler  waters. 
After  a time,  she  turned  towards  the 
shore  and  slowly  climbed  up  the  beach 
and  plodded  on  and  up  towards  the 
dunes  in  the  background.  Here,  where 
the  winds  seemed  forever  blowing  and 
throwing  sand  in  her  face,  where  the 
thin  vegetation  was  the  very  opposite 
of  the  lush  vegetation  of  the  swamp, 
she  dug  a deep  pit.  She  used  only  her 
hind  legs  for  the  excavation.  . .now 
one,  then  the  other.  She  never  once 
looked  backward  to  consider  what 
progress  was  made. 

Then,  without  altering  her  position 
to  any  extent,  she  began  laying  eggs, 
one  at  a time.  They  were  not  like 
brittle  bird  eggs  that  have  often  highly 
colored  shells  with  dabs  or  spots  of 
contrasting  colors.  These  eggs  were 
almost  round,  a dull  white,  wfith 
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leathery  shells;  they  could  take  consid- 
erable stress  without  breaking. 

Again  she  used  only  her  hind  legs  in 
guiding  the  eggs  to  their  places  in  the 
hole.  Now  one  leg  and  then  the  other 
was  used  to  place  the  egg  and  cover  it 
with  sand.  When  the  final  egg  was  out 
of  sight  — there  were  20  in  all  — Che 
walked  about  smoothing  out  the 
surface.  She  dragged  in  some  twigs, 
leaves,  a stick,  arranged  a vine  as 
though  she  were  trying  to  make  the 
area  appear  that  not  a grain  of  sand 
had  been  disturbed.  Scientists  tell  us 
only  instinct  is  at  work  in  these 
efforts. 

Then  Che  lumbered  slowly  down 
the  beach  and  swam  back  around  the 
point  to  the  swamp.  She  had  done  all 
Nature  expected  her  to  do. 

, . .turtle  gauntlet. . . 

In  two  months,  if  everything  went 
well  under  the  incubating  efforts  of  a 
warm  sun,  the  eggs  would  hatch  and 
20  tiny  turtles  the  size  of  quarters,  and 
with  soft  shells,  would  dig  their  way  up 
through  the  sand.  They  would  make 
their  way  down  the  dunes  to  the  beach, 
on  into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
finally  find  their  way  to  the  swamp.  Of 
course,  it’s  only  rarely  that  20  little 
turtles  would  accomplish  this.  Long 
before  they  had  a chance  to  hatch,  the 
entire  clutch  might  have  been  dug  up 
and  eaten  by  a fox,  raccoon,  skunk,  or 
even  by  man.  The  winds  might  have 
piled  a dune  over  them  and  they  would 
never  have  hatched.  The  winds  might 
have  uncovered  them  leaving  them 
exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  crows 
or  gulls.  On  the  trip  to  the  water, 
predators  galore  would  find  them 
enticing  morsels,  for  their  shells  were 
still  too  soft  to  be  a protection.  Even  in 
the  shelter  of  the  lake,  muskies,  hell- 
benders, snakes,  even  other  turtles 
would  gobble  them  down.  To  those 
that  ran  that  gauntlet  successfully  a 
tough  shell  would  develop  and  enclose 
an  animal  that  could  eat  almost 
anything,  endure  almost  anything,  and 
have  the  determination  of  outliving 
almost  any  other  animal. 

Through  the  eons,  while  Che’s  other 
relatives  like  the  dinosaurs  evolved  and 
died  out,  the  Order  of  Turtles,  with 
comparatively  few  changes,  has  gone 
on  and  on.  Their  longevity  is  probably 
due  to  that  shell  that  through  the  years 
has  quite  successfully  shut  out  the 
world  when  necessary. 
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Smallmouth  Bass  Fishing 

on  the  Upper  North  Branch 


Wade  it .. . 
troll  it. . . 
float  it .. . 
it's  relaxing, 
productive 
fishing! 


by  Tom  Hart 


XYubber  nightwalkers,”  re- 
sponded Ted  Grabowski  laconically  to 
my  query  on  what  bait  he’d  employed 
to  take  several  fair  catches  of  bass 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  recently. 

He  must  have  sensed  my  surprise  at 
his  answer  for  he’s  always  had  great 
faith  in  the  value  of  hellgrammites  as 
smallmouth  bait  in  the  river  and  used 
them  at  every  opportunity.  “They’re 
scarce,”  he  said,  in  explaining  his 
substitution  of  the  plastic  imitations. 

“Nothing  spectacular,”  was  his 
answer  to  my  next  question  about  the 
size  of  the  bass,  confiding  they’d 
ranged  from  10  to  12  inches  in  length. 

I’d  called  Ted  to  inquire  about 
conditions  on  the  river  which  I hadn’t 
yet  fished  that  year,  lingering  a little 
longer  on  the  trout  streams  than  usual. 
Then,  too,  I’d  been  spending  some 
time  fishing  with  Joe  Stone  at  his 
place  at  Mountain  Lake  for  bass  and 
pickerel  with  a woeful  lack  of  luck. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  lure  Joe  away 
from  his  summer  haven,  I decided  to 
have  a go  at  the  river  myself  but  not 
without  a preliminary  check  on  condi- 


tions. 

Hence  my  call  to  Ted,  surmising 
he’d  be  a reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  river  fishing,  and  I 
wasn’t  disappointed.  He  modestly 
acknowledged  his  recent  successes 
with  river  smallmouths  and  how  he'd 
achieved  them.  It  was  then  he  revealed 
he’d  had  to  alter  his  fishing  tactics 
because  of  the  unusual  scarcity  of  hell- 
grammites, or  “clippers”  as  they  are 
more  familiarly  known  on  the  upper 
Susquehanna. 

Anyone  who  has  done  much  fishing 
in  the  river  between  Harding  and  the 
New  York  State  line  knows  that  hell- 
grammites and  stone  catfish  are  the 
premier  baits  in  the  75-mile  stretch  of 
smallmouth  water. 

I’ve  never  been  able  to  master  the 
technique  of  catching  “catties.” 
There’s  something  forbidding  about 
tilting  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
sliding  your  hand  underneath  and 
pinning  your  quarry  to  the  rock,  then 
extracting  him  with  your  hand  and 
dropping  the  critter  in  the  bucket. 
Vague  disquiet  over  what  else  might 


lurk  underneath,  as  well  as  great 
respect  for  the  “catty’s”  sharp,  sting- 
ing upper  fin,  discourages  my  foraging 
for  them,  although,  from  long  practice, 
while  fishing  I usually  can  hook  them 
through  the  lips  without  getting 
“stung.” 

Since  courage  is  not  an  essential  in 
catching  “clippers,”  1 ordinarily  pick 
up  enough  by  turning  over  stones 
along  the  bank  or  by  using  a screen 
below  dislodged  rocks  and  gravel  to 
trap  them  in  fast,  shallow  water.  I 
always  like  to  have  some  natural  bait 
on  hand  when  fishing  the  river  for, 
while  artificials  are  generally  effec- 
tive, it's  comforting  to  have  a tried  and 
true  means  to  fall  back  on  when  the 
bass  eschew  the  forgeries,  be  they  hair, 
feathers  or  hardware.  The  live  bait,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  a greater  appeal  to 
larger  bass. 

A case  in  point  occurred  back  a 
while  when  Ted  and  1 fished  the 
Susquehanna  at  the  foot  of  Browntown 
Mountain  in  Bradford  County,  a little 
farther  upriver  than  I usually  range.  A 
few  days  earlier,  Stan  Cooper,  the 
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Plymouth  fly  tier,  had  given  me  a 
half-dozen  salmon-type  flies  he’d 
made  up  for  river  bass  fishing.  A 
pattern  1 tied  on,  if  memory  serves, 
was  a Red  Ibis,  which  perpetrated 
sheer  murder  in  the  riffles.  I must  have 
caught  and  released  20  bass  that  day 
between  nine  and  1 1 inches  which 
couldn’t  resist  the  fly’s  appeal.  Ted, 
however,  caught  more  substantial,  if 
fewer,  bass  on  “catties”  and  “clippers” 
in  deeper  water. 

Ted  had  mentioned  in  our  recent 
phone  conversation  he’d  been  catching 
his  bass  at  Harding,  a few  miles  above 
Pittston  in  Luzerne  County.  I elected 
to  drive  a little  farther  on  Route  92  to 
the  village  of  Falls  in  Wyoming  Coun- 
ty. Arriving  there,  I parked  the  car 
underneath  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
Susquehanna,  and,  after  putting  the 
rod  together,  made  my  way  down  the 
steep  bank  to  the  water’s  edge. 

More  rain  had  apparently  fallen 
upriver  than  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
for  the  river  seemed  to  have  risen  an 
inch  or  so  overnight  and  was  discol- 
ored, dashing  any  lingering  hopes  of 
gathering  “clippers”  along  shore. 
We’d  had  a couple  of  light  showers  the 
day  before  and  I’d  tried  that  night  to 
catch  some  night  crawlers;  but,  appar- 
ently the  rain  wasn’t  heavy  enough  to 
lure  them  from  underground  for  none 
showed  up  in  the  rays  of  the  flashlight. 
On  my  way  out  in  the  morning, 
though,  I stopped  at  a service  station 
and  picked  up  a small  carton  of  crawl- 
ers. 

My  tackle,  as  I started  fishing, 
included  a seven  and  one-half  foot  fly 
rod  with  a closed  face  spinning  reel.  I 
like  the  extra  length  and  flexibility  of 
the  fly  rod  for  river  work  and  usually 
carry  two  reels:  the  spinning  reel,  as 
mentioned,  and  a single  action  fly  reel, 
the  latter  for  use  in  the  event  I want  to 
fish  flies  or  streamers. 

Tying  a small  barrel  swivel  to  the 
eight-pound  monofilament  line,  I at- 
tached a three-foot,  four-pound-test 
leader  to  the  swivel  and  a #2  hook  to 
the  leader  point.  Above  the  swivel  I 
wrapped  a couple  of  turns  of  strip  lead 
around  the  line  to  sink  the  bait. 
Disdaining  boots  or  waders  as  air  and 
water  were  both  warm,  I waded  out 
knee-deep  for  the  first  cast. 

The  current  was  pretty  sluggish  at 
this  point  and  when  the  bait  fouled  on 
the  bottom  slime  I removed  most  of 
the  obviously  unnecessary  sinker.  A 
succeeding  cast  brought  a “bite”  and 


Anglers  drift  through  pool  under 
the  bridge  at  Falls.  It’s  a 
good  stretch  of  water  for  bass. 


the  fish  was  allowed  to  take  up  the 
slack  before  I struck  and  failed  to 
connect.  On  reeling  in  I saw  the  bait 
had  been  cleanly  stolen.  When  a few 
more  casts  resulted  in  missed  strikes 
and  loss  of  bait,  I judged  I was  running 
into  carp  in  the  slow,  roily  water  so 
opted  to  head  back  to  the  car  and  move 
to  more  likely  bass  havens  in  faster 
water. 

Crossing  the  bridge  to  the  opposite 
bank,  I drove  downstream  on  a narrow 
macadam  road  and  parked  in  a space 
barely  wide  enough  to  allow  the  car  to 
snuggle  up  against  a mountain  ledge  a 
half  mile  or  so  below  the  bridge.  The 
road  and  former  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road track,  now  part  of  Conrail,  paral- 
lel each  other  along  the  narrow  right- 
of-way  and  the  embankment  is  higher 
and  steeper  for  the  descent  to  the  river 
than  at  my  previous  location.  I inched 
my  way  down  the  incline  without 
mishap  and  at  the  bottom  encountered 
another  fisherman  who  also  was  about 
to  start  fishing. 

The  river  current  ran  much  more 
swiftly  here  over  a rocky  bottom  so  I 
walked  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
upstream  where  the  wading  seemed  a 
little  easier.  Moving  out  about  50  feet 
from  shore  in  knee-deep  water,  I 
restored  the  strip-lead  sinker  before 
launching  a night  crawler  baited  cast 
into  the  current.  It  was  quickly  seized, 
followed  with  an  instinctive  setting  of 
the  hook  by  this  fisherman.  The  fish  in 
the  fast  current  made  a satisfactory 
bow  in  the  fly  rod  but  its  antics  lacked 
the  verve  of  a smallmouth  and  I soon 
reeled  in  enough  line  to  show  a 12-inch 
fallfish. 

After  unhooking  it  and  recasting  the 
baited  hook,  I was  soon  fast  to  another 
fish  whose  dogged  actions  were  not  at 
all  basslike.  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
carp,  a couple  of  inches  longer  than 
the  fallfish,  which  was  also  unloaded. 
Things  began  looking  up  a little  on  the 
next  cast  for  the  resulting  strike  was 
from  a bass  as  evidenced  by  the  vigor  it 
showed  in  trying  to  free  itself,  belying 
its  mere  eight  and  one-half  inches. 

It  seemed  at  this  point  though  that  a 
change  in  bait  might  be  in  order.  I 
hooked  on  one  of  the  natural  colored 
“rubber  nightwalkers”  like  those  that 
had  given  Ted  such  good  results. 

Achieving  more  snap  with  the  fly 
rod  using  the  plastic  imitation  rather 
than  the  fragile  nightcrawler,  I was 
able  to  drive  the  lure  farther  out  on  the 
river  and  work  it  into  deeper  water. 
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Stripping  in  line  with  an  across  and 
down  retrieve,  a strong  “bump” 
brought  a corresponding  reaction  and 
a hooked  fish.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
smallmouth  a little  longer  than  nine 
inches  which  felt  like  a bigger  fish  in 
the  fast  water  and  on  the  light  rod. 
Grasping  its  lower  jaw  with  thumb  and 
forefinger,  I extracted  the  hook  with- 
out handling  the  fish  and  watched  it 
splash  back  into  the  water. 

Moving  out  into  thigh-deep,  but  just 
below  pockets-level  water,  I lofted  a 
longer  cast  where  the  rapid  current 
drifted  into  a slicker  spot  denoting  a 
pocket.  As  the  lure  swung  around  to 
about  halfway  between  three  and  six 
o’clock,  I felt  the  hit.  Striking  hard,  I 
knew  I was  on  to  a bigger  bass  than 
any  previously  hooked  and  to  avoid 
losing  it  I waded  to  shore,  then  nudged 
it  along,  in  spite  of  explosive  antics, 
and  finally  beached  it.  Although  only 


about  1 1 inches  long,  I put  it  on  the 
chain  stringer,  then  I went  after  more 
fish. 

Despite  my  diligent  efforts,  no  bass. 
They  seemed  to  have  knocked  off  for 
siesta.  I recalled  the  fellow  I'd  met  at 
the  outset  who'd  been  fishing  a little 
below  and  thought  I’d  compare  notes 
with  him.  He'd  apparently  quit  though 
while  I was  engrossed  in  fishing,  for  he 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  Moving  down 
into  his  spot,  a cast  into  a run  above  a 
“hole”  produced  a hit  on  the  drift 
around.  This  bass  had  a little  more 
weight  going  for  him  which  he  used  to 
advantage  in  breaking  loose  on  the  last 
of  several  lunges. 

Bowed,  but  unbeaten,  I returned  to 
the  competition  and  just  before  quit- 
ting hooked  another  smallmouth  that 
put  up  strenuous  objections  to  my 
beaching  his  full  12  inches  on  the  river 
bank.  Then,  winning  the  debate  on 


whether  he  was  to  be  kept,  he  was 
unhooked  and  let  slip  back  into  the 
water  along  with  the  bass  already  on 
the  stringer.  I wasn't  hungry  for  baked 
bass  at  the  moment  and  am  really  not 
much  for  freezing  fish  as  they  are 
sometimes  forgotten  and  wind  up  in 
the  garbage. 

Interested  in  finding  out  how  the 
fishing  was  in  other  parts  of  the  river,  1 
stopped  on  the  way  home  at  a spot 
near  Harding,  known  as  “the  steps” 
from  a stone  stairway  constructed 
down  the  steep  bank  in  WPA  days. 
“The  steps,”  pretty  well  washed  out  in 
previous  floods,  were  given  the  coup  de 
grace  by  “Agnes”  in  1972,  but  the 
name  remains.  Here  the  river  flows 
deep  and  smooth  between  large  rocks 
and  is  much  frequented  by  fishermen 
and  bait  seekers. 

Several  fishermen  were  wading  out 

(continued  on  page  19.) 


Carrying  Capacity  & Small  Boats 


Overloaded?  Maybe  not  according  to  the  capacity  plate,  but  read  what  the  author  has  to  say  about  such  a boatload. 


by  Charlie  Walbridge, 
Safety  Chairman, 
American  Canoe 
Association 


./Vnyone  who  has  spent  much  time 
around  boats  has  undoubtedly  taken 
the  time  to  read  the  small  metal  plates 
affixed  to  their  interior  which  give, 
along  with  other  information,  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  hull.  This 
figure,  arrived  at  by  filling  a boat  with 
weights  until  it  swamps  — then 
putting  the  results  through  a complex 
formula,  should  not  be  considered  an 
absolute  cutoff  when  applied  to  small 
boats  such  as  canoes,  johnboats,  and 
runabouts.  Unlike  larger  boats  which 
are  relatively  unaffected  by  the  addi- 
tion or  subtraction  of  a few  hundred 
pounds  of  weight,  these  small  craft  are 
quite  sensitive  to  differences  between 
various  loads.  The  smart  boater  takes 
into  account  both  the  conditions  of  the 
water  and  the  type  and  placement  of 


the  payload  in  determining  how  much 
can  — or  should  — be  carried. 

As  you  add  weight  to  a small  boat, 
there  are  three  matters  which  should 
concern  you.  The  first  is  freeboard,  the 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  the  gunwale  at  its  lowest  point.  As 
weight  is  added,  the  hull  is  pushed 
deeper  into  the  water,  making  the 
craft  more  vulnerable  to  swamping  in 
rough  water.  The  second  effect  is 
harder  to  see,  but  more  important.  A 
boat  gains  its  stability  from  sitting  on 
a broad  flat  bottom.  As  it  is  pushed 
deeper  into  the  water,  it  begins  to  sit 
on  both  the  bottom  and  its  sides.  The 
result  is  substantial  loss  of  stability 
which  could  become  critical  in  turbu- 
lence. Last,  increased  weight  means 
sluggishness  in  both  acceleration  and 
maneuvering.  This  is  particularly  se- 
rious in  heavy  weather  or  turbulent 
water,  when  the  need  for  speed  and 
quickness  increases.  It  is  important  to 
realize  that  these  three  problems: 
lowered  freeboard,  reduced  stability, 
and  decreased  responsiveness  are  all 
working  against  an  overloaded  boat  at 
the  same  time.  And  unless  the  boater 
is  quite  experienced  and  alert,  he  is 
going  to  find  himself  in  the  water  with- 
out much  warning. 

Canoes  are  extremely  sensitive  to 


variations  in  the  size  of  a load  and  its  i 
placement,  and  experienced  paddlers  ' 
quickly  learn  to  take  this  into  account  t 
when  planning  a trip.  For  example,  a * 
17-foot  aluminum  canoe  can  easily  i 
carry  three  people  and  some  gear  on  a 
flat  water;  but,  this  drops  to  two  people  j c 
on  windy  lakes  and  easy  rapids.  For 
extreme  conditions,  such  as  the  Class  ( 
IV  Youghiogheny  Loop  in  Ohiopyle  a 
State  Park,  canoes  are  usually  paddled 
solo  to  maximize  maneuverability  and  ! a 
resistance  to  swamping.  The  principle 
of  reducing  the  load  as  conditions 
worsen  applies  equally  well  to  other  ! o 
small  craft.  A lightly  loaded  outboard,  t 
for  example,  “running  before  the  I l 
wind”  on  a windy  lake  will  travel  c 
faster  than  the  waves,  while  the  same  ii  i 
boat  filled  to  capacity  travels  more  I 
slowly.  The  waves  thus  pile  into  the 
boat,  washing  over  the  transom  and  p 
increasing  the  danger  of  swamping. 
This,  combined  with  instability  and  j 
lowered  freeboard,  has  led  to  consider-  i li 
able  problems  in  the  past. 

Weight  distribution,  or  trim,  is  just 
as  important  as  the  total  load,  p 

Canoeists  have  known  this  for  years,  l 

keeping  the  craft  level  for  fast  progress  p 
in  calm  water  by  shifting  baggage  to  j s 
compensate  for  differences  in  the 
weight  of  two  paddlers.  When  heading 
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into  turbulent  water  on  windswept 
lakes  or  rocky  rivers,  weight  can  be 
shifted  backwards  to  lighten  the  bow, 
so  that  the  canoe  rides  over  the  big 
waves  rather  than  plunging  through 
them.  And,  realizing  that  the  lower 
you  keep  the  load,  the  more  stable 
your  canoe  will  be,  canoeists  pack  gear 
close  to  the  hull.  When  in  turbulence, 
they  drop  from  a sitting  to  a kneeling 
position  to  reduce  their  center  of  grav- 
ity even  further.  The  same  principles 
apply  to  other  small  boats  and  an  oper- 
ator should  secure  his  load  low  and 
amidships  before  setting  out,  trim  his 
craft  for  existing  conditions,  and  avoid 
standing  or  moving  about  in  turbu- 
lence or  during  fast  turns. 

Most  recreational  boaters  carry 
more  weight  as  people  than  they  do  as 
gear.  The  thing  to  remember  about  a 
“live  cargo”  is  that  it  won’t  stay  put 
and  its  movement  can  change  the 
handling  qualities  of  any  boat  for  the 
worst.  Canoeists,  for  example,  won’t 


change  positions  or  even  stand  up  in 
their  boat.  Some  types  of  craft  have 
more  leeway.  But,  when  loaded  to 
capacity,  even  a larger,  normally  more 
stable  motorboat  can  be  surprisingly 
sensitive  to  the  movement  of  passen- 
gers. Consider  this  scenario:  your 
outboard  motor  konks  out  and  your 
friends  crowd  around  to  help  you  fix  it. 
Or  this:  you  hook  a huge  fish  and 
everyone  leans  over  your  side  to  see 
what’s  going  on.  In  a lightly  loaded 
boat,  neither  of  these  situations  will 
cause  problems;  if  you  are  approach- 
ing capacity,  however,  a swamping 
may  result  since  the  part  of  the  hull 
immediately  below  the  crowd  becomes 
overloaded.  Movements  of  passengers 
can  also  effect  a boat’s  end-to-end 
trim;  the  greater  the  total  load,  the 
more  substantial  effects.  A bow-heavy 
boat,  for  example,  will  plunge  deeply 
into  waves  rather  than  skipping  over 
them,  or  list  to  the  outside  of  a sharp 
turn  instead  of  inward.  Even  an  expe- 


rienced boatman  will  probably  find 
this  unnerving;  someone  with  less  skill 
could  react  inappropriately  and  get 
into  trouble.  Since  few  people  are 
anxious  to  restrict  their  passengers' 
freedom  of  movement,  the  alternative, 
keeping  the  load  well  under  the  limit, 
is  probably  the  best. 

To  summarize:  all  small  boats  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  variations  in 
weight.  Loading  to  capacity  maxi- 
mizes instability  and  demands  a high 
level  of  discipline,  considerable  boat- 
handling experience,  and  careful 
placement  of  the  load.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  these  problems  is  to  become 
aware  how  different  loads  effect  your 
boat;  to  cut  back  on  weight  if  water 
conditions  demand  it  between  25  and 
50  percent;  and  to  proceed  with  extra 
caution  and  control  over  your  passen- 
gers when  operating  near  the  limits. 
The  result  will  be  easier  sailing  and 
more  relaxation  for  both  you  and  your 
crew,  and  safer  boating  for  everyone. 


Upper  North  Branch 

(continued  from  page  17.) 

in  the  river  but,  nearer  shore,  I met  up 
with  Richard  Adamchick  of  Shaver- 
town  and  his  nine-year-old  son,  Paul, 
who  had  begun  fishing  shortly  before 
my  arrival.  The  boy  proudly  displayed 
a two-foot  carp  he'd  caught  on  “half  a 
crayfish”  minutes  earlier,  while  his 
father  already  had  an  11-inch  small- 
mouth  he’d  taken  on  a “cattie.”  Rich- 
ard reported  he’d  done  pretty  well  on 
bass  in  the  river  during  the  season  and 
anticipated  catching  more  that  day. 

In  many  years  of  fishing  the 
Susquehanna,  I’ve  enjoyed  the  variety 
of  fish  and  types  of  action  it  presents 
the  angler  — something  for  every- 
body, or  so  it  seems  — baits  or  artifi- 
cials for  smallmouths,  trolling  for 
walleyes,  and  now  a new  dimension, 
the  quest  for  giant  muskies  that  are 
being  caught  in  increasing  numbers  by 
persevering  anglers. 

My  apprenticeship  was  served  in  the 
“clipper”  and  “cattie”  school  for  river 
bass  and  I believe  that  when  these 
baits  are  obtainable,  one  or  the  other 
— or  both  — are  usually  irresistible  to 
pugnacious  smallmouths.  Which 
brings  to  mind  a trip  a friend  and  I had 
planned  to  Vosburg  that  he,  of  neces- 
sity, had  to  forego  at  the  last  moment. 
Unlike  me,  he  wasn’t  afraid  to  run  his 
hands  under  rocks  feeling  for  “cat- 


ties,” being  without  peer  as  a bait 
catcher.  So,  while  understandably 
disappointed  over  not  going  himself, 
he  thoughtfully  made  sure  I had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  those  two  bass  deli- 
cacies for  my  solo  safari. 

When  I reached  the  river  that  day  I 
met  a fellow  fishing  from  the  bank 
above  a rocky  ledge  along  one  channel 
of  the  divided  river.  He  proudly 
showed  me  his  stringer  which  held 
three  bass  barely  over  nine  inches  and 
vowed  he’d  catch  his  limit.  I left  him 
without  comment  on  the  size  of  the 
fish  and  worked  down  the  channel  to 
the  main  branch,  picking  up  at  least 
ten  bass  en  route  on  “clippers,”  none 
of  which  I thought  worthy  of  the  strin- 
ger although  all  were  legal  size. 

In  the  big  pool  and  eddy  where  the 
river  bends  against  the  mountain  near 
the  railroad  tunnel  I must  have  caught 
another  half-dozen  bass  on  “catties,” 
two  of  them  16  inches  or  better  which 
went  on  the  stringer  to  take  home.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  car,  feeling  quite 
elated  over  my  day,  I again  encoun- 
tered my  chance  acquaintance  of  the 
morning  who  was  also  quitting,  having 
added  to  his  stringer  three  more  bass 
— mates  of  the  earlier  three.  This  may 
sound  like  an  old  chestnut,  but,  so  help 
me,  it’s  true.  Looking  casually  at  my 
two  bass,  which  I believe  would  easily 
have  outweighed  his  six,  he  noncha- 
lantly inquired  if  that  was  all  I’d 


caught!  As  so  often  happens  in  such 
frustrating  situations,  no  withering 
retort  came  quickly  to  tongue  and  I 
could  but  slink  off  with  my  poor  ego 
sadly  deflated. 

Most  of  my  experiences  with  bass 
on  the  Susquehanna  have  occurred 
while  wading,  the  method  1 like  best 
for  river  fishing.  Some  of  my  compan- 
ions, however,  have  preferred  to  fish 
from  boats,  and  I have  enjoyed  with 
them  that  type  of  angling.  In  fact,  one 
of  my  standout  days  was  spent  with 
Joe  Stone,  trolling  for  walleyes  in  the 
deep  hole  below  Laceyville  Bridge 
with  deeply  sunken  flatfish. 

Fishermen  of  my  acquaintance  cling 
to  the  spots  they  swear  by  along  the 
Susquehanna  north  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna River,  but  most  of  my  fishing 
has  been  done  in  the  30-mile  length 
between  Harding  and  Vosburg.  1 have 
also  had  some  super  smallmouth  fish- 
ing in  Tunkhannock  Creek  from  where 
it  meets  the  Susquehanna  to  about  five 
miles  upstream. 

Wading  or  boating,  oars  or  motor, 
the  choice  is  the  angler’s.  Some  who 
elect  to  still-fish  from  shore  often  do 
mighty  well  too.  The  sportsman  also 
has  the  option  of  choosing  flies,  bugs, 
hardware,  or  bait.  It’s  just  possible,  as 
Ted  points  out,  he  might  find  “rubber 
nightwalkers”  the  piece  de  resistance 
for  smallmouths  or  the  other  finny 
denizens  of  this  great  fishing  river. 
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BETTER  BOBBER  FISHING  TECHNIQUE 


Fred  Haffner  and  crew,  left  to  right,  Denise,  James,  and  Kellie,  ready  bobber-equipped  tackle  for  an 
all-out  “assault”  on  the  beaches  of  Lackawanna  State  Park  — great  for  a panfishing  sortie! 


by  Gerry  Kingdom 


I^.equiring  little  more  than  a single 
half-opened  eye,  bobber  fishing  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  angling 
choice  of  the  lazy  and  the  unsophisti- 
cated. 

Well,  a falser  notion  never  existed. 
Bobber  fishing  is  an  art  that  requires  a 
good  deal,  of  patience,  and  a like 
amount  of  fishing  savvy. 

In  the  Keystone  State,  bobber  fish- 
ermen rank  among  the  most  numerous 
of  the  state’s  anglers  when  the  state’s 
fishing  populace  is  categorized  by 
methods  preferred.  Unfortunately, 
many  Pennsylvania  bobber  fishermen 
know  less  about  their  favorite  method 
than  they  should. 

Not  so  with  me.  When  I was  a 
youngster.  Grandpa  saw  to  it  that  I 
was  “broke  in  proper.”  He'd  take  me 
down  to  the  Roaring  Brook  and  get  me 
started  on  something  easy,  like  fly- 


casting a near  microscopic  Royal 
Coachman.  When  he  saw  that  I was 
ready  for  it,  we’d  drive  up  to  Lake 
Winola  and  do  some  bobber  fishing. 

During  those  good  ol’  days,  I 
learned  that  bobber  fishing  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  angling  methods 
if  you  know  the  “do’s”  and  the 
“don’t’s.” 

If  you  would  like  to  improve  your 
bobber  fishing,  here  are  some  “do’s” 
worth  keeping  in  mind. 

Always  choose  a bobber  that  pro- 
vides sufficient  visibility  and  minimal 
resistance.  Circular  bobbers,  which 
are  highly  visible,  offer  more  resis- 
tance than  do  the  quill-shaped  bob- 
bers, and  the  more  resistance,  the 
more  unnatural  your  bait  feels  to  a 
predator. 

On  a clear  day,  use  a quill  bobber  or 
the  small  circular  type.  On  a cloudy  or 


misty  day,  when  poor  visibility  necessi- 
tates it,  go  to  the  larger  type  circular 
bobbers.  And,  unless  you  are  using  a 
bubble  bobber,  be  sure  to  select  a 
bobber  that  is  brightly  colored. 

Where  do  bubble  bobbers  fit  into 
the  picture?  These  transparent  bob- 
bers are  ideal  for  spin-fishermen  who 
enjoy  angling  with  artificial  flies. 
Bubble  bobbers  can  be  filled  partially 
with  water,  in  order  to  give  the  weight 
needed  for  distance  casting. 

Once  you  have  chosen  the  most  suit- 
able bobber,  keep  in  mind  that  bobber 
fishing  nets  optimum  results  when  you 
drift-fish  in  wind  or  current.  Set  your 
bait  at  a predetermined  depth,  and 
open  the  bail  of  your  reel  so  that  the 
bait  can  flow  along  without  obstruc- 
tion. 

Drift  fishing  is  especially  effective 
over  weedbeds  and  rocky  points.  Try 
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dangling  your  bait  a foot  or  so  over 
such  areas,  but  remember  that  crawl- 
ers should  be  fished  on  the  floor  of 
weedbeds. 

Several  summers  back,  I witnessed 
a youngster  taking  and  releasing  more 
than  his  share  of  foot-long  small- 
mouths  out  of  picturesque  Ford’s 
Pond,  near  Scranton.  His  secret?  The 
pre-teener  would  drift-fish  worms  over 
submerged  shoreline  boulders,  allow- 
ing his  bobber  to  sail  along  smoothly 
under  a mild  breeze.  His  approach 
paid  off  handsomely. 

Whether  you  drift-fish  or  keep  your 
bobber  and  bait  stationary,  you  will 
increase  your  odds  dramatically  if  you 
can  add  a fishing  thermometer  to  your 
tackle  box.  Even  Laurel  and  Hardy 
didn’t  work  better  together  than 
bobbers  and  thermometers  do.  Be- 
cause the  thermometer  helps  you  to 
find  the  right  temperature  range,  and 
the  bobber  enables  you  to  stay  within 
it,  your  chances  of  catching  fish  are 
improved  by  teaming  the  two. 

Here  are  some  temperature  prefer- 
ence ranges  that  you  should  remem- 
ber. The  most  suitable  temperature 
appears  in  parentheses  after  the  range 
of  preference: 

Smallmouth  bass 60-70  (68) 

Rainbow  trout 68-68  (62) 

Brown  trout 58-70  (64) 

Walleyes 55-70  (62) 

Largemouth  bass 65-75  (72) 

Pike  family 55-75  (varies) 

Back  in  those  good  ol’  days  when 
Grandpa  and  I used  to  cast  our 
bobbers  from  an  old,  water-swamped 
wooden  boat,  he  showed  me  a little- 
known  trick  that  I use  to  this  day  with 
surprising  results.  After  he’d  cast  his 
bait  and  bobber  out,  he’d  take  another 
rod  and  work  a silver  spoon  or  wobbler 
in  the  area  of  the  bobber.  The  lure  was 
intended  to  entice  a wary  predator 
close  to  the  live  bait,  where  he’d  find  a 
meal  he  couldn’t  pass  up. 

Of  course,  Grandpa  always  knew 
what  bait  was  just  right  for  hooking 
beneath  the  bobber.  We  generally 
went  with  the  same  baits  that  are  stan- 
dards today:  worms  for  panfish  and 
small  trout,  hellgrammites  for  bass, 
and  minnows  for  all  predators,  espe- 
cially members  of  the  pike  family, 
bass,  and  large  trout. 

Just  as  there  are  “do’s”  that  you 
should  practice,  there  are  “don’t’s”  as 
well. 


Don’t  fail  to  properly  secure  your 
bobber  to  your  line.  Doing  so  can 
throw  off  depth  settings  completely. 
Make  sure  that  your  line  is  tightly 
wound  around  the  bobber  pin,  and  that 
the  pin  is  securely  encased  in  the 
bobber. 

Don't  use  a heavier  split  shot  than  is 
necessary  to  get  your  bait  down  to 
where  you  want  it.  The  bobber  offers 
resistance  enough  without  adding  to  it. 
Test  weights  that  are  on  the  lighter 
side  first,  and  if  these  work  well  with 
the  bait  that  you  are  using,  stick  to 
them. 

Don’t  be  too  quick  to  strike  when 
bobber  fishing  with  large-sized  baits. 
Predators  will  often  not  swallow  a 
large  bait  whole.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  pike  family.  Allow  the  predator 
to  make  a second  run  before  setting 
the  hook. 

Once  you  have  learned  the  “do-and- 
don't”  basics  of  bobber  fishing,  you 
can  graduate  to  “reading”  bobbers  for 
tell-tale  signs.  Here  are  a few  to  bear 
in  mind. 


When  the  bobber  glides  laterally 
across  the  surface  in  short,  quick 
spurts,  it  frequently  indicates  that  a 
large  predator  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bait.  Watch  closely,  and  be  ready  to 
set  the  hook  when  the  bobber  plunges. 

A bobber  that  repeatedly  submerges 
only  an  inch  or  so,  without  going  under 
for  good,  usually  signals  a small  fish 
trying  to  consume  the  bait.  Perhaps  a 
try  elsewhere  would  be  in  order. 

And,  finally,  a bobber  that  lies 
motionless  too  long  often  telegraphs 
the  fact  that  a listless  ineffective  bait  is 
suspended  at  the  opposite  end.  Reel  in 
the  bait  and  give  it  a check. 

One  of  the  joys  of  bobber  fishing 
comes  from  the  hypnotizing  quality 
that  a bobber  possesses.  Every  slight 
motion  sends  a thrill  of  expectation 
through  the  angler.  If  it  has  been  some 
time  since  you  experienced  the  thrill  of 
bobber  fishing,  why  not  get  out  and 
give  it  a try.  Many  record  fish  have 
been  taken  on  the  deep-water  end  of  a 
bobber-decorated  line.  There’s  no  rea- 
son why  you  couldn’t  catch  another! 


A - circular  bobber:  very  visible  but  larger  sizes  offer  too  much  resistance. 

B - quill  bobber:  thin,  difficult  to  see.  C - torpedo  bobber:  visible. 

D - sliding  bobber.  E - bubble  bobber:  to  spincast  flies.  F - panfish  bobber. 
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Walleyes . . 


by  Don  Shiner 


tSomewhere  out  there  in  the  lake 
there  is  a walleye  at  least  two  feet  long 
that  surely  has  a case  of  acute  indiges- 
tion. I had  it  up  to  the  boat  and  saw  its 
length.  During  that  last  frantic  roll  to 
avoid  my  net,  it  flipped  off  and 
returned  to  the  depths  — but  not 
before  seizing  and  swallowing  that  soft 
plastic  worm  torn  from  my  trolling  rig 
and  floating  freely  in  the  water!  It  was 
obvious  that  that  walleye  liked  the 
licorice  taste  of  that  worm. 

Losing  an  occasional  walleye  is 
nothing  new.  My  fishing  for  this 
gamefish  reaches  far  back  beyond  the 
gas  crisis  when  1 made  annual  trips  to 
Ontario  to  dredge  the  depths  of  vari- 
ous lakes  for  walleyes.  Except  for 
those  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  it 
meant  driving  that  far  to  find  good 
fishing  because  there  were  few  or  no 
lakes  with  walleyes  near  my  home.  But 
all  this  changed. 

The  Fish  Commission  stocked  wal- 
leyes in  Lily  Lake,  a small  160-acre 
body  of  water  in  Luzerne  County. 
Soon  thereafter,  Dave  Dobler,  a 
science  teacher  and  co-worker  of  mine 
from  Mifflinville,  suggested  that  we 
try  there  and,  at  the  same  time,  crank 
up  his  outboard  that  stood  idle  since 
last  fall. 

Arriving  there  soon  after  sunrise  on 


. Demons  of  the  Deep 


opening  day,  we  were  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  sight  that  greeted  us. 
Already  an  armada  of  boats  was 
spread  across  the  lake,  giving  the 
appearance  of  wall-to-wall  carpeting 
of  fishermen.  There  appeared  to  be 
few  or  no  openings  for  late  arrivals. 

Most  of  the  boats  appeared  to  be 
trolling.  They  moved  about  like  whirli- 
gigs, with  motors  throttled  down  to 
almost  idling  speed,  or  propelled  by 
oars.  Perhaps  we  could  sandwich 
between  them  and  use  heavier  sinkers 
and  shorter  lines,  just  enough  to  touch 
bottom,  without  fouling  their  tackle. 
That  became  our  game  plan  for  the 
day. 

Dobbler  and  I are  convinced  that  to 
catch  walleyes  lures  must  be  dragged 
deep,  often  tight  against  bottom 
during  early  season  before  the  thermo- 
cline  layer  cause  walleyes  to  suspend 
higher.  Our  preferred  lure  for  this 
technique  is  a twelve-inch  wire  or 
monofilament  line  strung  with  spinner 
blades,  beads  and  a three  hook  worm 
harness  on  the  lower  end.  A live  worm, 
or  plastic  one,  is  strung  out  on  the  hook 
assembly. 

The  rigging  is  fastened  to  a 3-way 
swivel  which  also  holds  a heavy  1-  to 
2-ounce  sinker.  Line  from  the  reel  is 
attached  to  the  third  swivel  eye. 


When  the  trailer  is  ready  to  fish, 
enough  line  is  released  from  the  reel  to 
reach  bottom.  Then,  firing  up  the 
outboard,  the  lure  is  literally  dragged 
across  the  bottom. 

Trailers  have  good  success  with  this 
technique  providing  they  are  able  to 
locate  walleyes.  Because  this  fish 
bunches  in  schools,  this  is  not  always 
possible.  It  usually  means  scouring 
most  of  the  lake  bottom  to  find  them, 
if  indeed,  they  are  found  at  all. 

Fishermen  who  use  electronic  depth 
finders  skillfully  can  interpret  blips 
indicating  walleyes  suspended  over  a 
sand  or  gravel  bottom.  Further,  when 
they  interpret  the  electronic  signals 
correctly,  they  can  locate  structure  off 
areas  of  uniform  depths  were  walleyes 
often  congregate.  It  is  also  wise  to 
observe  where  other  boaters  concen- 
trate and  go  there.  It  is  never  a good 
idea  to  interfere  with  their  trolling 
pattern,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  trying 
for  them  nearby.  Keep  these  locations 
in  mind  when  revisiting  the  lake  at 
some  future  time. 

Walleyes,  Stizostedion  vitreum  vit- 
reum,  often  referred  to  as  wall-eyed 
pike,  jack  salmon,  Susquehanna  Sal- 
mon, dore,  yellow  pike-perch,  and  even 
pickerel,  are  true  perch.  When  design- 
ing this  fish,  nature  apparently  ran  out 
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Impoundments  the  size  of  Lily  Lake 
can  be  thoroughly  covered  in  a day  or 
even  less.  When  one  walleye  is  caught, 
indicating  the  location  of  some,  it  is  a 
matter  of  continuing  to  troll  in  that 
vicinity  until  a good  catch  is  made. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  strike 
from  a walleye.  There  are  times  when 
they  hit  with  enough  force  to  almost 
pull  the  rod  from  your  hands,  espe- 
cially if  one  is  relaxed  from  long  peri- 
ods of  inactivity.  A rod  holder, 
clamped  to  the  boat  side,  minimizes 
the  possibility  of  losing  the  rod  over- 
board. 

Unless  they  are  of  lunker  size, 
walleyes  are  not  impressive  fighters. 
Most  tug  hard  to  return  to  the  depths, 
but  the  drag  from  heavy  sinkers,  lure, 
and  long  line  hampers  their  move- 
ments. But,  dedicated  trollers  like  to 
fish  for  walleyes  because  they  visualize 
a gourmet  dinner  in-the-rough  each 
time  one  is  netted. 

We  made  several  trips  across  the 
lake  before  Dobler  connected  with  the 
first  walleye.  A quick  turn  around  of 
the  boat  enabled  us  to  trace  our  route 
over  the  same  area.  In  doing  so,  Dave 
caught  another  one.  Both  were  fine 
specimens,  well  worth  exposing  some 
film. 

On  the  fourth  pass  over  the  general 
area,  I felt  a sledge  hammer  blow  on 
my  rod.  I set  the  hook  hard  and 
cranked  the  fish  up  from  the  depths, 
ready  for  netting.  But  it  made  one  last 
roll  on  the  surface,  that  sent  my  plastic 
worm  flying  and  set  the  walleye  free. 
Just  as  it  disappeared  into  the  depths  it 
seized  and  swallowed  the  worm  bait 
suspended  close  by.  It  was  determined 
to  have  that  licorice  scented  worm. 

We  were  so  involved  in  the  events  of 
landing  those  fish  that  we  failed  to 
notice  the  pileup  of  boats.  Boaters 
from  all  over  converged  on  us.  There 
was  hardly  room  to  maneuver  the 
boat,  so  we  left,  moving  to  the  far  end 
of  the  lake  where  traffic  was  less 
congested.  But  it  was  an  empty  gesture 
— no  more  walleyes  were  found. 

The  pictures  on  these  pages  tell  the 
story  of  walleye  trolling  on  this  small, 
obscure  lake,  little  more  than  a speck 
on  the  map.  We  plan  to  return  there 
again,  but  later  in  the  season  when 
boating  traffic  thins  down  a bit. 

Walleye  fishing  is  like  that.  After 
tasting  those  deep  fried  fillets,  you're 
hooked  on  walleye  fishing.  And  troll- 
ing is  one  sure  way  of  catching  these 
demons  of  the  deep. 


Dave  Dobler  admires  a good-sized  walleye  he  just  brought  to  net. 


of  a selection  of  paints.  They  are 
mostly  yellow  and  brown,  with  an 
overlay  of  dusky  blotches  or  mottlings. 
Their  sharp,  spinous  dorsal  fin  can 
inflict  painful  jabs  when  not  handled 
carefully.  Perhaps  the  two  most  vivid 
characteristics  are  the  opaque  eyes 
and  white  spot  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
caudal  fin  or  tail. 

They  are  ravenous  feeders,  feeding 
on  small  fish  and  crayfish,  and  doing 
so  throughout  the  year  — even 
through  the  dead  of  winter. 

One  popular  method  of  catching 
them  when  found  in  moderately  deep 
to  shallow  water  is  casting  plugs  and 
spoons.  During  spring  and  fall,  and 
quite  frequently  at  night  during  sum- 
mer, they  are  found  at  these  modest 
depths.  But  the  remaining  time, 
walleyes  roam  the  depths  where  troll- 


ing or  jig  fishing  are  the  two  most 
effective  methods. 

Fishermen  along  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  use  jigs  a 
good  bit  of  the  time.  They  may  wade 
along  shore,  or  float  fish  from  a boat, 
casting  bucktail  jigs  and  retrieving 
them  across  the  bottom.  Again,  if  they 
find  the  location  of  some  walleyes, 
stringers  take  on  weight  fast.  If  not, 
they  sling  lead  most  of  the  day  while 
dragging  empty  live  chains  behind 
them. 

Lake  fishing  is  quite  similar  to  that 
in  rivers.  Jigs  bounced  over  the  bottom 
take  them  when  schools  are  located. 
But  there  is  usually  an  awful  amount 
of  water  between  walleye  bunches. 

That’s  one  major  reason  why  troll- 
ing is  so  productive.  In  one  day,  a 
troller  can  cover  a lot  of  ground. 
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The  sun  sparkles  on  Black  Moshannon  Creek  as  leaves  on  bankside  trees  take  on  their  fall  hues  ( see  back  cover). 
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Hooked  on  Fall  Fishing 


iBlack  water,  brown  trout,  and  red 
leaves.  That’s  a combination  which 
could  make  “fall  guys”  of  trout  fisher- 
men wanting  to  color  their  world 
happy  while  turning  their  buddies 
green  with  envy. 

However,  to  enjoy  that  rose-colored 
outlook  on  how  to  make  suckers  of 
hungry  fall  trout  in  Black  Moshannon 
Creek,  a fisherman  has  to  like  having 
the  whole  stream  to  himself.  Of 
course,  that  isn’t  hard  to  take,  espe- 
cially when  the  day  is  sunny,  skies  are 
blue,  and  streamside  trees  are  chang- 
ing from  green  to  brilliant  reds  and 
golds  right  before  your  eyes. 

Which  is  the  way  it  was  during  the 
final  afternoon  outing  on  Black  Mo- 
shannon Creek  during  a week-long  fall 
fishing  trip  to  the  3,450-acre  state 
park  of  the  same  name  on  Route  504, 
east  of  Philipsburg,  in  Centre  County. 
To  top  if  off,  the  two  trout  in  my  creel 


by  Bill  Pennewill 

would  make  a tasty  meal  that  night. 
But  the  memory  of  the  trout  still  in  the 
creek  — “the  big  one  that  got  away” 
- would  provide  food  for  thought  all 
winter  long  and  fuel  my  dreams  of 
returning  for  another  crack  at  catch- 
ing him. 

Two  trout  were  lined  up  several 
yards  apart,  one  behind  the  other, 
working  a ribbon  of  current  slowly 
sweeping  insects  along  a pool  formed 
by  a finger  of  rocks  stretching  most  of 
the  way  across  the  creek.  Standing  in 
fast  white  water  immediately  below 
the  rocks,  I watched  as,  time  after 
time,  spreading  rings  appeared  on  the 
dark  surface  of  the  creek.  The  smaller 
one  was  just  a long  cast  away,  and  the 
black  cork  bug  ant  hardly  had  time  to 
settle  on  the  surface  when  the  trout 
sipped  it  in. 

It  was  the  second,  bigger  trout  I 
wanted,  though;  getting  him  would  be 


harder.  It  meant  inching  up  through 
the  pool  without  putting  him  down. 
That  didn’t  seem  to  bother  him.  My 
first  cast  was  short,  but  the  second  was 
right  on  the  button,  and  the  ant  landed 
with  a soft  “plop”  slightly  ahead  and 
to  the  right  of  the  trout.  There  was  a 
flash  as  the  fish  charged,  then  turned 
away  at  the  last  moment,  revealing  for 
an  instant  the  broad  side  and  big  tail  of 
a trout  that  had  to  measure  in  the  high 
teens.  The  ant  rocked  gently  near  the 
center  of  the  swirl  for  a moment  or 
two.  Then,  with  a mixture  of  anticipa- 
tion and  despair,  I picked  the  fly  off 
the  water  and  cast  a couple  more 
times.  There  were  no  more  rises.  It  was 
just  me  and,  high  overhead,  some 
cedar  waxwings  perched  in  a dead  tree 
soaking  up  the  sun,  then  occasionally 
darting  out  after  insects. 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  I reeled  in 
my  line  and  clipped  off  the  black  ant. 
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not  wanting  the  vacation  to  end. 
During  the  five  days  I fished  this  and 
other  streams  in  the  area  of  Black 
Moshannon  State  Park  I had  not  met 
another  person  on  the  water.  My  wife 
and  I practically  had  the  park  to 
ourselves  because  we  were  there 
during  the  week  instead  of  a weekend. 
Only  three  of  the  13  rustic  log  and 
stone  cabins  were  rented,  and  one  of 
those  was  occupied  by  a honeymoon- 
ing couple  seldom  seen  out-of-doors. 
Weekends,  of  course,  are  different. 
Then,  for  a couple  days,  the  cabins 
usually  are  full. 

Cabins  for  the  fall  rental  season  are 
awarded  by  a lottery  drawing  in  July. 
After  the  drawing  information  on 
availability  of  cabins  can  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  park.  Cabins  are 
available  for  half-week  periods,  week- 
ends from  Friday  to  Monday,  and 
weekdays  from  Monday  to  Friday. 
They  also  are  available  on  a weekly 
basis.  Because  during  the  fall  most 
people  reserve  cabins  for  weekends, 
the  “chances  of  getting  a cabin  during 
the  week  are  exceptionally  good, 
except  perhaps  during  the  opening  of 
deer  season,”  according  to  Kenneth 
Burkholder,  state  park  superintendent 
in  the  operations  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources’ 
Bureau  of  State  Parks. 

DER  also  has  acknowledged  the 
aesthetic  setting  of  Black  Moshannon 
Creek  by  including  it  with  those 
streams  to  be  studied  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  state’s  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  study  is  to 
be  made  from  the  dam  at  the  state 
park  to  the  creek’s  confluence  with 


Moshannon  Creek.  The  study  area, 
approximately  30  miles  long,  lies 
wholly  within  state  lands.  Approxi- 
mately two  miles  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  stream  are  reported  polluted  by 
acid  mine  drainage.  A DER  spokes- 
man said  that  if  the  stream  qualifies 
he  expects  the  creek  to  have  “clear 
sailing”  for  eventual  inclusion  in  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Program. 

Headwaters  of  the  creek  are  about 
three  miles  above  the  250-acre  lake 
noted  for  its  perch  and  largemouth 
bass,  two  of  which  would  break  the 
state  record,  if  they’re  still  alive.  The 
two  were  turned  up  while  officials 
were  “electrofishing”  the  lake  and 
returned  to  the  water  — no  one  has 
reported  catching  them  yet.  As  the 
clear  water  from  the  creek  and  other 
feeder  streams  and  springs  in  the  area 
pass  through  the  marshy  area  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake  it  takes  on  the 
distinctive  dark  color  which  gives 
Black  Moshannon  its  name,  a state 
park  spokesman  said. 

But  Black  Moshannon  isn’t  the  only 
creek  in  the  area,  and  fisheries  biolo- 
gists will  say  it  isn’t  even  the  best. 
Mention  Black  Moshannon  to  a person 
such  as  Area  Fisheries  Manager  Bruce 
Hollender  and  he’ll  start  talking  about 
other  streams  in  the  area  which  harbor 
wild  brook  and  brown  trout.  Hollen- 
der, who  works  out  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission’s  Fish  Cultural 
Station  at  Pleasant  Gap,  defines  wild 
trout  as  those  naturally  reproduced  in 
a stream. 

He  said  an  inventory  was  made  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  and  “our 
sampling  work  would  indicate  there 


doesn’t  appear  to  be  much  of  a wild 
fishery  in  Black  Moshannon  Creek.  If 
we’re  going  to  create  a fishery  there  it 
appears  we’ll  have  to  do  it  by  stock- 
ing.” 

Just  why  “there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
very  dense  resident  wild  trout  popula- 
tion in  Black  Moshannon  Creek”  is  a 
question  which  has  people  such  as 
Hollender  puzzled.  “We  were  asking 
that  ourselves  the  other  day,”  he  said. 
“The  water  quality  seems  to  be  accept- 
able, the  bug  life  is  there,  the  habitat 
looks  good,  but  the  fish  aren’t  there. 
Reproduction  apparently  is  severely 
limited.” 

However,  Hollender  isn’t  puzzled 
about  some  of  the  Black  Moshannon 
tributaries  or  other  streams  “just  over 
the  hill”  where  fisheries  inventories 
were  completed  within  the  past  year  or 
so.  “They  have  excellent  wild  trout 
populations,”  he  said,  ticking  off 
names  such  as  Benner  Run,  Smays 
Run,  Rock  Run,  Black  Bear  Run,  and 
Six  Mile  Run.  All  but  Black  Bear  Run 
can  be  pinpointed  on  a topographic 
map  for  the  Black  Moshannon  quad- 
rangle. Black  Bear  Run  is  on  the  Phil- 
ipsburg  quadrangle. 

During  the  course  of  a day,  Hollen- 
der, as  a fisheries  biologist  probably 
handles  as  many  fish  as  a lot  of  people 
see  in  a year,  if  they’re  lucky.  So  when 
a weekend  rolls  around  he  doesn't  have 
a “burning  desire”  to  grab  a pole  and 
go  fishing.  But  if  he  did,  and  wanted  to 
fish  for  wild  trout  around  Black 
Moshannon  State  Park,  those  are  the 
streams  he’d  head  for. 

“They’re  all  very  good  streams, 
(continued  on  page  27.) 


Few  of  the  rustic  cabins  in  Black  Moshannon  State  Park  are  occupied  on  weekdays  during  the  colorful  autumn. 
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YEAR-ROUND  GUIDE  TO  KINZUA  TROUT 


by  Mike  Bleech 


A housands  of  people  come  to  Kinzua 
every  year  to  catch  the  big  trout  the 
area  is  so  well  known  for.  Some  come 
for  family  vacations,  camping  trips  or 
boating,  while  catching  trout  is  the 
sole  intent  of  others.  Unfortunately,  a 
large  percentage  of  these  fisherpersons 
go  home  disappointed.  If  you  go  to  any 
fishing  resort  in  Canada,  Florida,  the 
Great  Lakes,  wherever,  it’s  often  the 
same  story.  Most  visiting  fisherpersons 
fail  to  catch  what  they  hope,  or  even 
expect  to  catch.  We  enjoy  the  scenery, 
the  fresh  air  and  the  other  benefits 
that  go  along  with  fishing.  But  mostly, 
we  want  to  catch  fish.  Getting  started 
is  the  first  obstacle. 

Anyone  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or 
New  York  can  drive  to  Kinzua  in  a 
few  hours.  The  big  problem  is,  once 
you  get  here,  how  do  you  start  fishing? 
That’s  not  as  silly  as  it  sounds.  Every 
body  of  water  has  its  own  peculiarities. 
Even  with  a good  map  and  the  knowl- 
edge to  use  it,  you  have  a lot  of  water 
to  eliminate.  You  may  have  hundreds 
of  methods  in  your  arsenal,  but  which 
one  do  you  start  with? 

Contrary  to  some  stories  I have 
heard,  fish  don’t  beg  to  be  caught  at 
Kinzua.  Even  if  you  live  here,  it's  hard 
to  stay  on  top  of  things.  Many,  many 
factors  affect  the  trout  fishing.  One 
spot  may  be  hot  all  year,  or  only  for  an 
hour.  You  can  waste  a lot  of  time 
chasing  after  hot  spots.  A hard-to-find 
lure  can  produce  a terrific  catch,  but 
there  are  other  lures  that  are  always 
good.  Magic  lures  don’t  exist,  so  don’t 
waste  your  time  looking  for  them.  If 
you  do  your  homework  you  will  proba- 
bly find  the  fish  you’re  after.  Presenta- 
tion is  more  important  than  choice  of 
lure  (within  reason). 

Don’t  be  discouraged!  There  are 
plenty  of  big  trout  roaming  around 
Kinzua,  and  they’re  not  too  hard  to 
catch,  if  you  go  about  it  properly.  Here 
is  a general  guideline  to  give  you  a 
fighting  chance  of  catching  a big 
Kinzua  trout. 

Lowering  water  temperatures  of 
late  September  and  October  will  put 


the  browns  in  a spawning  mood. 
Concentrate  your  efforts  near  the 
mouths  of  tributary  streams  in  either 
the  river  or  the  reservoir.  In  the  river,  I 
would  cast  a '/4-ounce  spoon  colored 
orange/silver.  If  you  have  a choice, 
fish  the  reservoir  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Last  fall,  while  competing  in  a bass 
tournament  on  Kinzua,  I actually  had 
trouble  trying  to  keep  trout  off  my 
hooks.  If  the  trout  aren’t  near  the  steep 
shorelines,  they  should  be  near  the 
mouths  of  feeder  streams.  Any  good 
minnow  imitating  lure  will  do  the  job. 
Limit  catches  are  very  common  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  so,  if  you  want  a big 
trout,  fall  may  be  your  best  chance. 
Fish  can’t  read  a calendar,  so  watch 
the  overall  weather  picture.  In  general, 
troll  the  steep  shorelines  till  early 
October,  then  go  to  the  tributary 
mouths  till  the  lake  freezes  over. 

Action  in  the  river  can  be  very  slow 
in  late  fall  and  early  winter,  but  it 
should  pick  up  between  late  November 
and  early  January.  Trout  fishing  in  the 
tailwaters  will  be  at  its  best  from 
midwinter  till  early  summer;  so,  if 
you’re  a shore  angler,  don’t  miss  this 
period.  Three-  or  four-inch  shiners  are 


The  author,  right,  and  John  Lucas 
with  nice  mixed  Kinzua  catch. 


the  best  live  bait,  though  dipping 
hands  in  a minnow  bucket  can  numb 
fingers  in  short  order  on  a cold  winter 
day.  I prefer  artificials,  such  as 
Rapalas  or  spoons.  Use  a good  spoon 
that  wobbles  rather  than  spins.  Little 
Cleos  and  Little  Jewels  are  my 
personal  favorites.  Many  others  will  do 
the  job.  White  jigs  are  another  good 
choice.  Winter  fishing  at  the  Kinzua 
tailwaters  is  a good  way  to  cure  a case 
of  “cabin  fever.” 

In  late  December  or  early  January 
ice  fishing  will  begin  on  the  reservoir. 
Best  bait  is  a three-  to  four-inch  live 
shiner.  Trout  can  be  taken  most 
anywhere  good  ice  exists,  but  the  most 
and  the  biggest  trout  are  taken  from 
the  Kinzua  Creek  arm.  New  ice  seems 
to  be  the  best  ice,  so  have  a good 
contact  in  the  area.  Call  a local  sport 
shop  — they  want  you  to  catch  fish 
and  will  give  you  good  information. 

When  the  regular  trout  season 
begins  in  April,  my  favorite  fishing  is 
on  the  Allegheny  River  between  the 
Kinzua  Dam  and  Warren.  The  water 
is  usually  a little  high  and  colored.  Big 
browns  and  rainbows  are  active  in 
nearly  every  riffle,  and,  how  they  do 
fight  at  this  time  of  year.  Catching 
them  in  swift  spring  water  makes  it 
even  more  challenging.  Access  to  the 
river  is  limited,  so  you  may  have  to  do 
a bit  of  scouting.  The  riffles  around 
Dixon  Island  (the  first  island  below 
the  Kinzua  Dam)  are  excellent.  The 
tailwaters  of  the  dam  are  now  at  a 
peak.  Read  the  water  just  about  the 
way  you  read  a smaller  stream.  And 
don’t  let  the  high  water  worry  you. 
This  seems  to  force  more  trout  to  the 
calmer  water  near  shore,  making  them 
more  accessible  to  the  angler. 

Choice  of  lure  or  bait  is  least  critical 
in  spring.  I prefer  '/t-ounce  spoons, 
colored  silver/blue  or  silver/orange.  A 
size  9S  Rapala  is  very  good.  For  the 
live  bait  fan,  either  night  crawlers  or 
shiners  will  work.  Notice  that  I say 
shiners,  and  not  just  any  minnow. 
Emerald  or  spot  tail  shiners  will  get 
better  results  than  other  minnows. 
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If  you  want  to  fish  on  the  reservoir, 
concentrate  on  the  areas  near  larger 
tributary  streams.  The  trout  may  be 
very  near  the  surface,  especially  if 
there’s  a chop  on  the  water.  Troll 
Rapalas  or  spoons  about  one  hundred 
yards  behind  your  boat.  You  can 
sometimes  do  well  casting  or  live- 
baiting  very  near  the  mouth  of  a 
stream. 

As  the  water  temperature  warms  in 
June  and  July,  try  to  do  more  night 
fishing.  The  same  areas  on  the  river 
still  hold  trout.  You  will  have  to  make 
some  adjustments  because  of  lower 
water  levels.  Be  prepared  to  do  more 
wading.  This  is  big  water,  so  you  may 
want  to  wear  a life  jacket  while 
wading.  A long  rod  is  very  helpful 
when  fishing  the  river.  A nine-foot  rod 
will  keep  a lot  more  line  off  the  water, 
to  decrease  the  bow  in  the  line.  You’ll 
get  longer  casts  and  better  control. 

When  the  water  is  low  and  clear,  the 
flashy  lures  are  less  effective.  Rely 
more  on  the  minnow  imitations.  Fly 
fishermen  can  have  a ball  with  large 
streamers,  nymphs  and  wet  flies.  Live 

Fall  Fishing 

(continued  from  page  25.) 

from  the  standpoint  of  a fisheries 
biologist.  But,  whether  you  can  catch 
them  or  not.  . .that’s  out  of  my  hands,” 
he  said. 

Native  brown  trout  populations  in 
streams  such  as  Six  Mile  Run  are 
bolstered  by  stocked  fish  because  of 
1 heavy  seasonal  pressure  from  visitors 
to  the  state  park,  according  to  Hollen- 
der.  Six  Mile  Run  had  a “pretty  good 
natural  reproduction  of  wild  brown 
trout.”  But  he  said  it  is  questionable  if 
the  wild  trout  population  could 
i “.  . .sustain  that  amount  of  fishing.  So, 
in  order  to  provide  fishing  recreation 
for  more  people,  we  have  to  stock  some 
of  them.” 

While  wild  trout  survive  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  he  said  three-quarters 
of  the  stocked  fish  put  into  the  same 
streams  will  be  gone  in  three  months 
and  generally  only  1 or  2 per  cent  will 
live  until  the  next  year.  The  “pure  and 
simple”  reason  for  stocking  trout  in  a 
stream  is  to  “create  fishing  recreation. 
If  they  are  not  caught  they  die.  If  the 
, fisherman  doesn’t  get  them  they  will 
die  some  other  way.” 

The  carrying  capacity  of  a stream 
probably  is  exceeded  when  stocked 


baiting  is  probably  the  most  effective 
method.  Crawlers  should  be  weighted 
just  enough  to  keep  them  moving  near 
bottom.  Lip-hook  or  string  the  shiners. 

Trout  can  be  very  hard  to  find  in  the 
reservoir  during  the  summer.  They  can 
be  anywhere,  and  at  any  depth. 
Schools  of  baitfish  (mostly  spot  tail 
shiners  and  perch)  roaming  the  big 
lake  attract  hungry  trout.  If  you  have 
a sonar  aboard  your  boat,  watch  for 
these  schools  of  baitfish.  Concentrate 
on  the  waters  near  steep  shorelines. 
The  sharply  sloping  bottom  contour 
allows  the  trout  quicker  access  to 
deeper,  cooler  water. 

With  the  aid  of  sonar,  trout  can 
sometimes  be  seen  suspended  beneath 
the  schools  of  baitfish.  Trolling  with 
downriggers  or  depth  planes  may  be 
the  only  way  to  reach  the  trout. 

Later  in  the  summer,  after  the  lake 
has  stratified,  the  trout  will  go  no 
deeper  than  30-35  feet.  This  is 
because  the  hypolimnion,  the  water 
below  the  thermocline,  doesn’t  contain 
enough  oxygen  to  support  the  trout. 
Smart  fishermen  use  this  fact  to  their 


trout  are  put  in,  according  to  Hollen- 
der.  Stocked  trout  must  compete  with 
the  resident  population  of  native  trout 
and  “they’re  not  adapted  to  the  rigors 
of  the  wild.  They’ve  been  adapted  over 
thousands  of  generations  to  a hatchery 
environment  and  they’re  simply  not 
equipped  to  survive.” 

Native  brook  trout  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  streams  usually  don’t 
last  very  long  or  grow  too  big,  either, 
according  to  Hollender.  “A  five-year- 
old  brook  trout  is  rare.  A very  rare  fish 
may  reach  7 to  9 inches.  Most  wild 
brook  trout  in  the  headwater  mountain 
streams  hatch,  live,  spawn,  and  die 
before  reaching  six  inches  total  length. 
Brown  trout  usually  live  longer  and 
therefore  grow  larger,”  he  said. 

Upper  portions  of  Benner  and  Rock 
Runs  are  included  in  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Wilderness  Trout 
Streams  Program  established  in  1969 
and  are  managed  for  the  natural 
reproduction  of  brook  trout,  the  only 
trout  native  to  Pennsylvania.  This 
means,  among  other  things,  that 
access  to  the  creeks  is  limited.  “I  don’t 
expect  that  you’ll  find  very  many 
people  fish  them,”  Hollender  said. 
Which  is  a shame,  in  a way,  because  of 
the  very  picturesque,  pristine  settings 
of  the  streams.  Rock  run,  in  particular, 
is  considered  a very  beautiful  little 


advantage  by  keeping  their  lures  in  the 
cold  water  of  the  thermocline,  or  near 
underwater  springs.  Visiting  anglers 
won’t  have  time  to  look  for  springs,  so 
if  you  catch  a trout  while  trolling, 
mark  the  area.  You  may  have  found  a 
school  holding  on  a spring.  The  steeper 
shoreline  areas  are  still  the  place  to 
be. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tailwa- 
ters,  very  few  people  fish  the  river  in 
late  summer.  Fish  are  harder  to  come 
by,  but  it’s  a great  time  to  be  on  the 
river.  Use  live  bait  or  Rapalas  in  pools 
right  at  the  base  of  riffles,  casting  into 
the  swift  water,  letting  the  current 
sweep  your  offering  through  the  pool 
The  beauty  and  peacefulness  of  your 
surroundings  will  help  give  you  the 
patience  needed! 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  just  a 
general  guideline.  Weather  trends  and 
water  levels  can  change  fish  activity. 
But,  if  you  follow  this  guide,  you'll 
have  a good  chance  of  catching  trout. 
The  confidence  of  knowing  you're 
doing  the  right  thing  is  an  important 
part  of  having  a good  time! 


stream  characterized  by  a marshy 
area  in  the  upper  portion.  Both  runs 
have  native  brook  trout  in  the  head- 
waters and  good  native  brown  trout 
populations,  along  with  stocked  fish,  in 
the  lower  portions. 

While  a stream  such  as  Six  Mile 
Run,  which  is  easily  accessible  by  a 
dirt  road,  is  pretty  open  and  fairly  easy 
to  fish,  a very  narrow  stream  such  as 
Rock  Run  presents  more  of  a chal- 
lenge to  the  fly  fisherman.  That  means 
short  backcasts  to  keep  from  getting 
hung  up  in  the  trees  and  bushes,  or 
maybe  even  dapping  sometimes.  It 
doesn’t  mean  streams  are  completely 
overgrown  with  tag  alder  or  rhododen- 
dron and  fly  fishing  is  impossible. 
“I've  seen  a lot  worse,"  Hollender 
said. 

And  Hollender  has  seen  a lot  of 
streams.  There  are  2.000  named 
streams  in  his  district.  But  if  a person 
were  willing  to  walk  in  for  some  of  the 
better  fishing  over  wild  brown  and 
brook  trout  in  very  scenic  surround- 
ings in  the  Black  Moshannon  area, 
Hollender  would  point  him  toward 
such  streams  as  Rock  Run,  Benner 
Run,  and  Black  Run.  A fisherman 
couldn't  ask  for  a better  recommenda- 
tion than  that.  Particularly  in  the  fall, 
when  he’s  likely  to  have  the  whole 
creek  to  himself. 
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FL  Y TYING 

The  Deerhair  Darter 


by  Chauncy  K*  Lively 


IVIy  interest  in  bass  fishing  began 
in  my  pre-teen  years  but  for  a long 
time  it  was  only  a vicarious 
experience,  inspired  by  wondrous  tales 
in  angling  magazines.  Typically,  with 
each  such  story  was  an  artist’s  sketch 
of  a mighty  bass  arched  in  midair  with 
mouth  agape  and  gills  flaring  amid  a 
welter  of  spray,  a two-toned  plug 
attached  to  his  jaw  and  the  line 
curving  back  to  the  bent  rod  of  a wide- 
eyed  angler.  Here  was  the  stuff  of 
which  dreams  were  made! 

It  was  fascinating  to  read  that  a big 
bass  could  actually  be  teased  into 
attacking  a wooden  plug,  although  I 
was  convinced  that  the  angler  must  be 
possessed  of  some  sort  of  sorcery  to 
accomplish  such  a feat.  Near  my 
boyhood  home  in  Greene  County  were 
several  streams  where  bass  reportedly 
lived  but  they  were  phantoms  as  far  as 
I was  concerned  for  on  my  many 
excursions  for  carp  and  catfish  I had 
never  seen  — let  alone  caught  — a 
bass.  Nor  had  Bill,  my  constant 
fishing  companion,  but  that  situation 
was  soon  to  change. 

Bill’s  father  owned  a department 
store  in  a nearby  city  and,  anxious  to 
encourage  his  son's  interest  in  the 
outdoors,  he  presented  Bill  with  a 
display  card  of  a dozen  South  Bend 
bass  plugs  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  two  of  us.  Well,  this  was 
a bounty  of  riches  two  lads  of  ten 
would  never  have  dared  contemplate; 
it  was  a veritable  Christmas  in  July! 


There  were  Bass-Orenos,  Babe- 
Orenos  and  Midge-Orenos  — some 
with  red  heads  and  gleaming  white 
bodies;  others  with  frog  finish  — and 
all  had  imposing  treble  hooks  dangling 
fore  and  aft. 

Early  the  next  morning,  armed  with 
steel  rods  and  level-winders  — and  of 
course,  our  newfound  treasures  — Bill 
and  I hiked  to  the  North  Fork  of  Ten 
Mile  Creek.  That  we  didn’t  catch  a 
bass  that  day  was  irrelevant;  it  was 
fun  watching  the  wild  wiggling  of  our 
plugs  as  we  frantically  cranked  them 
in.  Our  casting  left  much  to  be 
desired;  more  than  once  a high- 
arching  lob  would  carry  the  plug 
soaring  over  power  lines  or  high  into 
an  overhanging  tree,  where  it  was 
inextricably  lodged. 

Eventually,  the  inevitable 
happened.  A few  days  later  we  were 
fishing  the  North  Fork  above  a low 
dam,  where  the  water  was  slow  and 
rather  deep.  Bill  cast  his  plug  and  it 
met  the  water  with  a resounding 
splash  near  a grassy  overhang.  As  he 
worked  at  undoing  a backlash  the  plug 
sat  there,  nodding  and  winking, 
prodded  by  Bill’s  efforts  to  unsnarl  the 
entanglement  in  his  reel.  Suddenly 
there  was  a swirl  and  the  plug 
disappeared.  I yelled  but  Bill  saw  it, 
too,  and  in  a single  motion  a flopping 
fish  was  cranked  and  hoisted  up  the 
bank  where  we  both  pounced  on  it. 
There  was  no  mistaking  its  identity:  it 
was  a smallmouth  of  perhaps  twelve 


inches,  with  dorsal  fin  erect  and  red 
eyes  glaring.  To  a couple  of  astounded 
boys  it  was  a giant  of  a fish  and  the 
event  was  akin  to  finding  the  Holy 
Grail. 

Well,  it  was  a long  time  before  we 
caught  another  bass.  We  weren’t 
shrewd  enough  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  quiet  nod  and  wink 
of  the  plug,  and  so  we  continued  to 
retrieve  our  lures  like  things 
possessed.  In  fact,  it  was  years  later 
when  I got  into  bass  bugging  that  I 
finally  began  to  appreciate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  nod  and  wink. 

The  Oreno  plugs  with  their  slanted, 
grooved  heads  were  perfectly  designed 
for  nod  and  wink.  I searched  in  vain 
for  bass  bugs  of  similar  design  and 
began  to  make  my  own  — first  with 
cork  and  finally  with  deerhair  bodies. 

I soon  found  that  slanted-head  cork 
bugs,  with  their  smooth  finish,  were 
too  efficient  for  pleasant  use  with  the 
fly  rod.  They  would  duck  under  at  the 
slightest  pull,  making  a clean  pickup 
almost  impossible.  Hair  bodies  of  this 
design  fare  better  because  of  their 
rougher  texture  but  even  they  can 
cause  problems  if  one  tries  to  pick  up 
a very  long  line.  However,  one  of  the 
disciplines  in  bass  bugging  is 
retrieving  the  lure  reasonably  close  to 
the  rod,  for  one  never  knows  if  a bass 
is  following. 

The  Deerhair  Darter  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Oreno  plug  design 
with  the  addition  of  a marabou  trailer. 
For  this  bug  I prefer  a ring-eye  hook 
which  permits  a straight  pull  from  a 
cinch-knotted  leader.  The  deer  body 
hair  should  be  coarse  for  easy  spinning 
and  compacted  to  great  density.  A 
hair  packer  is  a fine  aid  in  compacting 
the  hair  on  the  hook  and  it  is  easily 
made  by  drilling  several  holes  of 
different  diameters  in  the  handle  of  a 
discarded  toothbrush  (see 
illustration).  After  trimming,  the  face 
of  the  slanted  head  should  be  coated 
with  model  airplane  cement  (Duco  or 
Ambroid),  adding  extra  coats  until  a 
smooth,  hard  finish  is  achieved. 

The  Deerhair  Darter  will  act  like  a 
bass  plug  if  you  want  it  to,  ducking 
under  and  sometimes  wiggling  when 
retrieved  rapidly.  But  I’ve  found  it 
more  effective  when  fished  slowly  and 
subtly.  Gentle  twitches  of  the  rod  tip 
make  it  nod  and  wink  and  the 
marabou  tail  undulates  in  a “come 
hither”  movement  bass  often  find 
hard  to  resist. 
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Tying  the  Deerhair  Darter: 


Left  — Clamp  a size  # 4 ring-eye 
hook  in  vise  and  tie  in  size  B thread 
at  bend.  Select  a white  marabou 
feather  and  bind  to  shank  as 
shown  for  an  effective  length 
equivalent  to  overall  hook  length. 
Trim  excess  marabou. 

Right  — Cut  a bunch  of  coarse, 
white  deer  body  hair  about  the 
thickness  of  a pencil  and  remove 
the  fuzz  and  short  hairs.  Then  even 
the  tips  with  a hair  tamper.  Next, 
hold  the  hair  in  the  right  hand  with 
tips  pointing  left.  Holding  hair 
parallel  to  shank,  slip  the  tips  over 
the  eye  and  slide  the  hair  along  the 
shank  until  the  tips  extend  about 
V2"  behind  the  bend. 


Left  — Now  change  hands  and 
hold  hair  tips  in  place  with  left 
hand.  With  right,  make  a loop  of 
thread  around  hair  and  hook;  then 
draw  tight,  causing  butts  to  flare. 
Without  slackening  tension,  wind 
thread  through  hair  and  half-hitch 
in  front  of  hair. 

Right  — Cut  another  bunch  of  hair 
and  bind  hair  to  spin  around  shank. 
Half-hitch.  Bracing  hook  behind 
hair  with  left  hand,  compact  the 
spun  hair  with  a hair  packer. 
Repeat  this  procedure  with  conse- 
cutive bunches  of  hair  until  shank 
is  % filled. 


Left  — Spin  bunches  of  orange 
body  hair  until  front  '/3  of  shank  is 
filled.  Whip-finish  and  cut  thread. 


Right  — Trim  hair  to  shape  shown 
and  coat  face  of  slanting  head  with 
model  cement.  Then  place  a large 
spot  of  cement  on  each  side  of 
head  in  eye  positions.  Finally, 
apply  concentric  spots  of  black 
and  yellow  lacquer  for  eyes.  This 
completes  the  Deerhair  Darter. 
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THAT  WAS  QUICK! 


“YOUNGER  THAN  SPRINGTIME” 

While  patrolling  pre-season  trout 
streams,  I noticed  an  elderly  man  fishing  in 
Crum  Creek  Reservoir.  The  man  was 
standing  in  the  stream,  boots,  rod,  etc. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  waded  out  of  the 
stream  and  gave  me  a cheery  “Hello.”  I 
told  him  I would  like  to  check  his  license 
and  wondered  what  he  was  doing  wading  in 
a stream  at  this  time. 

He  told  me  he  was  getting  minnows  in 
order  to  do  some  crappie  fishing  in 
Springton  Reservoir.  His  license  was 
pretty  well  beaten  up  and  had  been  wet,  1 
am  sure  several  times,  making  it  hard  to 
read.  So  when  I asked  him  for  more  identi- 
fication, he  presented  his  driver’s  license. 
Before  doing  so,  he  asked  me  how  old  I 
thought  he  was  and  I replied,  “Oh,  around 
the  late  60s.”  Upon  reading  his  driver’s 
license  I found  he  was  a young  94!  1 only 
hope  that  happens  to  me. 

W.  Holgren 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Delaware  County 


WHO,  ME? 

While  on  patrol  at  the  Shenango  Lake 
this  past  summer  I observed  two  fisher- 
men. One  had  his  license  showing;  the 
other  I could  not  see.  I asked  to  see  his 
license.  He  informed  he  was  not  fishing 
and  the  pole  he  was  watching  was  his 
friend’s.  Just  then  a bobber  went  under.  He 
grabbed  the  pole  and  landed  a nice  crappie. 
I informed  him  he  was  fishing.  “No,”  he 
said,  “1  just  caught  it  for  my  friend.” 

This  “helping  friend”  paid  a fine  for 
fishing  without  a license. 

William  B.  White 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Mercer  County 


“SHARING?” 

After  a stocking  of  trout  on  Wills  Creek 
in  Bedford  County,  I was  working  the  area 
when  I observed  George  and  Erma  Jodon 
fishing.  George  was  fishing  the  upper 
section  of  a hole  in  the  riffles  and  Erma 
was  fishing  the  lower  quieter  section.  They 


both  had  bites  and  the  setting  of  hooks  and 
reeling  in  started.  One  trout,  a rainbow, 
was  hooked  by  each.  However,  it  was  the 
same  rainbow  with  two  lines  and  two  hooks 
attached  to  it.  Since  I was  the  outsider  I 
acted  as  an  umpire  and  awarded  the  trout 
to  Erma,  as  she  set  the  hook  a split  second 
earlier  than  George. 

James  R.  Beatty 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Bedford  County 

BIRD  WATCHER 

Besides  the  hours  of  enjoyment  that 
anglers  and  boaters  get  from  Fish  Com- 
mission lakes,  other  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation are  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  lakes’  multi-use  potential.  Bird  watch- 
ers, this  past  spring  and  summer,  were 
having  a ball  with  the  variety  and  number 
of  waterfowl  and  shore  birds  that  have 
spent  time  at  our  Speedwell  Forge  Lake. 

Early  in  the  year,  about  a dozen  Ospreys 
spent  a week  at  this  site  and  in  mid-July 
two  immature  White  Ibis  kept  company 
with  Great  Egrets,  Snowy  Egrets,  Great 
Blue  Herons  and  immature  Little  Blue 
Herons  fishing  in  the  shallow  upper  portion 
of  the  lake. 

This  was  the  first  recorded  sighting  of 
White  Ibis  in  Lancaster  County  and  a lot 
of  birders  were  able  to  get  this  species 
entered  on  their  life  list. 

Stan  Paulakovich 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Southeast  Regional  Office 

EVEN  THEM? 

Despite  our  new  stocking  policy, 
whereby  only  the  week  of  stocking  is 
announced,  certain  waters  like  Lake  Irena 
seem  to  always  be  crowded  on  stocking 
day.  Apparently  somebody  watches  each 
day  and  as  soon  as  the  truck  shows,  the 
word  is  spread.  One  day,  within  a half  hour 
of  stocking  the  parking  lot  became  full  and 
the  shorelines  were  packed.  Then  an  osprey 
showed  up  to  be  sure  he  got  his  fair  share 
of  the  newly  stocked  trout.  I still  can’t 
figure  out  who  told  him!  It  was  the  first 
time  I saw  him  at  the  lake. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


Paul  Weaverling,  from  Huntingdon,  is 
an  energetic  young  fellow.  He  spends  his 
winter  months  as  a graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  During  the  sum- 
mer he  works  at  Raystown  Lake  pumping 
gas  and  attending  to  various  other  odd  jobs 
that  need  to  be  done  around  the  Seven 
Points  Marina. 

Paul  likes  to  fish  but,  due  to  his  busy 
schedule,  didn’t  even  get  around  to  buying 
his  fishing  license  till  the  first  day  of  July 
this  year.  With  his  “fresh”  license,  not 
even  twenty-four  hours  old,  he  hit  the  lake 
for  a try  at  the  muskies.  After  only  twenty 
minutes  of  trolling,  Paul  hooked  and 
landed  a 4iy2-inch,  22-pound  15-ounce 
musky  — a beautiful  trophy,  well 
deserved,  by  a fine  young  man. 

James  T.  Valentine 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Huntingdon  County 

' 

CLOSE! 

Recently,  Deputy  Crosby  checked  a 
young  man  for  a fishing  license,  but  the 
fellow  said  he  wasn’t  old  enough  to  be 
required  to  have  a fishing  license.  Because 
of  the  fellow  sporting  a moustache  and 
having  mature  looks.  Deputy  Crosby  asked 
for  additional  identification.  At  this  point 
the  fellow  produced  his  birth  certificate  — j!» 

birth  date:  06-24-64.  He  had  35  days  to 
fish  without  a license,  and  said  he  was 
making  the  best  of  it. 

He  wasn’t  carrying  his  birth  certificate 
for  the  Fish  Commission,  but  was  on  his 
way  to  apply  for  a Pennsylvania  Driver’s 
License,  Learner’s  Permit,  and  stopped  to 
fish! 

J.  R.  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 
Armstrong  County 


REAL  THIRSTY! 

Following  successful  fishing  trips,  I like 
to  place  my  catch  in  a washtub  filled  with 
water  unitl  I can  find  time  to  clean  the  fish. 
After  a recent  trip,  I placed  four  nice 
walleyes  in  the  sink,  put  in  the  plug,  and 
filled  the  sink  with  water.  Sometimes,  the 
plug  is  not  in  properly,  and  the  water 
drains  out.  My  five  year  old  daughter 
made  about  five  trips  to  the  sink  to  watch 
the  fish  swimming  in  Mom’s  washtub. 
After  about  her  sixth  trip  to  the  sink,  she 
came  running  to  me  and  stated,  “Dad,  you 
better  check  your  fish.  They  drank  all  the 
water!” 

Stan  Plevyak 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Bucks  County 
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HER  DAY  CAME! 

Adhering  to  strict  PFC  policy,  in-season 
stockings  are  announced  only  by  week  in 
my  district.  However,  working  deputies  are 
notified  of  the  dates  so  they  can  insure 
compliance  with  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  taking  of  trout.  They  are 
cautioned  not  to  let  the  dates  slip.  Earl  See, 
in  keeping  with  policy,  refuses  to  give  his 
wife,  a fishing  fanatic,  the  dates  despite 
her  attempts  to  con  the  info  from  him.  So, 
Pat  See,  like  several  hundred  other  fisher- 
men from  the  area,  “camp”  at  Lake  Irena 
to  be  sure  to  be  there  “the  right  day.” 
While  Pat  is  a fishing  fanatic  she  had  never 
caught  a trout. 

Last  week  everything  went  right  for  Pat 
and  she  had  not  one  but  five  fine  brook 
trout  to  show  for  her  constant  vigil  at  the 
lake.  After  patrolling  the  lake  I stopped  at 
Earl’s  home  to  talk  over  a patrol  with  him. 
He  said  that  Pat  had  caught  five  trout  and 
he  hadn’t  seen  her  that  happy  in  years.  1 
know  she  was  happy  because  it  was  five 
hours  after  dark  and  Pat  was  still  walking 
around  the  house  with  her  lucky  sweatshirt 
and  fishing  license  on! 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


SO  DID  HIS! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  being  persistent 
pays  off,  for  I was  talking  to  a gentleman 
1 who  has  been  fishing  for  sixty  years  and  his 
age  is  seventy  two.  He  was  fishing  on  Big 
Laurel  Run,  and  he  told  me  that  this  was 
the  first  time  in  his  sixty  years  of  fishing 
that  he  caught  his  limit  of  trout! 

Robert  L.  Kish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cambria  County 


EVEN  IN  DREAMS.  . . ! 

Having  recently  experienced  my  first 
opening  day  of  trout  season  as  the  wife  of  a 
waterways  patrolman,  I was  prepared  for 
the  deluge  of  telephone  calls  and  excite- 
ment prior  to  the  Big  Day.  I realize  that 
around  this  time  of  the  year  the  WP’s  like 
to  have  some  additional  help.  I was  a bit 
surprised  though  when  only  two  nights 
after  the  opening  of  the  season,  my 
husband  said  to  me,  “Tomorrow  you  can 
issue  a few  citations.”  Moments  later,  he 
told  me  to  “Keep  an  eye  on  that  guy  down 
at  the  access  area.”  When  I asked  him, 
“Which  guy?”  he  just  snored  and  rolled 
over! 

Mrs.  Wayne  Imler 
Waterways  Patrolman ’s  Wife 
S.  Bucks  County 


“FINE  YOUNG  PEOPLE’’ 

One  stocking  I look  forward  to  every 
year  is  the  stocking  of  the  Lizzard  Creek. 
For  on  this  day  the  guys  and  gals  from  Jim 
Thorpe  High  School  and  their  biology 
teacher,  Mr.  Steber,  accompany  us  on  our 
stockings.  Between  the  bumpy  rides  down 
the  railroad  beds  and  an  occasional  slip  on 
a slippery  rock,  there  are  very  few  that 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  stocking  dry.  The 
interest  and  concern  these  people  show 
toward  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
and  the  amount  of  help  they  lend  also 
deserve  a big  thank  you  an  a big  ole  tip  of 
the  hat  to  these  fine  young  people. 

Ray  Heiser 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Carbon  County 

A “MIRACLE’’ 

Recently,  while  patrolling  the  West 
Branch  of  Tionesta  Creek,  I had  noticed 
that  two  individuals  had  littered  with  two 


PATROLMAN  RECOGNIZED  — 

Waterways  Patrolman  Paul  Antolosky 
recently  received  an  award  from  the  Balti- 
more District  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
his  outstanding  record  at  Foster  Sayers 
Lake  in  Centre  County. 

Howard  Miller,  in  charge  of  operations 
for  the  lakes  located  in  the  Baltimore 
District,  presented  the  award  citing  the 
outstanding  safety  record  that  has  been 
recorded  at  Sayers  Lake  since  1970  when 
the  lake  was  opened.  There  has  not  been  a 
“reportable  boating”  accident  on  Sayers 


beer  cans. 

After  approaching  their  vehicle  and 
identifying  myself,  1 started  to  ask  them  to 
show  me  their  fishing  licenses  and  tell 
them  what  they  were  being  charged  for. 
They  both  began  to  give  me  sign  language, 
which  I understand  as  much  as  the  Japa- 
nese language. 

As  I was  standing  there  figuring  out 
what  to  do,  I spotted  smoke  coming  from 
the  back  seat  of  their  car.  Without  point- 
ing, 1 said,  “Fellas,  1 see  smoke  coming 
from  the  back  seat.” 

Suddenly  a miracle  happened!  They 
both  turned  their  heads  sharply  and  began 
beating  out  the  smouldering  seat  caused  by 
a cigarette  ash.  After  they  both  got  done 
cussing  and  moaning  about  the  fine,  1 told 
them,  “Fellas,  think  of  it  this  way;  at  least 
you  regained  you  hearing.” 

They  were  darned  good  at  the  sign 
language  . . . they  said  that  it  worked  on  a 
Pittsburgh  traffic  cop  before. 


Lake  during  the  past  10  years. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Antolosky  is  in 
charge  of  the  boat  law  and  regulation 
enforcement  at  the  lake.  Five  of  the  deputy 
waterways  patrolmen  that  work  at  the  lake 
have  been  trained  by  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Antolosky. 

The  award  was  presented  at  the  North- 
central  Office  of  the  Fish  Commission  in 
Lock  Haven  by  Howard  Miller  of  the 
Baltimore  Office. 


Paul  Swanson 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 


Jerry  Cataldo 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  A muskellunge  is  solitary 

by  nature  and  insists  on  plenty  of  room  and 
a minimum  of  competition  from  others  of 
its  species  in  its  resting  and  feeding  areas. 
Its  favorite  spots  are  shoals  in  deep  water, 
weed  beds  and  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
branches  of  a fallen  tree. 

Built-in  ferrules,  which  are  rapidly 

replacing  metal  ferrules  on  glass  and 
graphite  rods,  require  special  attention 
when  a rod  is  assembled.  The  rod  sections 
should  be  coupled  with  with  a slight  clock- 
wise motion  and  taken  apart  with  a slight 
turn  counterclockwise.  The  male  ferrule 
can  be  lubricated  by  applying  a very  light 
touch  of  paraffin. 

Walleyes  like  to  prowl  and  feed  in  areas 

where  there  is  movement  in  the  water. 
Currents  are  widely  distributed  in  streams, 
of  course,  but  in  lakes  or  ponds  they 
usually  occur  only  where  streams  flow  into 
them. 

Not  all  bass  and  trout  “hot  spots”  are 

big.  A couple  of  stumps,  a patch  of  gravel, 
or  a rock  as  small  as  a couple  of  feet  in 
diameter  can  provide  a resting  and  feeding 
place  for  fish. 

A strip  cut  from  the  belly  of  a perch  and 

attached  to  a spoon  or  spinner  will  attract 
bass,  pike,  walleyes  and  pickerel. 

Plugs  that  not  only  faithfully  imitate  the 

shapes  of  small  fish  but  also  their  body 
markings  and  colorings  are  an  imaginative 
addition  to  the  array  of  lures  now  avail- 
able. They  probably  are  best  in  the  lures 
that  have  fat  bodies,  since  there  is  more 
surface  on  which  they  can  be  given  a realis- 
tic apperance. 


A little  cove  like  this  in  a stream  pool  or 

lake  almost  always  holds  fish  and  is  a good 
angling  area.  The  water  usually  is  shallow, 
with  minnow  life  and  insects  tumbled  from 
vegetation.  Trees  and  weeds  provide  shade. 
Fish  such  a spot  carefully,  for  fish  are 
always  alert  when  they  are  in  shallow 
water. 


Midget  bass  plugs,  half  an  ounce  or  less 

in  weight,  are  excellent  lures  for  bass  fish- 
ing in  rivers. 


Shallow  water,  where  bass  fly  rod 

surface  lures  are  the  most  effective,  can  be 
anywhere  from  one. to  six  feet  deep. 

Live  frogs  used  as  bait  usually  are  fished 

with  some  kind  of  sinker  to  get  them  down 
into  the  water.  They  also  are  good  if 
allowed  to  kick  freely  on  the  surface. 

To  keep  a sinking  plug  deep  in  the  water, 

reel  slowly  and  with  occasional  stops  and 
starts. 

Worry  more  about  the  action  than  the 

color  of  the  lure.  A plug  with  good  action 
usually  will  take  fish  regardless  of  its  color. 
On  the  other  hand,  a lure  with  an  attrac- 
tive (to  the  angler)  color  will  not  take  fish 
if  it  does  not  have  the  proper  action. 

A weighted  Woolly  Worm  can  be  used 

like  a jig  in  bass  fishing.  Let  the  fly  sink  to 
the  bottom,  then  twitch  and  crawl  it  over 
rocks  and  gravel.  This  lure,  in  brown  and 
black,  imitates  a large  nymph. 

In  fishing  for  walleyes  with  minnows, 

hook  the  bait  through  the  skin  of  the  back 
rather  than  through  the  lips.  This  allows 
the  minnow  to  swim  in  its  normal  position 
on  the  hook,  with  or  without  a bobber. 


A change  of  pace  is  worth  trying  in 

fishing  with  a spoon  for  pike  and  pickerel. 
Instead  of  beginning  the  retrieve  as  soon  as 
the  spoon  drops  down  into  the  water,  let  it 
settle  on  the  bottom,  retrieve  a few  feet, 
again  let  the  spoon  drop  to  the  bottom, 
then  reel  it  in  a bit,  using  this  process  until 
the  retrieve  is  completed.  In  weedy  water, 
of  course,  a weedless  spoon  must  be  used. 

Top  colors  on  lures  used  in  northern  pike 

fishing  are  combinations  of  red  and  white, 
red  and  yellow  and  black  and  yellow.  These 
colors  give  added  attraction  to  lures  that 
are  fished  with  lots  of  action  and  with  stops 
and  starts. 

Lures  with  single  hooks  often  are  more 

effective  than  those  with  double  or  treble 
hooks  when  used  in  fishing  for  bass  around 
sunken  logs,  rocks  and  other  obstructions 
in  the  water.  The  single  hook  is  far  less 
likely  to  hang  up,  yet  it  will  hold  a fish 
securely.  Also,  it  is  easier  to  release  a fish 
from  one  hook  point  than  from  two  or 
three. 

Surface  plugs  built  so  that  they  sit  on  the 

water  with  their  tails  down,  then  pump  up 
and  down  when  they  are  retrieved,  are 
good.  But  you  may  not  have  one  in  your 
tackle  box.  Attach  a very  small  split  shot  to 
the  shank  of  the  tail  hook.  Even  this  very 
slight  additional  weight  will  keep  the  back 
end  of  the  lure  slightly  below  the  surface. 

A roll  of  plastic  tape  is  easy  to  carry  and 

comes  in  handy  when  a guide  on  a rod 
becomes  loose.  Put  four  or  five  tight  wrap- 
pings around  the  feet  of  the  guide,  while 
holding  it  firmly  in  place.  This  emergency 
job  will  last  until  the  rod  can  be  properly 
repaired. 
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LAST  MINUTE  ATTACK! 


In  the  closing  hours  just  before  the  pre-election  recess  of  the  General 
Assembly,  an  innocuous  bill  that  had  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives — HB  106  — was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  At 
that  point,  the  bill  which  had  addressed  limitations  on  Commonwealth 
spending  was  completely  gutted  and  language  supplied  by  the  Keystone  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  was  substituted.  The  main  target  of  the  amendments  was  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  and  its  authority  to  enforce  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution. 

You  may  remember  that,  in  1970,  Article  I,  Section  27  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution 
became  a fact,  after  having  passed  two  separate  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  a 
2-1  favorable  vote  in  public  referendum.  That  amendment  states:  "the  people  have  a right 
to  dean  air,  clean  water  and  to  the  preservation  of  natural  scenic,  historical  and  aesthetic 
values  of  the  environment.  Pennsylvania's  public  natural  resources  are  the  common 
property  of  all  the  people,  including  generations  yet  to  come.  As  trustee  of  these  resources 
the  Commonwealth  shall  conserve  and  maintain  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. " 

So  far,  the  courts  have  upheld  that  amendment  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the 
resources.  Even  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the  implementation  of  that 
amendment  as  a responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources. 

Now  comes  the  insidious  amendment  purporting  that  the  intention  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  Constitutional  amendment  was  that  it  shall  be  implemented  by  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources  as  directed  by  laws  duly  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  then  goes  on  to  restrict  DER's  enforcement  to  a number  of  laws  that  are 
listed  in  the  gutted  HB  106.  It  further  directs  DER  to  undertake  immediately  a review  of  all 
regulations  proposed  or  promulgated  to  determine  if  any  regulations  exceed  the  scope  of 
the  laws  under  which  such  regulations  were  promulgated. 

This  kind  of  attack  on  the  Constitutional  amendment  would  subject  DER's  regulations  to 
endless  review,  in  clean  streams,  dam  safety  and  encroachment,  solid  waste  management, 
flood  plain  management,  surface  mining  and  conservation  and  reclamation,  air  pollution 
control,  and  storm  water  management. 

Senator  Franklin  Kury,  the  original  author  of  the  conservation  amendment,  fought  hard  to 
have  this  new  bill  recommitted  so  that  it  would  eventually  see  daylight  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  We  were  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard  joining  the  PFSC,  Trout  Unlimited, 
and  other  citizen's  groups  stalking  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  working  hard  to  see  that  this 
insult  to  the  environmental  amendment  received  proper  public  notice,  open  hearings, 
debates,  fiscal  considerations,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  the  resources. 

We  now  see  that  Keystone  Coal  admitted  that  the  bill  cannot  receive  adequate 
consideration  in  this  session,  but  they  have  vowed  publicly  to  reintroduce  such  legislation  in 

the  next  session. 

Pennsylvanians  should  be  alert  to  this  kind  of  attack  that  could  subvert  the  wishes  of  the 

public. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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KEEP  ’EM  FLOATING  — 

I have  been  reading  more  and  more 
about  deer  hair  bugs  for  bass  and  thought 
I’d  pass  along  a technique  I’ve  found  to  be 
very  effective. 

To  keep  the  deer  hair  bugs  on  the 
surface  after  catching  fish,  I treat  them 
with  paraffin.  To  this,  dissolve  a piece  of 
paraffin  (the  same  stuff  your  wife  uses  to 
seal  her  jelly),  perhaps  1-2  inches  square, 
in  hexane.  Any  of  several  other  common 
solvents  will  also  work.  Dip  the  newly  tied 
bug,  or  a thoroughly  dry  used  one,  and 
allow  it  to  soak  for  several  minutes.  Shake 
off  the  excess  and  place  the  bug  on  several 
layers  of  paper  until  dry. 

1 have  found  hexane  to  be  excellent  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  practically  odorless, 
quite  volatile  — so  the  bugs  dry  quickly, 
and  an  excellent  solvent  for  paraffin. 

Caution:  It  is  extremely  flammable,  so 
do  this  outside. 

Bugs  treated  this  way  have  a “waxy” 
feel  and  a texture  that  must  feel  very 
natural  to  bass.  They  are  quite  reluctant  to 
drop  these  bugs  so  you  do  not  have  to  strike 
like  lightning  to  hook  them. 

Incidentally,  I do  a lot  of  my  fishing  on 
the  rocky  shallows  along  Lakes  Erie  and 
Huron.  I use  a 9'/2  or  11-foot  graphite 
flyrod  and  a #11  weight  forward  line  — 
excellent  in  the  winds  we  frequently  have 
to  battle.  My  best  fish  to  date  was  23'/2- 
inch  smallmouth. 

Best  colors  are  either  natural  grey  and 
white,  with  either  yellow  or  orange  collars. 

Good  fishing. 

Peter  Shaffer 
Grand  Island,  N.Y. 


“BEST  FOR  BASS’’ 

I have  read  your  magazine  for  some  four 
years  now  and  I’m  very  pleased  to  see  the 
article  “Susquehanna  Smallmouth”  ap- 
pear in  your  June  issue.  I have  fished  jigs 
for  smallmouth  for  a couple  of  years  now 
and  I’ve  had  good  success.  Although  we 
(my  Dad  and  I)  wade  instead  of  boating, 
the  same  procedure  of  structure  fishing  has 
worked.  We  fish  the  Youghiogheny  River 
near  Smithton  for  bass  and  have  taken 
many  nice  fish. 


The  article  also  mentioned  white  twister 
tails  as  an  alternative  to  bucktail.  We’ve 
found  that  a chartruese  twister  on  a x/%  oz. 
head  works  best  for  bass.  Also,  we  have 
taken  a few  walleye  on  the  twisters. 

Mike  Amendola 
Washington,  Pa. 


APPRECIATIVE  — 

Dear  Mrs.  Steiner: 

I am  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  fine 
articles  you  write  monthly  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler.  I never  miss  reading  them 
and  get  much  satisfaction  as  well  as  much 
information  from  them.  I am  talking  about 
“Waterside  Wanderings.” 

Perhaps  what  I enjoy  most  is  your  atti- 
tude when  you  follow  the  streams.  To  have 
a successful  day  on  the  streams  you  need 
not  come  home  with  your  limit  of  fish  but 
rather  you  enjoy  studying  the  habits  of  the 
aquatic  life  and  their  prey. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  you  are  well  read 
and  have  made  a thorough  study  of  the  life 
in  the  streams.  I congratulate  you  on  the 
detailed  way  in  which  you  describe  things. 
I have  learned  many  things  I never  knew 
even  though  I have  been  a fisherman  since 
I was  a boy. 

Perhaps  I should  tell  you  I was  80  in 
1980  but  I am  not  in  good  health  and  my 
greatest  regret  is  that  I cannot  go  to  the 
streams  or  lakes  anymore  which  brings  a 
feeling  of  nostalgia.  I must  now  be  content 
to  read  about  it. 

I have  done  many  kinds  of  fishing.  I 
have  a mounted  sailfish  and  a mounted 
marlin  on  my  walls  which  I caught  in  1935 
and  1936.  My  latest  interest  has  been 
centered  on  trout. 

We  have  four  sons  (all  married  with 
families  of  their  own)  and  I got  all  of  them 
interested  in  fishing  when  they  were  boys. 
Some  of  my  happiest  recollections  are  the 
times  I spent  with  them  fishing. 

These  are  “on  the  desk”  wanderings. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  you  are  doing.  I 
just  want  you  to  know  somebody  appre- 
ciates what  you  write  so  well.  Thank  you. 

Milton  E.  Gockley 
Lancaster 


SUBSTITUTE  PINS  — 

I have  just  finished  re-reading  Wes 
Bower’s  article  “All  Things  Come  To- 
gether at  the  Point”  in  the  December  1979 
issure.  (I  never  throw  the  Angler  away  — 
when  I relinquish  them  I take  them  to 
school  — Glendale  High  School  — for  use 
there.) 

In  his  closing  statements,  Wes  brought 
out  the  idea  that  life  at  the  point  brings  out 
the  best  in  people.  That  brought  back  to 
my  mind  an  anecdote;  a true  story  of  a 


personal  encounter  there  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Juniata  and  the  Raystown  Branch. 

Last  summer,  after  a morning  fishing 
session  at  Shy  Beaver  Access  Area  on  the 
lake,  I stopped  at  the  Fish  Commission 
Point  Access  Area  to  appraise  the  launch- 
ing facilities  for  future  use.  As  fishermen 
do,  I entered  into  conversation  with  a 
gentleman  fishing  there  about  boating 
quality  along  the  river  from  the  point 
downstream.  He  said  boating  was  not  good 
along  this  portion  of  the  river,  especially 
power  boating,  because  of  the  shallow 
areas  and  abundance  of  large  rocks  and 
boulders.  He  stated  that  a motorboater 
would  need  a basket  of  shear  pins  to  use  if 
you  intended  to  do  much  more  that  drift 
fish.  He  said  that  he  had  a partial  answer 
and  he  handed  me  several  of  his  homemade 
shear  pins  for  use  along  the  Juniata.  They 
were  lengths  of  aluminum  nails  cut  to  the 
exact  length  for  shear  pin  use.  They  work 
fine,  and  are  a lot  cheaper  and  more  conve- 
nient if  your  prop  has  a habit,  as  mine  does, 
of  finding  every  nice  size  rock  in  the  river. 
These  have  worked  great  for  me  since 
along  both  the  Juniata,  the  Susquehanna, 
and  even  on  Lake  Glendale. 

I certainly  enjoy  reading  the  Angler  — 
even  those  nature  articles  by  that  girl.  (She 
does  a good  job  for  a girl!)  Keep  up  the 
good  editorial  work,  but  how  ’bout  some 
more  articles  on  fishing  the  Susquehanna 
and  our  own  Lake  Glendale.  There’s  BIG 
FISH  in  there,  buddy! 

Paul  W.  Winslow 

Coalport 


“SAME  OLD  STORY” 

In  regard  to  “Aired  His  Views”  — first 
of  all,  the  big  fancy  “Bass  Fishermen” 
seem  to  be  the  only  guys  doing  any  conser- 
vation and  preservation  for  the  bass  fishing 
sport.  If  any  of  the  people  that  criticized 
the  big  fancy  “Bass  Fishermen”  would  be 
out  to  help  and  see  what  the  State  Bass 
Federation  does  maybe  they  wouldn’t  be 
spouting  off  so  fast.  Besides  all  the  struc- 
ture programs  and  funding  for  the  study  to 
change  the  size  limits  of  bass,  they  also 
help  the  community  in  other  projects 
including  the  weekend  fisherman.  So  it’s 
the  same  old  story:  the  people  that  try  to  do 
something  right  for  everybody  to  enjoy 
usually  wind  up  getting  their  butts  busted. 
Maybe  they  will  wake  up  when  they  realize 
this  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the  sport  alive. 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Bill  Echert, 

District  Representative 
PA  Bass  Federation 
Blue  Marsh  Bassmasters 

The  “critics”  don’t  show  up  for  anything 
that  spells  WORK,  Bill!  We’re  with  you  — 
we  just  had  to  let  him  say  his  piece.  Ed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


“WONDERING” 

I was  wondering,  can  eels  carry  out  their 
full  life  cycle  in  fresh  water?  Early  in  the 
year,  while  fishing  in  the  Conowingo  Pool 
in  the  Susquehanna,  I caught  an  8-inch  eel. 
Because  it  was  so  small  I reasoned  that  it 
must  have  been  young.  Since  then  I have 
seen  what  I think  were  eel  fry.  They  were 
not  minnows  or  tadpoles,  I know  that  for 
sure. 

I fish  the  Conowingo  Pool  and  I feel  it  is 
one  of  the  most  underrated  spots  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Within  the  last  year  I have  seen 
many  nice  fish:  a 23-inch  walleye,  caught 
by  my  uncle,  a 19-inch  smallmouth,  a good 
fish  in  anybody’s  book,  and  many 
striped/ white  bass  hybrids  plus  a few  legal 
muskies.  For  every  day  I have  fished  there 
this  year  I have  averaged  3 fish,  not  bad 
considering  I only  fish  for  about  two  hours 
at  the  maximum.  I would  like  to  see  the 
Angler  feature  an  article  on  the  Cono- 
wingo Pool. 

I wish  to  warn  all  first-time  boaters  on 
the  Conowingo  Pool  to  be  extremely 
cautious  while  boating  there.  There  are 
many  rocks  and  stumps  which  could  help 
run  up  a hefty  repair  bill  for  your  lower 
unit.  I have  seen  many  people  who  required 
a tow  to  return  to  their  launching  area. 
Today’s  outboards  are  durable  but  they 
can  not  take  striking  a submerged,  station- 
ary object  at  too  much  over  1 5 mph. 

By  the  way,  this  year  will  be  my  last  one 
before  I am  required  to  purchase  a license. 
But  just  think,  for  the  price  you  pay  for  a 
license  you  can  entertain  yourself  for  a 
whole  year.  You  could,  and  most  likely 
would,  spend  that  much  at  one  night  at  the 
movies. 

The  Angler  is  the  best  and  so  are  Penn- 
sylvanians. 

Another  misplaced  Pennsylvanian, 
W.  E.  Carr 
Claymont,  Delaware 


It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
young  eels  move  from  the  ocean  and  up 
freshwater  streams  in  the  spring  months, 
and  that  during  the  fall  months  large  eels 
move  downstream  to  the  ocean.  The  work 
of  Johannes  Schmidt  in  1922  showed  that 
both  European  and  American  eels  appar- 
ently breed  in  the  North  Atlantic  south  of 
Bermuda  in  an  area  generally  known  as  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  While  the  writings  of  others 
since  that  time  have  cast  some  slight  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  ocean  breeding  site,  there 
has  been  no  doubt  about  the  movement  from 
ocean  to  freshwater  and  back  again. 

Male  elvers  (young  eels  at  least  2.5-3.5 
inches  long)  remain  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
coastal  streams,  while  female  elvers  move 
upstream  and  may  reach  the  headwaters  of 
some  stream  systems.  Females  then  con- 
tinue to  feed  and  grow  in  a variety  of  lakes. 


ponds  and  streams  until  reaching  sexual 
maturity  at  about  five  years  of  age  and  a 
length  of  30-40  inches.  They  then  migrate 
downstream  where  they  join  with  the  males, 
which  may  be  about  24  inches  long,  and 
both  move  on  to  the  ocean. 

The  following  winter,  the  very  small, 
transparent  young  (“glass  eels”)  show  up 
off  our  coastal  waters  and  then  transform 
in  brackish  or  freshwater  to  become  the 
fully  pigmented  elvers,  miniature  versions 
of  the  adult  in  appearance. 

The  8-inch  elver  you  caught  would  have 
been  about  2.5  years  old.  Since  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  has  not  stocked 
eels  in  Conowingo  Pool  during  the  past 
several  years,  this  individual  may  have  been 
stocked  by  Maryland  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  personnel,  or  introduced  from 
a bait  bucket.  Regardless  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  came  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Cono- 
wingo Pool,  rest  assured  that  it  was  once  an 
inhabitant  of  a much  larger,  and  salty,  body 
of  water. 

Clark  N.  Shiffer,  Coordinator 
Herpetology  & Endangered  Species 

“NEVER  FORGET” 

I am  in  the  Navy  aboard  the  USS 
Midway  (CV-41)  in  Yokosuka,  Japan.  My 
brother,  Terry,  gave  me  a subscription  to 
the  Angler  this  past  Christmas.  I can  only 
say  that  it  was  a wonderful  present.  I really 
enjoy  the  great  articles  you  put  out  each 
month. 

I am  planning  on  doing  a little  trout 
fishing  here  in  Japan  next  month.  I am 
sure  it  will  be  nothing  like  the  good  ole’ 
trout  streams  of  the  great  Keystone  State. 

Last  July,  I was  home  on  leave  doing  a 
little  fishing  in  the  Clarion  River.  It  was 
early  evening  on  a clear  day  of  July.  I was 
wading  in  the  river  with  my  fly  rod.  1 saw 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  my 
entire  life.  Not  more  than  fifty  yards  from 
me  there  was  this  huge  black  bear,  and  I 
saw  him  lift  his  head  out  of  the  water  with 
the  catch  I was  dreaming  of.  His  catch  was 
better  than  mine  that  entire  weekend.  It  is 
something  that  I’ll  never  forget. 

I just  want  to  thank  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  for  such  a great  job  they 
do  all  over.  Now  I am  hoping  soon  I’ll  get 
home  and  enjoy  a little  fishing  with  my 
brothers. 

Michael  J.  Scheftic 

Japan 

(Hometown:  Lower  Burrell,  Pa.) 

COULDN’T  FIND  ONE— 

Just  one  quick  question  for  you  and/or 
your  readers.  I own  a four-man  rubber  raft 
and  float  many  of  the  local  lakes  and  ponds 
and  found  it’s  a great  way  to  fish.  On 
windy  days,  though,  it’s  a real  hassle'just 


getting  to  my  favorite  spot.  I’m  toying  with 
the  idea  of  mounting  an  electric  trolling 
motor  on  it.  1 realize  that  I have  the 
problem  of  the  weight  of  a 12-volt  battery 
and  steering  control  hassles  and  all  that, 
but  somehow  I’ll  work  all  this  out.  The 
trouble  is  I can’t  find  an  outlet  for  a 
bracket  to  mount  the  motor.  So  far.  I’ve 
contacted  outfitters,  boat  dealers,  and 
more,  and  the  closest  thing  they  can  come 
up  with  is  suggesting  I have  one  custom 
made.  Isn’t  there  someone  or  someplace 
that  makes  one  universal  type  mount? 
Please  send  any  and  all  ideas. 

Carl  T.  Sinn 

Pittsburgh 

Goldberg  Marine,  202  Market  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, PA  19106,  has  a catalog  that 
goes  for  $2.00  which  lists,  among  a jillion 
other  boating  accessories,  an  “Outboard 
Motor  Bracket.”  Write  to  them.  Ed. 


“SUSQUEHANNA  SMALLMOUTH” 
JIG  DRESSING? 

Enjoyed  the  article  in  June  issue  by  Bill 
Pennewill  which  described  how  Paul 
Dragovich  and  Bob  Ludlow  use  jigs  for 
smallmouths.  They  were  very  descriptive 
of  the  type  of  jigs  used  for  all  seasons,  but 
failed  to  include  type  of  hair  — bucktail  or 
maribou? 

Maybe  one  of  them  would  be  so  kind  to 
let  me  know.  Also,  thanks  for  the  tips  on 
the  areas  of  the  Susquehanna  which 
produce  good  fishing. 

Donald  A.  Buss 
Knoxville 

Bucktail  or  maribou?  Neither!  Accord- 
ing to  author  Pennewill,  the  pair  of  jig 
experts  use  fibers  from  those  shaggy  mate- 
rials used  for,  among  other  things,  custom- 
izing vans,  adorning  dashboards,  etc.  Once 
you’ve  found  a source  of  this  long-fibered 
material,  they  tell  me  that  scraps  can  be 
picked  up  in  a variety  of  colors  — and  quite 
inexpensively.  How  about  that  for  ingenu- 
ity? Ed. 

“WILL  WORK  OUT” 

Boat  Registration  Division 

To  Whom  It  May  concern: 

I want  to  thank  whoever  processed 
George  R.  Brown’s  boat  license.  I now 
know  there’s  some  good  in  the  world  and 
everything  will  work  out.  I had  a $20.00 
bill  in  the  envelope  besides  a money  order 
and  the  money  was  returned  to  me.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mrs.  George  Brown 
Tower  City 
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The  first  “step”  — literally 


The 


On  May  tenth  of  last  year,  we 
launched  our  boat  in  the  Delaware 
River  at  an  access  area  just  upstream 
from  Tocks  Island.  It  was  about  six  in 
the  evening  as  we  anchored  in  the 
current  and  attached  shad  darts  to  our 
ultralight  outfits.  We  payed  out  our 
lines  to  a point  where  we  hoped  the 
darts  would  be  fluttering  in  the 
current  at  just  the  right  depth.  We 
waited.  For  about  an  hour  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the  beautiful 
scenery  and  watch  about  a dozen  other 
boats  watching  us.  Every  now  and  then 
we  would  hear  a hoot  and  see  a lot  of 
activity  in  one  of  the  other  boats,  and 
we  would  know  somebody  got  one. 
Then  it  happened. 

Dick  had  explained  that  you  don’t 
really  feel  a shad  strike.  All  of  a 
sudden  it  is  just  there.  I didn’t  feel  a 
strike  . . . the  line  just  suddenly  tight- 
ened. Then  it  peeled  out  as  though 
there  were  no  drag  at  all.  After  about 
15  or  20  yards  of  line  had  left  my  reel, 
the  fish  turned  and  I was  able  to  grad- 
ually and  very  carefully  work  it  in 
towards  me.  Then  it  ran  again,  and  I 
had  to  start  over.  After  about  five 
minutes  of  give  and  take  it  ran  again, 
but  this  time  its  run  was  upward.  The 
surface  of  the  water  erupted,  and  its 
sleek  body  shook  violently  in  the  air. 
The  sun  was  low,  but  its  light  was  still 
strong  and  that  silvery  struggling  form 
amid  the  spray  of  water  created  by  its 
own  emergence  burned  a picture  in  my 
mind  that  will  last  a good  many  years. 
It  splashed  again  as  it  reentered  the 
water,  but  it  was  gone.  I had  never  set 
the  hook. 

About  twenty  minutes  later  Dick 
had  one  on  his  line.  After  carefully 
setting  the  hook  (shad  have  soft 
mouths)  he  allowed  me  to  play  it  in. 
The  action  was  the  same  with  strong 
runs  by  the  fish  and  slow,  careful 
recovery  by  the  fisherman.  Each  of  the 
frantic  airborne  gyrations  of  the  fish 
were  accompanied  by  the  fear  that  the 
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fish  would  be  gone,  but  the  hook  was 
set  well.  Each  time  the  fish  neared  the 
boat  it  would  run  with  surprising 
strength,  but  finally  it  tired  and  was 
netted.  It  was  a male  of  about  18 
inches,  and  we  guessed  about  3 or  4 
pounds.  It  didn’t  look  as  big  as  it  felt 
on  the  end  of  the  line.  As  we  released  it 
I couldn’t  help  but  wonder  what  it 
would  be  like  to  catch  a female  which 
would  be  over  20  inches  and  5 or  6 
pounds. 

The  sun  was  setting  and  the  other 
boats  made  for  shore  but  we  waited. 
We  didn’t  fish  since  shad  don’t  seem  to 
bite  after  dark  ...  we  just  waited. 
When  the  sun  and  the  other  boats  were 
gone,  the  most  memorable  part  of  the 
evening  began:  — the  spawning  of  the 
shad.  I heard  a noise,  turned,  and  saw 
a wake  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  wake  cut  across  the  surface  at  an 
amazing  speed  for  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  then  there  was  a swirl,  and  the 
wake  cut  in  a different  direction.  Then 
there  was  another.  Then  two  more.  For 
about  an  hour  we  watched  the  river 
come  alive.  I felt  like  I was  sitting  in  a 
life  boat  in  the  English  Channel  during 
World  War  II,  in  the  midst  of  a 
submarine  battle  with  torpedoes  shoot- 
ing in  every  direction.  It  was  incredi- 
ble! 

Dick  explained  to  me  what  was 
happening:  as  the  female  streaks 
across  the  surface  of  the  water  the 
males  follow  in  her  wake;  then,  she 
swirls  to  release  her  eggs.  The  males 
follow  by  releasing  their  milt,  and 
fertilization  takes  place  in  open  water. 
As  the  fertilized  eggs  drift  with  the 
current,  the  mortality  rate  is  high  but 
this  fact  is  compensated  for  in 
numbers  — a single  female  shad  can 
release  200,000  eggs  in  a single  spawn- 
ing season. 

My  guide  on  this  fishing  trip  was 
Dick  Marshall,  Aquatic  Biologist  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
Since  1973  he  had  been  working  on  a 
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project  which  will  restore  shad  and 
other  anadromous  fish  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  The  scene  that  Dick 
exposed  me  to  on  the  Delaware  was 
once  common  to  the  Schuylkill  as  far 
upstream  as  Pottsville,  in  Schuylkill 
County.  Shad  fishing  was  a major 
industry  along  the  Schuylkill  River  in 
the  1700s  and  helped  to  feed  George 
Washington  and  his  troops  at  Valley 
Forge.  But  since  the  first  dam  was 
built  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
1800s,  migration  of  anadromous  fishes 
has  been  blocked.  The  term  anadro- 
mous refers  to  any  fish  that  migrates 
from  the  sea  into  freshwater  rivers  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning. 

In  the  1820s,  dams  and  canals  were 
constructed  to  transport  coal  down- 
stream where  industry  developed 
through  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  By  the 
1930s  municipal  and  industrial  waste 
was  choking  the  river:  it  was  poisoned 
by  mine  acid  and  black  with  coal  silt. 

Desilting  operations,  begun  in  the 
late  1940s,  and  more  recent  pollution- 
abatement  programs  have  resulted  in  a 
recovering  Schuylkill  River.  Mine  acid 
continues  to  poison  the  river  from  its 
source  downstream  to  well  below 
Pottsville.  Silt  still  covers  needed 
habitat  in  sections  of  the  river,  particu- 
larly behind  dams.  Point  sources  of 
municipal  and  industrial  waste  con- 
tinue to  degrade  portions  of  the  river. 
But,  as  our  environmental  efforts 
continue,  the  river  improves,  and  Dick 
Marshall’s  studies  have  indicated  that 
water  quality  in  the  Schuylkill  River 
will  currently  support  the  spawning  of 
shad  and  herring  as  far  upstream  as 
Reading  and,  as  improvement  con- 
tinues, this  range  will  be  extended  to 
Hamburg. 

As  the  water  quality  improves, 
dams  continue  to  be  a physical  barrier 
to  the  upstream  migration  of  fish.  The 
first  barrier,  however,  has  been  over- 
come. Just  six  weeks  before  my  first 
shad  fishing  trip  I was  present  at  the 
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opening  of  the  Fairmount  Fishway  on 
April  2,  1979.  For  the  first  time  in 
more  than  150  years  fish  were  able  to 
travel  upstream  past  the  Fairmount 
Dam,  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  a momentous  occasion.  It  took 
about  45  minutes  to  crank  open  the 
gate  to  allow  the  river  to  flow  through 
the  fishway,  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  for  the  first  fish  to 
work  its  way  up  through  the  14  slots 
and  past  the  observation  window.  Dick 
smiled  a lot  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Another  man  named  Dick  was  smil- 
ing too.  Dick  Mulfinger  is  a Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  engineer  and 
the  designer  of  the  Fairmount  Fish- 
way. Pennsylvania  Fish  Law  provides 
that  dam  owners  are  mandated  to 
provide  fish  passage  facilities  upon 
written  order  from  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. By  1975  Marshall’s  studies  had 
provided  sufficient  positive  results  for 
the  Commission  to  formally  request  a 
Fish  passage  facility  at  Fairmount 
Dam  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
the  owner  of  the  dam.  The  Fish 
Commission  agreed  to  design  the  fish- 
way and  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
agreed  to  build  it;  both  sought  and 
obtained  aid  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  consulted  on  design  and 
provided  funds  for  engineering  costs 
from  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 


tion Act.  The  city  secured  federal 
approval  to  use  Local  Public  Works 
Program  funds  to  aid  in  construction. 
AP  Construction,  Inc.  was  awarded 
the  contract  and  construction  began 
November,  1977.  The  cooperation 
among  the  parties  involved  in  this 
project  was  exceptional  for  this  day 
and  age,  and  on  April  2,  1979 
construction  was  completed;  the  fish- 
way was  opened  and  fish  ascended  the 
Fairmount  Dam  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  one  and  a half  centuries. 
There  were  a lot  of  smiles  that  day. 

After  research,  consultation,  and 
the  resolution  of  problems  specific  to 
the  Fairmount  Dam  (such  as  a 6-foot 
tide)  Dick  Mulfinger  had  designed  a 
vertical  slot  fishway  (see  Figure  I). 
This  is  how  it  works:  Water  enters  the 
upstream  “Fishway  Outlet”  flowing 
under  a “Trash  Boom”  which  diverts 
debris  from  the  fishway.  Then  it  flows 
through  a trash  rack  which  collects 
debris  that  might  flow  under  the  trash 
boom.  At  this  point  (in  Diagram  I the 
wall  next  to  the  “T”  in  “Outlet”)  there 
is  a gate  which  may  be  lowered  to  close 
off  the  flow  of  water  through  the  fish- 
way. The  little  arrow  angling  toward 
the  river  indicates  a secondary  (and 
optional)  flow  of  water  which  decends 
an  augmentation  pipe  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  fishway.  It  is  screened  at  both 
ends  to  prevent  fish  and  debris  from 


entering.  Its  function  will  be  explained 
later.  The  next  three  walls  are  not 
walls  at  all,  they  are  merely  compres- 
sion beams  (see  Figure  II)  and  do  not 
affect  the  flow  of  water.  The  next  10 
walls  are  baffles  which  provide  vertical 
slots  through  which  the  water  must 
flow. 

This  design  accomplishes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  An  optimal  flow  of  water  (8 
feet  per  second)  through  the 
slot  to  attract  fish  to  swim 
upstream. 

2.  Sufficient  resistance  to  water 
flow  so  that  the  water  level  in 
any  pool  is  one  foot  lower  than 
the  pool  flowing  into  it.  (See 
Figure  II). 

3.  The  bending  and  turning  of 
currents  which  dissipate  en- 
ergy and  create  resting  places 
for  fish.  (See  Figure  III). 

After  the  water  has  passed  through 
these  10  vertical  slots,  its  level  has 
dropped  10  feet,  and  it  enters  the  turn- 
pool.  The  turnpool  does  nothing  more 
than  turn  the  flow  of  the  water.  It  is 
needed  so  that  the  “Fishway  Inlet” 
can  be  located  near  the  toe  of  the  dam. 
Four  more  vertical  slots,  one  more 
turn,  and  one  more  compression  beam, 
and  the  water  flows  into  the  lower 
river  through  the  “Fishway  Inlet.” 

If  the  terms  “Fishway  Inlet”  and 
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Fig.  II  Section  through  two  baffles,  showing  pool  details. 


“Fishway  Outlet”  have  been  confusing 
so  far,  it  is  because  they  refer  to  the 
movement  of  fish  rather  than  the  flow 
of  water.  Freshwater  fish  have  an 
innate  tendency  to  swim  upstream.  If 
they  didn’t  the  natural  flow  of  water 
would  eventually  wash  all  fish  into  the 
ocean.  This  tendency  is  particularly 
strong  at  spawning  time.  This  enables 
the  young  to  get  a head  start  on  that 
flow  of  water  which  will  constantly  be 
pushing  them  downstream.  This  ten- 
dency to  swim  upstream  is  at  its  apex, 
in  the  case  of  an  anadromous  fish,  at 
spawning  time.  From  the  ocean  it  must 
swim  through  tides  in  the  estuary  and 
then  up  a freshwater  river  for  many 
miles  to  find  suitable  spawning  hab- 
itat. 

As  anadromous  fish  leave  the  Dela- 
ware estuary  and  attempt  to  ascend 
the  Schuylkill  River  they  are  con- 
fronted by  the  Fairmount  Dam  which 
is  at  a 60  degree  angle  to  flow  of  the 
river.  As  the  fish  seek  a path  upstream 
they  are  shunted  toward  the  west  bank 
where  the  Fairmount  Fishway  is 
located.  The  flow  of  water  coming 
from  the  “Fishway  Inlet”  attracts  the 
fish  into  the  fishway.  This  is  where  the 
augmentation  pipe  (mentioned  earlier) 
plays  its  part.  The  amount  of  water 
flowing  into  the  lower  river  from  the 
“Fishway  Inlet”  is  critical  to  attract- 
ing fish  into  the  fishway.  This  flow 
consists  of  the  amount  of  water  which 
flows  through  the  main  channel  of  the 
fishway  plus  the  water  allowed  to  flow 
through  the  augmentation  pipe.  This 
pipe  is  fitted  with  a gate  valve  which 
enables  the  operators  to  adjust  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  river  flow  and 
tide. 

Once  inside  the  fishway,  the  fish 
swims  upstream,  turns  the  first  corner, 
and  is  faced  with  the  first  vertical  slot. 
Unlike  the  salmon,  which  is  also 
anadromous,  shad  and  herring  will  not 
make  airborne  leaps  to  ascend  obsta- 
cles. Consequently,  the  vertical  slot 
approach  was  chosen  to  enable  up- 
stream passage  without  jumping.  Each 
slot  is  designed  to  allow  water  flow  of  8 
feet  per  second,  which  is  optimal  in 
attracting  fish  into  the  next  pool.  As 
the  fish  ascends  each  of  the  vertical 
slots  it  may  rest  in  each  pool  due  to  the 
eddies  created  (see  Figure  III).  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  turnpool  — 
because  of  its  size  — and  fish  are  often 
seen  congregating  there.  After  nego- 
tiating all  of  the  14  vertical  slots,  the 
fish  then  passes  the  “observation 


room”  which  is  equipped  with  an 
observation  window.  Not  shown  in  the 
diagram  (Figure  I)  is  an  aluminum 
device  located  in  the  main  fishway 
channel  which  crowds  the  fish  close  to 
the  observation  window.  This  allows 
observers  to  identify  and  count  fish  in 
all  but  the  muddiest  of  water  condi- 
tions. From  the  observation  window, 
the  fish  swims  through  the  trash  rack 
under  the  “Trash  Boom,”  and  into  the 
upper  river  where  romance  is  waiting. 

From  April  3rd  to  May  31st,  1979, 
observers  monitored  fish  passage  via 
the  observation  window  on  a 24-hour- 
a-day,  7-day-a-week  basis.  Three  days 
in  May  were  lost  when  high  waters 
flooded  the  observation  room.  13,814 
fish,  representing  23  species,  were 
counted  ascending  the  fishway  during 
this  time. 

Of  the  23  species,  19  are  found  in 
varying  numbers  throughout  the 
Schuylkill  River  drainage.  Past  sur- 
veys have  indicated  surprising  concen- 
trations of  fish  just  below  the  dam.  As 
fish  were  washed  downstream  they 
could  not  return  upstream  because  of 
the  dam  and,  during  a good  portion  of 
the  year,  pollution  problems  in  the 
lower  Delaware  River  are  backed  up 
the  Schuylkill  by  the  tide.  This  creates 


the  crowding  of  fish  just  below  the 
dam.  Although  this  sounds  like  a good 
spot  to  fish,  the  accessibility  is  poor. 
Now  many  of  these  fish  are  in  the 
Fairmount  pool  with  good  access  on 
both  banks  via  the  park.  A Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission  boat  ramp  is  also 
planned  for  this  pool. 

The  gizzard  shad,  unlike  its  cousin 
the  American  shad,  does  not  migrate. 

It  is  an  estuary  fish  which  will  extend 
its  range  up  rivers  when  no  barriers  • 
exist.  The  quillback  is  a river  fish 
extending  its  range  from  the  Dela- 
ware. Both  are  excellent  forage  species 
and  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  size 
range  of  the  gamefish  upstream.  A 
netting  sample  of  the  Fairmount  pool 
in  September  revealed  the  presence  of 
juvenile  gizzard  shad,  indicating  that 
spawning  was  successful.  Their  value 
as  a forage  species  was  pointed  out  to 
us  when  we  found  several  in  the 
throats  of  channel  catfish  in  our  nets. 
This  netting  sample  also  revealed  the 
presence  of  white  perch,  a popular 
panfish  related  to  the  striped  bass. 
Since  none  had  been  found  above  the 
dam  previously,  it  is  suspected  that 
they  used  the  fishway  after  the  obser- 
vation period. 

The  term  “herring”  used  in  refer- 
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nee  to  fish  observed,  really  covers  two 
pecies,  the  blueback  herring  and 
lewife.  Although  both  species  have 
>een  identified  below  the  dam  no 
ttempt  was  made  to  distinguish 
etween  them  as  they  passed  the 
bservation  window  because  they  are 
o similar  in  appearance.  Although  the 
9 fish  observed  may  not  seem  like  a 
)t,  the  number  is  significant  when  the 
Dllowing  factors  are  considered: 

1.  Spot  checks  in  June  indicated 
that  herring  continued  to  mi- 
grate after  our  observation 
period. 

2.  Modifications  of  the  flow  at 
the  “Fishway  Inlet”  (Figure  I) 
were  initiated  several  times 
during  the  observation  period. 
Subsequent  data  analysis  has 
provided  a more  confident 
approach  for  the  coming 
years. 

3.  Marshall’s  feasibility  studies 
indicate  that  the  habitat  in  the 
Fairmount  Pool  is  suitable  for 


the  spawning  of  alewife  and 
blueback  herring.  Conse- 
quently, it  may  be  that  a race 
of  Schuylkill  River  herring 
has  already  begun. 

If  there  was  any  disappointment  in 
the  first  year’s  operation  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Fishway,  it  was  because  only 
two  shad  were  sighted.  The  hope  that 
one  was  a male  and  the  other  was  a 
female,  and  that  they  found  each  other 
is  not  only  unrealistic,  but  meaning- 
less. Unlike  the  herring,  shad  require 
spawning  habitat  that  is  not  available 
in  the  Schuylkill  River  until  access  is 
provided  as  far  upstream  as  Valley 
Forge.  That  will  require  three  more 
fishways. 

Initial  disappointment,  however, 
dissolved  when  the  situation  was 
analyzed.  Eight  electrofishing  surveys 
below  the  dam  during  the  observation 
period  resulted  in  only  three  shad. 
Surveys  in  previous  years  had  yielded 
much  better  results.  Since  shad  return 
to  their  home  streams,  and  the  Schuyl- 


kill River  hasn’t  been  home  for  a shad 
in  over  150  years,  we  must  depend  on 
strays  from  the  Delaware  run  until 
such  time  as  a Schuylkill  run  is  estab- 
lished. The  number  of  strays  that  the 
Schuylkill  gets  is  generally  determined 
by  the  condition  of  the  Delaware  River 
in  Philadelphia.  Last  spring  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Delaware  was  good  and 
there  was  little  to  discourage  shad 
from  going  where  they  were  supposed 
to  go.  In  previous  years  the  conditions 
weren’t  quite  as  good  and  more  shad 
were  inclined  to  seek  another  route, 
the  Schuylkill.  Conditions  in  future 
years  cannot  be  predicted,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  how  long  it  will 
take  for  natural  restoration  to  take 
place. 

The  next  thing  that  must  be  done  is 
to  build  the  next  fishway.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  has  deliv- 
ered notification  to  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  the  owner 
of  Flat  Rock  Dam.  DER  has  respond- 
ed, indicating  their  willingness  to 
cooperate.  Preliminary  design  is  being 
considered  on  Plymouth  and  Norris- 
town dams  as  well. 

As  the  physical  barriers  to  fish 
migration  in  the  Schuylkill  River  are 
bridged  by  fishways,  serious  and  care- 
ful planning  will  be  required  to  insure 
the  most  effective  restoration.  Shad 
take  4 to  5 years  to  mature  sexually. 
Suitable  spawning  habitat  lies  above 
the  Norristown  Dam.  Consequently,  if 
restoration  is  left  to  take  place  natu- 
rally — as  strays  from  the  Delaware 
find  their  way  up  the  Schuylkill  — the 
earliest  date  for  a native  run  of 
Schuylkill  River  shad  will  be  4 to  5 
years  after  the  next  three  fishways  are 
completed.  Methods,  however,  are 
available  for  accelerating  the  process: 
fertilized  shad  eggs  could  be  planted  in 
suitable  upstream  habitats;  adult  shad 
could  be  trucked  in  for  spawning  in  the 
Schuylkill;  a shad  hatchery  could  be 
built  on  a suitable  upstream  location. 
Any  or  all  of  these  methods  would  be 
effective  4 to  5 years  previous  to  the 
completion  of  the  next  three  fishways. 
The  year  of  the  first  native  Schuylkill 
River  shad  run  could  be  the  year  the 
Norristown  Fishway  is  opened. 

My  shad  fishing  experience  on  the 
Delaware  River  last  spring  has  me 
anxiously  waiting  to  return,  but  I am 
also  looking  forward  to  the  day  I can 
fish  for  shad  and  watch  them  spawn  in 
Valley  Forge  Park.  George  Washing- 
ton did  it.  It  looks  like  I will  too. 


ig.  Ill  Water  Flow  characteristics  through  baffles  and  pools. 
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Ground  water  contamination  could  threaten  noted  waters  such  as  the  Letort  Spring  Run  fished  by  young  angler  above. 
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Ground  Water 


by  David  R.  Thompson 


'ne  of  our  least  recognized  and 
most  misunderstood  natural  resources 
is  ground  water.  Without  Pennsylva- 
nia’s abundant  supply  of  it,  rivers, , 
streams,  and  lakes  would  sometimes 
contain  a mere  trickle  of  water  or,  in 
some  cases,  dry  up  completely. 

A plentiful  supply  of  good  quality 
ground  water  is  vital  to  maintaining 
the  state’s  fishery.  In  addition,  man 
himself  relies  more  heavily  on  ground 
water  than  most  people  realize.  It  is 
estimated  that  95  percent  of  fresh 
water  in  the  state  is  ground  water. 

The  Pennsylvania  Geological  Sur- 
vey reports  in  “Ground  Water  in 
Pennsylvania”  that  21  of  the  state’s  67 
counties  obtain  more  than  half  their 
water  supplies  from  ground  water. 
Fishermen,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  fish  in  waterways  fed  primarily  by 
ground  water.  In  all  areas,  this 
resource  is  essential  and  is  certain  to 
become  more  vital  in  the  future  as 
demand  for  water  increases. 

Because  people  cannot  see  ground 
water,  there  are  false  notions  about  its 
origin  and  occurrence.  It  has  a 
mystique  that  has  led  to  misconcep- 
tions. Some  rumors  are  that  ground 
water  originates  in  Lake  Erie  or  even 
New  Hampshire  and  flows  in  rivers 
beneath  Pennsylvania.  Actually,  the 
source  of  the  state’s  ground  water  is 
precipitation.  Some  underground 
streams  do  exist,  but  only  in  the  Penn- 


sylvania limestone  valleys  and  are  not 
extensive,  according  to, a state  hydrol- 
ogist. 

Precipitation  arrives  as  rain,  snow 
and  sleet.  Each  year  an  average  of  41 
inches  falls  on  Pennsylvania  with 
about  one-third,  or  12  to  15  inches, 
moving  downward  through  the  soil  to 
the  water  table  to  replenish  the 
ground-water  supply. 

Small  streams  draining  limestone 
areas  such  as  Quittapahilla  Creek  in 
Lebanon  County  obtain  nearly  90 
percent  of  their  annual  flow  from 
ground  water,  reports  “Ground  Water 
in  Pennsylvania.”  Most  streams  would 
be  dry  within  a few  days  after  rain 
ended  without  continuous  replenish- 
ment from  ground-water  discharges. 

“We  estimate  that  the  total  annual 
stream  flow  in  Pennsylvania  is  about 
sixty-five  percent  ground  water,”  says 
Carlyle  Westlund.  He’s  the  Chief  of 
the  Ground  Water  Section,  Bureau  of 
Water  Quality  Management,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  (DER). 

From  the  Harrisburg  building 
where  he  works  he  can  see  the  Susque- 
hanna River  flowing  low,  its  many 
grass  patches  and  islands  visible 
beneath  the  summer  sun.  “Right  now, 
that  river  is  flowing  totally  with 
ground  water,”  he  comments. 

“Most  people  aren’t  aware  of  the 
water  beneath  their  feet,”  he  COn- 
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attention  until  it  becomes  polluted  oi, 
must  be  used  by  man. 

“What  we  try  to  impress  upor 
people  is  that  the  quality  of  grounc 
water  determines  the  quality  o 
surface  water  available  to  them,’  r, 
Westlund  stresses.  “Once  ground  wa 
ter  is  polluted  it  takes  tens  to  hundred;  ; 
of  years  to  clean  itself  naturally. 

“Any  water  soluble  polluting  sub 
stance  exposed  to  precipitation  has  thy 
potential  to  pollute  ground  water,”  hr 
adds.  Examples  of  potential  pollutant;  ‘ 
the  average  person  might  use  include1' 
motor  oil,  pesticides,  household  chemi- 
cals, manure  and  fertilizers.  Improper 
disposal  of  or  excessive  use  of  these  * 
materials  can  contaminate  grounc"1 
water. 

The  greatest  threat  to  Pennsylva-  * 
nia’s  abundant  ground-water  resource  : 
is  man-made  pollution.  Considering 
that  ground  water  is  the  major  source 
of  rivers  and  streams,  protecting  ilf 
from  pollution  is  essential  to  guard  fisr1 
and  wildlife  habitat  as  well  as  man’s""1 

A f 

own  water  supply. 

A report  in  February  by  the  SEDAf 
— Council  of  Governments,  entitled111" 
“Plans  and  Choices,”  deals  with  water 
quality  management  for  the  central* 
Susquehanna  River  basin  and  states1"1 
that  about  one-fourth  of  the  basin’s* 
population  resides  beyond  the  reach  of1 
a public  water  supply.  “These  people 
have  no  choice  but  to  depend  onf 
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•ound  water  for  their  domestic  water 
ipply,”  quoting  the  study.  “Ground 
ater  is  also  a major  source  of  munici- 
il  water  supplies.  The  importance  of 
lis  resource  to  both  urban  and  rural 
isidents  of  the  area  means  that 
>ecial  efforts  must  be  made  to  protect 
xr  ground-water  supplies.” 

The  records  show,  however,  that 
•ound-water  pollution  has  occurred 
many  places.  Pollution  will  recur 
id  even  increase  if  the  public  fails  to 
alize  ground  water’s  importance  and 
)w  to  protect  it. 

There  are  numerous  ways  for 
ound  water  to  become  polluted. 
Jjrhaps  the  worst  polluted  ground 
ater  is  acid  water  that  flows  from 
>me  mines.  Such  water  contains  high 
incentrations  of  sulfuric  acid  and 
on  in  solution.  When  these  acid 
aters  flow  into  waterways,  they 
xstroy  aquatic  life  and  make  the 
ater  unusable  by  man.  A large 
xrtion  of  western  and  northeastern 
jnnsylvania  has  many  streams  con- 
minated  by  acid  mine  water. 
Bringing  acid  water  pollution  under 
rntrol  is  ^ monumental  task  that  no 
dividual  can  possibly  tackle.  But 
,iere  is  a ground-water  pollution 
iurce  that  some  homeowners  can 
iminate.  It  is  the  malfunctioning 
ptic  system. 

Today  many  suburban  and  rural 

Ixmes  utilize  septic  systems  to  dispose 
domestic  wastes.  A DER  Compre- 
insive  Water  Quality  Management 
lanning  Program  (COWAMP)  study 
)tes  that  a system  that  functions 
•operly  removes  bacteria,  viruses  and 
xosphates,  but  allows  chlorides,  sui- 
tes, nitrates  and  bicarbonates  to 
filtrate  the  ground  water.  However, 
malfunctioning  system  allows  a 
rger  amount  of  pollutants  to  enter 
ie  ground-water  system  so  that  wells 
id  streams  may  be  polluted. 

“Ground  Water  in  Pennsylvania” 
ates:  “Bacterial  pollution  is  one  of 
ne  most  dangerous  types  in  ground 
ater  for  human  consumption.  Usual- 
, the  only  wells  and  springs  affected 
e those  near  places  where  human  or 
limal  wastes  are  concentrated,  such 
: septic  tanks.  Where  this  problem 
fists,  it  usually  can  be  solved  by  chlo- 
nation.”  (Chlorination,  however, 
lesn’t  stop  the  source  of  the  ground- 
ater  pollution.) 

Landfills  are  another  cause  of 
ound-water  contamination.  Pollu- 
3n  occurs  when  leachate  from  land- 
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fills  seeps  into  the  ground-water 
system.  Usually  the  first  people  to 
detect  this  pollution  are  those  obtain- 
ing drinking  water  from  ground-water 
wells  and  springs  in  the  locality.  This 
pollution  can  be  eliminated  by  prop- 
erly constructed  and  maintained  land- 
fills. Liners  are  sometimes  used  to 
collect  leachate  for  treatment. 

Sewage  and  industrial  wastes  also 
pollute  ground  water;  so  do  salt  stor- 
age sites,  feedlot  drainage,  leaky 
wastewater  impoundments,  spray  irri- 
gation and  construction  activity.  Toxic 
chemicals  and  pesticides  find  their 
way  into  the  ground  water  as  well.  In 
Philadelphia,  some  ground  water  has 
become  unusable  due  to  the  high  iron 
content  derived  from  many  sources, 
especially  dumps  and  landfills,  accord- 
ing to  “Ground  Water  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.” 

Westlund  points  out  that  a lime- 
stone valley  is  very  fragile  and  easy  to 
pollute.  This  should  be  significant  to 
fly  fishermen  who  annually  present 
their  fur  and  feather  patterns  to  trout 
inhabiting  Pennsylvania’s  famous 
limestone  streams  such  as  Big  Spring 
Creek,  Falling  Spring  Run,  the  LeTort 
and  Yellow  Breeches. 

The  key  to  protecting  the  quality  of 
these  streams  is  land  use  that  is 
compatible  with  the  geology  and  soil. 
In  limestone  areas,  features  such  as 
fractured  rock,  locally  shallow  soils, 
sinkholes  and  solution  channels  allow 
pollutants  to  enter  the  ground-water 
system.  This  pollution  becomes  a 
greater  threat  as  the  limestone  areas 
continue  to  grow  in  population  and 
land  is  developed. 

Among  Fish  Commission  facilities 
located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  a 
largely  limestone  valley,  is  the  Big 
Spring  Fish  Cultural  Station  near 
Newville.  This  station  is  entirely 
spring-fed  by  ground  water.  As  the 
valley  develops,  maintaining  good 
ground  water  quality  will  require 
constant  vigilance  plus  adequate  pollu- 
tion-prevention systems.  As  Jack 
Miller  of  the  Commission’s  Bellefonte 
headquarters  notes,  “It’s  becoming 
more  common  to  use  wells  and  springs 
for  supplementary  water  at  fish 
hatcheries,  so  ground-water  pollution 
could  be  a serious  problem.” 

Although  ground  water  is  protected 
under  the  state’s  Clean  Streams  Law, 
more  specific  regulations  are  being 
formulated  by  DER.  These  Ground 
Water  Quality  Standards  will  be 


completed  in  late  1982  or  early  1983, 
according  to  a DER  official  who  adds 
that,  currently,  DER  hydrologists 
based  at  regional  offices  investigate 
reports  of  ground-water  pollution. 

“We’re  coming  of  age  regarding 
ground  water,”  Westlund  says. 
“People  are  becoming  more  interested 
in  it.”  Federal  and  state  agencies  with 
water  management  responsibilities 
also  are  more  concerned.  They  know 
that  as  demands  for  clean  water 
increase  ground  water  will  be  a main 
source.  Consequently,  ground-water 
studies  such  as  the  joint  one  under  way 
by  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  (SRBC)  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Geologic  Survey  are  being 
conducted. 

In  its  “1979  Annual  Report”  the 
SRBC  explains  that  there  is  a strong 
reliance  on  ground  water  to  satisfy 
domestic,  industrial  and  agricultural 
water  needs.  “In  addition,  the  continu- 
ous discharge  of  ground  water  into 
streams  of  the  basin  accounts  for  a 
large  percentage  of  the  stream  flow, 
particularly  during  low  flow  periods. 
These  factors  point  to  the  need  for  the 
development  of  an  effective  manage- 
ment mechanism  for  the  basin’s 
ground-water  resources.” 

The  SRBC  points  out  that  a lack  of 
adequate  ground-water  data  has  al- 
ways hampered  ground-water  man- 
agement efforts.  Therefore,  the  ongo- 
ing Special  Susquehanna  River 
Ground-Water  Study  is  intended  to 
provide  information  needed  to  prop- 
erly manage  this  resource. 

Jerrald  Hollowell,  the  SRBC’s 
Study  Manager,  says  the  first  year  of 
the  three-year  study  ended  in  Septem- 
ber 1980.  The  project  involves  taking 
and  analyzing  some  1,500  ground- 
water  samples  in  the  basin.  “We’ll  try 
to  get  a sample  from  every  aquifer,”  he 
adds.  (An  aquifer  is  a rock  unit  or 
group  of  units  that  is  capable  of 
supplying  water  to  wells  and  springs  in 
usable  quantities.) 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  the 
study  isn’t  to  uncover  pollution  prob- 
lems, Hollowell  says  that  pollution 
that  exists  won’t  go  undetected. 

People  who  know  ground  water  best 
in  Pennsylvania  echo  the  reasons  for 
protecting  it  for  this  and  future  gener- 
ations. Westlund  expresses  their  con- 
cerns: “Once  you  pollute  ground  water 
it’s  very  hard  and  expensive  to  clean 
and  takes  a lot  of  time.  Obviously,  the 
answer  is  pollution  prevention.” 
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Sharing  the  River 


by  Charlie  Walbridge, 


Safety  Chairman 
American  Canoe 
Association 


illustrations  by  Jim  Greenwaid 
(reprinted  with  permission) 


— so  that  we  may  always  have  a river  to  share. 


It’s  a scene  sure  to  make  any  fisherman  smile  with 
anticipation:  a clear,  fast-flowing  stream  passing  softly 
through  unspoiled  countryside.  What  a place  to  fish! 
Quickly,  you  slip  on  your  waders  and  work  your  way  out 
into  the  current,  your  eyes  on  a deep,  shaded  pool  on  the  far 
shore.  But,  no  sooner  have  you  wet  your  line  than  shouts 
and  bangs  filter  down  from  upstream.  Canoeists!  One  by 
one  they  barge  through  your  fishing  ground.  One  guy 
almost  gets  caught  in  your  line;  another  almost  runs  you 
down,  and  a third  cuts  right  across  the  deep,  shaded  pool 
you  were  working  so  carefully.  When  they  ask  how  the 
fishing  is,  you  can  only  fume.  Nothing  will  be  biting  for 
hours  after  this!  Danged  canoeists! 

But  let’s  look  at  the  other  side.  The  same  river  is  equally 
appealing  to  a bunch  of  guys  who  got  together  for  a ten- 


mile  trip.  They  come  around  the  bend  . . . there’s  a 
fisherman  sitting  in  the  only  canoeable  channel!  They 
gamely  try  to  move  over  and  miss  him,  banging  a lot  of 
rocks  as  they  do.  As  they  approach,  he  casts  his  line  across 
their  path,  nearly  hooking  one  of  them.  And  he  wouldn’t 
even  say  hello!  Danged  fishermen  . . . want  the  whole  river 
for  themselves! 

Incidents  like  this,  repeated  across  the  country, 
undermine  what  should  be  a natural  alliance  between 
fishermen  and  canoeists.  Both  seek  to  protect  free-flowing 
streams;  both  are  concerned  with  river  access  and  water 
quality;  both  support  scenic  rivers  and  state  parks  with  thei 
votes,  energies,  and  dollars.  Since  many  fishermen  use 
canoes,  and  many  canoeists  fish,  their  exists  a sense  of 
friendship  and  mutual  respect  among  a good  many  in  the 


If  an  out  of  control  or  unwitting  navigator 
The  wading  angler  also  lacks  manueverability.  gets  in  the  way,  hold  your  fire  - don't  cast 

Stream-sawy  floaters  warn  of  their  approach.  until  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLE! 
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two  groups.  But  aside  from  a small  minority  of  ignorant  and 
disrespectful  people  who  spoil  things  wherever  they  go,  a 
great  majority  of  fishermen  and  canoeists  simply  don't 
know  what  to  do  when  they  meet  on  the  river.  If  each  takes 
! a little  time  to  learn  about  the  other’s  needs,  a great  deal  of 
hard  feelings  can  be  eliminated. 

Canoeists  have  to  work  to  minimize  their  impact  when 
passing  an  area  that’s  being  fished.  The  best  approach  is 
usually  the  one  that  keeps  you  as  far  away  from  fishermen 
as  possible,  which  in  most  cases  means  hugging  the  opposite 
shore.  If  the  angler  is  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
the  best  way  to  go  is  behind  his  position.  Remember  that 
the  deep  shaded  pools  are  where  the  fish  live,  and  that 
splashing,  loud  noises,  or  thumping  on  the  side  of  your  boat 
will  frighten  them  so  that  they  won’t  be  interested  in  a 
fisherman’s  hook.  The  most  aware  canoeist  will  anticipate 
his  line  of  drift  and  accomplish  all  necessary  manuevers 
beforehand  so  that  he  can  slip  silently  by.  If  in  doubt  of 
I where  to  go,  why  not  ask?  Fishermen  will  appreciate  the 
courtesy.  And  if  you’re  out  of  control  or  come  upon  a 
fisherman  unexpectedly  and  thus  can’t  avoid  cutting  across 
his  lines  or  (Heaven  forbid!)  running  into  him,  take  time  to 
stop  and  apologize.  Otherwise,  the  man  is  likely  to  perceive 
your  action  as  hostile,  and  will  treat  the  next  boater  coming 
down  accordingly. 
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If  unsure  of  which  way  to  go,  why  not  ask? 

Rapping  in  the  rapids  makes  good  neighbors. 

Fishermen  should  recognize  that  canoeists  need  some 
space  to  get  by,  and  plan  their  fishing  accordingly.  They 
i should  beware  of  standing  in  the  only  open  channel  in  the 
i river,  a particular  problem  in  low  water.  They  should  “hold 
i their  fire”  and  avoid  casting  across  a paddler’s  line  of 
travel.  Aside  from  being  dangerous,  it  can  lead  to  the  loss  of 
valuable  lures.  As  a party  approaches,  point  to  where  you 
want  them  to  go;  most  canoeing  groups  communicate  this 
i way  and  will  respond  without  difficulty.  Don’t  hesitate  to 
ask  them  to  paddle  out  and  release  a snagged  line,  or  just 
talk  about  the  river  for  a bit.  Remember:  they’ll  be  gone 
i soon,  leaving  you  and  the  fish  to  yourselves. 

Both  groups  should  recognize  that,  while  both  groups 
i have  an  equal  right  to  use  the  river,  there  are  certain  times 
i popular  with  both  canoeists  and  fishermen  where  the 
presence  of  the  other  party  creates  real  problems.  Boaters 


Nothing  is  gained  by  harsh  words. 

Assume  that  the  other  person  would 
like  to  cooperate,  but  doesn't  know  how. 

should  learn  to  steer  clear  of  popular  streams  on  the  first 
weekend  of  trout  season;  confining  their  activities  to 
polluted  streams  on  those  days.  When  a group  of  fishermen 
are  hanging  out  at  a road  bridge,  it  makes  sense  to  carry 
your  boats  downstream  before  you  launch  so  that  you  won’t 
get  in  their  way.  Fishermen  should  avoid  rivers  when  races, 
instructional  clinics,  and  special  water  releases  are 
scheduled.  Dam  releases  have  special  value  in  that  the 
additional  water  concentrates  canoeing  activity  at  midday 
on  certain  weekends,  leaving  the  river  free  for 
uninterrupted  fishing.  In  a few  cases  where  nothing  else 
works,  special  rules  limiting  fishing  and  boating  to  certain 
separate  hours  or  days  might  be  tried.  But  since  most  of  us 
resent  the  intrusion  of  government  in  our  outdoor  activities, 
this  method  should  be  viewed  as  a last  resort,  for  use  in 
extreme  situations  only. 

As  everywhere  we  go  becomes  more  crowded, 
cooperation,  understanding,  and  courtesy  becomes  more 
and  more  important.  It  not  only  leads  to  the  continued 
access  to  rivers  by  both  fishermen  and  canoeists,  but  to 
further  alliances  to  protect  what  we  have  through  cleanup 
efforts,  acquisition  of  streamside  parks,  and  scenic  rivers 
legislation.  We  can  all  take  the  first  steps  in  this  direction 
by  working  harder  to  share  the  river  with  others  and  by 
spreading  the  good  word  among  our  friends  and 
acquaintences.  And  carry  out  a little  bit  of  someone  else’s 
trash  along  with  our  own.  That  way,  the  river  will  always 
remain  exactly  as  you  remembered  it:  a good  place  to  be. 


At  the  end  of  your  day,  carry  out  your  trash  — 
and  one  piece  more.  Keep  it  clean! 


Beaver  Lake  — aging,  but  still  good  bassing! 


Byron  Flesher,  seated  in  front  of  the  canoe,  tosses  weedless  lures  into  the  small  openings  on  Beaver  Lake. 


by  Don  Shiner 


For  several  minutes  we  sat  quietly, 
staring  at  the  lake  through  the  window 
of  my  Jeep.  The  view  that  confronted 
us  almost  left  us  in  a state  of  shock. 
Except  for  a small  pool  of  open  water 
hardly  more  than  the  size  of  an  aver- 
age town  lot,  Beaver  Lake  was  a sea  of 
lily  pads  and  weeds.  It  was  next  door  to 
becoming  a marsh.  We  had  driven  to 
this  lake,  located  a few  miles  from 
Eagles  Mere,  in  the  northcentral  part 
of  the  state,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  catching  bass.  Now,  finding  the  lake 
so  choked  with  vegetation,  we  won- 
dered if  it  was  worth  fishing  at  all. 

The  lake  changed  so  dramatically 
since  my  last  visit  some  25  or  30-years 


ago,  that  I could  not  recognize  it. 
Byron  Flesher,  who  accompanied  me 
this  day,  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ments. It  was  a clear  case  of  “ecologi- 
cal succession,”  a process  through 
which  lakes  progress  from  open  water 
to  dry  land,  taking  place  on  this  lake  at 
an  accelerated  pace. 

When  I visited  this  lake  for  the  first 
few  times,  it  seemed  like  a jewel  set  in 
The  folds  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains. Now,  almost  a marsh,  it  clearly 
was  not  the  same  Beaver  Lake  that  I 
knew  as  a boy. 

A lot  transpired  during  those  years 
that  elapsed  since  I last  visited  here: 
graduation  from  high  school,  stint  in 
the  Air  Force,  college,  teaching, 
marriage,  family,  and  an  addiction  to 
trout  fishing  and  fly  tying  that 
consumed  a good  deal  of  time.  Not 
until  various  angling  societies  began 
inflaming  the  passions  of  fishermen 
with  bass  fishing  contests  did  a deep 
and  abiding  interest  stir  within  me  for 
this  gamefish. 

During  my  search  for  bass  in 


numerous  lakes  throughout  the  north- 
east, I remembered  small,  picturesque 
Beaver  Lake  nestled  near  the  eastern 
most  rim  of  Lycoming  County.  It  was 
a lovely  lake  when  I visited  there  as  a 
youngster  on  an  occasional  picnic  with 
my  parents,  and  later,  while  testing  a 
small  plywood  pram  that  I built  by 
hand. 

Now,  once  more  this  same  fisher- 
man, though  much  older,  stood  on  its 
shores,  registering  disbelief  at  its 
shrunken  size  and  its  weed-choked 
condition. 

The  electric  motor  that  we  brought 
along  to  propel  our  canoe  was  useless. 
Perhaps  fishing  would  be  the  same. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  here,  and  after 
the  initial  shock  wore  off,  from  finding 
the  lake  in  this  advanced  stage  of  “old 
age,”  we  assembled  tackle  and 
launched  the  canoe. 

Our  tackle  was  totally  wrong  for 
this  kind  of  water.  Most  of  our  lures 
had  open  treble  hooks.  Here,  these 
were  almost  worthless.  A hurried 
inventory  of  our  gear  showed  that, 
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between  us,  we  had  a Johnson  silver 
minnow  (weedless)  spoon,  an  Uncle 
Buck’s  Buzzer,  a Whooperstopper 
“Dirty  Bird,”  and  a Garcia  soft  plastic 
frog.  All  of  these  had  single  hooks 
made  weedless  in  some  manner.  We’d 
have  to  manage  with  these  few. 

As  we  pushed  from  shore  and  moved 
through  dense  patches  of  lily  pads,  it 
sounded  more  like  sliding  over  grass 
wet  with  dew.  The  bow  of  the  canoe 
parted  the  pads.  They  slid  beneath  us, 
then  resurfaced  and  closed  in,  almost 
hiding  our  trail. 

A half-dozen  tamed  mallards  fol- 
lowed in  our  wake.  They  seemed 
excited  to  find  a bit  more  open  water 
in  which  to  swim.  They  spent  part  of 
the  morning  following  us,  and  at  one 
time  almost  climbed  into  the  canoe 
when  we  paused  for  brunch. 

We  moved  parallel  to  the  shoreline. 
Byron  and  I tossed  weedless  lures  into 
whatever  open  water  and  openings  we 
could  find  among  the  weeds. 

The  first  bass  strike  came  when 
Byron’s  spoon  touched  down  in  an 
opening  about  the  size  of  a 5-gallon 
can.  I saw  him  set  the  hook.  He  had 
the  bass  hooked,  but  in  a whirl,  it 
looped  line  around  stems  and  had  him 
hopelessly  snagged.  I pushed  pads 
aside  and  moved  the  canoe  in  close, 
but  it  was  a useless  gesture.  The  bass 
had  torn  off  and  was  gone. 

I had  a powerful  strike,  some  dozen 
or  so  casts  later,  but,  the  X-shaped 
wire  weed  guard  covering  the  bucktail, 
prevented  my  hooking  the  bass  solidly. 

Moving  on,  we  found  an  opening 
some  20  to  25  feet  long  near  shore, 
shaded  by  overhanging  hemlocks. 
Here  Byron  hooked  and  landed  a small 
bass.  We  decided  to  put  this  one  on  our 
live  chain. 

After  that  we  explored  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  lake.  Here  and  there  we 
pitched  lures  into  small  openings.  We 
caught  one  more  small  bass  which  we 
released.  We  had  no  more  strikes  until 
we  reached  the  opposite  shoreline. 
Looking  across  the  lake  toward  where 
we  caught  those  first  bass,  we  saw  a 
lone  fisherman,  the  only  other  person 
on  the  water,  move  his  boat  into  the 
area. 

This  far  side  of  the  lake  contained 
small  patches  of  open  water  sur- 
rounded by  stumps,  logs  and  brush 
piled  on  shore.  Here  we  had  a series  of 
strikes  from  what  we  assumed  were 
pickerel.  We  landed  two  smallish 
ones. 
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Between  casts  I sat  quietly  in  the 
canoe,  reflecting  on  how  this  lake  had 
changed  through  the  years.  All  lakes 
go  through  an  aging  process,  but  it  is 
generally  so  gradual  that  it  is  not 
discernable  during  a life  time. 

Charles  Elton,  a prominent  biologist 
in  the  field  of  Ecology,  was  among  the 
first  to  describe  this  aging  process.  It  is 
called  ecological  succession. 

Elton  described  the  process  com- 
mencing with  the  creation  of  a new 
lake,  by  either  natural  causes  (earth- 
quake, mountain  slide,  or  similar 
event),  or  by  man.  Because  the  bottom 
is  bare  rock  or  mud,  the  newly  formed 
lake  is  called  the  “bare  bottom”  stage. 

It  does  not  remain  long  in  this 
condition.  Seeds  from  aquatic  plants, 
growing  elsewhere,  are  introduced  by 
wind  and  waterfowl.  These  take  root 
and  flourish  at  depths  where  sunlight 
penetrates.  When  this  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion puts  in  an  appearance,  the  lake  is 
said  to  be  in  the  “submergent  vegeta- 
tion” stage. 

As  time  passes,  erosion  from  shore- 
lines builds  up  silt  deposits.  The  accu- 
mulation of  remains  of  decayed  plants 
further  causes  the  lake  to  grow  more 
shallow.  This  opens  the  way  for 
another  kind  of  vegetation  to  appear. 
Those  with  longer  stems,  enabling 
them  to  reach  the  surface,  take  root 
and  grow.  Lilies,  arrowhead,  water 
plantain,  bur  reed,  and  others  are 
among  these.  The  lake  is  considered 
now  to  be  in  the  “emergent  vegeta- 
tion” stage. 

As  years  move  on,  erosion  con- 
tinues, and  there  is  a continuous  pileup 
of  dead  plant  material.  The  lake  grows 
more  shallow  to  provide  the  setting  for 
other,  thicker  stemmed  plants  like 
sweet  flag,  cattail,  horsetail,  water 
willow  and  others  to  creep  out  from 
their  stand  along  shore.  The  pond 
shrinks  into  a “marsh.” 

Soft  wood  trees  close  in  . . . conifers 
appear  . . . finally,  the  whole  area 
climaxes  into  a hardwood  (beech- 
maple)  forest.  Unless  some  dredging 
takes  place  during  the  early  stages,  to 
remove  the  bottom  debris,  lakes  follow 
this  route  from  open  water  to  dry 
land. 

One  can  find  examples  of  ponds  and 
lakes  scattered  throughout  the  state, 
that  are  in  these  various  stages.  Some 
that  are  swamps  now  contained  open 
water  in  the  past,  but  the  gradual 
progression  from  one  stage  to  another 
is  usually  not  perceptual  in  a lifetime. 


The  process  had  somehow  acceler- 
ated in  Beaver  Lake.  It  obviously  had 
passed  beyond  the  “bare  bottom”  and 
“submergent  vegetation”  stages.  With 
so  much  “emergent  vegetation”  spread 
across  the  surface,  the  lake  was 
rapidly  advancing  toward  the  end  of 
this  stage  and  that  of  becoming  a 
marsh.  Water  that  has  a high  nutrient 
content,  primarily  nitrogen  com- 
pounds from  sewage  and  farm  runoffs, 
accelerates  this  aging  process. 

Hanging  in  the  cloudless  sky  like 
the  hugh  fireball  it  is,  the  sun  had 
telling  effects  that  summer  day.  By 
noon  action  from  bass  and  pickerel 
slowed  considerably,  and  we  felt 
exhausted.  It  seemed  pointless  to 
continue  fishing.  We  folded  gear  and 
returned  to  our  Jeep. 

A small  boy,  10  or  11  years  old, 
greeted  us  as  we  touched  shore.  When 
asked  where  he  lived,  he  pointed  to  one 
of  several  cottages  located  along  this 
lower  portion  of  the  lake.  He  expressed 
surprise  at  seeing  our  live  chain  with 
only  one  small  bass. 

“There  are  some  big  bass  in  here," 
the  lad  said  in  a casual  way.  “Last  fall 
I caught  one  that  measured  twenty- 
two  inches  long.  This  spring,  right 
after  school  left  out,  I caught  another 
one,  almost  that  size.  My  grandpa 
catches  some  nice  ones  at  night,  often 
after  a rain,”  he  added. 

Perhaps  it  is  Monday  morning  quar- 
terbacking to  say  now  that  we  may 
have  caught  more  had  we  arrived 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  had  fished  a bit 
harder.  There  are  some  bass  here  all 
right. 

Daytime  temperatures  warm  this 
shallow  lake  quickly,  causing  bass  and 
pickerel  to  be  less  active.  Perhaps 
during  the  early  morning,  at  sunrise, 
and  again  after  sundown,  when  eve- 
ning breezes  cool  the  lake  surface,  are 
the  best  hours  to  zero  in  on  bass  in 
Beaver  Lake.  Further,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  — before  the  lake 
becomes  choked  shut  with  weeds,  and 
in  the  fall  — when  weeds  die  ofT,  there 
may  be  better  fishing  available  in  this 
aging  pond. 

We  simply  showed  up  on  Beaver 
Lake  at  the  wrong  time  of  day,  and  at 
the  wrong  time  of  year,  and  with  the 
wrong  kind  of  tackle.  When  we  go 
again,  we’ll  make  a point  of  arriving 
earlier,  perhaps  at  day  break,  and  with 
a box  full  of  assorted  weedless  lures. 
Lakes  approaching  “old  age"  demand 
this  kind  of  strategy. 
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'Finding" ...  a fix  for  cabin  fever 


by  Bill  Pennewill 


^Rass  plugs  may  not  grow  on  trees, 
but  sharp-eyed  anglers  can  pluck  them 
off  bushes  or  pick  them  off  the  ground 
just  about  the  time  winter  is  ready  to 
call  it  quits  for  the  year.  The  plugs  are 
not  bright  and  shiny  like  those  found 
in  a tackle  shop,  but  they’re  free  for 
the  taking  and  a bonus  to  the  angler 
out  to  cool  his  cabin  fever  with  a hike 
along  a creek  or  river. 

Finding  the  plugs  is  only  half  the 
fun,  though.  Fixing  them  also  can  be  a 
pleasant  way  to  while  away  a winter 
night  while  fueling  dreams  of  “big 
ones”  sure  to  be  caught  once  the 
opportunity  finally  rolls  around.  And 
helping  fill  the  tacklebox  with  refur- 
bished plugs  is  a lot  easier  on  your 
pocketbook. 

Finding  and  fixing  plugs  really  isn’t 
difficult,  either,  according  to  Stan 
Black,  who  lives  on  the  edge  of  Frog- 
town,  a small  community  south  of 
New  Cumberland  and,  as  the  crow 
flies,  just  a couple  miles  from  the 


Susquehanna  River.  Stan,  a printer  at 
The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  is  an 
avid  angler  who  can  be  found  fishing 
for  bass  most  anywhere  on  the  Susque- 
hanna between  Conowingo  Dam  and 
Sunbury.  While  winter  eventually 
forces  Stan  off  the  river,  it  doesn’t 
force  him  indoors.  Weekends  usually 
find  Stan  and  his  son,  Kevin,  out  walk- 
ing somewhere,  such  as  the  nearby 
hills  or  around  the  lake  at  Gifford 
Pinchot  State  Park. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  last  Febru- 
ary the  two  were  walking  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  north  of  Golds- 
boro. By  the  time  they  had  completed 
a leisurely  two-mile  hike,  stopping  to 
examine  debris  washed  ashore  during 
the  winter,  they  had  collected  a dozen 
bass  plugs.  The  plugs  weren’t  much  to 
look  at:  they  were  dull  and  dirty;  some 
had  no  hooks;  hooks  on  others  were 
rusty  and  useless. 

But  Stan  and  Kevin  weren’t  fooled. 
Knowing  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
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Top  plug  still  needs  hooks;  others  show  a nick  or  two;  otherwise, 
they  are  as  bright  and  shiny  as  most  “store  bought ” offerings. 


eating,  they  remembered  bass  that 
wanted  to  make  a meal  of  other  plugs 
they  had  found  and  fixed  and  ended  up 
in  the  frying  pan  instead. 

Stan  said  he  got  the  idea  of  fixing 
the  plugs  several  years  ago.  “We  had 
found  these  plugs  along  the  river  and  I 
suggested  we  go  home  and  dress  them 
up  a little  bit  and  maybe  the  darn 
things  would  work.  We  tried  to  dupli- 
cate what  the  new  ones  looked  like  and 
it  seemed  to  work  out  fairly  well.” 
“Plugs  can  be  found  anywhere,” 
Stan  said.  “They  can  be  as  high  as  you 
can  reach  in  the  bushes,  or  down  along 
the  ground.  If  you’re  out  walking  and 
something  bright  catches  your  eye,  it 
pays  to  check  it  out.” 

Stan  speculates  that  the  plugs  he 
finds  along  the  Susquehanna  probably 
got  snagged  on  logs  and  were  lost  when 
fishermen  had  to  break  off  their  lines. 
During  winter  the  logs  are  caught  in 
the  ice  flow  and  pushed  downstream 
until  they  come  to  a pretty  good  bend 


in  the  river  and  get  washed  up  against 
the  bank.  Then  the  combination  of  ice 
and  high  water  breaks  the  plugs  loose 
and  washes  them  ashore. 

Of  course,  the  Susquehanna  isn’t 
the  only  place  where  a person  can 
search  for  lost  plugs.  They’re  likely  to 
be  found  along  the  banks  of  any 
stream,  lake,  or  river  where  fishermen 
are  known  to  cast  and  occasionally 
catch  a “stick  fish”  or  bush  instead  of 
a bass. 

Once  back  home  Stan  examines  the 
plugs  closely,  discarding  those  not 
worth  fixing.  The  first  thing  he  does  to 
plugs  he  plans  to  repair  is  remove 
hooks  that  are  no  good.  Then  he  scrubs 
off  the  dirt  and  grime  that  accumu- 
lates on  plugs  in  the  river  any  length  of 
time.  This  can  be  done  with  a worn-out 
toothbrush  and  liquid  soap,  or  any 
other  detergent  available  around  the 
house. 

Stan  doesn’t  remove  a screw  eye 
unless  it  is  loose  and  likely  to  pull  out. 


If  a screw  eye  is  loose  he  takes  it  out 
and  puts  some  Crazy  Glue  on  the 
threaded  end.  “It’ll  stay  then,”  he  said. 
If  the  hole  is  too  big  he  dips  the  glue- 
covered  threaded  end  of  the  screw  eve 
into  extremely  fine  sawdust  before 
putting  it  back  into  the  plug.  “If  the 
sawdust  is  too  thick  it  jams  the  hole 
and  won’t  work.”  How  thick  is  too 
thick  is  something  a person  learns  by 
trial  and  error. 

Sometimes  plugs  also  have  to  be 
repainted.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  color 
and  size  hooks  on  the  originals,  Stan 
and  his  son  visit  a sporting  goods  store 
and  examine  similar  plugs.  But  Stan 
doesn’t  believe  in  spending  a lot  of 
money  for  paint.  Frequently  he  uses 
colored  fingernail  polish  discarded  by 
his  wife.  He  also  has  found  a hobby 
shop  is  a good  place  to  get  just  about 
any  color  needed.  Refinishing  plugs 
also  gives  Stan  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  different  colors.  One 
of  his  favorites  is  fluorescent  orange. 
“I  don’t  know  if  bass  go  for  the  bright 
color  or  what,  but  it  seems  to  attract 
. them,”  he  said. 

To  seal  in  the  color  and  protect  the 
body,  Stan  dips  the  plug  into  polyure- 
thane, a marine  floor  finish,  or  bar-top 
finish.  This  gives  the  plugs  a clear, 
glazed  finish  which  is  “as  hard  as  a 
stone”  and  easily  cleaned.  A small 
finishing  nail  is  used  to  re-open  the 
holes  on  the  screw  eyes. 

The  final  step  is  attaching  new 
hooks  to  the  screw  eyes.  Stan  prefers 
treble  hooks  with  closed-ring  eyes,  but 
sometimes  uses  the  easier  attached 
open-eye  double  hooks  instead.  To 
attach  closed-ring  hooks,  Stan  uses 
fine  wire,  such  as  that  taken  from  the 
motor  of  a youngster’s  discarded  elec- 
trical toy.  He  cuts  a length  of  wire 
several  inches  long,  runs  a couple  loops 
between  the  eye  of  the  hook  and  the 
screw  eye,  forming  a quarter-inch 
ring.  The  ends  are  fastened  with  a 
drop  of  solder  and  the  excess  wire 
trimmed  off.  The  solder  is  smoothed 
down  to  eliminate  any  excess.  The 
person  who  doesn’t  have  a soldering 
iron  and  doesn't  want  to  make  wire 
loops  can  substitute  commercially 
made  split  rings  available  from  sport- 
ing goods  stores  or  by  mail  order  from 
a place  such  as  E.  Hille  in  Williams- 
port. 

But  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  fun 
a fisherman  gets  from  going  out  and 
trying  his  luck  with  plugs  he  had  found 
and  fixed  himself. 
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A Case  for  Stocking 
The  Spring  Creek  Trout  Study 

by  Jim  Hartzler 


Otocked  trout.”  Those  two  words 
are  guaranteed  to  quicken  the  pulse 
rate  of  bait  and  fly  fisherman  alike, 
but  often  for  distinctly  different 
reasons. 

Most  fishermen  swear  by  stocked 
trout.  Trout  fishing  just  wouldn’t  be 
the  same  without  the  anticipation  and 
excitement  of  opening  day  and  the 
quest  for  a limit  of  chunky  10-12  inch 
hatchery  trout.  These  anglers  can’t 
understand  why  the  Fish  Commission 
doesn’t  increase  stocking  quotas  on 
their  favorite  stream. 

A small  minority  of  fishermen 
(whose  numbers  are  increasing)  swear 
at  stocked  trout.  They  want  emphasis 
shifted  towards  management  efforts  to 
produce  more  wild  trout,  rather  than 
wasting  money  to  raise  millions  of  fat 
“stockies.”  They  support  the  view  that 
hatchery  trout  compete  with  wild  trout 
for  food  and  space.  Furthermore, 
they’re  convinced  that  wild  trout 
possess  better  fighting  qualities  and 
palatability  than  hatchery  strains. 

These  are,  of  course,  extreme  exam- 
ples of  two  divergent  viewpoints. 
However,  the  methods  and  philoso- 
phies of  these  two  groups  of  trout  fish- 
ermen differ  so  much,  it’s  unlikely  the 
controversy  will  ever  end.  One  thing  is 
certain  — stocked  trout  are  here  to 
stay.  Since  the  first  plantings  over  a 
century  ago,  the  demand  for  stocked 
trout  has  grown  almost  as  fast  as  infla- 
tion. Through  the  years,  stocking 
catchable  sized  trout  rather  than 
fingerlings  became  standard  policy 
when  studies  indicated  that  anglers 
invariably  caught  a higher  percentage 


of  the  larger  trout.  In  addition,  returns 
were  usually  greatest  when  stockings 
were  made  just  prior  to  and  during  the 
fishing  season. 

It’s  essential  to  evaluate  trout  stock- 
ing programs  periodically  to  determine 
if  enough  trout  are  being  caught  to 
justify  the  investment.  Trout  rearing  is 
expensive.  Last  year  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  spent  a substantial 
portion  of  their  fisheries  budget  to 
raise  over  5 million  catchable  sized 
trout.  In  addition,  there  was  also  the 
considerable  cost  of  manpower  and 
transportation  to  distribute  fish  to 
streams  and  lakes  throughout  the 
state.  So,  “.  . . it  would  seem  common 
sense  would  dictate  that  as  much  care 
and  thought  should  be  devoted  to  the 
final  disposal  of  trout  as  to  rearing 
them.”  This  idea  isn’t  new  — the 
preceding  quote  was  made  in  1940  by 
H.  S.  Davis. 

Aware  of  this  need,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  biologists  requested 
the  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  to  in- 
vestigate the  stocking  program  on  a 
heavily  fished  portion  of  Spring  Creek 
(Centre  County)  during  the  1976  fish- 
ing season.  I was  assigned  the  project 
by  Dr.  Robert  Butler,  Unit  Leader  and 
my  advisor  for  graduate  studies.  The 
completed  report  was  my  master’s 
degree  thesis.  Objectives  of  the  study 
were  to  determine: 

(1)  total  catch  of  trout  of  each 
species  and  age  group  in  each 
stocking. 

(2)  total  catch  of  wild  trout. 

(3)  catchability  of  each  group  of 


stocked  trout. 

(4)  distribution  of  the  catch  during 
the  season. 

The  survey  techniques  used  for  the 
study  were  developed  by  Dr.  Butler  in 
the  1950s  when  he  was  a research 
biologist  for  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game.  These  meth- 
ods included:  (1)  A creel  census  of  as 
many  anglers  as  time  permitted.  Fish- 
ermen were  asked  how  many  hours 
they  had  fished,  and  each  fish  caught 
was  examined.  The  average  daily 
catch  per  hour  for  each  group  of  trout 
was  therefore  equal  to  trout  caught 
divided  by  hours  fished.  (2)  An  angler 
count  at  regular  intervals  each  day. 
Fishing  effort  for  each  day  was  then 
estimated  by  multiplying  total  fisher- 
men counted  by  the  time  interval 
between  counts  (2  hours).  The  esti- 
mated harvest  of  each  group  of  trout 
was  equal  to  the  daily  catch  per  hour 
(1)  times  the  total  hours  fished  (2). 
Total  catch  for  the  study  period  was 
merely  the  sum  of  the  estimated 
catches  each  day.  This  figure  was  used 
to  verify  the  harvest  as  computed  by  a 
more  complicated  statistical  proce- 
dure. 

A three-mile  section  of  Spring 
Creek  between  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Benner  Spring  Hatchery  and  the 
upper  boundary  of  “Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise” was  chosen  for  the  study  (see 
map).  The  Rockview  State  Peniten- 
tiary owns  the  property  surrounding 
the  stream  at  this  location,  and  access 
was  permitted  only  during  the  trout 
fishing  season  between  5:30  a.m.  and 
9:00  p.m.  Gates  at  the  upper  and  lower 
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end  were  locked  at  other  times. 

More  than  6000  trout  were  planted 
in  one  pre-season  and  four  in-season 
stockings.  The  stocking  preceding 
opening  day  alone  totaled  more  than 
4100  trout;  in-season  stockings  num- 
bered approximately  500  trout  each. 
Mostly  yearling  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  were  stocked,  with  some  yearling 
brook  and  two-year-old  browns,  as 
well  as  a few  palomino  and  two-year- 
old  rainbow  trout. 

In  addition  to  the  angler  survey, 
portions  of  the  stream  were  electro- 
fished  to  estimate  the  wild  trout  popu- 
lation before  and  after  the  study  to  see 
how  many  stocked  trout  remained. 

When  the  survey  terminated  on 
June  20,  65  consecutive  days  of 
censusing  fishermen  from  7 in  the 
morning  to  8 in  the  evening,  it  was 
estimated  that  anglers  had  caught  77 
percent  of  the  stocked  trout.  The  pre- 
season plant  showed  the  highest  return 
of  83  percent.  This  was  not  altogether 
surprising  when  you  consider  that 
more  than  1000  people  were  fishing 
the  Penitentiary  section  at  10:00  a.m. 
on  opening  day  (April  15)  — approxi- 
mately one  angler  every  16  feet  of 
stream  bank.  On  the  first  day,  fishing 
effort  exceeded  5300  hours,  one-quar- 
ter of  the  total  for  the  study  period, 
and  the  estimated  harvest  was  1800 
trout.  Returns  from  the  in-season 
stockings  were  somewhat  lower  and 
ranged  from  60  to  77  percent. 

Yearling  brook  trout  usually  dis- 
played the  highest  catchability  of  the 
various  groups.  Catchability  is  a statis- 
tical measurement  of  the  relative  ease 
of  capture.  The  catchabilities  of  all 
groups  in  the  large  pre-season  stock- 
ing, listed  in  the  order  of  decreasing 
value,  were:  (1)  yearling  brook  t.;  (2) 
palomino  t.;  (3)  yearling  rainbow  t.; 
(4)  yearling  brown  t.;  (5)  two-year-old 
rainbow  t.;  and,  (6)  two-year-old 
brown  trout.  Catchabilities,  in  general, 
tended  to  rise  with  each  subsequent 
stocking,  probably  because  trout  fed 
more  actively.  The  metabolism  of  all 
cold-blooded  creatures,  including  fish, 
responds  directly  to  temperature 
changes,  so  as  the  water  temperature 
increases,  more  food  is  needed  to 
sustain  body  processes. 

A consequence  of  the  brook  trout’s 
high  catchability  was  the  83  percent 
harvest  of  this  species  when  all  stock- 
ings were  totaled.  Yearling  brown  and 
rainbow  trout  were  close  behind  — 77 
and  74  percent,  respectively.  Our 


records  indicate  that  all  the  palomino 
trout  were  caught.  It’s  uncertain 
whether  this  strain  is  inherently  easier 
to  catch;  possibly  the  palomino’s  strik- 
ing visability  attracts  more  concen- 
trated fishing  effort.  For  instance,  I 
remember  a dedicated  couple  who 
remained  anchored  in  one  spot  for  4 or 
5 hours  trying  to  catch  several  “gold- 
en” trout.  They  were  somewhat 
dismayed  when  I told  them  that  the 
“golden”  trout  they  were  fishing  for 
were  actually  goldfish. 


Longevity,  defined  as  the  length  of 
time  required  to  creel  stocked  trout, 
was  in  most  cases  directly  related  to 
the  species’  catchability.  For  example, 
most  of  the  brook  and  palomino  trout 
were  caught  in  one  or  two  days.  Rain- 
bows lasted  somewhat  longer,  and 
browns  showed  the  greatest  longevity. 
These  findings  support  previous  stud- 
ies, as  well  as  the  experience  of  count- 
less anglers  — brook  trout  are  the 
easiest  and  brown  trout  are  the  most 
difficult  to  catch. 
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Contrary  to  popular  belief,  only  a 
small  portion  (8  to  14  percent)  of  trout 
planted  during  the  season  were  caught 
the  day  they  were  stocked.  We 
expected  a higher  catch  because  fish- 
ing pressure  rose  noticeably  on  in- 
season  stocking  days.  “Truck  antici- 
pating” rather  than  “truck  following” 
would  best  describe  the  scene;  anglers 
were  posted  at  their  favorite  spots  and 
were  waiting  for  the  stocking  truck  to 
arrive.  Even  after  three  days,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  trout  in  each 
in-season  plant  had  been  creeled. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that 
wild  trout,  naturally  spawned  trout  or 
carry-over  fish  which  had  survived 
from  stockings  in  previous  years,  made 
up  a very  small  part  of  the  catch. 
During  the  first  three  weeks,  less  than 
200  wild  trout  were  checked  by  census 
personnel.  In  addition,  scale  analysis 
indicated  that  only  eight  of  the  1809 
trout  examined  during  the  survey  had 
spent  their  entire  lives  in  Spring 
Creek.  Growth  rings  (circuli)  on  scales 
of  these  fish  showed  a narrowing 
(annulus)  which  is  deposited  each 
winter  when  stream  temperatures  fall 
and  the  fish’s  growth  rate  slows. 
Circuli  on  hatchery  trout  scales  are 
spaced  more  evenly. 

The  pre-season  electrofishing  sur- 
vey has  also  revealed  that  few  wild 
trout  were  available  to  anglers.  Only 
33  wild  trout  were  collected  and 
released  from  the  0.4  miles  of  stream 
which  was  shocked.  This  suggested 
that  approximately  250  wild  trout 
resided  in  the  entire  three-mile  Peni- 
tentiary section  before  the  fishing 
season.  Furthermore,  no  fingerling 
trout  were  found,  so  natural  reproduc- 
tion was  negligible  in  this  section  of 
Spring  Creek. 

When  the  angler  survey  was  com- 
pleted, the  same  stream  section  was 
again  electrofished.  Fewer  trout  (25) 
were  recovered  than  in  the  pre-season 
stocking.  Electrofishing  an  additional 
0.2  miles  of  stream  which  we  consid- 
ered to  be  excellent  trout  habitat 
produced  only  21  more  trout.  Most 
were  yearling  brown  trout  which  had 
been  stocked  that  spring.  We  con- 
cluded that  more  trout  were  present 
before  the  pre-season  stocking  than 
after  the  study  terminated  in  late 
June. 

However,  this  left  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  trout  stocked  in  1976 
unaccounted  for  — they  hadn’t  been 
caught  and  they  weren’t  present  in  the 


stream  after  the  survey.  This  discrep- 
ancy baffled  us.  The  survey  data  was 
considered  very  reliable  because 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  estimated 
catch  was  actually  examined.  In  addi- 
tion, anglers  were  highly  visible  from 
the  access  road  at  all  points  along  the 
stream,  so  precise  counts  of  fishermen 
were  possible.  Little,  if  any,  poaching 
probably  occurred  during  the  week 
between  the  pre-season  stocking  date 
and  opening  day  because  of  limited 
access  to  the  Penitentiary  property.  It 
appears  that  the  unaccounted  loss  of 
stocked  trout  was  due  to  natural 
mortality  — stress,  starvation,  preda- 
tion. Recent  studies  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University  suggest  that  when 
hatchery  fish  are  introduced  into  a 
natural  environment,  they  do  not  use 
the  available  food  or  feeding  and  cover 
sites  as  efficiently  as  wild  trout. 
Simply  stated,  most  trout  raised  in 
captivity  lack  traits  which  are  neces- 
sary for  survival  in  the  wild. 

The  Penitentiary  section  of  Spring 
Creek  received  a very  high  rating  as  a 
catchable  trout  fishery,  based  upon  the 
following  criteria:  (1)  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  hatchery  trout  were 
caught;  (2)  few  wild  trout  were  avail- 
able to  anglers;  (3)  stocked  trout 
provided  many  hours  of  recreation. 

Most  stocking  programs  aim  for  a 
50  percent  return  of  stocked  trout.  On 
Spring  Creek  the  harvest  for  18  of  the 
20  trout  groups  (three  species  and  two 
ages  in  five  stockings)  exceeded  this 
value;  for  9 groups,  more  than  75 
percent  were  caught.  Brown  trout 
proved  to  be  the  most  desirable  species 
to  stock  because  a large  percentage 
were  eventually  caught  but  over  a 
longer  time  period  than  either  brooks 
or  rainbows.  If  trout  are  removed  too 
quickly,  the  catch  drops  and  anglers 
lose  interest  in  fishing  until  the  next 
stocking.  “Truck  following”  results. 

The  survey  revealed  the  important 
role  which  stocking  can  play  in  mar- 
ginal trout  streams  where  natural 
reproduction  is  poor  or  absent.  Hat- 
chery trout,  in  fact,  created  good  fish- 
ing for  some  anglers  on  Spring  Creek 
where  it  otherwise  would  have  been 
quite  poor.  Both  the  electrofishing 
survey  and  the  creel  census  showed 
that  wild  trout  were  scarce  on  the 
Penitentiary  stretch.  Of  course,  a few 
brown  trout  were  present.  However, 
research  conducted  at  a catch-and- 
release  section  of  Spruce  Creek  in 
Huntingdon  County  indicated  most 


anglers  have  difficulty  catching 
browns,  particularly  older  fish  or  those 
which  have  been  caught  before.  So, 
there’s  little  assurance  wild  browns 
will  be  caught  even  if  they’re  avail- 
able. 

Even  though  the  quality  of  fishing 
during  the  study  as  measured  by  the 
catch  rate  was  quite  low  (0.2  trout  per 
hour),  anglers  weren’t  discouraged  — 
more  than  20,000  hours  of  fishing 
effort  were  recorded.  Heavily  stocked 
streams  such  as  Spring  Creek  provide 
a valuable  service  by  attracting  an- 
glers away  from  smaller  streams 
where  excessive  fishing  pressure  might 
damage  wild  trout  populations.  To  be 
sure,  opening  day  on  Spring  Creek  was 
a circus.  Fortunately,  the  carnival-like 
atmosphere  soon  passed  and  many 
trout  remained  for  the  diligent  angler. 
I recall  several  local  fishermen  who 
were  quite  successful  even  late  in  June, 
when  most  fishermen  had  abandoned 
the  stream  as  “fished  out.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  undertaken  an  extensive  stream 
classification  project.  Data  from  their 
studies  will  help  biologists  decide 
which  streams  are  suitable  for  stock- 
ing and  which  should  be  preserved  for 
wild  trout.  Angler  surveys,  such  as  the 
Spring  Creek  study,  can  reveal  when, 
how  many,  and  what  kind  of  trout 
should  be  planted  to  maximize  angling 
recreation.  Together,  these  two  man- 
agement tools  can  immediately  benefit 
both  trout  and  angler,  as  well  as 
conserve  our  valuable  wild  trout 
resource  for  future  generations. 

Postscript 

In  1978,  the  Fish  Commission 
removed  a 12-mile  section  of  Spring 
Creek,  including  the  Penitentiary 
area,  from  its  stocking  list  because  low 
levels  of  kepone  and  mirex,  two  chemi- 
cal pesticides,  were  detected  in  tissue 
samples  of  trout  and  suckers  taken 
from  the  stream.  The  contamination 
was  traced  to  a chemical  company 
located  near  State  College.  The  pesti- 
cides apparently  entered  the  stream 
when  waste  from  the  company’s  stor- 
age ponds  infiltrated  groundwater  sup- 
plies which  feed  Spring  Creek.  The 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  is  currently  investi- 
gating the  problem.  Meanwhile,  Fish 
Commission  officials  are  uncertain 
when  trout  stocking  will  resume  on 
this  portion  of  the  stream. 
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It's  not  too  early  to  start 
fishing  around  for 
Christmas 


We’d  rather  not  join  the  “Ours  is  the  gift  that  keeps  on  giving’’  crowd,  but  we  can't 
think  of  a better  way  to  explain  what  a subscription  to  the  Pennsy  lvania  Angler  can 
do  for  lasting  friendships.  When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  how  much  does  ten  bucks 
really  buy  in  these  times  of  rampant  inflation?  But,  for  ten  bucks  you  can  keep 
someone  smiling  for  the  next  three  years.  Think  about  that!  Use  the  blanks  below,  or 
a plain  sheet  of  paper,  to  list  the  names  and  addresses  of  friends  you  would  like  to 
have  remember  your  gift  for  the  next  thirty  six  months.  (Say  so,  and  we’ll  send  a card 
announcing  it’s  a gift  from ) 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  or  RD# — Include  Box  Number 


City  State  Zipcode 

□ New  □ $ 4.00 — 1 year 

□ Renewal  □ $10.00 — 3 years 

MAIL  TO 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P 0 Box  1673 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17120 

Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!) 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  or  RD# — Include  Box  Number 

City  State  Zipcode 

□ New  □ $4  00 — 1 year 

□ Renewal  □ $10.00 — 3 years 

MAIL  TO: 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P O Box  1673 
Harrisburg.  Pa  17120 

Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!) 
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TAKE  A KID  ALONG  by  Richard  Tate 


The  author  wisely  chooses  not  to  fish  while  teaching  young  anglers  the  sport,  devoting  full  attention  to  their  needs. 


One  day  last  summer,  my  cousin, 
Jane  Mitchell,  and  her  two  children 
came  to  visit  my  wife  and  me.  We 
enjoyed  a nice  afternoon,  talking 
about  various  things  for  an  hour  or 
two,  when  finally  Jane  came  to  the 
major  reason  for  her  trip  to  my  home. 
“Go  ahead,  Kathy,”  she  told  her 
daughter.  “You  ask  him.” 

“Ask  me  what?”  I wondered  aloud. 

“We  want  to  go  fishing,  Richard!” 
announced  Kathy,  Jane’s  seven-year- 
old  daughter. 

“Yes,”  chorused  Steve,  her  five- 
year-old  son.  “We  want  to  catch  some 
fish!” 

Well,  old  cousin  Richard  was  on  the 
spot!  I'd  told  Jane  that  I loved  to  fish 
and  had  bragged  that  I was  usually 
successful.  I glanced  at  Donna,  my 
wife,  looking  for  some  kind  of  support, 
but  I could  see  that  she  thought  that 
Jane’s  kids  had  hit  upon  a splendid 
idea.  I stammered  around  for  a little 


while  and  then  answered.  “Okay. 
When  do  you  want  to  go  fishing?” 

“We  want  to  go  tomorrow!”  the  kids 
chimed  in  unison.  “We  can  go  with 
you  tomorrow!” 

“All  right,”  I said  hesitantly.  “Do 
you  have  some  fishing  gear?” 

“They’ve  got  some  fishing  rods  and 
lines,”  answered  Jane.  “Are  you  sure 
that  it’s  okay  that  they  go?” 

“Yes,  it’ll  be  fine,”  I replied.  “Do 
they  have  anything  to  use  for  baits? 
There  should  be  some  Japanese  beetles 
and  grasshoppers  around  your  cottage 
that  they  could  use.” 

“There  are!”  exclaimed  Steve.  “We 
can  get  a lot  of  them.” 

“Good.  Then  we’ll  go  fishing  tomor- 
row,” I said,  and  we  arranged  for  Jane 
to  bring  the  children  to  my  house  the 
following  afternoon. 

After  they  had  gone,  Donna  asked 
me  where  I was  going  to  take  them. 
Knowing  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 


the  youngsters  to  get  any  trout  in  the 
low,  clear  water  of  late  August,  I told 
her  that  I’d  take  them  for  sunfish  and 
small  rock  bass  at  an  abandoned  strip- 
ping pit  nearby  that  had  filled  with 
water. 

“Are  you  sure  that  there  are  fish  in 
there?”  Donna  wanted  to  know. 

“I  hope  so;  I’m  counting  on  it,”  I 
replied.  “That’s  where  Dad  and  my 
Uncle  Bill  taught  me  to  fish  when  I 
was  a little  kid.  We  used  to  get  a 
bunch  of  worms  and  spend  an  hour  or 
two  there.  It  was  a good  place  to  go 
fishing  too.  We  usually  got  a couple 
dozen  of  the  little  fish  before  they 
would  quit  biting,  and  that’s  allowing 
for  time-outs  for  messes  I’d  make  with 
the  reel  when  I tried  to  learn  to  cast. 
Dad  and  Uncle  Bill  were  very  patient 
with  me.  I can’t  remember  one  of  them 
ever  yelling  at  me  for  fouling  up, 
though  I’m  sure  that  they  would  have 
like  to!” 
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“You’ll  have  to  be  patient,  too,” 
Donna  reminded  me,  knowing  that 
patience  was  not  one  of  my  virtues. 

“I  just  hope  the  kids  catch  some 
fish,”  I replied. 

“They  will.  The  boys  from  school 
that  you  took  trout  fishing  caught 
some  when  they  went  with  you.” 

That  bolstered  my  sagging  confi- 
dence. You  see,  I’m  a school  teacher, 
and  every  trout  season  I get  just  as 
excited  about  fishing  as  the  kids  do. 
Over  the  years.  I’ve  worked  to  learn 
the  various  moods  of  the  trout,  and 
after  successful  forays  along  the  creek. 
I’ve  been  known  to  boast  about  my 
fishing  prowess!  I particularly  enjoy 
fly  fishing  for  trout,  and  a couple  of 
my  students  who  also  enjoy  the  use  of 
the  willowy  wand  have  accompanied 
me  to  nearby  streams.  One,  Dan  Shav- 
er, went  with  me  one  early  June 
evening  after  school.  It  was  not  an 
ideal  evening.  The  anticipated  hatch  of 
mayflied  didn’t  emerge  until  fairly 
late,  and  then  not  heavily,  but  we  were 
able  to  catch  some  trout.  In  fact,  using 
his  own  flies,  Dan  outfished  me  five 
trout  to  three  that  evening.  It  was  no 
wonder,  even  though  he’d  been  tying 
flies  less  than  two  years,  his  creations 
were  so  immaculate  that  they  ap- 
peared lifelike!  Mine,  needless  to  say, 
were  not  so  realistic. 

Another  of  my  students  who  has 
gone  fishing  with  me  had  not 
previously  fished  with  dry  flies,  but  he 
had  been  using  wet  flies  successfully 
on  a small,  difficult  freestone  stream 
near  his  home.  The  little  freestone  he 
fished  didn’t  have  any  real  mayfly 
hatches,  and  he  wanted  to  see  trout 
rising  during  a good  hatch.  After 
Donna  had  fed  us.  Bill  Capouillez  and 
I had  ventured  out  to  catch  some  trout, 
but  for  the  first  hour  and  a half  things 
did  not  go  well.  Bill  hooked  a couple 
trout  while  “fishing  to  the  water”  with 
a dry  fly,  but  I didn’t  even  get  a fish  to 
hit.  Finally,  at  about  7:30,  the  hatch 
I’d  been  praising  at  school  began  to 
emerge,  and  Bill,  using  his  brother’s 
new  graphite  fly  rod,  began  to  catch 
the  trout  that  were  rising  to  intercept 
the  hatching  mayflies.  Before  the 
hatch  of  mayfly  duns  and  the  fall  of 
spinners  was  over,  we  had  each  caught 
and  released  eight  spunky  brown  trout 
with  Bill’s  twelve-incher  being  the  best 
fish  of  the  evening.  In  both  cases  I’d 
enjoyed  the  fishing  at  least  as  much  as 
the  boys  had;  I was  also  happy  that  we 
had  caught  enough  trout  to  keep  me 


from  being  branded  at  school  as  a 
teller  of  tall  tales! 

But  as  I remembered  these  trips,  I 
realized  that  Dan  and  Bill  had  both 
been  older  than  Jane’s  children  and 
that  Jap  beetles  might  not  stay  on  the 
children’s  hooks  very  well.  Therefore, 
as  I packed  some  hooks,  extra  line,  and 
some  sinkers  in  an  old  canvas  bag,  I 
also  included  a can  of  corn  which  I 
figured  might  be  attractive  to  the 
sunfish. 

The  next  afternoon  Jane  arrived 
with  two  excited  youngsters,  and  she 
and  Donna  accompanied  the  kids  and 
me  to  the  fishing  hole.  After  I’d  rigged 
up  the  kids’  rods  and  had  situated 
them,  they  began  to  fish.  The  sunnies 
and  rock  bass  were  still  there  and,  as 
usual,  were  in  a feeding  mood.  For  the 
first  half  hour  I was  constantly  moving 
from  Kathy  to  Steve,  removing  fish 
from  their  hooks  and  rebaiting  the 
hooks  with  the  beetles.  We  were 
almost  out  of  beetles  when  I remem- 
bered the  can  of  corn,  and  I opened  it. 
If  anything,  the  fishing  improved  as 
Steve  and  his  sister  caught  fish  after 
fish  until  many  of  the  small  panfish 
had  been  caught  or  had  at  least  tasted 
the  steel  of  the  hook!  When  it  began  to 
drizzle  after  4:00,  we  decided  to  leave, 
with  two  happy  children  and  a tired 
cousin  Richard. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I prefer  to  fish 
for  trout  over  all  other  species  of  fish. 
I’d  enjoyed  the  afternoon  with  the  two 
youngsters.  And  before  they  left,  I told 
Jane  that  I’d  be  happy  to  repeat  the 
fishing  trip  another  time. 

Although  I enjoy  the  solitude  that 
can  often  be  found  along  our  trout 
streams  after  mid-April,  and  fre- 
quently would  rather  fish  alone,  there 
are  some  important  reasons  that  make 
fishing  with  kids  worthwhile.  Their 
enthusiasm  is  the  primary  reason.  The 
sparkle  in  their  eyes  when  they  catch  a 
wild  and  beautiful  fish  reminds  me  of 
myself  when  I learned  to  fish,  and 
their  happiness  rejuvenates  me.  Their 
enthusiastic  outlook  also  rekindles  my 
often  skeptical  attitude  toward  our 
modern  society.  Perhaps  this  younger 
group  will  appreciate  our  natural 
resources  enough  to  be  able  to  reverse 
the  rather  grim  course  that  humanity 
has  seemed  to  set  itself  on,  sacrificing 
clean  air,  lovely  forests,  and  clear 
streams  for  filth  and  long,  seemingly 
unending  stretches  of  ugly  asphalt.  I 
find  myself  hopeful  about  the  future 
after  being  around  our  youth. 


Another  reason  that  it  is  good  to 
take  kids  fishing  is  that  proper  training 
can  be  given  to  them.  Not  only  can  you 
help  them  learn  to  become  competent 
fishermen,  but  you  can  also  instill  in 
them  a genuine  respect  for  the  fish  and 
for  the  law.  Try  to  avoid  overempha- 
sizing the  killing  of  fish;  talk  of  the 
beauty  of  the  fish,  and  encourage  your 
young  friends  to  return  some  of  their 
catch  to  do  battle  again.  Of  course, 
you  may  want  them  to  keep  a few  fish 
for  a meal,  but  be  sure  to  tell  the 
youngsters  that  most  of  the  sport  is  in 
the  catching  of  the  fish,  not  in  the 
killing.  Gently  guide  your  young  part- 
ners to  leave  some  fish  “for  seed,”  even 
if  it  means  returning  with  less  than 
their  legal  limit. 

I think  that  if  you  enjoy  fishing  and 
you  do  invite  a youngster  to  accom- 
pany you  to  a favorite  stream  or  pond, 
there  are  several  things  that  you  ought 
to  remember.  Make  the  quarry  suit  the 
age  and  ability  of  your  fishing 
companion.  It  was  all  right  for  me  to 
take  Dan  and  Bill  flyrodding  for  trout: 
they  were  both  mature  enough  to  real- 
ize that  trout  are  often  skittish.  And, 
each  of  them  was  skillful  enough  to 
catch  trout  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  Steven  and  Kathy 
Mitchell  were  a lot  younger,  and  it  was 
better  that  I took  them  after  the  ever- 
famished  sunfish  and  rock  bass,  which 
provided  them  with  the  quick  action 
that  youngsters  need. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that 
with  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
fishermen  you  take,  you  should  devote 
your  time  to  helping  them  learn.  Don’t 
even  bother  to  take  your  own  rod 
you’ll  be  able  to  fish  another  day.  With 
older  kids  like  Dan  and  Bill,  both  teen- 
agers, you’ll  be  able  to  point  out  a few 
likely  fish  lairs  and  then  can  pretty 
much  fish  as  you  usually  would. 
However,  don’t  stray  too  far  from  your 
young  partner,  for  you  are  responsible 
for  his  safety  as  well  as  for  his  fishing 
trip. 

It  is  an  enlightening,  enjoyable 
experience  to  take  a young  child  or  a 
teenager  fishing  with  you.  If  you  know 
a boy  or  a girl  who  would  like  to  go 
along  with  you,  invite  him  or  her  to 
accompany  you.  It  will  help  you  to 
recall  some  of  your  own  youthful  zest, 
and  you  can  provide  the  youngster 
with  the  proper  guidance  that  will  help 
him  develop  a sportsmanlike  attitude 
early  in  life  and  become  a competent 
angler  in  his  later  years. 
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Free  from  all  distractions  and  annoyances,  a lone  angler  sets  out  for  a day’s  fishing  at  Lake  Winola. 


Good  Fishing  in  Wyoming  County’s  Lakes 

by  Gerry  Kingdom 


ut 

A don’t  see  any  fishermen  here. 
Dad,”  said  my  ten-year-old  Janet,  as 
we  lugged  our  gear  toward  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission’s  access 
area  at  the  southeast  end  of  Wyoming 
County’s  Lake  Winola.  “Does  that 
mean  we  won’t  catch  any  fish?” 

“At  some  places  that’s  what  it 
means.  Honey,  but  not  here.  There  are 
more  fish  in  this  lake  than  anybody 
ever  dreamed  of.” 

I unburdened  myself  of  my  angling 
paraphernalia  and  pieced  together  my 
lightweight  rod. 

“Small  ones?”  she  asked,  some- 
what out  of  the  blue. 

“Lots  of  ’em,  but  that’s  not  why 
we’re  here.”  I looked  across  the  placid 
waters  toward  the  far  shore.  “Quite  a 
few  scuba  divers  have  reported  seeing 
some  real  monster  trout  out  there  in 
deep  water,  so  we’re  going  to  try  to 
hook  onto  a big  one.” 

“Good,”  she  quipped.  “That’ll  make 
up  for  all  the  ‘big  ones’  we  didn’t  catch 
in  Bermuda.” 

She  had  me  there.  Indeed,  some- 
times the  biggest  fish  are  closer  to 
home  than  you  think  — especially  if 
you  live  anywhere  near  Wyoming 


County. 

Janet  and  I spent  a tranquil  Satur- 
day stalking  the  big  ones  at  Lake 
Winola.  We  never  did  lug  out  a lunker, 
but  my  petite  companion  did  get  her 
limit  of  frisky  trout  (including  one  14 
inch  palomino  — her  first  ever)  just  a 
few  minutes  after  her  dad  got  his  last 
of  four. 

This  picturesque  lake,  situated  just 
north  of  Mill  City  on  route  307,  is  one 
of  several  outstanding  lakes  within  the 
borders  of  Wyoming  County.  The 
others  are:  Lake  Carey,  Stevens  Lake, 
and  Oxbow  Lake.  And  all  four  are 
great  for  fishing. 

If  variety  is  the  spice  of  your  fishing 
life,  then  the  biggest  of  these  four,  the 
252-acre  Lake  Carey,  should  suit  you 
just  fine.  The  Route  29  lake,  which  lies 
a short  drive  north  of  Tunkhannock, 
contains  a host  of  warmwater  species 
including:  walleyes,  pickerel,  large- 
mouth  bass,  and  panfish.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  lake  for  trout  fishing.  In  fact, 
during  the  opening  days  of  trout 
season  Lake  Carey  is  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  productive  waterways  in  the 
county.  Because  of  this  you  might 
want  to  wait  a bit  till  the  opening  day 


dust  settles  before  embarking  on  a 
Lake  Carey  sojourn.  If  you  don’t  mind 
the  early  season  throngs,  your  chances 
of  taking  trout  at  Lake  Carey  are 
better  than  at  most  lakes.  According  to 
regulars  who  fish  the  lake  during  the 
early  season,  a good  many  of  the 
planted  trout  are  harvested  quickly. 
Fishing  is  excellent  from  shore  as  well 
as  from  boat. 

There  is  no  publicly  owned  boat 
access  to  Lake  Carey,  but  private  liv- 
eries along  the  road  that  intersects  the 
lake  will  permit  you  to  park  your  vehi- 
cle and  launch  your  craft  for  a reason- 
able fee. 

Although  Lake  Winola  is  only 
slightly  smaller  than  Lake  Carey  (the 
former  measures  200  acres),  it  is 
considerably  deeper,  and  is  reputed  to 
be  holding  some  hefty  trout  in  its  85- 
foot-deep  pouch. 

Amiable  Waterways  Patrolman 
Stephen  Shabbick  told  me  recently 
that  both  lakes  have  been  yielding 
large  numbers  of  calicos  in  the  12-  to 
14-inch  range.  According  to  Patrol- 
man Shabbick,  anglers  are  taking 
these  spunky  panfish  on  overnight 
forays  to  Lake  Carey  and  on  daytime 
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outings  to  Lake  Winola. 

Anglers  whom  I’ve  spoken  to  over 
the  past  few  years  claim  that  Lake 
Winola  is  also  an  excellent  spot  for 
largemouth  bass.  Best  time  for  these 
has  been  the  dark  hours  of  night  when 
the  lake  is  still. 

To  the  west  of  Lake  Carey  lies  the 
third  largest  of  the  Wyoming  County 
Lakes:  Stevens  Lake,  a 63-acre  warm- 
water  fishery  that  is  noted  for  its  pick- 
erel and  panfish  citizenry. 

Unlike  the  larger  two  lakes  which 
are  pretty  much  surrounded  by  cot- 
tages, Stevens  Lake  has  a look  of 
remoteness  about  it,  even  though  it  is 
no  more  than  a minute’s  drive  off 
Route  29. 

Adorned  with  lily  pads  and  large 
stumps  — fitting  habitat  for  its  picker- 
el/panfish populace  — Stevens  Lake 
is  a pristine  body  of  water  that  is  very 
much  underfished. 

On  a recent  visit  to  this  Wyoming 
County  lake,  I came  upon  a trio  of 
shoreline  bobber  fishermen  who  were 
too  busy  hauling  in  panfish  to  devote 
any  time  to  sharing  their  secrets  with 
me,  but  I did  learn  from  one  that  the 
panfish  angling  is  as  good  at  the  Fish 
Commission’s  access  area  as  it  is 
anywhere  else.  That,  of  course,  is 
welcome  news  for  those  anglers  who 
have  neither  a boat  nor  the  stamina  for 
a lengthy  trek. 

If  serenity  and  a good  day’s  angling 


for  those  pygmy  powerhouses  are  your 
delight,  then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
give  Stevens  Lake  a try.  You’ll  proba- 
bly hook  into  more  nice  panfish  action 
than  you  have  in  a good  many  years. 

Incidentally,  you  should  never  feel 
defensive  about  angling  for  these  little 
guys.  Ounce  for  ounce,  they’re  as 
feisty  as  any  fish  that  swims;  and, 
properly  Filleted  and  cooked,  they 
make  a meal  worthy  of  the  most 
discriminating  palate.  In  a study 
undertaken  not  long  ago  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  results 
showed  that  the  bluegill  ranked  above 
both  trout  and  bass  when  American 
anglers  got  to  pick  their  favorite. 

Of  the  four  Wyoming  County  lakes 
that  are  subjects  of  this  article,  the 
author’s  top  pick  is  the  smallest  of  the 
lot:  60-acre  Oxbow  Lake,  which  is 
situated  just  northeast  of  Lake  Carey 
on  a road  that  runs  from  Route  29  to 
Route  92.  To  get  there,  take  Route  29 
just  a smidgen  beyond  the  town  of 
Lemon  and  then  take  the  first  road 
right.  Oxbow  Lake  will  be  the  second 
lake  on  your  right. 

Why  is  Oxbow  Lake  so  blessed  with 
the  author’s  favoritism?  Because  it 
just  happens  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
trout  producers  — acre  for  acre  — in 
the  entire  northeast  section  of  the 
state. 

The  following  will  support  that 
contention:  Weeks  after  last  year’s 


opening  day,  I stopped  at  Oxbow  Lake 
for  photos  and  stumbled  upon  two 
West  Wyoming  anglers,  Eric  Morgan- 
tini  and  Mike  Kroski,  who  showed  me 
a stringerful  of  trout  that  would  make 
anyone’s  eyes  pop.  And  they  claimed  I 
“should  have  been  there  the  day 
before”  when  Mike  took  a limit  of 
rainbows,  the  smallest  of  which  was 
14  inches!  I checked  their  story  out 
with  others  at  the  lake  who  confirmed 
it  and  informed  me  that  they,  too,  had 
been  “pulling  ’em  in  left  and  right.” 

What  “secret  weapon”  did  these 
two  anglers  have  such  success  with? 
None  other  than  miniature  marshmal- 
lows! Seems  that  Oxbow  Lake  rain- 
bows can’t  resist  ’em. 

Patrolman  Shabbick  told  me  that 
Oxbow  Lake  is  also  providing  great 
trout  action  through  the  ice.  Accord- 
ing to  Shabbick,  it’s  “either  because 
the  lake  has  great  carry-over,  or  the 
guys  are  just  getting  smarter." 

Whatever  the  reason,  they’re  there, 
and  they’re  hitting  consistently. 

It’s  quite  obvious  from  the  above 
comments  that  Wyoming  County  is 
well  blessed  with  outstanding  fisheries. 
So,  if  your  travels  take  you  within  the 
confines  of  that  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania county,  why  not  stop  by  one  of 
these  four  fine  lakes  and  cast  your 
line?  You  just  might  join  the  many 
others  who  have  found  great  action 
there. 


Anglers  test  the  waters  of  Stevens  Lake,  excellent  for  solitude,  scenery,  and  some  good  panfish  action. 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


here  are  many  strange  and 
interesting  things  to  be  found  along 
Pennsylvania’s  waterways  and  some  of 
the  most  bizarre  could  be  straight 
from  a science  fiction  movie.  You 
move  slowly  along  the  shoreline,  part 
the  weeds,  and  there  it  is,  innocent 
looking  enough  to  fool  anybody.  But 
once  you  know  what  it  is  and  what  it’s 
about,  it  takes  on  a sinister  aspect.  For 
this  is  a meat-eating  plant,  poised  and 
ready  for  its  next  victim. 

However,  that  victim  is  not  you,  nor 
is  it  anything  larger  than  a 
bumblebee.  The  carnivorous  plants  of 
our  area  eat  insects  and  smaller 
creatures  and  their  traps  and  acid- 
filled  pools  are  meant  to  snare  spiders, 
flies,  ants  or  anything  else  that’s 
unlucky  enough  to  be  mired,  caught  or 
fall  in. 

Carnivorous  plants  are  common  in 
Pennsylvania,  especially  the  northeast 
part  of  the  state,  where  the  plants  find 
the  swampy  lakes  and  acidic  bogs, 
especially  those  with  sphagnum  moss, 
in  which  they  thrive.  Although  these 
plants  are  meat-eaters,  they  are  green, 
contain  chlorophyll  and  do  produce 
their  own  food,  much  like  other  plants. 
The  animals  they  consume  are 
actually  “diet  supplements.’’ 

The  swampy  environment  in  which 
these  plants  are  found  appears  to  be 
lacking  in  nitrates,  which,  if  you  are  a 
gardener,  you  will  recognize  as  one  of 
the  components  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  Carnivorous  plants  can 
flourish  in  these  poor  areas  because 
they  have  developed  a unique  way  of 
getting  the  nitrogen  they  need  for 
good  growth  and  vigor.  They  solved 
the  nutrition  problem  by  trapping 
insects  or  small  waterlife  and 
digesting  them  to  gain  the  needed 
“fertilizer.” 

To  catch  moving  food,  the  plants 
developed  lures  and  traps  that  are 
always  strange  and  often  beautiful. 

The  several  plants  which  I have 
encountered  in  the  state  are  only  a few 


of  the  over  400  species  of  carnivorous 
plants  around  the  world  that  range  in 
size  from  microscopic  to  foot-deep  leaf 
pitchers.  Numerous  trap  designs  exist 
and  the  three  plants  I find  most 
commonly  in  this  state  all  succeed  by 
using  different  methods. 

One  of  the  most  often  seen,  yet  one 
of  the  most  inconspicuous,  is  nature’s 
own  fly  paper,  the  little  sundew 
(Drosera).  This  is  a flat,  ground- 
hugging  plant  with  a whorl  of  light 
green  leaves,  each  tipped  with  a sticky 
trap.  Reddish  spines  cover  the 
widened  tips  of  the  leaves  to  form  a 
natural  “pin  cushion.”  These  “pins” 
always  appear  wet,  as  if  forever 
touched  with  dew,  because  at  the  end 
of  each  is  a drop  of  sweet,  sticky  fluid, 
which  is  the  sundew’s  bait  and  trap. 

Attracted  by  the  sweetness  and 
flowerlike  color,  or  perhaps  alighting 
merely  by  accident,  an  insect  finds 
itself  glued  fast  by  the  plant’s  deadly 
dew.  In  its  struggles  to  get  loose,  more 


and  more  of  its  body  becomes  mired. 
As  if  to  hold  it  closer,  the  tentacles 
curl  gradually  around  the  insect  and 
digestive  enzymes  are  secreted  as  the 
plant  begins  to  “eat.”  After  several 
days,  the  meal  is  completed,  the  spines 
uncurl  and  only  the  empty  husk  of  the 
insect  is  left. 

The  sundew’s  sticky  trap  seems 
simple  and  forthright,  but  the  pitcher 
plant  (Sarracenia)  uses  a more 
melodramatic  method  of  catching 
insect  prey:  an  acid-filled  pool. 

You  may  not  notice  the  pitcher 
plant’s  traps  at  first,  but  rather,  as  I 
did,  the  strangely-shaped  flower.  On  a 
tall,  one-  to  two-foot  stalk  is  a dull  red 
and  green,  leathery  flower,  globelike 
and  nodding.  This  is  part  of  the  bait, 
drawing  insects  to  the  plant.  Below 
the  flower,  close  to  the  ground,  is  a 
circle  of  small  “pitchers,”  marked 
with  a tracery  of  maroon  and  green. 
These  are  the  pitfall  traps  of  the  plant, 
its  “mouth”  and  “stomach.” 


BLADDERWOAT 
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Attracted  by  both  color  and  the 
shape  of  the  leaf,  which  resembles  the 
hoods  of  lilies  and  trumpetlike 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  sweetness  of 
nectar,  an  insect  lands  on  or  crawls  to 
the  edge  of  the  pit.  But  once  the 
journey  downward  is  begun  there  is  no 
return,  for  below  is  a pool  of  collected 
rainwater,  laced  with  acidic  digestive 
juices,  much  like  that  found  in  animal 
stomachs.  The  insect  crawls  or  falls 
into  the  pit,  but  the  plant  does  not  stop 
there  at  assuring  it  has  its  victim.  The 
interior  of  the  pitcher  is  lined  with 
downward-pointing,  spikelike  hairs.  It 
is  easy  for  an  insect  to  walk  or  slide 
down  toward  the  lethal  pool,  but  the 
bristles  prevent  its  upward  escape. 

The  doomed  insect  drowns  and  is 
digested  in  the  pit,  the  walls  of  which 
absorb  nutrients  from  the  insect’s 
body.  The  bottom  of  the  pool  is 
usually  littered  with  the  undigested, 
hard  skeletons  of  the  plant’s  past 
dinners.  However,  some  creatures  can 
take  advantage  of  the  pitchers. 

Spiders  may  snatch  a meal  from  the 
plant’s  “mouth”  by  building  a web  at 
its  entrance,  and  a few  types  of  insect 
larvae  can  live  in  the  water,  immune 
to  the  digestive  enzymes. 

Another  type  of  carnivorous  plant  is 
a commonly  seen  pond  weed.  If  you 
have  ever  encountered  its  sunny 
yellow,  snapdragonlike  flowers  rising 
above  the  water,  you  would  not  have 
guessed  that  the  bladderwort 
(Utricularia)  is  an  animal  eater. 


However,  below  the  pretty  blossoms  is 
an  extensive  underwater  system  of 
feathery  branches.  Along  the 
branches,  which  would  seem  perfect  to 
hide  in  if  you  were  a tiny  water 
creature  pursued  by  a predatory  fish 
or  insect,  are  small  sacs.  These 
bladders  help  to  float  the  plant,  as 
well  as  provide  it  with  extra  food,  for 
they  are  its  traps. 

A water  flea,  perhaps  seeking  cover 
and  not  knowing  it  is  the  chief  food  of 
the  bladderwort,  brushes  past  one  of 
the  sacs,  touching  tiny  bristles.  These 
fine  filaments  are  the  triggers  of  the 
trap.  The  “door”  of  the  sac  springs 
open  and  the  flea  is  sucked  inside  with 
a rush  of  water.  The  entrance  seals 
tight  behind  it.  In  the  bladder,  the 
walls  secrete  digestive  fluids  and  the 
water  flea  is  dissolved  and  absorbed  to 
feed  the  plant.  The  emptied  sac  and 
its  triggers  are  then  reset,  awaiting  the 
next  meal. 

Although  we  are  accustomed  to 
accepting  carnivorous  animals,  and  it 
is  quite  natural  for  a hawk  to  eat  a 
mouse  or  a bass  to  eat  a minnow,  it 
seems  like  something  out  of  a horror 
film  for  a plant  to  pursue  the  same 
occupation,  even  if  the  prey  is  much 
smaller.  But  it  is  also  wonderful  that 
some  plants  and,  luckily  for  us,  a few 
that  can  be  seen  in  our  area,  have 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
nourishment  that  animal  food 
provides,  and  that  they  do  it  in  such 
interesting  ways. 


SUNDEW 
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THE  MINI-BEETLES 


Classic  beetle  water  in  Pennsylvania 's  Cumberland  Valley. 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively  photos  by  the  author 


(Categorizing  beetles  is  not  an  easy 
task.  After  all,  there  are  nearly  29,000 
known  species  on  the  North  American 
continent  and  they  cover  a full  range 
of  colors,  shapes  — and  particularly, 
sizes.  There  are  tiny  specimens  less 
than  one  millimeter  in  length  while 
some  of  the  larger  reach  two  inches  or 
more.  However,  most  beetles 
commonly  seen  in  meadows  and 
woodland  areas  are  dark,  ovoid  in 
shape  and  of  medium  size  — about  as 
big  as  Japanese  beetles.  Interpreted  as 
dry  flies  they  are  mainly  represented 
by  black  patterns  in  sizes  #14  and  #16 
by  most  anglers  of  my  acquaintance, 
that  is,  with  the  exception  of  George. 

George  Aiken  is  the  most  dedicated 
and  ablest  — beetle  fisherman  I 
know.  A glance  into  his  dry  fly  boxes 
will  reveal  a preponderance  of  black 
beetles  of  extraordinary  size,  dressed 
massively  on  # 1 2s,  # 1 Os  and  even 
larger  hooks.  Some  are  of  a size  one 
would  expect  of  a night  fisherman 
when  June  bugs  are  in  season  but 
George  is  not  a night  angler,  although 
the  size  of  some  of  his  beetle-caught 
trout  might  lead  one  to  believe 
otherwise.  I have  seen  him  fish  his 
corpulent  beetles  on  Penns  Creek 
during  a Green  Drake  hatch  and  bring 
to  net  trout  which  had  refused  the  big 
mayfly  duns.  And  on  the  Letort,  the 
methodical  ease  with  which  he  took  a 


succession  of  rising  browns  was  the 
source  of  many  an  arched  eyebrow 
among  the  onlooking  hard-core 
limestoners.  Obviously,  George  Aiken 
knows  a secret  the  trout  already  know. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  are 
the  miniscule  beetles  which  are  rarely 
noticed  in  the  vegetation  along  the 
stream  bank  — at  least,  by  the  casual 
observer.  On  the  water  they  are 
almost  impossible  to  see  because  of 
their  low-riding  posture.  However, 
straining  the  surface  film  with  a fine- 
meshed  net  will  often  capture  fair 
numbers  and  some  will  be  so  small 
that  one  will  need  to  examine  them 
under  magnification  to  recognize 
them  as  beetles. 

In  recent  years  I have  been  giving 
increased  attention  to  the  smaller 
beetle  forms  and  the  Mini-Beetle 
pattern  is  an  outcropping  of  that 
direction  of  interest.  Dressed  in  sizes 
#18  through  #24,  it  has  provided  a 
handy,  extra  tool  for  hot  weather 
fishing.  And,  despite  its  diminutive 
size,  the  pattern  has  been  responsible 
for  some  surprisingly  fine  trout. 

A few  months  ago  we  were  on  a 
favorite  limestone  meadow  stream 
known  for  its  free-rising  trout. 
Uncharacteristically,  trout  were  not 
rising  during  much  of  the  afternoon 
and  I was  content  to  fish  an  olive 
dragonfly  nymph  through  the  deeper 


holes,  taking  a fair  number  of  trout. 
Marion  had  been  fishing  a 
downstream  stretch  and  when  she 
caught  up  with  me  she  reported  she 
had  just  taken  an  eighteen-inch 
rainbow  below  a footbridge,  a trout 
that  had  begun  rising  steadily.  I 
perked  up  at  this  news;  her  rainbow 
was  bigger  than  anything  I had 
caught  on  my  nymph  and  besides, 
maybe  now  the  trout  were  ready  to 
surface-feed  in  earnest.  As  we  chatted 
a subtle  rise  appeared  just  upstream 
and  I lost  little  time  in  extending  my 
leader  to  6X  and  bending  on  a size 
#20  Mini-Beetle.  The  trout  took  softly 
on  my  second  cast  and  proved  to  be  a 
fine,  high-jumping  brown  of  sixteen 
inches.  Two  smaller  trout  also  came  to 
net  as  I fished  around  the  bend;  then  I 
arrived  at  a pool  that  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a big-trout  lair.  Here  the 
stream  makes  an  abrupt,  right-angle 
turn  against  the  bank,  forming  a deep 
hole  and  deeply  undercutting  the 
bank. 

I knelt  at  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
peering  through  the  tall  weeds  for 
some  sign  of  activity  and  soon  a ring 
appeared  near  the  head  of  the  pool. 
Casting  from  a kneeling  position,  I 
placed  the  little  beetle  above  the  rise 
several  times  before  an  enormous  head 
suddenly  poked  through  the  surface 
and  engulfed  it.  I remember  uttering 
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an  involuntary  gasp  at  the  sight  of  the 
big  fish,  which  sank  to  the  bottom  and 
sulked  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  hole. 
Every  few  seconds  it  would  shake  its 
head  violently  but  the  little  hook  held 
and  eventually  the  trout  turned  and 
swam  downstream  toward  me.  I 
managed  to  crank  in  the  slack  line 
when  the  big  brownie  turned  again 
and  swam  up  along  the  bank,  finally 
ducking  into  the  overhang  of  the 
undercut.  I could  feel  the  frail  leader 
rubbing  against  something  abrasive 

— a snag,  perhaps,  or  maybe  a rock 

— but  there  was  little  I could  do  to 


control  the  situation.  I tried  the 
prescribed  remedies  for  such  a 
predicament:  slackening  off;  changing 
the  direction  of  pressure;  praying  . . . 
but,  nothing  worked  as  the  big  trout 
held  his  ground.  Eventually,  the  line 
went  slack  and  1 reeled  in  a badly 
frayed  tippet,  minus  the  fly. 

Actually,  I wasn’t  all  that 
disappointed  in  the  loss,  probably 
because  1 didn’t  really  expect  to  land  a 
trout  of  that  heft  on  such  wispish  gear. 
But  it  did  prove  to  me  that  beetle- 
eating trout,  regardless  of  size,  are 
interested  in  the  full  range  of  beetles, 


from  big  to  small. 

The  Mini-Beetle  is  basically  one  of 
many  variations  of  the  Crowe-type 
beetle  pattern.  Made  of  a single  bunch 
of  black-dyed  deer  body  hair,  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  tie  and  an  ample 
season’s  supply  may  be  dressed  in  a 
single  evening.  Dressed  lightly  with 
line  or  fly  dressing  paste,  it  is 
remarkably  buoyant  and  requires 
little  attention  to  keep  it  floating.  But 
don’t  overlook  fishing  an  untreated 
Mini-Beetle  in  or  just  under  the 
surface  film.  It’s  more  difficult  to  see, 
but  at  times  is  very  effective. 


Dressing  the  Mini-Beetle: 
Left  — Clamp  a dry  fly  hood 
(size  # 1 8- # 24)  in  vise  and  tie  in 
fine,  black,  nylon  thread  just 
ahead  of  mid-shank.  Spiral 
thread  back  to  bend,  then  for- 
ward to  tie-in  point.  Half-hitch. 

Right  — Clip  a small  bunch  of 
black-dyed  deer  body  hair  from 
hide  and  stroke  or  comb  to 
remove  short  hairs  and  fuzz.  Then 
even  the  tips  in  a hair  tamper  or 
manually.  Hold  the  hair  over  the 
shank  with  the  tips  projecting 
over  the  eye  and  bind  with  two 
turns. 


Left  — Holding  hair  along  top  of 
shank,  spiral  thread  firmly  around 
hair  and  shank  back  to  bend, 
then  forward  to  tie-in  point. 


Right  — With  bodkin  point,  sepa- 
rate hair  tips  into  two  equal 
halves  and  bend  each  half  at 
right  angles  to  represent  legs. 


Left  — Pull  the  free  bundle  of  hair 
up  and  over  the  top  of  shank  until 
it  extends  forward  over  eye. 
Catch  it  with  one  turn  of  thread  in 
front  of  legs.  Gently,  pull  ends  of 
hair  to  remove  slack;  then  secure 
with  two  or  three  firm  turns 
behind  eye.  Trim  excess  ends  of 
hair,  as  shown.  Then  whip-finish 
head  and  apply  head  lacquer. 

Right  — The  completed  Mini- 
Beetle  alongside  a penny. 
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MEALS 
from  the 

CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

ulVf 

i  ▼ Aost  everyone  nowadays  is  suf- 
fering from  a new  ailment,  costapho- 
bia  — the  fear  of  rising  prices.”  That 
tidbit  1 gleaned  from  this  year’s  Farm- 
ers’ Alamanac  and,  like  it  or  not, 
slowly  but  surely  we  are  all  being 
exposed  to  it. 

Old-time  farmers  really  were  smart 
— they  not  only  tended  their  cash 
crops  but  they  maintained  a kitchen 
garden  for  their  own  winter  supply  of 
food. 

Kitchen  gardens  are  part  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Our  founding  forefathers 
depended  on  them  for  sustenance 
during  the  lean  months  of  the  year. 
Before  that,  the  permanently  settled 
American  Indians  recognized  the  need 
to  grow  and  store  additional  food  to 
supplement  what  they  gathered  from 
the  surrounding  wilderness. 

Today’s  garden  patch  may  or  may 


not  be  near  the  kitchen  door  but  is  does 
produce  fresh  foods  for  immediate  use 
and  for  canning,  freezing  or  drying. 
And  that  can  be  mighty  important  if 
you’ve  come  down  with  “costapho- 
bia.” 

The  omnipresent  disease  — like 
prolonged  hiccups  — will  frequently 
respond  to  a good  old  fashioned  home 
remedy  and  this  is  where  the  home 
gardener  is  the  doctor. 

Charley  started  planting  our  garden 
early  last  spring  — onions  and  Chinese 
pea  pods  on  St.  Patty’s  Day.  Three 
weeks  later,  we  pulled  our  first  onions, 
luscious  and  sweet  tasting. 

The  peas  took  a bit  longer  before 
they  started  bearing.  They  continued 
to  grow,  like  Jack’s  bean  stalk,  produc- 
ing those  edible  pod  peas  right  into 
July. 

As  spring  moved  toward  summer, 
additional  seeds  and  seedlings  were  set 
into  the  garden  — everything  from 
Santa  Claus  melons  to  okra,  some  to 
be  used  as  they  ripened  and  enough 
extra  to  store  for  winter  use. 

In  mid-August,  Charley  planted 
another  crop  of  spinach  and  several 
other  early  maturing  vegetables  to  be 
harvested  before  the  first  frost.  Many 
vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  green 
onions  and  peas,  prefer  the  cooler 


temperatures  of  spring  and  fall  rather 
than  the  heat  of  summer. 

Our  freezer  is  now  well  stocked  with 
a full  variety  of  vegetables  to  accom- 
pany the  supply  of  fish  we  have  (and 
will  add  to)  through  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

I used  all  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
garden  to  make  the  following  stuffing 
for  a whole  fish  or  to  sandwich 
between  filets.  You’ll  need: 

6 boneless,  skinless  filets  of  pike, 
bass  or  any  other  freshwater 
fish. 

6 tbsp  lemon  juice 
Lay  filets  side  by  side  in  a flat  pan. 
Pour  lemon  juice  over,  cover  pan  and 
refrigerate  for  several  hours.  Turn 
several  times  and  spoon  juice  over 
filets  while  refrigerated. 

STUFFING  MIX 

‘/2  cup  butter  or  margarine 

5 or  6 green  onions,  finely 
chopped  (include  green  tops) 

1 large  or  2 medium-sized  toma- 
toes, peeled  and  chopped 

2 leaves  fresh  basil,  chopped  fine 

4 slices  fresh  white  bread  cut  into 

'/i  inch  cubes 

3 tbsp  finely  chopped  parsley 
Melt  butter  in  saucepan.  Saute 
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onions  (including  tops)  until  they  are 
transparent.  Add  bread  cubes  and  toss 
until  coated.  Add  tomatoes,  basil  and 
parsley.  Continue  cooking  and  tossing 
over  low  heat  until  blended  and  all  will 
stick  together. 

Lay  half  of  the  filets  in  a lightly 
greased  bake-and-serve  pan.  Spread  a 
layer  of  stuffing  over  each  filet  and  top 
with  another  filet  of  approximately  the 
same  size.  Brush  top  filet  lightly  with 
melted  butter. 

Pour  marinade  over  all  and  cover 
filets  loosely  with  brown  paper 
brushed  with  melted  butter.  Bake  in 
350  oven  for  35  minutes  or  until  fish 
flakes  when  fork-tested. 

Garnish  with  a sprinkling  of  paprika 
and  Parmesan  cheese  and  serve  with  a 
fresh  garden  spinach  salad. 

If  any  of  the  fish  and  stuffing  are 
left  over,  flake  the  fish,  mix  with  the 
leftover  stuffing.  Spread  on  split 
halves  of  hamburger  rolls.  Pop  under 
the  broiler  for  several  minutes  or  until 
heated  through.  Lay  slice  of  cheese  on 
top  and  return  to  broiler.  Broil  until 
cheese  melts.  Excellent  when  accom- 
panied by  homemade  cabbage  slaw. 

We  fished  the  Susquehanna  one  hot 
day  in  August,  catching  exactly  one 
legal-sized  bass!  Not  quite  enough  to 
make  a meal  for  four.  After  fileting 
the  fish,  I poached  the  filets  in  chicken 
broth,  drained  and  cooled  the  fish, 
reserving  the  poaching  liquid.  This 
was  simmered  down  until  about  a half- 
cup remained. 

In  the  top  pan  of  a double  boiler  I 
heated  one  can  of  New  England  clam 
chowder  diluted  with  the  reduced 
broth. 

While  chowder  was  heating,  I 
flaked  the  fish  and  added  it  to  the  hot 
chowder,  stirring  carefully  so  as  not  to 
break  the  flakes  into  bits.  When  it  was 
heated  through,  I served  it  over  hot 
spaghetti  squash,  topping  all  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  finely  chopped 
green  onions  and  parsley.  Pickled 
beets  and  shoestring  limed  carrots 
added  color  and  made  a satisfying 
meal. 

Santa  Claus  melons  are  a real  early 
Christmas  gift  when  you  can  harvest 
them  from  your  own  garden  in  August. 
I had  never  heard  of  the  melon  prior  to 
its  arrival  in  the  produce  department 
of  my  favorite  supermarket  last  year. 

A cut  smelled  so  good  I decided  to 
pay  the  price  and  try  it.  From  that  day 
on  I was  sold  on  the  delicately  flavored 
melon.  I searched  the  seed  racks  last 


spring  but  was  unable  to  find  any 
Santa  Claus  melon  seeds.  Fortunately, 
I had  saved  those  in  the  melon  1 
bought  and  Charley  decided  to  plant 
them  near  our  compost  pile. 

Saving  seeds  from  last  year’s  garden 
products  will  not  always  produce  a 
fruit  of  comparable  quality;  but,  we 
were  fortunate  as  ours  were  luscious 
— perhaps  more  tasty  than  the  one  I 
had  bought. 

Charley  was  annoyed  when  the 
rabbits  continued  to  find  the  newly 
sprouting  green  and  yellow  bean 
plants  but,  when  a groundhog  moved 
into  the  melon  patch  he  was  downright 
angry.  That  critter  not  only  enjoyed 
the  young  leaves  of  the  vine,  he  started 
munching  on  the  ripening  melons  and 
when  they  were  consumed  he  nibbled 
away  at  the  immature  ones.  This  had 
to  stop  or  we  would  have  no  harvest 
from  that  melon  patch. 

A hastily  erected  chicken  wire  fence 
forced  the  animal  to  move  on  to  the 
ripening  tomatoes.  It  was  then  Char- 
ley decided  to  eliminate  the  varmint 
from  the  area.  He  did. 

Boat-shaped  like  the  watermelon, 
but  one  fourth  the  size  and  with  the 
same  tough  skin,  the  Santa  Claus 
melon  makes  a perfect  shell  to  serve 
melon  balls  with  a delicately  flavored 
bass  salad. 


BASS  SALAD  WITH  MELON  BALLS 

4 cups  steamed  and  chilled  flaked 
bass  filets 
1 tbsp  lemon  juice 
'/2  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
1 tsp  minced  green  onions 
salt  to  taste 
mayonnaise 
fresh  mint  leaves 

Add  lemon  juice,  celery,  minced 
onion  and  salt  to  flaked  fish  and  toss 
lightly  with  enough  mayonnaise  to 
moisten. 

Hollow  and  cut  chilled  ripe  melon 
into  balls.  Return  melon  balls  to 
hollowed  shell  and  spoon  fish  salad 
over  top.  Garnish  with  a sprinkling  of 
snipped  mint  leaves  and  chill  for  at 
least  a half-hour  before  serving. 
Makes  enough  to  serve  3 or  4.  To 
make  individual  servings,  cut  melon 
crosswise  into  inch-thick  slices,  remove 
seeds  and  place  scoop  of  bass  salad  in 
center  and  garnish  with  snipped  mint 
leaves. 

Too  late  for  this  year,  but  now  is  the 
right  time  to  start  planning  a garden 
for  next  summer.  Seed  catalogs  make 
good  winter  reading  material  and  by 
starting  to  plan  early  you  will  have 
time  (with  the  cook’s  help)  to  decide 
where  and  what  will  be  planted  in  your 
kitchen  garden. 
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DIET  OF  BRASS? 

On  April  26,  Jeff  Beach,  son  of  Game 
Protector  Beach,  caught  a brown  trout 
which  was  16  inches  in  length.  When  his 
father  was  cleaning  the  trout,  he  found 
something  unusual  in  the  stomach.  It  was  a 
Peters  22  Cal.  long  rifle  shell.  Apparently, 
somebody  dropped  the  shell  in  the  stream 
and  the  trout  ate  it. 

Walter  Burkhart 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Monroe  County 


“OH!” 

On  April  12th,  the  opening  day  of  the 
1980  trout  season,  at  7:15  a.m..  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Leroy  Ruppensberger  was 
approaching  Cornplanter  Run,  in  South- 
ern Armstrong  County,  and  observed  a 
young  man  fishing  45  minutes  before  the 
season’s  opening  hour.  The  young  fellow 
was  so  intent  on  fishing,  he  didn’t  notice 
Officer  Ruppensberger  walk  up  behind 
him,  and  stand  within  three  feet  of  him. 
Officer  Ruppensberger  quickly  asked  the 
fisherman,  “How  are  they  biting?”  In 
alarm,  the  man  jumped,  turned  and  yelled, 
“What?”  Officer  Ruppensberger  then 
asked,  “What  are  you  fishing  for?”  The 
fellow  quickly  stated,  “Fish!”  Officer 
Ruppensberger  then  showed  the  fellow  his 
badge.  The  fellow  asked,  “Am  I fishing  too 
soon?”  Officer  Ruppensberger  shook  his 
head  (yes).  The  fellow  asked,  “Does  the 
season  start  at  7:00  o’clock?”  Again  a 
headshake  (no).  “Does  it  start  at  7:30?” 
Again  a headshake  (no).  “Does  it  start  at 
8:00?”  This  time  a head  shake  and,  “Yes.” 
“Oh,”  was  his  final  remark. 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Armstrong  County 

“UNKNOWNS” 

It  seems  that  when  waterways  patrol- 
men and  their  deputies  are  working  in  a 
uniform,  there  are  people  who  just  can’t 
recognize  who  we  are.  We  have  been 
mistaken  for  game  protectors,  state  troop- 
ers, and  what  have  you.  Well,  here’s  the 
latest.  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Kel- 
ley and  I were  in  a restaurant  having  a 


coffee  when  a youngster  told  his  parents, 
“Hey,  look  at  those  two  lifeguards  over 
there.”  I wouldn’t  know  how  to  react  if 
someone  asked  me  if  I were  a waterways 
patrolman! 

Robert  L.  Kish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cambria  County 


ABOUT  TIME! 

After  serving  the  Fish  Commission  for 
about  22  years,  this  officer  has  seen  and 
observed  many  changes. 

This  season  on  many  occasions  I have 
observed  fishermen  picking  up  cans, 
bottles  and  trash  along  our  waterways  and 
taking  this  litter  with  them.  It  appears  at 
least  some  are  getting  the  message. 

Walter  Burkhart 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Monroe  County 


“FIRST-TIMER” 

While  on  routine  patrol  along  the 
Connoquenessing  Creek,  District  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Barry  Mechling  and  I 
came  upon  a gentleman  just  starting  to 
fish.  While  talking  to  him  we  found  out 
that  this  was  the  first  time  he  ever  bought  a 
resident  fishing  license.  We  watched  as  he 
made  his  first  cast,  from  a new  pole,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
then  informed  us  that  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  been  checked  by  an  offi- 
cer too.  Here,  in  Beaver  County,  we  start 
them  out  right! 

Ed  G resick 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Beaver  County 


INNOCENT  — ALL  OF  THEM! 

During  a routine  fish  law  patrol  prior  to 
the  opening  of  trout  season,  Deputy 
Parrish  and  I saw  a rather  tall  fellow 
standing  on  the  bank  of  Potato  Creek 
winding  a line  onto  a stick.  The  lad  would 
glance  toward  the  state  vehicle  and 
continue  to  wind  the  line.  Although  his 
back  was  to  the  stream,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
clear-cut  case  of  fishing  in  a closed  season. 


Closer  observation  proved  the  boy  was 
winding  line  which  was  attached  to  a kite 
in  the  field! 

Driving  on,  we  soon  noticed  two  men 
and  two  small  children  walking  across  a 
field  along  Marvin  Creek.  One  man  had  a 
green  canvas  type  bag  hanging  from  a 
shoulder  strap  and  a fishing  rod  in  his 
hand.  At  least  we  thought  it  was  a fishing 
rod  until  the  man  got  close  enough  for  us  to 
see  he  had  a camera  case  on  the  strap  and 
an  umbrella  in  his  hand!  Looked  as  though 
grandfather,  son,  and  grandchildren  were 
out  for  a hike  on  a fine  spring  day.  Goes  to 
show  you  can’t  judge  a book  by  the  cover! 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 

UNUSUAL,  INDEED! 

During  the  month  of  March  I received 
214  telephone  calls  mostly  asking  ques- 
tions in  regards  to  stocking  trout.  However, 
some  dealt  with  other  topics  too.  I thought 
a list  of  a few  of  the  more  unusual  ones 
might  be  amusing. 

“How  many  turkeys  are  you  going  to 
stock  this  year?” 

“When’s  trout  season  start  in  Virgin- 
ia?” 

“Do  you  deliver?” 

“Can  I shoot  sharks  in  New  Jersey  with 
a .357  Mag.  without  a permit?” 

“What  was  the  winning  lottery  num- 
ber?” 

On  top  of  these  I had  a lady  that,  after 
getting  the  wrong  number  for  the  second 
time,  asked  me  why  I answered  the  phone 
if  it  was  a wrong  number! 

Ronald  L.  Hoffman 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S.  York  County 

WON’T  EVEN  TRY! 

While  checking  on  the  fishermen  at 
Shohola  Falls,  a man  came  up  to  my  car 
and  asked  who  he  could  write  to  about 
Toms  Creek  not  being  stocked.  After  talk- 
ing for  a while  I found  out  that  he  had 
fished  that  stream  the  first  day  for  several 
hours  and  never  caught  a fish.  Then  he 
found  out  that  it  wasn’t  stocked.  It  seems 
that  he  had  fished  in  the  Big  Bushkill 
Creek  last  year  and  caught  his  limit  in 
fifteen  minutes.  I asked  him  if  that  was  fun 
and  he  said,  “It’s  better  than  getting 
skunked.”  After  trying  to  explain  the 
reasons  that  Toms  Creek  was  removed 
from  the  stocking  program:  very  good 
native  reproduction,  cut  in  number  of 
stocked  trout,  three  streams  within  a three- 
or  four-mile  radius  of  Toms  Creek,  and 
other  reasons,  he  was  not  satisfied.  It 
appears  that  no  one  knows  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  Fish  Commission  but  instant 
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experts  (the  ones  that  can’t  catch  a wild 
trout)  know  it  all!  I don’t  think  he  ever 
heard  of  fishing  for  wild  fish  but  only 
knows  how  to  fish  where  the  Great  White 
Fleet  stops  and  dumps  fish. 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Pike  County 


THE  HARD  WAY! 

In  trying  to  educate  the  boater  by 
having  boating  courses  in  Pike  County  is 
next  to  impossible  because  people  will  just 
not  attend  for  one  reason  or  another.  The 
first  day  of  trout  season  on  Fairview  Lake, 
we  had  two  adults  and  a child  who  got  the 
attention  of  the  other  boaters  on  the  lake 
and  it  appears  that  the  lesson  that  they 
taught  must  have  been  observed  by  all  the 
others,  both  in  boats  and  on  shore.  It  seems 
that  the  one  adult  stood  up  in  the  boat  and 
the  next  thing  they  knew,  the  boat  turned 
over  and  all  three  were  then  swimming. 
Fishing  gear  went  to  the  bottom  but  the 
three  teachers  (?)  were  rescued.  When  I 
got  there,  I think  everyone  of  the  people  I 
talked  with  told  me  of  the  accident  — or 
lessons  — whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Pike  County 


WRONG  AGAIN! 

During  the  years  that  I have  been  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  I have 
been  called  many  things:  from  a Game 
Warden  to  Fish  Cop,  etc.  But,  recently, 
while  making  a collect  telephone  call  to  the 
the  Valley  News  Dispatch,  the  operator 
said:  “I  have  a collect  call  from  James  Fish 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Smith  Commission. 
Will  you  accept  the  charges?” 

James  Smith 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Armstrong  County 


UNLIKELY! 

While  working  Mingo  Creek  with 
Deputy  Franks  on  the  first  day  of  trout 
season,  I noticed  a young  boy,  about  10 
years  old,  fishing.  He  was  using  a saltwater 
baitcasting  rod,  about  8 feet  long,  with 
three  lures  hanging  from  the  end.  One  was 
a six-inch  Rapala,  another  was  a five-inch 
Daredevle,  and  the  third  was  a size  3 hook 
with  a cluster  of  night  crawlers  with  feath- 
ers tied  at  the  end.  What  makes  this  so 
unusual  is  that  Mingo  Creek  is  about  10 
feet  wide  and  an  average  depth  of  about 
one  foot. 

When  I asked  the  boy  how  he  was  doing, 


he  looked  over  with  a smile  from  ear  to  ear. 
Although  he  wasn’t  catching  any  fish,  he 
was  having  a great  time  trying!  1 didn’t 
have  the  heart  to  tell  him  how  slim  his 
chances  of  catching  trout  were  on  lures  of 
this  size. 

Charles  Roberts 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

S.  Allegheny  County 


IT  WORKED! 

Last  week  I received  a cal!  asking  for 
advice  as  to  “where  and  how”  several  of 
the  neighbor  kids  might  catch  fish.  Mom 
and  Dad  were  going  to  take  the  kids  fish- 
ing. After  a one-hour  mini-course  in  fish- 
ing in  my  backyard,  I wished  them  luck. 
Tonight,  as  I worked  in  the  garden,  the 
youngest  of  the  two  boys  arrived  with  his 
mother  and  proceeded  to  detail,  with  eyes 
still  agleam,  his  catching  of  several  keeper 
bass,  bluegills  and  the  such.  The  older  boy 
had  filleted  the  catch  as  per  my  instruc- 
tions and  the  family  enjoyed  their  first 
“hand-caught”  meal.  I certainly  enjoy  this 
part  of  the  job. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


WHOPPER! 

During  a day  when  the  shad  were  not 
hitting  very  well  this  officer  observed  a 
group  of  fishermen  running  to  assist  a 
friend  who  had  a large  fish  hooked  which 
appeared  to  be  a monster  shad.  When  the 
fish  was  landed,  it  was  a carp  in  the  15- 
pound  class.  The  carp  had  taken  a yellow 
shad  dart. 

Walter  Burkhart 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Monroe  County 


LEASER  LAKE  LUNKER 

This  is  the  largest  fish  ever  caught  in 
Lehigh  County  (right),  at  least  the  largest 
ever  recorded.  The  angler  is  Thomas 
Murphy  of  Lehigh  Street  in  Allentown. 
The  fish  is  a true  musky  taken  from  Leaser 
Lake  on  June  18,  1980.  It  was  48  inches  in 
length  and  weighted  30'/2  pounds.  Tom  was 
fishing  for  bass  at  the  time  and  was  using  a 
medium  size  alphabet  plug  with  17-pound- 
test  line.  The  fish  managed  to  tow  his 
canoe  around  the  lake  for  a while  until  he 
could  get  out  of  the  canoe  and  beach  it  on 
the  shoreline. 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Fisheries  experts  estimate 

that  the  average  hen  bluegill  lays  about 
18,000  eggs  in  one  nest,  but  the  total  of 
eggs  is  much  greater,  since  more  than  one 
female  may  use  the  same  nest.  While  the 
males  guard  the  nests,  the  eggs  hatch  in  as 
short  a time  as  one  week. 

You  should  know  what  to  expect  when 

you  buy  some  of  the  newer  styles  of  dry 
flies.  Here  are  some  examples:  No.  1 is  a 
parachute  dry  fly,  with  the  hackle  wrapped 
horizontally  around  the  wing  stems.  No.  2 
is  a fluttering  caddis,  with  a thin  hair  wing 
extending  toward  the  tail.  No.  3 is  a tent- 
wing caddis  with  flat  quill  wings  extending 
backward  horizontally  above  the  body. 


Spend  enough  to  get  premium  grade  fish- 
ing lines,  particularly  in  monofilament. 
Top  grade  lines  not  only  are  made  of  the 
best  materials  but  they  are  also  manufac- 
tured under  strict  controls,  so  that  they 
give  long  and  satisfactory  service. 

Don’t  sneer  at  a glass  fly  rod  and  wish 

you  could  afford  a bamboo,  graphite  or 
boron  rod.  Good  glass  rods  are  much 
cheaper,  and  they  do  a superb  job  of 
handling  fly  rod  lures  and  small  baits. 

Lure  makers  never  run  out  of  ideas.  Some 

of  the  new  models  include  surface  lures 
painted  to  look  like  redwing  blackbirds  or 
sparrows!  Such  exotics  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  lunker  bass  and  pike  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  birds  which  come  within 
their  range. 

Unless  rough  bottom  conditions  call  for  a 

heavier  line,  one  of  six-pound  test  will  give 
the  angler  better  control  of  his  lure  and  a 
quicker  feel  of  a fish  taking  the  lure. 


Spinnerbaits  often  are  effective  when 

retrieved  with  a slow,  steady  speed  at  vari- 
ous depths  in  the  water. 

Colorado  blades  are  best  on  spinners 

when  the  angler  desires  the  lure  to  travel 
close  to  the  bottom  and  slowly.  A Colorado 
blade  flashes  and  vibrates  at  slower  speeds 
than  any  other  type. 

Barbless  hooks  are  safe  and  sensible.  The 

hook  penetrates  cleanly  and  with  little 
force.  If  proper  light  tension  is  kept  on  the 
fish,  it  will  not  throw  the  hook.  And  a 
barbless  hook  can  be  easily  slipped  from 
the  flesh  of  a fish  that  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  water. 

Why  use  a sinking  line  with  wet  flies  or 

nymphs?  Because  all  species  of  fish  do  a lot 
of  feeding  in  deep  water,  and  the  sinking 
line  gets  the  lure  down  to  them,  when  a 
floating  line  would  not. 

Most  anglers  do  not  need  backing  on  fly 

lines.  The  species  of  fish  most  of  us  seek  do 
not  make  long,  fast  runs  after  they  are 
hooked,  and  the  entire  fly  line  is  not  likely 
to  be  pulled  beyond  the  rod  tip. 

Big  streamer  flies  are  not  always  the 

most  effective.  They  represent  big  min- 
nows. Most  stream  minnows  are  only  one 
or  two  inches  long  and  are  best  imitated  by 
streamers  of  the  same  length. 

Jigs  are  versatile  bass  lures,  and  new 

ideas  in  their  design  are  constantly 
appearing.  Two  examples  are  a small  jig 
with  a chenille  covering  of  the  body,  a 
broad  feather  tail,  and  a collar  of  hackle, 
and  one  dressed  with  a plastic  grub  with 
rubber  legs. 


Two  points  are  important  in  buying  or 

making  bass  bugs.  The  body  of  the  bug 
should  not  obstruct  the  hook;  the  hook 
point  must  be  well  below  and  behind  the 
back  end  of  the  body.  The  tail  of  the  bug 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  tilt  it  slightly 
down  into  the  water,  making  it  easier  to 
manipulate.  Combined,  these  two  features 
insure  good  hooking  when  a fish  strikes  the 
lure. 


Tipping  a jig  with  a night  crawler  can 

make  it  more  deadly,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  a whole  worm.  About  one-third  of  an 
average  size  crawler  is  enough  to  attract 
fish. 

Don’t  risk  damage  to  a light  rod  by  using 

it  to  fish  with  heavy  jigs,  spinnerbaits  and 
deep-running  plugs.  A stiff  casting  or  spin- 
ning rod  is  best  for  such  angling. 

Walleyes  are  lovers  of  habitat  that 

consists  of  gravel  or  small  rocks,  but  they 
also  are  found  in  beds  of  weeds,  especially 
in  hot  weather,  because  the  water  is  cooler 
in  the  shade  of  the  weeds. 

Dressed  treble  hooks  are  going  out  of 

style  for  use  with  spinners.  Single  hooks 
are  effective  in  holding  fish  and,  equally 
important,  can  be  removed  from  the  fish 
with  far  less  damage  if  the  angler  intends 
to  return  the  fish  to  the  water. 

Placing  a split  shot  on  a leader  or  mono- 
filament line  above  a fly  or  lure  is  not  a 
hit-or-miss  task.  Very,  very  small  split  shot 
can  be  as  close  to  the  fly  as  seven  or  eight 
inches,  but  heavier  split  shot  should  be  18 
to  20  inches  from  the  lure.  A heavy  weight 
too  close  to  the  lure  will  drag  it  down  to  the 
bottom  and  hold  it  there. 
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“Nice”  Weather 
Re-evaluated 


Last  April  we  groused  about  weather  announcers  who  apologize  for  rain  or  any  kind  of  precipitation, 
and  those  comments  were  followed  by  steady  precipitation  for  almost  a month.  Hoping  that  the  same 
phenomenon  might  follow  these  comments,  I would  like  to  repeat  it  in  view  of  the  severity  of 
prevailing  conditions  which  should  now  be  readily  apparent  to  anyone  with  any  comprehension.  And  I 
mainly  repeat  it  because  the  continued  drought  across  the  Commonwealth  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall  has  impacted  on  almost  everyone. 

We  began  to  notice  dried  up  streams  in  the  northcentral  tier  in  late  May,  and  a number  of  them 
have,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  disappeared.  At  most,  many  of  our  freestone  streams  in  the 
northcentral  mountain  section  are  now  rivers  of  rocks  with  a few  occasional  pools  in  between.  If  we 
had  any  hopes  of  carry-over  of  trout  in  those  streams,  those  hopes  have  just  about  faded.  Our 
hatchery  system  has  suffered  even  though  most  fish  cultural  stations  are  built  close  to  adequate 
sources  of  water,  which  have  served  us  well  since  the  facilities  were  built.  The  trout  in  our  rearing 
facilities  destined  to  be  stocked  pre-season  next  March  are  good-sized  animals  by  now,  and  demands 
for  continuous  exchange  as  well-oxygenated  water  will  get  greater  as  we  move  into  the  winter. 

Blue  Marsh  Dam  and  Beltzville  Dam  have  been  drawn  down  seriously,  as  well  as  almost  every 
muncipal  water  reservoir  in  the  state.  Most  reservoirs  at  this  time  are  running  about  25%  of  capacity. 
The  salt  line  is  creeping  up  the  Delaware  River  to  where  it  has  now  passed  the  confluence  with  the 
Schuylkill  River.  In  effect,  we  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  running  out  of  sufficient  water  in 
Pennsylvania  and  having  no  control  over  it. 

The  most  recent  problem  to  manifest  itself  is  the  prevalence  of  forest  fires  breaking  out  and  the 
need  for  bans  on  open  fires  and  smoking  in  the  woods  and  fields,  just  as  hunting  season  is  getting 
underway. 

And  still,  the  weather  reporters  carry  on  their  big  city  banter  saying.  “Well,  another  fine  day 
coming  up  and  no  risk  of  rain  in  the  foreseeable  future.”  Even  if  these  folks  don’t  go  fishing  or  boating, 
or  even  if  they  don’t  care  about  what  happens  to  our  farms  and  our  forests,  they  certainly  have  to 
drink  water  once  in  a while,  and  you’d  think  that  by  now  they  would  be  getting  the  message! 

Right  now  “nice”  weather  to  us  would  be  about  two  weeks  of  steady,  gentle  rain  followed  by  some 
deep  snow  so  that  our  precious  aquifers  can  be  recharged  again  with  life-giving  water. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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“NUMBER  100”! 

September  15,  1980,  proved  to  be  a 
memorable  day  for  Bill  Rightmeyer,  a 
guest  at  the  Masonic  Homes  in  Elizabeth- 
town, Pennsylvania.  The  day  dawned  crisp 
and  cool,  excellent  for  some  fishing  at  our 
one-acre  fish  pond,  where  Bill  along  with 
approximately  thirty  other  guests  partici- 
pate regularly  each  week  in  the  fishing 
program  sponsored  by  the  Activities  and 
Recreation  Department.  The  pond  is 
stocked  annually  with  bass  and  trout  and  is 
also  home  for  several  catfish  and  sunfish. 
At  approximately  9:20  a.m.  on  this  partic- 
ular date,  Bill  landed  a sunfish  which 
proved  to  be  his  100th  fish  caught  this 
season  which  began  in  April. 

Bill,  whose  left  arm  and  hand  are  para- 
lyzed and  whose  left  leg  is  amputated, 
started  out  the  season  hoping  to  catch  a 
total  of  50  fish.  However,  when  he  reached 
that  mark  in  June,  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  Therapeutic  Recreation  staff  to  reach 
100. 


Bill  fishes  with  the  aid  of  a special  adap- 
tion for  his  wheelchair  which  was 
constructed  by  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment and  enables  him  to  cast  and  reel  his 
line  independently.  Fishing  for  Bill,  or  any 
other  individual  who  has  a physical  disabil- 
ity, can  be  a very  therapeutic  activity.  The 
act  of  casting  provides  movement  for  the 
upper  extremities,  while  baiting  a hook 
requires  a certain  level  of  hand-eye  coordi- 
nation. There  is  a great  amount  of  social 


interaction  between  the  staff  and  guests 
that  takes  place  not  only  at  the  pond  but  in 
the  anticipation  level  of  the  activity.  Many 
questions  are  asked  relative  to  the  activity, 
such  as  “When  do  we  stock  the  pond 
again?”  or  “How  did  the  fish  bite  yester- 
day?” Finally,  there  are  many  emotional 
factors  which  are  portrayed  in  a positive 
manner  every  time  a fish  is  caught.  One 
can  see  how  the  activity  of  fishing,  when 
implemented  to  facilitate  a positive  change 
in  behavior  or  physical  level,  can  be  indeed 
therapeutic. 

Congratulations,  Bill,  on  your  successful 
fishing  season! 

John  H.  Smith,  Supervisor, 
Activities  & Recreation  Department 
Masonic  Homes,  Elizabethtown 


LIGHTNING  STRIKES  TWICE! 

I was  fishing  with  a #18  dry  fly  on  a 6X 
tippet.  I was  working  my  way  upstream  on 
Dunbar  Creek  when  I had  a strike.  It  was  a 
nice  10-inch  rainbow.  In  my  excitement  to 
hook  my  fish,  I pulled  too  hard  and  broke 
the  line.  There  was  a fish  out  there  with  my 
new  Adams  fly  in  his  mouth.  About  an 
hour  later  as  I worked  that  same  stretch  of 
stream,  again  I had  a strike  in  the  same 
hole.  When  I finally  netted  the  fish,  I was 
surprised  to  see  my  Adams  in  his  upper  lip. 
I had  gotten  my  new  fly  back! 

I have  been  reading  the  Angler  for  over 
twenty  years  and  still  always  look  forward 
to  the  next  issue. 

Abe  Caplan 
Pittsburgh 


“MOST  INTERESTING” 

It  was  with  a great  deal  of  interest  that  I 
read  the  article  “Some  Thoughts  on  Trout 
Management  in  the  ’80s,”  by  Del  Graff.  It 
was  a most  interesting  and  informative 
article.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  are  consider- 
ing doing  away  with  the  county  quota 
stocking.  I know  from  living  in  Northum- 
berland County  that  many  trout  are 
stocked  in  streams  that  are  not  quality 
trout  water.  I,  for  one,  would  be  100% 
behind  the  ideas  brought  out  in  the  article 
and  am  sure  most  of  my  friends  would  be 
also.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Harry  R.  Moyer 
Sunbury 

“IN  GOOD  HANDS” 

Director  Able: 

Sir: 

The  Bushkill  Anglers  of  Easton,  a local 
trout  fishing  club  based  in  Northampton 
County,  wish  to  commend  three  field  offi- 
cers of  the  Fish  Commission.  The  officers 


are  Craig  Billingsley,  Biologist,  Terry 
Hannold,  Waterways  Patrolman,  North- 
ampton County,  and  George  Spencer, 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman,  North- 
ampton County. 

In  June  of  1980,  our  club  held  a free 
trout  fishing  seminar  along  the  banks  of 
the  Bushkill  Creek,  Northampton  County, 
that  was  open  to  the  public. 

The  above  mentioned  officers  devoted 
the  better  part  of  a beautiful  Sunday  to 
demonstrate,  repeatedly,  electroshocking 
to  all  of  our  guests  and  answered  any 
number  of  questions  presented  to  them. 

These  officers  help  make  our  seminar  a 
great  success  and  demonstrated  just  what 
our  Fish  Commission  is  doing  for  the  trout 
fisherman  of  Pennsylvania.  We  feel  that 
the  future  of  trout  fishing  is  in  good  hands 
with  such  gentlemen.  Good  fishing. 

James  S.  Young, 

Sec./Treas. 

Easton 


“NO  LUCK” 

I have  a friend  who  knows  where  the 
hellgrammites  are,  but  he  has  no  luck  in 
keeping  them  alive  overnight  or  a few  days! 
There  has  to  be  somebody  in  your  reading 
audience  who  knows  the  way.  I would 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do  on  this 
matter. 

I have  been  receiving  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  for  some  years  and  think  it’s  tops. 

Joseph  G.  Fleck 
Altoona 


“VERY  PLEASED” 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson: 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  I read 
your  article,  “Storm  Water  Pollution,”  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Storm  Water 
Management  Act  which  the  Governor 
signed  in  October,  1978, 1 was  very  pleased 
to  read  your  analysis  as  it  applies  to  fish- 
ing. You  are,  of  course,  quite  right. 

I believe  that  public  support  for  this  law 
will  expand  as  knowledge  of  it  becomes 
more  widespread.  Your  article  is  a 
substantial  contribution  to  that  end. 

Franklin  L.  Kury 
State  Senator 


ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE  — 

I enjoyed  David  R.  Thompson’s  article 
“Storm  Water  Pollution,”  and  as  a Techni- 
cian for  the  Portage  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District,  I am  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  control  of  sediment  and  the 
management  of  storm  water.  You  might 
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want  to  remind  your  readers  that  almost 
every  county  in  the  U.S.  has  a District 
Office  which,  with  help  from  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  works  to  control  all  types  of 
erosion  and  sediment  pollution.  The 
Districts  work  with  landowners,  at  no 
charge,  to  promote  wise  land  use  and 
promote  good  water  management.  If 
anyone  wants  to  get  involved  they  will  find 
their  local  District  in  the  phone  book  under 
U.S.  Government,  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, or,  County  Government,  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District. 

Richard  Wetzel 
District  Technician 
Portage  Soil  & Water 
Conservation  District 
Ravenna,  Ohio 


“PAYING  OFF” 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  Fish 
Commission  for  the  excellent  chinook 
salmon  fishing  this  year.  In  the  past  if  we 
caught  two  Chinooks  a year  we  were  fortu- 
nate. This  year  we  have  landed  41  to  date, 
all  with  fins  clipped,  so  holding  the  smolts 
the  additional  time  is  really  paying  off. 
The  chinook  are  bigger  and  much  better 
fighters  than  the  coho,  also  they  don’t  have 
gill  tumors.  Again  thanks  for  the  good 
fishing. 

Thomas  F.  Terrill 
Guys  Mills 


RUNNING  RAINBOW! 

Enclosed  is  a tag  that  was  on  a trout  I 
caught  around  the  beginning  of  June.  It 
was  an  18-inch  rainbow  trout  and  it  looked 
like  something  right  out  of  a fishing  maga- 
zine. It  was  the  biggest  trout  I ever  caught 
and  will  probably  ever  catch.  I was  very 
excited  but  I didn’t  know  where  to  take  it.  I 
made  several  phone  calls  with  no  luck.  I 
took  it  to  Mr.  Hibner’s  at  Long  Level.  He 
has  a bait  and  tackle  shop.  He  said  he’d 
check  it  out.  He  told  me  to  freeze  it  just 
like  it  was  and  not  to  clean  it,  and  to  stop 
around  every  couple  of  days  and  check  for 
an  answer.  I caught  it  at  Fishing  Creek, 
Craley,  Lower  York  County.  I thought 
maybe  it  was  a prize  fish  or  something  so  I 
called  or  stopped  at  Mr.  Hibner’s  nearly 
every  day.  To  this  day  I haven’t  found  out 
a thing;  it’s  been  the  biggest  disappoint- 
ment. From  all  the  storms  we’ve  had 
recently  our  electricity  has  gone  off  a 
couple  of  times  so  I thought  I better  clean 
and  gut  the  fish,  but  here  I found  out  it  had 
spoiled  — another  disappointment  — I 
i won’t  even  get  to  eat  it!  I no  longer  have 
my  hopes  up  about  it  being  a money  fish 
but  I’m  just  anxious  to  know  why  it  was 
tagged.  Take  all  the  time  you  need  but 
please  get  back  to  me  — no  more  disap- 


pointments, please.  The  fish  was  tagged  in 
the  lip  and  Mr.  Hibner  said  they’re  usually 
tagged  in  the  fin. 

Edward  E.  Englehart 
Silver  Springs 

Dear  Mr.  Englehart: 

Through  the  efforts  of  Waterways 
Patrolmen  Ronald  Hoffman  of  York 
County  and  James  Lauer  of  Lycoming 
County,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Lycom- 
ing Creek  Angler’s  Club,  we  have  been  able 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  origin  and  trav- 
els of  that  beautiful  eighteen-inch  tagged 
rainbow  trout  that  you  caught  in  Fishing 
Creek,  Lower  York  County,  in  early  June 
1980. 

The  trout,  whose  jaw  tag  number  was 
MC-59,  was  eighteen  inches  long  when 
purchased  from  Rainbow  Paradise,  near 
Galeton,  by  the  Lycoming  Creek  Angler’s 
Club.  It  was  stocked  on  March  29,  1980  in 
Lycoming  Creek  at  a point  located  about 
one-half  mile  upstream  from  Ralston, 
Lycoming  County.  If  the  fish  traveled  a 
direct  stream  route,  it  swam  approximately 
151  miles  to  Fishing  Creek,  near  Craley, 
York  County.  In  the  approximately  75-day 
period  between  the  trout’s  release  and 
capture,  it  passed  over  a small  dam  on  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Williamsport,  over  the  Fabridam  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Sunbury,  and  over 
the  York  Haven  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  York  County. 

If  you  are  interested  in  contacting  the 
Lycoming  Creek  Angler’s  Club,  write  them 
in  care  of  Al  Boyer,  Star  Route,  Trout  Run, 
Pennsylvania  17771.  Telephone  number: 
717-995-5541. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Michael  L.  Kaufmann 
Area  Fisheries  Manager 

(Note:  Many  anglers  are  under  the 
impression  that  stocked  rainbow  trout 
always  run  downstream  to  the  ocean.  This 
just  isn’t  true!  Research  has  indicated  that 
rainbow  trout  and  brook  trout  tend  to  move 
downstream  from  the  stocking  point  when 
the  water  temperature  is  less  than  50°; 
however,  they  remain  in  place  when  stocked 
in  water  temperatures  greater  than  or  equal 
to  50° F.  No  matter  what  trout  species  we 
stock,  difference  in  individual  fish’s  behav- 
ior may  result  in  some  long-distance  trav- 
els, as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Englehart’s 
fish.  M.L.K.) 

“CEMENT  OVERSHOES” 

Ref:  June  1980  issue,  “Small  Boat 
Camping”  by  Carol  Parenzan. 

A friend  gave  me  the  referenced  issued 
to  read.  The  article  is  an  interesting  one 
and,  while  I think  she  travels  too  heavily 
loaded,  she  makes  some  excellent  points, 
however. 


I have  been  a member  of  the  Madhat- 
ter’s  Canoe  Club  of  N.E.  Ohio  since  its 
beginning  14  years  ago.  We  do  a lot  of  bad 
weather  canoeing.  Please,  please,  PLEASE 
tell  your  readers,  DO  NOT  WEAR  A 
PONCHO  FOR  RAIN  PROTECTION 
WHEN  YOU  ARE  CANOEING.  If  you 
overturn,  it  is  not  only  “cumbersome,”  as 
she  suggests,  dear  sir,  it  is  DEADLY. 

A local  fatality  a few  years  ago  showed 
that  the  poncho  wraps  about  your  body  like 
a shroud,  effectively  tying  your  legs 
together  and  your  arms  to  your  body.  In 
deep  water,  you  simply  have  NO 
CHANCE  TO  SURVIVE.  Even  two  feet 
of  water  can  be  dangerous  if  the  current  is 
strong.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  stand  in 
water  like  that  without  using  your  arms 
and  legs?  I’m  sure  she  meant  well  by 
offering  an  alternative  to  the  jacket  and 
pants  sets,  but  the  only  safe  alternative  we 
have  found  is  to  allow  yourself  to  get  wet. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  that  loose 
ropes  can  be  killers.  Bow  ropes  should  be 
carefully  tied  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
use.  If  you  tip  over,  they  snake  around  your 
ankles.  Expanding  a bit  on  footwear,  don’t 
wear  gumboots  or  hip  boots.  They’re  like 
cement  overshoes  if  you  spill. 

Joanne  Loomis 
Mentor,  Ohio 


“TREASURE  CHEST” 

Recently  I was  visiting  my  son,  Jim 
Wood,  of  Williamsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  had  a stack  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
in  his  bathroom.  I picked  one  up  and  began 
to  read  it.  It  was  so  interesting  that  I found 
difficulty  in  putting  it  down.  I told  him 
how  much  I liked  the  magazine.  He  said 
that  he  had  read  them  over  several  times 
and  that  he  wanted  to  give  them  to  me. 
They  are  a real  treasure  chest  of  factual 
fishing  information.  I especially  like  the 
section  on  “Fly  Fishing.”  I purchase  an 
annual  nonresident  fishing  license  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I like  the  lake  trout  fishing  very 
much. 

I am  sending  you  a check  for  $4.00  for  a 
one-year  subscription.  I look  forward  to  the 
first  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Rev  R Bruce  Wood 
Hepzibah,  W.  Va. 


YOURS? 

On  Sunday,  September  7,  1980,  a few 
miles  north  of  Meshoppen  on  the  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  1 found  some  fish- 
ing gear,  rod,  reel  and  tackle.  I'd  like  to  see 
its  owner  get  it  back.  Get  in  touch. 

Carl  Strenfel.  Jr. 

Box  146 

Plymouth.  Pa.  18651 
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The  inviting  waters  of  the  Juniata  River  are  made  accessible  to  anglers  and  boaters  by  many  access  areas  along  its 
length.  Shown  here  is  the  launch  ramp  at  Thompsontown.  Ample  parking  is  also  provided. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission's 
Land  Acquisition  Program 


by  John  O.  Hoffman,  Chief 
Real  Estate  Division 


Wf  hen  William  Penn,  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  landed 
at  “Upland”  on  the  Delaware  River  in  1682,  he  carried 
with  him  a royal  grant  from  King  Charles  of  England  for 
more  than  28  million  acres.  About  98%  of  Penn’s  grant  was 
covered  by  primeval  forest  on  which  lived  about  500 
settlers,  in  addition  to  the  Indian  population. 

Pennsylvania’s  land  area  has  changed  little  since  Penn’s 
arrival  in  the  province.  Approximately  65%  of  17  million 
acres  of  Pennsylvania  remains  in  forest  land  today,  yet  one 
can  only  guess  what  the  great  visionary  may  have  foreseen 
of  Pennsylvania’s  exploding  population.  In  slightly  less  than 
300  years,  our  population  will  have  increased  from  the 
original  500  settlers  to  an  estimated  1 1,751,000  persons  in 
1980.  People  with  the  desire  of  owning  a home  on  a tract  of 
land  with  “elbow  room”  are  rapidly  depleting  our 
developable  landscape.  Pennsylvania  will  continue  to  grow 
and  this  growth  will  have  a direct  effect  on  every  person 
within  the  Commonwealth.  The  more  urbanized  we 
become,  the  greater  we  must  recognize  the  need  to  preserve 
public  access  to  rivers,  lakes  and  streams.  Like  a well  that 
has  gone  dry,  an  access  is  missed  the  most  after  it  is  gone. 

The  Fish  Commission  recognized  this  threat  in  1947  and 
formally  instituted  its  Land  Acquisition  Program.  Policies 
were  established  whereby  potential  accesses  to  be 
considered  for  acquisition  would  include:  (1)  Access  areas 
on  major  rivers  and  streams;  (2)  Access  areas  on  lakes;  (3) 
Potential  dam  sites;  (4)  Existing  lakes;  (5)  Springs;  (6) 
Trout  streams  and  wilderness  areas;  (7)  Potential  fish 
cultural  stations;  and  (8)  Cooperative  projects  with  other 
state  and  federal  agencies.  Funding  for  this  continuing 
program  was  provided  for  by  the  use  of  part  of  the  monies 
received  from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses. 

To  help  the  Commission  stretch  the  sportsmen’s  dollars, 
the  first  federally  assisted  land  acquisition  project  under  the 
D-J  (Dingell-Johnson)  Program  began  in  1953  with  the 
Commission’s  acquisition  of  Icedale  Lake  in  Chester 
County.  Other  federally  assisted  projects  include: 

Tamarack  Lake,  Crawford  County,  in  1960,  through  Public 


Law  566  (Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act);  Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  County,  in  1965,  through 
HUD  (Housing  Urban  Development)  and  Walnut  Creek 
Access,  Erie  County,  in  1970,  through  HCRS  (Historic 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service).  The  first  tract  of 
land  to  be  acquired  by  the  Fish  Commission  through 
Pennsylvania’s  PROJECT  70  Program  was  the  Falmouth 
Access  in  Lancaster  County  on  April  15,  1965. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  no  longer  available. 

However,  the  Commission  does  continue  to  stretch  the 
fisherman’s  and  boater’s  monies  with  existing  federal  aid 
programs,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Dingell-Johnson 
Program,  which  provides  up  to  75%  of  matching  monies  for 
land  acquisition. 

Pennsylvania’s  fishing  and  boating  public  through  the 
Commission’s  access  program  owns  or  controls  more  than 
232  access  facilities,  60  lakes  and  dams,  13  fish  cultural 
stations,  10  reservoirs  and  numerous  other  facilities 
totalling  approximately  34,000  acres  of  land  and  water. 
Much  of  this  land  has  been  acquired  by  outright  purchase 
or  fee  simple  acquisition.  There  are  circumstances, 
however,  under  which  the  Commission  preserves  open  space 
through  other  techniques,  such  as  long-term  lease 
agreements,  easements  and  perpetual  rights-of-way.  Fee 
simple  acquisition  represents  the  highest  degree  of 
ownership.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  term  “fee 
simple”  originated  back  in  medieval  times  when  a great 
lord  would  give  a tract  of  land  to  a man  and  in  return  for 
this  the  man  would  perform  services  or  fees  for  the  lord. 

The  land  with  the  fewest  strings  attached,  with  the  simplest 
fee,  was  the  closest  thing  to  outright  ownership. 

The  Real  Estate  Section  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  seeking  new  areas  for  the  development  of 
public  access  sites.  These  sites  can  be  classified  into  three 
basic  types:  Namely,  ( 1 ) Fishing  use  areas  (no  power 
boats),  (2)  Fishing  and  shallow  draft  boat  use,  and  (3) 
Pleasure  boating  and  fishing  use. 

All  potential  access  areas  undergo  a thorough 
investigation  by  Fish  Commission’s  personnel  before  the 
option  is  executed,  the  agreement  signed,  or  the  lease 
finalized.  This  not  only  includes  the  Real  Estate  Section's 
appraisal  of  costs  and  legal  aspects  but  also  the  Engineering 
Division’s  determination  of  development  feasibility,  the 
Fisheries  Division’s  analysis  of  its  water  quality  and  Law 
Enforcement’s  opinion  of  local  public  need. 

Open  space,  as  provided  through  the  Commission’s  land 
acquisition  program,  not  only  creates  public  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities,  but  also  provides  the  environment 
necessary  to  help  free  man’s  mind  from  the  demands  of  an 
impatient  society.  It  provides  the  place  to  recreate  both  in 
an  active  sport  as  well  as  passive  pursuits.  As  stewards  of 
public  property,  we  believe  William  Penn  would  be  pleased 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
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Try  Kinzua  for 

King-Sized  Smallmouth  Bass 


Seneca  Indians  long  ago  called  Kinzua  “The  Land  of  Many  and  Big  Fishes.  ” 
This  gigantic  reservoir  has  been  producing  record-breaking  walleye 
and  northern  pike  catches  and  the  author  claims  it's  got  trophy-sized  bass, 
too,  some  which  would  certainly  set  a new  smallmouth  State  Record. 


by  Bob  Korosa 


J ust  mention  the  word  “bass”  and 
most  anglers  conjure  up  the  thought  of 
pursuing  the  wily  largemouth  in  his 
shallow  water  haunts.  Most  bass 
pursuers  have  adjusted  techniques  and 
gear  to  chasing  the  largemouth  — and 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this.  The 
largemouth  bass,  today,  presents  an 
exciting  challenge  to  more  fisherman 
than  any  other  gamefish.  According  to 
many  a largemouth  purist,  the  fish  is 
king  of  the  angling  world.  It  is  tough, 
scrappy,  holds  to  cover  tightly,  and  is 
difficult  to  figure  out.  It  takes  artifi- 
cial lures  readily,  but  one  never  knows 
what  will  be  to  its  liking  at  a specific 
time. 

What  many  bass  anglers  have 
unwittingly  done  is  to  eliminate 
another  bass  from  their  thinking  that  a 
small  group  of  purists  consider  one 
notch  above  the  largemouth.  The 
largemouth  is  a great  battler,  true,  but 
its  jumps  are  not  quite  as  high  as  the 
smallmouth.  The  largemouth  makes 
strong  surging  runs,  but  not  quite  as 
strong  as  its  small-mouthed  cousin. 
The  largemouth  is  picky  about  pursu- 
ing artificial  imitations  of  his  daily 
diet,  but  not  quite  as  picky  as  the 
smallmouth.  The  largemouth  is  se- 
cretive about  its  hiding  areas  and  is 
affected  by  weather,  water,  and 
temperature  changes,  but  not  as  much 
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Working  the  fallen  timber  and  stumps  along  Kinzua ’s  shoreline  with  deep-running  crankbaits  or  weedless  jigs  pays  off. 


as  the  smallmouth.  The  only  thing  that 
the  smallmouth  seems  to  draw  a 
shorter  straw  to  the  largemouth  is  in 
size.  But  this  does  not  have  to  be. 

Many  of  us  have  directed  our  efforts 
to  solely  pursuing  a trophy-sized  bass, 
a true  bragging  behemoth  for  the  wall. 
But  have  you  ever  noticed  how  much 
more  attention  is  given  to  a trophy 
bass  if  it  happens  to  be  a smallmouth! 
There  are  many  respectable  catches  of 
largemouth  every  year,  but  the  size  of 
these  bass  are  not  nearly  as  large  as 
those  taken  in  southern  waters.  But 
Pennsylvania  has  what  you  are  looking 
for  in  smallmouth  fishing.  A good 
place  to  start  your  quest  for  a trophy 
smallmouth  would  be  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir,  or  Kinzua  Dam,  as  many 
local  folks  prefer  to  call  it.  This  rese- 
voir  was  constructed  to  eliminate  the 
floods  that  once  occurred  along  the 
Allegheny  River.  This  project  has 
resulted  in  a smallmouth  bass  haven 
that  could  possibly  be  the  best  in  the 
nation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
readily  admits  that  they  have  taken 


smallmouth  bass  in  their  test  nets  that 
would  exceed  the  State  record. 
These  fish  were  measured  and  released 
to  grow  even  larger!  Larry  Teal,  owner 
of  the  Graybill’s  Restaurant  and 
Marina,  feels  that  he  had  the  record 
on  his  line.  “I  know  that  fish  was  in 
seven-pound  class,”  Larry  recalled.  “It 
snapped  that  twelve-pound-test  line 
like  it  was  sewing  thread!” 

Kinzua  is  a sprawling  12,000-acre 
reservoir  that  lies  two-thirds  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  and  one-third  in 
southwestern  New  York.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania portion,  or  southern  end  of  the 
lake,  lies  in  the  rugged  and  beautifully 
mountainous  counties  of  McKean  and 
Warren.  My  first  trip  to  Kinzua  was  in 
1975.  That  was  a real  awakening  to 
the  smallmouth  possibilities  at  this 
scenic  beauty.  At  any  moment,  a giant 
barred  beauty  can  take  hold  of  your 
offering. 

Fishing  this  deepwater  giant  calls 
for  special  tactics.  This  is  not  your 
typical  th row- to- the- ban k-and- re- 
trieve lake.  The  lake  was  semi-cleared 
before  impounding.  Most  of  the  timber 


was  cleared  out  with  the  stumps  left 
remaining.  The  water  level  fluctuated 
greatly  and  has  eroded  the  tree  roots  of 
those  trees  that  are  on  the  water's 
edge.  These  trees  have  eventually 
fallen  into  the  water  and  appear 
almost  vertical  as  they  lay  on  the  steep 
shore.  When  the  fish  are  in  the  shal- 
lows, as  in  the  spring  (and  early  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  the  summer), 
topwater  minnow  imitators  are  suc- 
cessful, as  are  the  usual  spinnerbaits 
and  crankbaits.  These  lures,  along 
with  jigs,  are  effective  and  downright 
deadly  when  worked  in  the  fallen  trees 
that  ring  the  lake. 

Many  a hefty  smallmouth  calls 
these  trees  home  and  will  give  you  a 
battle  that  will  make  you  a convert  to 
the  “smallmouth-only”  anglers’  circle. 
Spring  and  summer  months  find  the 
water  level  in  the  lake  at  a fairly 
constant  depth  and  the  bass  seem  to 
use  the  shallow  water  quite  extensive- 
ly. Good  color  patterns  include  the 
silver  and  crayfish  color  in  the  crank- 
baits. For  the  jig,  a brown  color  has 
been  extremely  effective.  This  appears 
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to  imitate  a live  crayfish  and  the 
smallmouth  seem  to  love  them. 

During  the  fall,  the  smallmouth  are 
affected  by  the  fluctuating  water 
levels.  The  water  may  rise  as  much  as 
five  feet  in  one  day  and  drop  ten  feet 
by  the  next  morning.  This  seems  to 
dissuade  the  smallmouths  from  visit- 
ing the  shallows  to  do  their  feeding. 
Instead,  they  feed  in  deep  water. 

On  a recent  trip  to  Kinzua,  my 
fishing  partner,  Ray  Starnes,  and  I 
arrived  at  the  lake  early.  We  planned 
to  get  an  early  start  so  that  we  could 
take  advantage  of  the  early  morning 
topwater  action  around  the  fallen 


trees.  The  sun  was  just  beginning  to 
creep  over  one  of  the  hills.  The  water 
was  whisper  calm  and  a brisk  chill  was 
in  the  air.  It  seemed  like  the  perfect 
morning  for  topwater  action.  After 
four  hours  of  assaulting  the  shore  with 
seemingly  every  trick  and  tactic  at  our 
disposal,  we  were  at  our  wits’  ends. 
Nothing  seemed  to  interest  the  bass. 
We  hadn’t  even  had  a strike.  It  seemed 
that  all  of  those  casts  were  made  to 
places  that  had  no  fish.  We  knew  that 
there  were  fish  in  these  areas  before! 
What  happened  to  them?  Why 
wouldn’t  they  take  our  lures,  or  at 
least  give  a little  chase  to  make  things 


An  array  of  jigs  and  crankbaits 
that  will  tempt  Kinzua 's 
smallmouth  bass  into  action. 


interesting? 

Ray  finally  came  up  with  a conclu- 
sion that  should  have  been  obvious 
sooner.  “Did  you  notice  that  the  water 
is  down  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  last 
time  we  were  here?”  Ray  observed. 
“We’ve  been  fishing  shallow  water  and 
they’re  simply  not  there!”  Now,  in 
Kinzua,  “shallow  water”  is  anything 
less  than  twenty  feet.  In  many  places 
the  boat  rests  in  fifty  feet  of  water 
when  you  are  at  a cast’s  distance  from 
the  shore.  Many  areas  of  the  lake 
exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  depth.  At 
that  time,  Ray  decided  to  try  some- 
thing that  had  worked  in  previous  situ- 
ations of  total  frustration  with  bass. 
We  were  working  areas  that  had 
proved  successful  in  previous  trips  to 
the  lake,  but  on  this  occasion  we  drew 
a total  blank.  We  had  been  working  a 
sunken  road  bed  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  the  lake.  With  the  locator, 
Ray  noticed  that  the  roadbed  grad- 
ually came  down  into  the  water  to  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet.  Then  there  was  a 
sharp  drop  to  thirty  feet.  At  thirty  feet 
of  depth,  the  lake’s  floor  leveled  off  for 
an  area  the  size  of  a city  lot. 

We  both  selected  lures  that  would 
go  straight  down  to  that  depth  without 
wasting  time.  The  lure  had  to  be  heavy 
enough  so  that  it  could  be  felt  at  that 
depth.  Ray  dropped  the  bait  straight 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  began  to 
work  the  lure  straight  up  and  down 
with  a pumping  motion  of  his  rod;  I 
began  to  do  the  same.  The  heavy, 
metal-bladed  lures  could  be  felt  easily 
at  that  depth.  You  could  feel  the  vibra- 
tion that  was  given  off  and  could  feel 
the  lure  fall  and  finally  hit  bottom 
again.  After  a few  minutes,  Ray  raised 
his  rod  and  immediately  set  the  hook. 
“I’ve  got  something,”  Ray  grunted.  At 
first  the  fish  didn’t  move.  “It’s  too 
heavy  to  be  a smallmouth,”  he  stated  a 
little  disgustedly.  Then  the  fish  seemed 
to  sense  something  amiss.  It  started  to 
head  for  the  surface.  Ray  quickly 
cranked  the  handle  on  his  five-to-one 
gear  ratio  reel  to  catch  up  with  the 
surfacing  fish.  Then  the  fish  showed 
that  it  was  indeed  a smallmouth.  With 
gills  flared,  the  hefty  giant  rattled  its 
head  back  and  forth  as  it  rose 
completely  out  of  the  water.  Two  more 
jumps  and  Ray  carefully  headed  the 
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This  dandy  smallmouth  was  taken 
in  twenty  feet  of  water 
over  an  old  submerged  roadbed. 


worn-out  fish  to  the  net.  “I  guess  that 
was  a smallmouth  after  all,”  Ray 
gasped  as  he  studied  the  huge  fish’s 
body  encased  in  the  net.  The  fish 
measured  twenty-two  inches.  “That’s 
the  biggest  smallmouth  I’ve  taken,” 
Ray  smiled  with  approval.  “I  hope  it 
wasn’t  a fluke,”  I added,  which 
seemed  to  go  unheard  by  my  elated 
partner.  I dropped  my  lure  down  to  the 
thirty-foot  zone  and  began  to  pump 
the  rod  up  and  down  as  Ray  had  done. 
Within  a matter  of  moments  I had  a 
hit.  The  fish  immediately  surfaced  and 
another  smallmouth  was  on.  “It  isn’t  a 
fluke!  We’re  on  to  something  here,”  I 
shouted.  From  that  thirty-foot  hole,  we 
both  caught  more  than  our  legal 
limits!  Only  two  were  kept  — the  rest 
were  returned  to  fight  another  day. 

A lesson  was  learned  from  that 
experience,  but  the  total  answer  was 
not  found  until  that  evening.  After  the 
sun  set  and  the  boat  was  loaded  on  the 
trailer,  we  headed  for  the  restaurant 
for  a bite  to  eat.  While  having  dinner, 
Larry  Teal,  an  avid  fisherman  himself, 
stopped  at  the  table  to  swap  a few 
bassin’  stories.  Larry  was  so  impressed 
with  Kinzua  that  he  bought  the  restau- 
rant and  marina  so  he  could  be  close  to 
the  fishing  found  there.  Larry  is 
always  willing  to  help  out  newcomers 
to  the  area  as  well  as  discuss  fishing 
with  anyone  who  wishes  to.  Few  men 
are  as  enthusiastic  about  their  sport  as 
he.  “I’ve  had  similar  experiences  with 
the  smallmouth  here,”  recalled  Teal. 
“When  the  dam  is  open  and  they  begin 
to  draw  water  out,  the  smallmouth 
move  out  of  the  shallows  and  move  to 
deepwater  structure.  That  road  bed 
you  fellas  were  fishing  has  a bridge 
that  was  partially  left  intact  when  the 
lake  was  filled.  Those  smallmouth  will 
hold  on  that  bridge  when  they  are 
drawing  water  out  of  the  lake.”  Larry 
was  more  than  willing  to  show  us  other 
areas  that  were  similar. 

Although  this  may  be  a smallmouth 
chaser’s  paradise,  it  offers  more  than 
that.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scenic  spots 
in  the  northeastern  United  States. 
Deer  and  other  wildlife  abound  and 
are  easily  seen  from  the  water,  the 
road,  or  the  many  hiking  trails  that 
meander  through  the  park.  Camping 
can  be  done  at  the  areas  provided  and 


you  can  also  opt  for  the  more  primitive 
camping  that  is  available  only  by  boat. 
Camping  by  boat  can  be  an  exciting 
experience  with  its  seclusion  and 
privacy.  Other  species  of  fish  are  also 
present.  Largemouth  bass,  pike,  mus- 
kies,  walleyes,  bluegills,  and  catfish 
are  also  taken.  The  pike  and  muskies 
in  the  lake  reach  a very  large  size  with 
some  real  giants  taken  each  year. 

To  get  to  the  lake,  travelers  from  the 
West  should  take  Interstate  80  East  to 
the  Shippenville  exit,  then  follow  66 
north  to  Kane.  In  the  town,  turn  on  Rt. 
312  north  to  the  lake.  Travellers  from 
the  East  should  take  Interstate  80 


West  and  follow  the  same  route.  Good 
launching  facilities  are  found  at  Elijah 
Run  and  at  the  Kandam  Marina. 
Campers  can  find  shaded  camping 
spots  at  the  Dewdrop  Campground  on 
the  southwest  end  of  the  lake.  Boaters 
and  picnickers  can  find  seclusion  and 
serenity  in  the  various  coves  and  bays 
along  the  shores. 

Try  Kinzua.  You  may  become  one 
of  those  smallmouth  fanatics  that  fish 
for  that  species  exclusively.  You  may 
also  catch  the  largest  smallmouth  of 
your  fishing  career.  Who  knows,  you 
may  set  the  next  Pennsylvania  State 
Record! 
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The  Education  of  a Fisherperson 


by  Bill  Ransom 


-For  an  outdoor-loving  parent,  there's 
probably  no  greater  thrill  than  having 
your  youngster  begin  to  show  an  inter- 
est in  your  favorite  sport.  Thoughts  of 
gaining  a new  fishing  buddy,  of 
exploring  virgin  streams  together,  and 
of  the  closeness  that  develops  between 
people  who  share  the  joys  and  frustra- 
tions of  days  spent  astream  spring 
immediately  to  mind.  But  to  be  honest 
with  you,  I was  rather  taken  back 
when  my  daughter  jumped  into  my  lap 
and  excitedly  asked,  “When  can  1 go 
fishing  with  you?” 

I had  always  hoped  that  my  interest 
and  enthusiasm  would  infect  her,  but  I 
certainly  hadn't  expected  it  to  happen 
just  two  days  after  her  fourth  birth- 
day. Having  never  attempted  the  fish- 
ing education  of  anyone  this  young,  I 
was  completely  in  the  dark.  I had 
helped  several  of  the  local  teenagers 
when  they  showed  the  first  signs  of  a 


budding  interest,  but  their  larger  size, 
stronger  muscles,  and  longer  attention 
span  had  made  the  lessons  and  the 
choice  of  equipment  relatively  easy. 
Sharon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  small 
for  her  age,  had  tiny  hands,  and 
possessed  a typically  short,  four-year- 
old  attention  span.  1 knew  right  away 
that  I would  have  problems. 

As  soon  as  my  initial  thrill/ 
shock/excitement/confusion  passed,  I 
took  my  daughter  in  tow  and  formally 
introduced  her  to  the  forbidden  zone 
that  dark,  cluttered,  and  sometimes 
bad-smelling  closet  that  I had  claimed 
as  the  storage  place  for  the  countless, 
absolutely  necessary,  and  never-to-be- 
touched-by-anyone-but-me  accessories 
and  equipment  1 use  in  my  pursuit  of 
any  and  all  finned  creatures.  Realizing 
that  she  would  require  equipment  that 
was  easy  to  handle,  1 passed  up  the  fly 
and  bait  casting  rods  until  she  was 


older,  and  kept  digging  through  the  t| 
layers.  There  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile 
was  the  old,  time-tested  spinning  reel 
and  a matching  six-foot  rod.  n 

As  I presented  the  equipment  to 
Sharon,  I knew  that  we  were  in  trouble  j, 
the  instant  I let  go  of  the  rod.  The 
combined  weight  of  the  reel  and  rod  i 
were  just  too  great  for  her,  and  the  rod  (, 
tip  slammed  down  to  the  floor.  With 
great  determination,  both  hands,  and  a 
lot  of  teeth  gritting,  she  was  just  able  | 
to  raise  the  tip  to  a normal  fishing  , 
height.  But,  the  instant  that  she  took 
one  hand  away  from  the  rod  and  tried 
to  touch  the  reel,  the  tip  nose-dived 
back  to  its  resting  place  on  the  floor.  J 
Working  under  the  hope  that  I 
could  always  locate  a lighter  rod,  I 
started  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  the  j 
open-face  spinning  reel  to  her.  For  the 
next  half  hour,  I must  have  gone  over  ' ( 
the  working  of  the  bail,  the  way  to  hold 
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the  line  with  one  finger,  when  to 
release  the  line  for  the  cast,  et  al,  at 
least  a dozen  times.  Each  repeat  of  the 
instructions  was  met  with  Sharon's 
famous  “are  you  speaking  English” 
look.  It  wasn’t  difficult  to  figure  out 
that  I was  too  far  up  the  fishing  equip- 
ment evolutionary  scale,  and  would 
have  to  resort  to  simplier  methods  if  1 
was  going  to  make  any  progress. 

Retreating  rapidly  to  the  “Huck 
Finn”  period,  I purchased  a long 
bamboo  pole  complete  with  line, 
bobber,  hook,  and  split  shot  at  the 
local  discount  house.  Although  still  on 
the  heavy  side,  the  rod  was  the  most 
basic  equipment  I could  find  save  for  a 
crooked  stick,  twine,  and  bent  pin. 
Since  Sharon  didn’t  have  to  worry 
about  operating  a reel,  she  could 
devote  both  hands  to  the  task  of 
supporting  the  pole,  and  was  able  to 
keep  the  tip  up. 

RULE  ONE  of  teaching  the  very 
young  angler  became  apparent  at  our 
first  outing:  Do  not  try  to  do  any 
fishing  yourself  when  you  have  your 
youngster  with  you  — unless  you  don’t 
value  your  sanity. 

Things  went  great  for  the  first  three 
minutes  we  were  fishing  at  one  of  the 
nearby  lakes  where  I had  anticipated 
the  resident  bluegills  would  be  in  a 
cooperative  mood.  Hoping  that  Sharon 
would  be  able  to  entertain  herself  for  a 
few  minutes,  I had  brought  my  own 
tackle  along,  and  had  planned  to  plug 
the  weed  beds  near  shore  while  I kept 
one  eye  on  her.  Things  didn’t  work  out 
the  way  I had  planned  though.  Every 
time  I tried  to  sneak  away,  I didn’t 
make  more  than  two  steps  when  I was 
retrieved  with  a “Where  are  you 
going?”  “Is  it  time  to  go  home?”  “I 
have  to  go  to  the  bathroom!”  “Can  I 
move  over  there?  There  aren’t  any  fish 
here.”  “I  think  my  worm 
drowned.”  . . . and  on  and  on. 

RULE  TWO  quickly  followed  the 
first:  If  you  want  to  save  money,  don’t 
let  the  youngster  see  that  your  equip- 
ment can  do  something  that  hers 
can’t. 

Resolved  to  the  fact  that  I wouldn’t 
get  a chance  to  fish  that  day,  I sat  on 
the  bank  next  to  Sharon.  Just  to  amuse 
myself,  I cast  a top-water  plug  out 
onto  the  pond,  and  started  retrieving 
it.  Enjoying  its  noisy  dance  across  the 
surface,  I hadn’t  made  more  than  two 
turns  on  the  reel  handle  when  a tug  at 
my  elbow  was  followed  by,  “How 


come  mine  doesn’t  have  one  of  those 
things?” 

Looking  down  to  see  what  Sharon 
was  pointing  at,  I realized  that  she  was 
fascinated  by  the  reel.  In  my  most 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  voice, 
I explained  to  her  that  the  type  of  reel 
I was  using  was  only  for  grown-ups, 
and  assured  her  that  her  equipment 
was  far  better  suited  to  her  needs  and 
size.  Once  she  got  older,  I continued, 
she  could  certainly  have  one  just  like 
it.  Logic  like  that  is  just  about  infalli- 
ble, right?  Wrong!  Tears  welled  up  in 
her  eyes,  her  chin  quivered,  and  she 
started  to  sniff  immediately  — certain 
that  her  life  was  forever  ruined,  and 
that  she  would  never  again  be  happy! 

Stern  decision  maker  that  1 am,  I 
handed  over  the  rod,  and  allowed  her 
to  turn  the  handle  and  bring  the  lure 
back.  The  next  forty-five  minutes  or  so 
were  spent  with  me  casting,  and 
Sharon  retrieving  the  plug.  As  we 
loaded  up  the  equipment  and  started 
back  to  the  car,  I realized  that  we  had 
reached  a turning  point  in  her  fishing 
career.  Sharon  had  insisted  that  she  be 
allowed  to  carry  the  coveted  bass  rod, 
while  I brought  up  the  rear  with  the 
bamboo  pole.  I was  quite  certain  about 
two  things  as  we  drove  home.  First,  old 
“Huck”  had  met  a swift  demise,  and 
second,  I was  once  again  in  the  market 
for  fishing  equipment. 

RULE  THREE  raised  its  head  the 
next  day,  and  even  proved  to  have  two 
parts:  Cheapest  is  not  always  best; 
and,  take  the  child  with  you  when  you 
purchase  her  fishing  equipment. 

On  the  way  home  the  next  evening, 
I decided  to  stop  at  the  discount  house 
again.  I wanted  to  look  over  the  closed- 
face  spinning  equipment,  since  this 
seemed  to  be  the  logical  step-up  from 
the  straight  pole.  After  looking 
through  the  many  models  available,  I 
decided  that  I couldn’t  do  this  alone. 
All  the  sets  available  appeared  to  be 
too  large  for  Sharon’s  small  hands,  so 
rather  than  take  a chance,  I drove 
home  to  pick  her  up  so  she  could  help 
me  make  the  selection. 

When  we  returned  to  the  store,  my 
fears  were  proven  correct.  The  cheaper 
rods  and  reels,  although  attractively 
priced,  were  too  heavy  and  too  large 
for  her  size  and  strength.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  just  didn’t  seem  to  have 
the  smooth  operation  I like  to  see  in 
fishing  equipment.  I am  a firm 
believer  in  the  old  idea  that  if  the 
equipment  isn’t  good  enough  for  you  to 


use,  it’s  not  good  enough  for  your  child 
either. 

Back  at  square  one,  I was  just  about 
to  give  up  and  leave  when  I spotted  one 
of  the  rather  expensive  mini-size, 
closed-face  spinning  combos  contain- 
ing a small  reel  and  matching  rod.  It 
cost  quite  a bit  more  than  I had 
wanted  to  spend,  but  1 still  pulled  it 
down  from  the  shelf  to  see  if  it  would 
fit  Sharon. 

The  combo  couldn’t  have  been 
better  proportioned.  The  mini-size  fit 
her  tiny  hands  perfectly,  and  the 
weight  of  the  rod  was  so  minimal  that 
she  could  hold  it  up  with  one  hand  and 
work  the  reel  with  the  other.  It  took 
quite  a bit  of  self-debate  before  I 
purchased  the  set,  but  I finally 
convinced  myself  that  it  was  the  best 
route  to  take.  If  I had  purchased  one  of 
the  cheaper  outfits,  Sharon  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  use  it  properly  for 
quite  a while.  By  the  time  she  would 
have  grown  to  fit  the  rod,  and  provid- 
ing she  hadn’t  been  discouraged  by  the 
poor-fitting  equipment,  her  interest  in 
the  sport  would  have  progressed  to  the 
point  that  she  would  be  wanting  better 
tools.  Therefore,  sooner  or  later,  I 
would  find  myself  back  at  this  same 
store  buying  the  same  rod  and  reel  that 
I had  in  my  hands.  Not  only  would  the 
better  quality  of  the  equipment  make 
her  fishing  experiences  more  enjoy- 
able, but  also,  there  was  the  purely 
selfish  angle  to  consider.  If  she  would 
ever  lose  interest  in  fishing.  I would 
have  a good  rod  and  reel  to  add  to  my 
collection. 

RULE  FOUR  came  about  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  reel.  Simply  stated, 
it  says:  Have  reel,  must  crank. 

Sharon  and  I made  a short  trip  to 
one  of  the  local  trout  streams  a few 
days  after  the  purchase  of  the  new 
outfit.  Since  I had  always  thought  bait 
fishing  was  the  only  way  to  start  a 
youngster,  I fitted  her  line  with  a small 
hook,  split  shot,  and  salmon  egg, 
flipped  the  line  into  the  water,  and 
handed  her  the  rod.  Not  three  seconds 
later,  1 looked  down  at  the  tip  of  the 
rod  and  couldn't  believe  what  I saw. 
There,  just  below  the  tip,  hung  the 
hook  and  the  salmon  egg.  Every  time  I 
cast  the  line,  the  procedure  was 
repeated.  No  matter  how  many  times  1 
explained  that  the  bait  had  to  stay  in 
the  water,  she  was  bound  and  deter- 
mined to  “make  the  reel  work”  — just 
like  Daddy  did  when  he  was  fishing! 
(continued  on  page  13.) 
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Required  on  some  waterways , " 

optional  on  others , ■ 
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Visual  Distress  Signals  I 


should  be  a part  of  every  “big  water  ” 
boater’s  safety  equipment  — 


A distressed  boater  faces  two  problems:  alerting  someone  of  his  problem, 
then  assisting  the  would-be  rescuer  in  locating  his  boat.  Kits,  like  the  one 
pictured  above,  are  now  on  the  market  that  provide  this  dual  capability.  In  one 
watertight  container  is  a 12-gauge  launcher  with  three  12-gauge  red  meteor 
flares  and  three  hand-held  flares  ( there  is  additional  space  in  the  container  for 
additional  flares  or  smoke  devices).  The  meteor  flares  are  used  to  attract 
attention  and  the  hand-held  flares  act  as  homing  devices. 
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by  John  Simmons 

Administrative  Officer 
Bureau  of  Waterways 


l\e  first  question  you  might  ask  is, 
“Why  should  I carry  ‘visual  distress 
signals’?”  The  answer  is  that  each 
year  thousands  of  boaters  require 
assistance  in  some  form,  due  to  mishap 
ranging  from  a simple  mechanical 
breakdown  to  a tragic  sinking.  During 

1980,  the  Fish  Commission  partici- 
pated in  over  191  reported  assists, 
being  credited  with  saving  10  lives, 
and  property  valued  at  over  $599,972. 
These  reported  assists  were  relatively 
major  incidents.  An  untold  number  of 
minor,  though  still  important,  tows 
and  miscellaneous  assists  were  per- 
formed by  our  patrols  without  ever 
being  reported.  Private  boaters  also 
rescue  a large  number  of  their  fellow 
boatmen  and  never  report  their  help. 
Some  of  these  boaters  in  trouble  were 
observed  right  away;  others  spent 
agonizing  hours  waiting  for  rescue. 
Visual  distress  signals  would  have 
saved  them  a lot  of  anguish. 

A second  reason  for  having  visual 
distress  signals  is  that,  beginning  in 

1981,  federal  regulation  will  require 
their  carriage  on  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Of  importance  to  Penn- 
sylvania boaters  is  that  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  considered 
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coastal  waters.  Pennsylvania  regula- 
tions will  require  the  carriage  of 
distress  signals  on  Lake  Erie.  It  is 
important  that  you  understand  some 
basic  facts  about  distress  signals:  (1) 
they  are  used  to  alert  another  person 
that  someone  is  in  trouble;  (2)  they  are 
used  as  a locator  to  guide  assistance  to 
him;  and  (3)  not  all  devices  are  effec- 
tive for  both  day  and  night,  or  for  all 
weather  and  visibility  conditions. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  approved  the 
following  types  of  signals  for  use  on 
recreational  boats:  orange  smoke,  pis- 
tol-projected parachute  red  flares, 
hand-held  red  flares,  hand-held  rock- 
et-propelled parachute  red  flares,  red 
aerial  pyrotechnic  flares,  orange  flags 
and  electric  lights.  Smoke  and  flags 
are  acceptable  only  for  day  use;  and 
lights  for  night  use  only.  The  remain- 
ing types  are  acceptable  both  day  and 
night.  To  find  out  if  your  device  is 
Coast  Guard  approved,  look  for  an 
approval  number  similar  to  the  one 
found  on  your  PFD. 

Let’s  discuss  some  of  the  common 
distress  signals. 

DAY  USE— 

As  a pyrotechnic  device,  orange 
smoke,  either  hand-held  or  floating, 
makes  an  excellent  day  signal.  Use  it 
on  clear  days  with  winds  under  10 
knots.  Higher  winds  tend  to  disperse  it, 
making  it  hard  to  distinguish.  Most 
devices  last  up  to  2 minutes.  They 
should  be  activated  downwind  of  the 
boat  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  engulf- 
ing the  craft. 

A signal  flag  must  be  international 
orange.  This  flag  is  especially  eye- 
catching in  bright  sunlight  and  is  most 
distinctive  when  waved  from  a paddle 
or  displayed  from  a mast.  Its  effective- 


Education of  a Fisherperson 

(continued  from  page  11.) 

Out  of  desperation,  I finally  tied  on 
a small  spinner  and  spent  the  next 
hour  casting  the  lure  into  the  stream 
and  letting  her  crank  it  in.  She  didn’t 
catch  any  trout  that  day,  but  contrary 
to  the  old  idea  that  a child  has  to  catch 
fish  in  order  to  have  a good  time,  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed  herself  by  just 
operating  the  reel.  On  the  way  home 
that  night,  she  asked  if  there  was  any 
way  she  could  have  some  lures  of  her 
own. 

RULE  FIVE  states:  Owning  your 


ness  is  limited  on  a dull  day  or  in  the 
rain. 

NIGHT  USE— 

Red  meteors,  or  “stars,”  are  good 
night  signals  and  have  been  recognized 
as  distress  signals  for  many  years. 
Because  of  their  rapid  decent  their 
trajectory  is  less  affected  by  winds,  but 
their  short  duration  demands  that  they 
be  used  only  when  another  vessel  can 
be  seen  or  an  aircraft  is  heard. 

A distress  signal  lantern  is  a good 
signaling  device  when  used  to  flash  the 
internationally  recognized  distress  sig- 
nal: “SOS”  ( ):  three 

short  flashes,  three  long  flashes,  and 
three  short  flashes.  Flashed  slowly,  it 
is  an  unmistakable  signal  to  most  boat- 
ers. This  type  device  has  the  advantage 
over  other  types  in  that  it  can  be  tested 
to  see  if  it  is  operating  properly.  It 
won’t  work,  however,  if  the  batteries 
are  allowed  to  get  too  old. 

DA  Y OR  NIGHT  USE— 

A red  parachute  flare  is  a good 
distress  signal  and  is  widely  recog- 
nized. It  is  very  similar  to  the  meteor 
flare  except  that  a parachute  is 
attached  to  slow  the  decent  and  typi- 
cally burns  longer.  Its  altitude  and 
slow  decent,  coupled  with  a brilliant 
intensity,  make  this  device  exception- 
ally visible.  It  does  drift  with  the  wind; 
but,  if  used  when  another  boat  or 
aircraft  is  in  sight,  is  very  effective  in 
aiding  location  and  rescue. 

Nonapproved  pyrotechnic  devices 
already  in  use  by  boaters  will  be 
acceptable  until  1 July  1982  — as  long 
as  they  remain  in  good  and  serviceable 
condition.  Types  of  devices  which  will 
receive  this  extension  are  pyrotechnic 
aerial  red  flares,  either  hand-held  or 


pistol-projected,  pyrotechnic  hand- 
held or  floating  orange  smoke,  and 
signal  pistols  for  use  with  cartridges. 
After  1 July  1982,  they  will  have  to  be 
replaced  with  approved  devices.  One 
thing  to  remember  when  using  any 
pyrotechnic  device:  never  ignite  it  on 
the  stern  of  your  boat  or  any  other  area 
where  gasoline  is  stored  or  where 
fumes  could  accumulate.  A fire  or 
explosion  could  result.  This  is  also  the 
reason  highway  flares  (fusees)  are  not 
acceptable  visual  distress  signals.  The 
slag  produced  by  these  devices  can  be 
extremely  dangerous  — burning  the 
holder,  or  setting  fire  to  the  boat. 

Who  needs  visual  distress  signals, 
and  how  many  of  these  devices  will 
you  need?  On  Lake  Erie  all  boats  over 
16  feet  in  length  must  carry  devices 
suitable  for  both  day  and  night.  Boats 
under  16  feet  must  carry  night  devices 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Manually 
propelled  craft  need  not  carry  day 
devices  but  must  carry  night  devices  if 
out  after  sunset.  Sailboats  less  than  26 
feet  in  length  and  not  equipped  with 
propelling  machinery  are  exempt  from 
day  devices.  One  flag  or  electric  torch 
will  meet  the  requirements,  but  at 
least  three  of  the  pyrotechnic  devices 
must  be  carried  in  the  event  one  does 
not  function  properly.  Furthermore, 
you  can  use  a pyrotechnic  device  but 
once. 

Although  mandatory  only  on  those 
waterways  designated  “Coastal  Wa- 
ters,” if  you  regularly  boat  some  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  larger  waterways, 
having  visual  distress  signals  on  board 
as  part  of  your  boating  safety  equip- 
ment makes  good  sense.  They  are 
required  for  the  Coast  Guard  Auxilia- 
ry’s Courtesy  Motorboat  Examina- 
tion. 


own  lures  makes  for  a very  proud 
young  angler. 

Santa  must  have  been  listening, 
because  last  Christmas,  a brand  new 
Sharon-size  tackle  box  was  found 
under  the  tree.  Complete  with  a selec- 
tion of  spinners,  it  was  the  hit  of 
Christmas  Day.  Since  then,  the  small 
box  has  been  out  of  the  closet  more 
than  it  has  been  in.  Hours  have  been 
spent  looking  at  each  of  the  lures, 
checking  and  re-checking  the  hooks, 
and  insuring  that  each  item  is  in  its 
proper  compartment. 

This  past  winter,  Sharon  and  I have 
also  spent  many  enjoyable  evenings 


together,  both  talking  about  the  trips 
we  would  make,  and  practicing  her 
casting  in  the  family  room.  The  light- 
weight mini-rod  and  reel  have  worked 
so  well  that  now  she  can  cast  a short 
distance  with  a fair  degree  of  accura- 
cy. Her  casts  aren't  long  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  but  they  allow  her 
to  work  the  smaller  streams. 

So,  with  tackle  selected,  the  basics 
in  hand,  and  some  practice  under  our 
belts,  we  are  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
challenges  of  future  fishing  trips. 
Confident  and  sure  of  our  choices,  we 
have  only  to  wait  for  a perfect  day  to 
venture  forth.  I hope. 
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Littering  . . . when  will  it  end? 


I hate  to  lose  a good  fishing  lure  and 
try  to  save  one  that  becomes  hung  up. 
Recently,  while  smallmouth  bass  fish- 
ing in  a favorite  creek,  my  silver  spin- 
ner caught  on  an  underwater  object  so 
I waded  out  to  unhook  it.  Reaching 
into  the  water,  I felt  something 
strange.  It  was  no  submerged  log, 
branch  or  rock.  I gripped  the  object 
and  lifted  — up  came  a grocery  cart! 

In  a lifetime  of  fishing,  this  was 
without  a doubt  the  strangest  “catch” 
I’d  ever  made.  Frankly,  hooking  the 
cart  was  annoying.  What  was  a 


by  David  R.  Thompson 

grocery  cart  doing  in  a stretch  of 
decent  bass  water? 

I pulled  cart  to  shore  and  parked  it 
in  the  weeds.  There  at  least  it  wouldn’t 
claim  anglers’  lures.  The  cart,  how- 
ever, bothered  me:  it  didn’t  belong 
along  the  creek.  Its  presence  nagged  at 
me  all  evening  as  I fished.  This  piece 
of  steel  litter  belonged  in  a supermar- 
ket, not  in  the  great  outdoors. 

Grocery  carts,  of  course,  aren’t  a 
major  litter  problem.  The  parking 
meter  (yes,  the  kind  that  takes  quar- 
ters, nickles  and  dimes)  lying  on  the 


streambank  near  where  I found  the 
cart  isn’t  a common  litter  item  either. 
But  the  cart,  the  meter,  the  cans,  the 
glass,  and  the  paper  I saw  in  the  imme- 
diate area  combined  to  create  a 
depressing  pollution  problem  that  de- 
tracted from  the  enjoyment  I sought 
that  day. 

Of  all  the  environmental  difficul- 
ties being  confronted  today  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states,  litter  is  the 
problem  that  should  be  easiest  to 
correct.  It  is  something  that  every 
person  can  do  his  part  to  eliminate 


Author’s  son  removes  a piece  of  plastic  from  a stream.  Such  litter  lasts  an  exceptionally  long  time  in  the  environment. 


with  little  effort.  Nevertheless,  litter 
continues  to  be  a pox  on  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere. 

Are  sportsmen  a part  of  this  prob- 
lem? Unfortunately  yes.  Fish  Com- 
mission records  reveal  that  of  the  laws 
Commission  personnel  enforce  the 
number  of  litter  law  violations  ranks 
second.  (The  law  broken  most  often  is 
fishing  without  a license.)  In  1979, 
Commission  waterways  patrolmen  and 
deputies  filed  1,007  citations  for  litter 
law  violations.  This  was  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion practically  pleads  with  hunters 
every  year  not  to  litter  private  property 
available  for  hunting.  These  words  fall 
on  many  deaf  ears.  I find  litter  tossed 
by  so-called  sportsmen  — not  just  in 
the  woods  and  fields  during  hunting 
season  but  along  and  in  the  lakes, 
rivers  and  streams  I fish.  Empty  fish 
hook  and  bait  packages  and  paper 
shotshell  containers  are  evidence  that 
sportsmen  are  the  culprits. 

Outdoorsmen  contribute  to  the  litter 
problem  in  shameful,  unexpected 
ways.  In  1976  “Field  & Stream,”  in  a 
report  titled  “Cleaning  Up  Our  Act,” 
told  about  a group  of  concerned  citi- 
zens, including  sportsmen,  who  back- 
packed  to  a mountain  lake  in  Wash- 
ington State.  Their  purpose  was  to 
pick  up  litter  in  and  surrounding  the 
lake  and  pack  it  out.  When  divers 
using  scruba  gear  checked  the  lake 
bottom,  they  came  up  with  bags 
labeled  “If  you  pack  it  in,  pack  it  out.” 
The  bags,  filled  with  garbage,  had 
been  weighted  with  rocks  and  sunk. 

In  September  at  Lake  Erie,  I 
discussed  the  litter  situation  with  a 
fishing  boat  captain.  He  admitted  that 
litter  left  by  sportsmen  is  one  reason 
that  some  private  property  there  is 
closed  to  public  fishing.  Paper  and 
cans  were  not  the  only  materials 
discarded  by  unappreciative  sports- 
men; they  defecated  there  as  well. 
Considering  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
landowners  close  their  properties  to 
the  public. 

Our  highways  are  littered  daily  by 
people  who  don’t  care  if  the  land  looks 
unkempt  and  neglected.  Efforts  to 
educate  the  public  not  to  litter  have 
failed  to  impress  a large  segment  of 
society.  They  continue  littering  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  wish  even 
though,  if  apprehended,  they  face  fines 
up  to  $300.  Perhaps  litterbugs  know 
that  their  chances  of  being  convicted 


for  littering  are  slim. 

Last  year,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  arrested  388  people  for  violat- 
ing the  state’s  litter  law.  The  number 
who  actually  littered  without  being 
arrested  obviously  was  much  higher.  A 
State  Police  spokesman  said  enforcing 
the  litter  law  is  difficult  because  the 
arresting  officer  must  observe  the 
violation  and  be  able  to  identify  the 
person  responsible.  “If  there’s  a 
carload  of  people,  it  can  be  hard  to  tell 
definitely  which  one  was  responsible,” 
he  explained. 

Based  on  the  Fish  Commission’s 
statistics  on  litter  law  citations,  it  is 
apparent  that  littering  remains  a 
significant  problem.  But  it’s  difficult 
to  determine  if  the  problem  is  worsen- 
ing. At  some  waters  there  is  practi- 
cally no  litter  even  though  they  are 
frequently  fished.  In  my  experience, 
fly  fishermen  are  conscientious  about 
not  littering.  Consequently,  waters 
stocked  with  trout  for  fly  fishing  only 
are  usually  clean. 

Most  other  places  have  litter  prob- 
lems. It’s  common  to  observe  litter  of 
all  descriptions  floating  in  streams  and 
rivers  and  along  their  shores.  State 
parks  where  I fish  are  generally  clean, 
but  it  is  through  the  efforts  of  park 
personnel  who  pick  up  what  litterbugs 
drop.  Some  people  refuse  to  walk  ten 
feet  to  deposit  trash  in  the  receptacle 
provided.  They  simply  pitch  it. 

Since  many  people,  including 
sportsmen,  lack  ethics,  what  can 
control  our  “throw-away  society”  that 
is  accustomed  to  no  deposit,  no  return 
policies?  Those  who  study  business 
and  the  economy  say  the  nation’s 
energy  and  environmental  problems 
and  the  financial  crunch  many  people 
face  might  slowly  be  curing  Ameri- 
cans of  wasting  what  formerly  was 
considered  as  junk.  This,  in  turn,  could 
improve  the  litter  problem. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  best-known 
recycling  programs  in  the  country 
involves  some  750,000  Americans  who 
collect  aluminum  cans.  Aluminum 
companies  paid  nearly  $53  million  in 
1978  for  the  return  of  about  seven 
billion  used  cans.  Recycling  such  cans 
and  earning  money  is  good  incentive 
not  to  litter  with  them. 

What  about  used  tires,  the  kind 
fishermen  find  discarded  on  the 
bottoms  of  streams  and  rivers?  These 
are  being  used  nowadays  to  create  a 
paving  material  after  being  ground  up 
and  mixed  with  asphalt.  Worn-out 


tires  also  are  being  used  to  create  arti- 
ficial reefs  and  breakwaters  along  the 
nation’s  coasts.  In  addition,  old  tires 
are  wired  together  and  used  to  create 
shelter  for  fish  in  lakes. 

More  recycling  is  being  done  by  the 
glass  packaging  industry.  It’s  esti- 
mated that  600,000  tons  of  used  glass 
is  resmelted  annually  to  make  new 
containers.  A glass  plant  manager  says 
recycling  of  old  glass  reduced  air 
pollution  and  saves  fuel. 

Many  environmentalists  maintain 
that  no  deposit  bottles  should  be 
discontinued.  Under  such  a policy, 
consumers  would  have  a good  reason 
to  stop  littering  with  bottles.  Oregon, 
which  has  such  a law  has  been  pleased 
with  the  results. 

Oil  isn’t  usually  considered  as  litter 
because  it  disappears  into  the  ground 
when  discarded.  It  is,  however,  dis- 
posed of  in  places  such  as  storm  sewers 
and  flows  into  nearby  waterways, 
polluting  them.  To  solve  this  pollution 
problem,  plus  stop  wasting  a valuable 
resource,  about  twelve  progressive 
states  have  laws  encouraging  recycling 
of  used  lubricating  oil. 

This  illustrates  that  the  refuse  and 
recycling  industries  in  America  are 
growing.  More  and  more  people  are 
thinking  twice  before  throwing  away 
or  littering  with  used  articles,  whether 
they  be  clothes,  scrap  iron,  tires, 
bottles  or  cans.  Much  of  this  now  is 
worth  money  and  as  a result  is  produc- 
ing capital  instead  of  litter. 

Even  so,  there  are  numerous  items 
that  become  litter  in  both  the  out- 
of-the-way  and  convenient  places 
sportsmen  visit.  Outdoorsmen  who 
dislike  litter  and  try  to  improve  the 
areas  they  use  carry  a plastic  bag  and 
remove  some  waste  each  time  they  go 
fishing,  hunting  or  hiking. 

Sportsmen’s  and  conservation  orga- 
nizations and  scouts  can  help  reduce 
litter  by  sponsoring  anti-litter  projects. 
For  example,  most  frequently  used 
fishing  and  hunting  parking  areas 
could  be  kept  cleaner  if  trash  cans 
were  provided  and  emptied  regularly. 
Such  efforts  show  that  an  organization 
truly  cares  about  the  environment  and 
is  willing  to  work  to  improve  it. 

Conscientious  sportsmen  who  set  a 
good  example  by  picking  up  litter  may, 
in  time,  find  that  others  will  follow 
their  lead.  It  is  idealistic  to  think  that 
one  day  the  land  and  water  will  be 
litter-free,  but  that  is  how  it  should 
and  could  be. 
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Three 

Strikes 

& 

Out 

(of  luck!) 


by  John  Crowe 


IV^lany  Pennsylvania  fishing  stories  tell  of  the  landing  of 
an  outsize  bass,  trout,  walleye,  pike,  carp,  or  muskellunge. 
This  one  doesn’t.  Other  stories  tell  of  a big  fish  that  got 
away;  this  doesn’t  even  do  that. 

This  story  is  about  a fish  that  was  not  landed,  that  was 
not  hooked,  but  that  nevertheless  stands  out  above  all  others 
in  my  recollections  of  half  a century  of  Pennsylvania 
fishing. 

It  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  I had  gone  to  Waterford,  in 
Erie  County,  with  the  idea  of  fishing  for  muskellunge  in 
nearby  Lake  Le  Boeuf.  So  had  many  others.  No  wonder,  for 
it  was  a fine  summer  day,  pleasantly  warm  in  the  sun, 
pleasantly  cool  in  the  shade,  with  a touch  of  breeze. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  the  year  before  Lake  Le  Boeuf  had 
given  up  a 38-pound  muskellunge.  As  muskies  go,  a 38- 
pounder  is  no  record-breaker;  but  for  a small  lake  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  it  is  quite  a fish. 

News  of  it  and  two  or  three  others  over  30  pounds  had 
spread  far.  At  that  time,  before  the  Fish  Commission  had 
introduced  muskies  to  suitable  waters  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  northwestern  Pennsylvania  was  where  anglers  stood 
the  best  chance  to  catch  the  big  fish.  So  it  was  not 
surprising  to  meet  at  Le  Boeuf  anglers  from  New  Castle 
and  Pittsburgh,  not  to  mention  such  nearby  cities  as 
Meadville  and  Erie. 

It  was  too  much  for  me.  On  vacation,  I could  fish  at  Le 
Boeuf  another  day,  without  competition  from  the  holiday 
crowd  of  July  Fourth.  But  I did  want  to  fish. 

Considered  at  that  time  the  most  deadly  musky  lure  on 
Lake  Le  Boeuf  was  a live  chub  or  sucker,  anything  from  8 
or  9 on  up  to  13  or  14  inches.  A chub  was  preferred,  being 


more  active,  but  sizable  chubs  were  hard  to  come  by. 
Suckers  were  not  so  difficult.  And  I had  in  my  bait  bucket 
three  chubs;  two  of  1 2 or  13  inches,  another  of  perhaps  1 0.  I 
was  ready! 

For  everything  but  all  those  fishermen  on  Lake  Le  Boeuf 
that  day. 

Nearest  alternative  was  Le  Boeuf  Creek,  principal  feeder 
to  the  lake.  Slow  moving,  banks  heavily  overgrown, 
meandering  through  swampland,  woodland,  and  occasional 
pasture,  the  stream  in  many  places  was  not  more  than  a few 
yards  wide. 

However,  in  the  mile  or  two  above  the  lake  there  were 
some  fairly  sizable  pools,  locally  called  “holes,” 
infrequently  fished  because  the  muskies  caught  from  them 
were  almost  always  undersize.  Old-timers  at  the  lake 
referred  to  them  contemptuously  as  “snakes.”  Big  muskies 
came  from  the  lake,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

One  hole,  just  below  an  old  covered  bridge,  was  narrow, 
perhaps  45  feet  across  at  its  widest;  its  length  about  150 
feet.  But  it  was  deep,  deep  from  its  head  at  the  bridge  to  its 
tail;  and  deep  from  bank  to  bank.  At  hardly  any  point  along 
the  willow-crowded  banks  could  a fisherman  step  into  the 
water  without  going  over  his  boots.  In  fact,  except  for  one 
clear  place,  a few  feet  along  the  east  bank,  a fisherman 
could  not  easily  get  to  the  water  at  all. 

It  was  a difficult  place,  a fact  perhaps  explaining  why  no 
one  was  there  when  I went  to  it  that  July  Fourth  long  ago. 
Parking  my  car  at  the  roadside  just  east  of  the  bridge,  I 
walked  up  to  the  nearer  bridge  abutment  for  a look  into  the 
pool. 

From  my  vantage  point  I could  see  fairly  well  into  the 
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water,  especially  along  the  west  bank  where  the  morning 
sun  penetrated  under  the  cover.  Near  a leaning  willow,  half 
submerged,  a slight  movement  drew  my  attention. 

“A  muskrat,”  I thought. 

But  a further  movement  into  clearer  water  showed  no 
muskrat;  instead,  an  enormous  musky,  its  side  markings 
showing  clearly  in  the  morning  sunlight,  its  light-colored 
undershot  jaw  plainly  visible!  Fascinated,  breathless,  I 
watched.  How  could  such  a fish  be  in  Le  Boeuf  Creek? 

I hesitate  to  estimate  the  length  or  weight  of  that  musky, 
but  at  the  time  I was  sure  that  it  was  as  big  as  any  1 had 
seen  landed  at  the  lake. 

Heart  throbbing,  I put  my  tackle  together,  fastened  the 
folding  net  across  my  back,  and  picked  up  my  bait  bucket. 
Problem  was  how  to  get  a choice  active  chub  to  the  area 
where  I had  seen  the  musky. 

My  rig  was  an  awkward  one  to  cast,  consisting  of  a gimp 
leader  two  or  three  feet  long,  a short-shanked  hook,  a big 
cork  bobber  about  four  feet  up  from  the  hook  . . . not  the 
kind  of  set-up  you  can  maneuver  from  thick  brush. 

To  use  the  small  cleared  area  along  the  east  bank  was  the 
most  obvious  solution,  but  it  would  involve  throwing  chub, 
leader,  and  bobber  across  and  upstream  35  or  40  feet,  and 
my  movements  there  might  alarm  the  fish.  To  use  the 
abutment  from  which  I had  seen  the  musky  was  a 
possibility,  but  only  to  get  the  chub  to  likely  water.  Landing 
a musky  from  that  location  was  out  of  the  question. 

To  fish  from  upstream,  under  the  bridge,  standing  in 
shallow  water  at  the  head  of  the  hole  might  be  best.  There  I 
would  be  in  relative  obscurity;  and  the  current,  slight 
though  it  was,  would  help  carry  the  chub  to  where  I wanted 
it  to  be. 

Carefully,  I worked  into  position  out  in  the  stream,  took 
one  of  the  chubs  from  the  bucket,  hooked  it  through  both 


jaws,  and  gently  tossed  it  downstream.  Paying  out  line,  1 
watched  the  bobber  drift  with  the  current.  The  chub  was 
lively;  two  or  three  times  I had  to  work  it  away  from 
streamside  cover. 

Finally  the  bobber  was  opposite  the  place  where  I had 
seen  the  big  fish.  Suddenly,  not  five  minutes  after  I had  put 
the  chub  into  the  water,  the  bobber  went  under, 
reappearing  for  a moment,  then  disappearing  again. 

If  you  have  ever  fished  a big  natural  bait  for  a musky, 
with  or  without  a bobber,  you  know  the  next  part  of  the 
sequence  as  it  should  be:  an  agonizing  wait,  sometimes  an 
hour  long.  The  formula  is,  once  the  musky  has  seized  the 
bait  and  settled  down,  to  wait  until  it  moves  again.  Then 
you  tighten  your  line.  If  the  musky  has  swallowed  the  bait, 
hooking  is  almost  certain.  Barring  mischance,  you  land  your 
fish. 

But  on  that  July  Fourth  long  ago,  I had  not  been  waiting 
for  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  when  suddenly,  without 
my  feeling  anything  through  line  and  rod,  my  bobber  came 
to  the  surface,  floating  motionless. 

What  had  happened?  After  waiting  for  another  few 
minutes,  I cautiously  tightened  the  line.  Nothing.  No 
resistance.  Slowly  1 reeled  in.  My  chub  was  dead, 
toothmarked.  Why  had  the  musky  failed  to  swallow  it?  To 
put  it  simply,  I was  heartsick:  a really  big  musky  had  taken 
my  bait,  only  to  reject  it.  Poor  me,  who  had  never  caught  a 
musky  of  over  1 5 pounds! 

However,  it  was  early  in  the  day,  not  yet  ten  o’clock,  and 
1 still  had  two  chubs  in  my  bait  bucket.  Taking  the  larger, 
hooking  it  as  I had  the  first,  carefully  1 worked  it 
downstream.  The  chub  was  active,  and  again  the  bobber 
showed  a frenzied  activity  before  disappearing. 

Five,  perhaps  ten,  minutes  I waited,  almost  motionless, 
quiet,  avoiding  any  action  which  might  spook  a fish.  I was 
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sure  that  it  was  the  big  musky  which  had  taken  my  chub. 
Then,  almost  as  before,  my  bobber  reappeared  at  the 
surface,  inactive,  discouraging. 

I waited,  this  time  longer,  before  tightening  the  line. 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  I reeled  in.  Almost 
incredibly,  as  before,  the  chub  was  dead,  toothmarked  and 
inert.  Twice  in  one  morning  I had  had  takes  — and  rejects 
— from  a musky  perhaps  big  enough  to  rate  in  the  local  Le 
Boeuf  records.  And  in  Le  Boeuf  Creek,  where  big  muskies 
were  not  supposed  to  be. 

But  I had  one  bait  left,  a chub  of  about  10  inches.  As  I 
eased  the  hook  through  the  jaws,  I wondered  what  I might 
do  to  avoid  the  mishaps  of  the  first  two.  Should  I tighten  up 
sooner,  while  the  big  fish  had  the  bait  in  its  jaws?  Should  I 
pull  back  at  once  after  the  take,  on  the  unlikely  chance  of 
hooking  the  big  fish?  All  the  old-timers  at  the  lake  said  that 
was  a maneuver  sure  to  lose  a musky  taking  a live  bait. 

Easing  my  third  chub  down  toward  the  musky,  I was 
tense,  apprehensive,  expecting  a take  as  quick  as  the  first 
two.  It  didn’t  come.  By  the  end  of  an  hour  my  excitement 
had  subsided.  Then,  suddenly,  the  chub  became  very  active 
and  almost  at  once  the  bobber  disappeared.  To  say  my 
excitement  returned  in  full  would  be  no  exaggeration.  This 
was  to  be  it:  the  third-time  charm! 

But  the  charm  was  short-lived.  Not  more  than  three  or 
four  minutes  passed  before  the  bobber  came  back  to  the 
surface,  floating  motionless.  Obviously  the  chub  was  dead. 


or  perhaps  gone. 

I waited  a longtime  before  doing  anything,  hoping  the  big 
fish  might  take  the  chub  again.  But  there  was  nothing 
doing.  Finally  I reeled  in,  a foot  or  two  at  a time,  on  the 
chance  the  musky  might  follow,  as  muskies  often  do. 
Nothing. 

At  last  the  chub  was  at  my  feet,  dead,  but  less  tooth- 
marked  than  the  first  two  had  been. 

Unhappy,  disconsolate,  I want  to  the  car  to  set  up  an 
artificial  plug,  a Heddon  Game  Fisher.  Returning  to  the 
head  of  the  pool,  1 cast  carefully  — and  uselessly  — for  a 
long  time. 

Before  giving  up  for  the  day,  I tried  casting  from  the 
open  place  on  the  east  bank  and  from  the  tail  of  the  pool. 
But  as  the  sun  disappeared  in  the  west,  my  optimism 
disappeared  with  it. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  I was  back  at  the 
covered  bridge  hole  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  many 
more  times  that  season.  But  I never  saw  nor  had  any 
contact  with  the  big  fish  again.  That  year  a couple  of  6-  or 
7-pounders  made  up  my  catch  during  countless  hours  on  Le 
Boeuf  Creek.  And  there  was  little  satisfaction  in  never 
hearing  of  anyone  else’s  catching  a really  big  musky,  in  the 
stream  or  on  the  lake,  that  year.  That  big  fish  simply 
disappeared. 

But  it  reappears  often  in  my  recollections  of  a fishing  day 
of  long  ago  . . . and  it  grows  bigger  every  year! 
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Tales  of  a Frustrated  Fly  Fisherman 


THE  PRELUDE: 


Those  are  Trout, 
not  Speckled  Carp! 

TThe  day  began  as  the  typical  fishing 
day  should.  ...  I felt  the  suspense  and 
anticipation  that  is  usually  present 
whether  you  have  fished  consecutively 
for  days  before  or  haven’t  been 
streamside  for  several  months.  In  my 
case  the  suspense  wasn’t  built  on  the 
off-chance  of  landing  a lunker,  but 
rather  on  the  humble  possibility  of 
catching  any  fish  that  would  pass  as  a 
member  of  the  trout  clan.  Lately, 
depression  was  slowly  setting  in  my 
bones  because  it  was  already  early 
May  and  my  season  so  far  was  a clean 
skunk.  I wasn’t  about  to  accept  the 
blame  since  it  was  surely  the  fish  who 
were  not  acting  honorably.  Until 
recently  they  were  fed  and  bred  much 
like  chickens  and  still  hadn’t  enough 
time  to  find  their  true  roots.  To  make 
things  worse,  the  local  weekenders 
were  confusing  these  new  inhabitants 
even  more  by  gorging  them  with  corn. 
I suspected  that  eventually  they  might 
start  behaving  like  domestic  chickens 
before  realizing  the  fine  delicacy  of  an 
emerging  nymph.  Their  dormant  pred- 
ator instincts  might  still  appear  though 
— if  the  cheese  and  corn  diet  didn’t 
wreck  their  guts  first! 

Another  problem  afflicting  these 
less  resourceful  waters  in  this  south- 
eastern neck  of  Penn’s  Woods  was  the 
unfortunate  absence  of  any  old  resi- 
dent browns  or  brookies  which  might 
be  able  to  show  this  new  stock  the 
natural  way  of  things.  The  streams 
here  were  meant  only  to  be  temporary 
spring  and  summer  refuge  for  tran- 
sient trout  on  their  way  from  nursery 
to  frying  pan.  Most  of  the  newcomers 
would  not  even  have  a chance  to  find  a 
good  hiding  place  much  less  have  the 
time  to  develop  an  ancient  style  of  wild 
living. 

To  complement  the  unsophisticated 


by  Bob  Jones 


manner  of  the  fish  the  local  stream 
patrons  offer  no  respect  for  the  noble 
fish.  Outfitted  with  tackle  style  that  is 
suitably  matched  for  something  be- 
tween bass  and  catfish,  they  fling  bait 
that  was  bought  in  a nearby  supermar- 
ket or  from  a vending  machine  setting 
outside  the  closest  “all-purpose”  store. 
Now,  live  bait  for  trout  can  be  toler- 
ated by  even  a dry  fly  purist  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  long-standing  history, 
but  it  does  seem  at  best  pitifully  appro- 
priate for  a nursery-bred  rainbow  to  be 
allured  by  a farm-bred  night  crawler 
that  was  nicely  packaged  and  mar- 
keted in  a styrofoam  cup.  Whatever 
happened  to  digging  up  the  backyard 
for  choice  angleworms?  On  the  other 
hand,  anything  that  is  canned  or 
pasteurized  is  simply  intolerable  as  a 
valid  fishbait. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  tackle. 
On  the  creek  where  I usually  practice 
my  tactics  a fly  rod  is  a conversation 
piece.  The  spinning  outfit  is  king, 
being  practically  the  exclusive  top 
choice  of  the  locals.  The  sheer  sight  of 
the  weekend  troops  of  fish  harvesters 
equipped  with  their  smoothly  mecha- 
nized gear  would  be  enough  to  turn 
away  any  fly-bearing  devotee  in 
disgust.  But  the  real  rod-cracking 
truth  is  the  fact  that  these  clods  will 
shamefully  outfish  most  any  fly  whip- 
per.  It  was  I who  had  been  skunked  — 
not  for  a day,  but  for  the  season,  as  far 
as  it  had  gone  anyway.  This  miserable 
streak  of  “unsuccess”  was  undeniably 
the  result  of  my  stubborn  insistence  on 
strictly  employing  feathers  and  fur  in 
the  age-old  manner  of  deceiving  the 
aristocratic  fish.  From  opening  day  my 
streamers  and  wet  flies  were  ignored, 
while  the  bait  droppers  were  pulling 
out  more  than  their  fair  share.  I used 
my  best  technique  and  approach  to  no 
avail.  I dared  the  self-proclaimed 
experts  and  sages  of  the  fly-fishing 
world  to  step  down  from  their  lofty 
positions,  retreat  to  these  sacrosanct 
waters  and  prove  me  at  fault.  It  was  a 
joke  for  me  to  believe  that  I was  on  top 


of  the  latest  theory  and  methods  of 
angling  with  the  fly  — but  these  trout 
would  surely  cause  the  mentors  to 
rewrite  the  books. 

Once  in  a great  while  I'd  run  into 
another  poor  slob  toting  the  long  rod. 
By  the  grim  look  on  his  face  I knew  it 
wasn’t  necessary  to  render  the  usual 
greeting.  As  soon  as  we  recognized 
each  other’s  futile  fishing  style,  our 
late  fate  was  mutually  known. 

I was  about  to  concede  the  stream 
and  its  incorrigible  fish  to  the  bait 
casters,  donate  my  tackle  to  some 
worthy  recipient,  and  then  prepare  the 
definitive  instruction  book  on  mixing 
scented  doughballs.  Trout  fishing,  for 
me,  had  began  to  retrograde  from  a 
respectable,  noncompetitive  and  con- 
templative sport  to  a frustrating  obses- 
sion with  failure.  It  certainly  lost  its 
noncompetitive  stature.  I considered 
every  corn  popper  a threat  to  my  sport. 
They  were  competing  with  me  by 
depleting  the  objects  and  subjects  of 
my  angling  endeavors.  By  the  time  the 
inept  fish  became  educated  on  proper 
behavior  only  their  spirits  would 
remain,  with  but  a sampling  of  survi- 
vors . . . few  and  far  between.  It 
seemed  that  my  tackle  and  tediously 
crafted  flies  would  serve  for  nothing 
more  than  practicing  casting  tech- 
nique on  barren  and  depleted  waters.  I 
wanted  bait  banned  forthright!  Per- 
haps a bait-fishing-only  area  could  be 
allotted  for  the  old-timers  who  weren't 
up  to  the  rigors  of  exploring  every 
riffle  and  pool  with  a fly  rod? 

As  for  peaceful  contemplation,  my 
thoughts  were  of  my  contempt  for 
cheese,  hot  pink  salmon  eggs,  blood 
balls  and  all  the  other  degrading  little 
tidbits  that  have  sadly  become  in 
vogue  for  the  well-outfitted  fisherman. 
Other  passing  thoughts  were  of  my 
misfortune  of  being  in  such  an  unre- 
fined and  meat-hungry  fishing  envi- 
ronment! 

Nevertheless,  today  was  a new  day 
with  revived  hope.  I knew  from  experi- 
ence that  when  impatience  and  dcsper- 
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ation  starts  to  get  the  best  of  you, 
that’s  when  the  unsuspected  happens, 
when  the  lunker  hits,  or  the  fish  fight 
for  your  hook.  If  it  wasn’t  so,  sport 
fishing  and  fisherman  would  have 
been  extinct  a long  time  ago. 

Amidst  Thunder  and  Lightning 
. . . a Streamside  Revelation 

,A.s  I finally  reached  the  stream  the 
dark  overcast  sky  was  beginning  to 
depress  my  optimism  by  giving  me  the 
premonition  of  another  fishless  day. 
The  small  creek  looked  more  dull  and 
lifeless  than  ever,  and  it  seemed  that  I 
might  even  be  cheated  from  the 
streamside  pleasures  accompanying  a 
picturesque  day.  A few  of  the  veteran 
baitfishers  were  already  in  their  posi- 
tions at  the  pool  near  the  roadside 
bridge,  so  I decided  to  test  the  fish  in 
the  wilder  upper  course  of  the  stream. 
The  grown-in  path  held  back  most  of 
the  slickers  who  generally  avoid  most 
things  that  resemble  an  inconvenience. 
The  clouds  grew  thick  and  black  as  I 
made  my  way  to  my  favorite  section.  It 
was  at  least  a year  ago  since  I had  seen 
a sky  with  such  a foreboding  appear- 
ance. A good  thunderstorm  was  surely 
brewing  and,  being  the  first  of  the 
season,  I thought  it  might  be  a refresh- 
ing novelty.  It  would  at  least  give  me  a 
chance  to  try  out  that  new  poncho,  a 
gift  from  the  long-past  Christmas, 
which  I had  foresight  enough  to  stash 
in  the  back  of  my  vest. 

Up  ahead  I finally  saw  the  big  log 
that  fully  spanned  the  stream,  and 
which  marked  the  tail  end  of  the  small 
pool  setting  just  upstream.  To  my 
anxious  expectations,  the  area  was 
clear  of  any  other  anglers  which  could 
mean  that  the  fish  were  at  their  feed- 
ing leisure  and  not  irreparably  spooked 
by  clumsy  stream  trudgers  — those 
familiar  characters  who  awkwardly 
splash  their  way  through  the  water, 
then  promptly  begin  fishing  in  the 
immediate  area  — actually  expecting 
the  trout  to  be  tolerable.  Sneaking 
behind  the  bushes,  I slowly  made  my 
way  through  the  wild  stream  border 
until  I was  near  the  middle  of  the 
small  pool.  After  easing  my  way  back 
to  the  creek,  I stationed  myself  next  to 
a solitary  tree  which  offered  me  some 
obscurity.  I was  tickled  to  see  three 
medium-sized  trout  steadily  fixed  in 
their  holding  spots;  but,  happy  as  I was 
about  their  presence,  I didn’t  expect  an 
easy  time  with  these  prospects.  From 


the  season’s  start  I had  been  in  this 
scene  several  times  before  and  each 
time  it  ended  with  nothing  but  frustra- 
tion and  bad  memories. 

The  pool  here  was  actually  just  a 
deepening  of  the  creek  after  it  rounded 
a bend  upstream;  however,  it  offered 
good  cover  with  its  slightly  undercut 
outer  bank  and  a protective  patch  of 
drooping  branches  as  a bonus.  Since 
the  stream  was  thickly  lined  with 
bushes  and  trees,  this  section  was 
really  a spot  for  the  corn-droppers  who 
could  leisurely  sit  on  the  far  bank  and 
lower  their  offerings  into  the  deep 
current.  The  side  that  I was  on  had  a 
few  clear  holes  in  the  bushy  back- 
ground that  facilitated  a lucky  sharp- 
shooting cast  with  a fly  line.  Even  if  I 
managed  a clean  well-placed  cast,  I 
figured  it  would  send  the  entire  lot  in 
all  directions  because  of  the  unusually 
low  and  clear  water.  In  fact,  this  was 
the  usual  result  that  I experienced 
while  fishing  my  way  up  to  this  spot. 

By  now  the  wind  was  blowing  and 
the  black  clouds  were  directly  over- 
head and  sending  a few  heavy  droplets 
down  every  couple  of  seconds  — 
rather  than  the  drizzle  preceding  a 
typical  shower.  No  more  than  a couple 


minutes  had  passed  while  I struggled 
to  pull  out  and  tunnel  my  way  into  the 
poncho.  I barely  managed  to  flip  over 
the  hood  when  it  seemed  that  the 
whole  sky  erupted  violently,  emptying 
a year’s  supply  of  rain.  The  rain 
actually  pounded  and  pelted  the  water 
in  the  small  stream  causing  the  surface 
to  appear  like  a turbulent  solid  crust. 
Something,  however,  looked  suspi- 
ciously unusual.  I could  see  see  several 
small  stationary  wakes,  such  as  those 
that  form  behind  submerged  rocks  in  a 
fast  current.  At  first  I suspected  that 
they  were  just  that  — rock  wakes,  but 
I could  faintly  see  a slight  undulating 
motion  within  some  of  the  wakes.  Still 
I might  have  passed  off  these  odd 
sights  as  nothing,  if  only  I had  recalled 
noticing  any  rocks  earlier. 

I became  stunned  and  excited  then 
as  I made  the  flashing  deduction  that 
these  wakes  were  telltales  of  fish, 
apparently  setting  in  feeding  lanes. 
Yet  I was  still  in  disbelief,  because 
some  of  the  strange  undulating  wakes 
were  only  a few  inches  from  the 
water’s  edge  in  water  just  as  deep  — 
mere  inches;  moreover,  there  were  now 
at  least  a half-dozen  wakes  and  the 
number  seemed  to  be  growing  steadily. 
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When  I eventually  detected  dorsal  fins 
sticking  out  of  the  water  in  front  of 
some  of  the  wakes  that  were  near  the 
shoreline,  I was  finally  and  shockingly 
convinced.  The  fish  were  practically 
coming  out  of  the  water  in  preparation 
for  the  feast  that  would  soon  be  float- 
ing downstream.  All  caution  and  fear 
seemed  to  be  abandoned,  probably 
motivated  by  the  false  sense  of  security 
provided  by  the  rippled  surface. 

On  my  tippet  was  a Coachman  dry 
fly,  and  although  I never  had  fished  in 
anything  like  such  a downpour  (nor 
had  I ever  desired  the  opportunity),  I 
was  surely  going  to  try  my  luck  cutting 
the  line  through  the  raindrops.  The 
least  I expected  was  a unique  experi- 
ence. My  tackle  was  ridiculously 
soaked  and  the  line  sticky,  but  I 
managed  a sluggish  cast  which  shot 
the  saturated  dry  fly  onto  the 
turmoiled  surface.  On  landing  it  sank 
instantly,  inspiring  me  to  give  it  a 
typical  wet-fly  retrieve.  This  action 
triggered  four  of  the  wakes  into 
converging  on  the  Coachman  until  I 
felt  a whack  on  my  line  finger  and  the 
line  jolted  downstream,  signalling  a 
well-hooked  and  fighting  trout.  The 
antics  displayed  while  landing  this  one 
didn’t  seem  to  disturb  the  others  that 
were  still  intent  in  their  positions. 
Such  rapid  action  had  me  quivering  as 
I fumbled  with  my  soggy  cold  hands  to 
remove  the  hook  from  this  prize  rain- 
bow. I was  afraid  that  by  the  time 
everything  was  set  again  for  another 
cast,  the  new-found  rainy  phenome- 
non, concocted  from  fishermen's 
dreams,  would  be  all  but  over.  I also 
feared  that  the  last  vicious  strike 
might  only  have  been  a quirk.  My 
anxiety  was  temporarily  eased  though, 
when  I took  a reaffirming  glance  at 
those  eagerly  awaiting  trout  with  their 
backs  cutting  through  the  water’s 
surface.  Trying  not  to  foul  up,  I made 
another  careful  cast.  As  I twitched  the 
fly  through  the  water,  I could  faintly 
follow  its  white  wings  and,  again,  it 
quickly  had  stalkers,  with  each  twitch 
luring  another  fish  from  its  hold.  This 
made  me  twitch  even  faster,  but 
apparently  I pulled  the  fly  from  under 
the  nose  of  the  closest,  causing  me  to 
miss  a potential  strike. 

On  the  next  cast  I slowed  my 
retrieve.  This  instantly  gave  me  a 
contender.  This  was  now  starting  to  be 
real  fun  because  I now  felt  more  confi- 
dent about  the  entire  fortunate  hap- 
pening. These  strikes  were  not  quirks; 


instead,  a predictable  behavior  that 
was  a direct  effect  of  the  heavy  rain- 
storm. I was  so  confident  that  I 
decided  to  experiment  by  trying 
another  fly  pattern.  1 put  on  a small 
Light  Cahill,  dull  and  drab  compared 
to  the  Coachman.  A couple  casts  and  1 
had  another  hard  and  sure  strike.  Even 
if  the  first  strike  didn’t  connect,  I 
always  had  a few  back-up  customers 
impatiently  waiting  for  their  turns. 
Using  the  Cahill  wasn’t  as  much  fun 
though,  because  it  was  difficult  to 
follow  along  and  I couldn’t  always  see 
the  strike;  still,  that  feel  of  a self- 
hooked  fish  was  enough  to  satisfy  the 
fussiest  angler.  The  fly  dependably 
produced  three  catches  before  I chose 
to  try  yet  another  pattern.  Just  for  fun, 
I fastened  a streamer  to  my  tippet  and 
gave  it  a shot.  Although  it  invariably 
incited  the  chases  as  before,  for  some 
reason  I could  not  hook  onto  any. 
Probably  I needed  an  adjustment  in 
my  retrieve  technique,  but  I wasn't 
about  to  take  the  time  to  find  the  right 
trick.  The  rain  was  starting  to  subside 
and  I sadly  suspected  that  my  angling 
delight  would  end  with  the  last  few 
drops.  I hurried  to  get  on  a black  gnat 
wet  fly  which  soon  brought  back  the 
old  action,  but  this  time  1 was  playing 
what  was  to  be  my  last  fish.  The  rain 
had  stopped  and,  sure  enough,  the 
action  ceased,  with  most  of  the  shal- 
low-water trout  retreating  into  deeper 
haunts.  I could  manage  to  stir  a few 
into  a chase,  but  couldn’t  get  an  enthu- 
siastic hit.  If  it  had  not  been  so  late 
and  dark,  perhaps  I would  have  been 
tempted  to  coax  another  fish.  How- 
ever, I was  satisfied  and  filled  with 
enough  excitement  for  one  day.  I 
needed  a break  from  the  unexpected 
ease  of  the  catch  which  had  already 
subtly  jaded  my  initial  thrill.  Of 
course,  in  a few  days  1 knew  that  I 
would  be  just  as  fresh  and  eager  as 
ever  for  more  of  the  same,  as  would 
any  other  true-spirited  fisherman. 

A splashing  sound  from  the  shallow 
water  reminded  me  that  I had  a fish 
bag  full  of  live  fish  waiting  for  me.  1 
had  kept  my  catch  alive  till  now  in 
case  I chose  to  release  any,  and  also  to 
better  gloat  over  my  prizes.  Since  I 
had  done  well  I granted  freedom  to  the 
smallest,  leaving  myself  five  nice  spec- 
imens. Releasing  that  fish  was  my 
token  of  appreciation  for  the  good  time 
they  provided.  Actually,  1 felt  obli- 
gated to  free  all  of  them  as  part  of  the 
game’s  rules,  perhaps  in  return  for 


giving  me  their  best  fight  for  me  to 
play.  My  late  famine  of  fish,  however, 
surpressed  this  temptation  while  I 
boldly  rationalized  that  my  fair  play 
deserved  the  winning  stakes  — even 
though  the  storm  certainly  gave  me  a 
peculiar  advantage. 

I took  one  last  contemplative  look  at 
the  glorious  spot,  picked  up  my  fish 
and  began  the  walk  back.  There  was 
just  enough  light  left  for  me  to  follow 
the  skimpy  path,  but  1 figured  that  1 
still  had  time  to  get  out  before  the 
guiding  light  completely  failed.  The 
dangling  fish,  still  due  for  a proper 
dressing,  would  have  to  wait  until  I 
reached  my  car  where  I had  an  emer- 
gency lantern  stashed  away  in  the 
trunk.  As  I stumbled  onward,  my 
thoughts  were  elsewhere.  I wondered  if 
many  long-rodders  knew  of  that 
strange  phenomenon  that  occurred 
during  a heavy  rain.  1 also  was  curious 
about  the  outcome  of  the  bait  fisher- 
men downstream.  Had  they  too  experi- 
enced such  a feeding  spree  and,  conse- 
quently, reaped  the  rewards? 

When  1 finally  began  to  approach 
the  bridge,  it  was  already  dark  but  I 
looked  for  some  fellow  diehards  who 
could  provide  answers  to  some  of  my 
questions  and  share  the  excitement  of 
the  day’s  event.  Everyone  was  gone,  1 
soon  realized;  probably  chased  by  the 
heavy  storm  and  darkness.  I had  to 
keep  all  my  emotions  to  myself  — for 
now.  The  near  future  would  prove, 
however,  that  the  bait  fishermen  were 
skunked  that  day  — even  though  a 
supplementary  in-season  stocking  un- 
expectedly occurred  at  the  bridge 
while  I was  far  upstream.  The  wild 
feeding  spree  was  evidently  confined 
to  me  and  my  flies  and  the  fish  already 
established  in  the  stream. 

Fortunately,  I was  unaware  that  in 
but  a month  1 would  inadvertently 
come  across  an  article  in  a national 
outdoor  magazine  which  explained 
and  revealed  the  technical  and  theo- 
retical basis  for  trout  wildly  taking 
flies,  any  flies,  during  heavy  rain- 
storms and  thus  becoming  very  vulner- 
able. The  shocking  coincidence  of 
finding  such  a national  exposition 
spoiled  some  of  the  mystique  and  once 
thought  privacy  of  my  personal  revela- 
tion and  discovery.  However,  it  would 
never  spoil  the  thrill  and  delight  of 
hooking  a receptive  trout  feeding  reck- 
lessly during  a violent  cloudburst. 
From  that  first  time  on  I would  be 
chasing  after  the  thunderstorms! 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


Open  any  outdoor  photographer’s 
camera  case  and  you’ll  find  at  least 
three  basic  types  of  lenses.  Whether 
the  shutterbug  is  a professional  or 
amateur,  in  order  to  capture  all  facets 
of  the  outdoor  world,  he’ll  need,  as 
minimum  equipment,  a lens  for  close- 
up  work,  one  for  general  use  at  normal 
distances,  and  a wide  angle  lens  for 
getting  the  “big  picture.”  With  these 
tools  he  can  photograph  everything 
from  the  tiniest  insect  to  a 
mountaintop  panorama. 

But  before  putting  these  things  on 


natural  world  on  all  levels,  no  matter 
what  season  it  is,  from  summer 
boating  to  winter  ice  fishing,  you’ll  get 
more  out  of  your  days  afield. 

What  are  these  levels  that  nature 
snoopers  and  photographers  use? 
Actually  they  are  groupings  of 
comparative  sizes.  On  the  first  level  of 
observation  is  anything  you  have  to 
stoop  down  to  see.  In  the 
photographer’s  business,  he’d 
probably  be  looking  through  a close- 
up  or  macro  lens,  or  using  extension 
tubes  or  bellows,  to  bring  the  smallest 


watch  the  goings  on  on  this  level,  you 
have  probably  never  seen  a water 
scorpion  hiding  in  the  underwater 
weeds,  watched  a water  boatman 
beetle  “rowing”  along,  found  a water 
penny  or  seen  a backswimmer  bug 
doing  just  that.  On  this  level  I find 
beauty  in  little  things,  like  the  light 
patterns  on  the  sandy  stream  bottom 
that  are  caused  by  a water  strider’s 
feet  bending  the  water  surface. 

Without  watching  closely  what  is 
happening  in  ponds  and  streams,  we 
could  believe  like  medieval  Europeans 
that  pike  sprang  spontaneously  from 
the  mud.  We  would  never  notice  the 
spiralling  strings  of  perch  and  toad 
eggs  or  the  spring  courtship  of  wood 
frogs  and  salamanders.  A lot  of 
questions  are  answered,  and  others 
posed,  when  you  find  stone  fly  nymph 
cases  covering  streamside  rocks,  each 
with  its  back  split  open. 

In  the  first  level,  I include  those 
things  which  are  found  on  the 
shoreline  and  above  the  water,  as  well 
as  beneath.  Even  this  late  in  the  year, 
you  may  find  raccoon  and  blue  heron 
tracks  etching  the  soft  mud  of 
riverbanks,  and  in  summer,  if  you  look 
closely  along  brookie  streams,  you 
may  find  orange  salamanders  among 
the  damp  moss  and  leaf  debris.  Use 
the  magnifying  glass  often  and  you’ll 
see  the  multi-faceted  eyes  of  a 
dragonfly,  the  double  eyes  of  a 
whirligig  beetle,  the  glistening  drops 
on  the  sundew’s  leaves  and  a hundred 
other  delicate  details. 

Standing  up,  to  give  our  backs  a 
rest,  we  are  now  viewing  the  outdoor 
world  on  the  second  level,  our  own 
level,  the  one  most  of  us  photograph 
with  our  snap  cameras.  The  more 
elaborately  equipped  photographer 
would  use  his  normal  focal  length 
lenses  to  record  this  part  of  the 
outdoor  experience.  Items  in  the 
second  level  are  just  about  everything 


film,  the  photographer  has  to  develop 
an  eye  for  seeing  them.  It’s  the  same 
sort  of  “eye”  that  good  hunters  and  all 
fictional  detectives  have,  the  ability  to 
see  the  small  details  as  well  as  the 
overall  view.  They  have  no  special 
secret  for  doing  this,  just  a method  of 
observation.  We  call  this  “seeing  on 
three  levels.” 

Most  of  us  have  so  little  time  to 
spend  doing  the  things  we  enjoy  most, 
like  fishing,  boating,  camping,  or  just 
strolling  outdoors,  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  miss  any  part  of  these  hours. 
If  you  train  yourself  to  observe  the 


objects  into  focus.  For  the  rest  of  us, 
merely  bending  down  or  using  a small 
magnifying  glass,  easily  carried  in  a 
creel,  pocket  or  daypack,  will  bring  us 
close  enough  to  see  the  creatures  and 
things  on  the  first  level.  I often  find 
myself  belly-down  in  the  weeds  or 
with  my  nose  practically  in  the  water. 

What  sort  of  things  will  we  see 
when  we  rest  our  fishing  rod  on  a 
forked  stick  and  bend  down  to  look  at 
the  pond  edge?  Only  the  entire  world 
of  small  water  and  shore  life  and  a 
myriad  of  flowering  and  growing 
things.  If  you  haven’t  been  stooping  to 
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we  can  see  from  our  upright  position: 
trees,  trout,  or  a green  heron. 

We  don’t  need  any  particular 
equipment  to  view  our  surroundings 
from  our  own  level  because  this 
includes  the  bass  we  net  for  our  buddy 
as  well  as  his  expression  as  he  was 
trying  to  free  the  fish  from  a 
particularly  tangled  patch  of  lily  pads. 
This  is  also  the  fine  pike  flopping  on 
the  ice  and  the  shoreline  trees  in  the 
background  of  the  photo  of  us  holding 
that  trophy.  Although  we  don’t  need 
any  instruction  on  seeing  our  own 
world,  by  viewing  the  outdoors 
methodically,  we  are  more  apt  to 
notice,  like  sleuth  Holmes,  all  the 
important  details. 

Not  until  1 bought  a wide  angle  lens 
was  I able  to  photograph  satisfactorily 


the  third  level  of  observation.  My 
other  camera  lenses  simply  couldn’t 
take  it  all  in.  Likewise,  to  view  level 
number  three,  the  observer  must  often 
stand  back,  literally  or  figuratively, 
and  let  his  gaze  take  in  the  whole 
scene  around  him.  In  this  category  are 
the  larger-than-life  views,  those 
panoramas  that  make  us  feel  small 
and  insignificant  and  yet  a part  of  the 
outdoor  world. 

Perhaps  the  boater  has  an  edge  over 
the  shorebound  fisherman  here, 
because  it’s  easy  to  see  this  level  when 
you’re  bobbing  in  the  middle  of  lakes 
like  Kinzua,  Raystown,  or 
Wallenpaupack,  with  sky,  water  and 
distant  hills  filling  up  your  view.  Of 
course,  Pennsylvania  has  many 
waterside  vistas  for  the  dry-shod,  such 


as  Pine  Creek  Gorge,  Loyalsock 
Canyon,  Wyalusing  Rocks,  Ohiopyle, 
the  upper  Allegheny,  or  any  other 
place  where  a creek  makes  a bend  and 
disappears  in  the  distance. 

However,  you  needn't  climb  a hill 
to  appreciate  this  viewing  plane 
because  it  is  more  a matter  of 
perception  than  the  number  of  miles 
of  scenery  in  your  gaze.  You  may  only 
be  on  the  edge  of  a farm  pond  or  a 
tiny  trout  stream,  but  you  can  still, 
with  imagination,  step  back  and 
appreciate  the  complete  picture 
around  you  of  water,  land  and  sky.  In 
fact,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  places 
in  the  state  with  the  best  third  level 
view,  though  it’s  doubtful  you  can  see 
more  than  a hundred  yards  there,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  Slate  Run  Gorge.  It 
even  helps  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  geology  or  history  of  the  water 
area.  The  view  from  the  state's 
“Grand  Canyon”  overlook  is  more 
impressive  when  you  know  that  glacial 
waters  cut  Pine  Creek  Gorge. 

In  the  winter,  ice  fishermen  can  get 
a boater’s  view  — without  getting  on 
board  any  craft.  I like  to  take  time  out 
from  jigging  to  sip  hot  chocolate  and 
look  down  the  lake  at  the  glistening 
snow  and  the  multi-colored  clothes  of 
the  fishermen  and  skaters,  all 
surrounded  by  dark  trees  and  sharp, 
blue  sky.  In  the  summertime,  I enjoy 
lying  back  in  the  boat  and  watching 
the  sunset  change  water  and  sky  to 
pale  pink  and  gold.  That's  when  it's 
especially  nice  to  close  my  eyes  and 
enjoy  another  view:  the  inner  one. 
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Fly  Tying  — A Latex  Caddis  Pupa 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Photos  by  the  author 


I was  standing  waist-deep  in  the  big 
stream  during  a fine  emergence  of 
Hydropsyche  caddisflies  (or  sedges,  if 
you’re  a stickler  for  the  British 
definition)  and  the  trout  were  taking 
the  pupae  just  under  the  surface  — in 
that  split  second  before  they  broke 
through  the  film  to  become  airborne 
adults.  I had  just  released  a trout  and 
idly  flicked  a short  line  out  in  front  of 
me  while  I re-attached  my  net  to  its 
ring.  Then  I lowered  my  Polaroid  flip- 
ups  into  working  position  and 
prepared  to  resume  fishing.  With  the 
glare  of  the  surface  now  neutralized 
by  the  sun  glasses,  I was  startled  to 
see  — a scant  rod’s  length  away  — a 
fine  brown  trout  drifting  tailfirst  with 
the  current,  chewing  on  my  pupa 
pattern  like  a kid  with  bubblegum!  I 
reacted  in  time  to  put  an  end  to  his 
tomfoolery  and  in  due  course  the  trout 
was  landed  and  released.  The  pattern 
had  been  dressed  with  a latex 
abdomen  and  whether  its  soft, 
yielding  texture  was  responsible  for 


the  trout’s  brazen  behavior  is  difficult 
to  determine.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
latex  is  a lifelike,  versatile  material 
with  a variety  of  uses  in  fly  tying.  We 
described  its  use  in  the  April,  1980 
Angler  when  it  was  utilized  in  a scud 
pattern. 

Poul  Jorgensen  has  popularized  the 
use  of  sheet  latex  in  dressing 
representations  of  many  subaquatic 
forms  and  he  gives  credit  to  Raleigh 
Boaze  of  Maryland  for  its 
introduction.  Most  materials  suppliers 
now  stock  latex  in  sheet  form  and  it  is 
available  mainly  in  natural  cream 
color.  Since  it  is  semi-translucent, 
particularly  when  stretched,  subtle 
shades  of  body  coloration  may  be 
achieved  by  winding  the  latex  over  a 
dubbed  underbody.  However,  the 
color  of  the  underbody  should  be 
considerably  stronger  than  that 
anticipated  in  the  finished  fly  because 
of  the  inefficiency  of  latex  as  a light- 
transmitter.  If  strong  colors  are 
desired  the  latex  may  be  tinted  to  suit 
with  appropriate  permanent  marking 
pens. 

Cut  into  strips  of  correct  width, 
latex-wound  bodies  show  realistic 
segmentation  provided  the  winds  are 
overlapped.  Due  to  the  softness  and 
instability  of  the  material,  accurately 
cutting  the  strips  “free-hand”  with 
scissors  may  prove  troublesome. 
However,  this  problem  is  easily 


overcome  by  placing  the  latex  inside  a 
folded  sheet  of  paper  and  cutting  the 
whole  with  straight-edged  scissors. 

The  Latex-Bodied  Caddis  Pupa 
described  here  specifically  represents 
a Hydropsyche  pupa  but  its  form  is 
typical  of  many  genera  and  the 
pattern  may  be  altered  in  size  and 
color  to  represent  numerous  naturals. 
Other  useful  body  colors  are  olive, 
bright  green,  gray  and  yellow.  Dressed 
around  the  bend  of  a short-shanked 
spider  hook,  the  characteristic  curved 
abdomen  is  achieved.  In  the 
Hydropsyche  pattern  the  dark  edging 
of  the  body  segments  is  produced  by 
marking  a thin  line  along  one  edge  of 
the  latex  strip  with  a permanent 
brown  marking  pen.  The  strip  should 
be  wound  with  the  marking  on  the 
trailing  edge. 

When  pupae  are  emerging  they 
sometimes  swim  swiftly  just  beneath 
the  surface  before  breaking  through 
the  film,  leaving  a faint  V-wake 
visible  on  the  surface.  Trout  find  this 
attractive  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
such  a wake  interrupted  by  a mighty 
swirl.  Although  the  pupal  wings 
normally  lie  along  the  underside  of  the 
body  I like  to  dress  a few  patterns 
with  wings  flared  slightly  outward. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  making 
a few  turns  underneath  the  base  of 
each  wing.  Then  the  wings  are 
stiffened  somewhat  by  coating  them 
with  acrylic  lacquer.  Thus  modified, 
the  pattern  will  produce  a lifelike 
wake  when  allowed  to  swing  just 
under  the  surface. 

There  are  several  methods  of 
fishing  caddis  pupae  when  the 
naturals  are  emerging  and  simulating 
the  ascent  to  the  surface  is  often  a key 
to  success.  In  broken  water  I like  to 
cast  a slack  leader  directly  upstream, 
permitting  the  fly  to  sink  deep  and 
drift  naturally.  When  the  fly 
approaches  a suspected  lie,  the  rod  tip 
is  raised,  starting  the  fly  on  its  upward 
swing.  On  flat  water  I often  grease  all 
but  the  terminal  twelve  inches  of  my 
leader.  This  allows  the  pupa  to  drift  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface, 
responsive  to  the  merest  tightening  of 
the  line.  It  pays  to  experiment;  the 
best  trout  are  not  likely  to  be 
consistently  fooled  by  stereotyped 
retrieves,  no  matter  how  accurately 
one’s  pattern  is  dressed. 
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To  Dress  a Latex-Bodied  Caddis  Pupa: 


Left  — Secure  a short-shanked 
hook  ( size  # 12  shown)  in  vise  and 
tie  in  fine,  brown  nylon  thread  at 
mid-shank. 


Right  — Tie  in  a strip  of  sheet  latex 
'/«”  wide  and  bind  to  hook  by  winding 
in  close  turns  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  bend.  Half-hitch.  With  brown 
marking  pen,  mark  a thin  line  along 
one  edge  of  latex  strip. 


Left  — Wax  a few  inches  of  the 
thread  next  to  the  hook  and  apply  a 
dubbing  of  tan  fur.  Wind  dubbing  to 
form  a full,  tapered  abdomen. 


Right  — With  brown  line  along  rear 
edge,  wind  latex  strip  in  overlapping 
turns  over  dubbed  body.  Tie  off  at 
thorax  position  and  trim  excess.  For 
antennae,  tie  in  two  wood  duck  flank 
fibres  to  extend  backward  over 
abdomen. 


Left  — For  legs,  tie  in  six  tan  fibres 
from  a ringneck  pheasant  tail  feath- 
er, tied  as  throat.  Then  tie  in  tips  of 
two  small  mallard  shoulder  feathers 
as  pupal  wings,  extending  along 
underside  of  body. 

Right  — Again  wax  thread  next  to 
hook  and  apply  a dubbing  of  dark 
brown  fur.  Wind  dubbing  to  form 
enlarged  thorax  and  tie  off  behind 
eye.  Apply  a drop  of  thin  lacquer  to 
top  of  thorax.  Wind  a neat  head, 
whip-finish  and  remove  thread.  Ap- 
ply cement  to  finish  windings. 
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MEALS 
from  the 

CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 


his  is  the  season  for  spreading 
cheer  and  good  tidings.  That  chubby, 
jolly,  bewiskered  fellow  is  tuning  his 
hearing  aid  to  hear  the  requests  of 
young  and  old  alike. 

Our  country,  the  melting  pot  of 
many  nationalities,  blends  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  many  lands:  Santa 
Claus,  St.  Nicholas,  decorated  trees, 
gift-giving,  family  gatherings,  and  a 
variety  of  religious  services  to  cele- 
brate the  holiday  season. 

Immigrants  and  their  descendants 
still  observe  the  end  of  the  year  with 
the  traditions  of  their  forefathers.  In 
most  cases,  special  foods  are  prepared 
for  this  joyful  occasion.  Families 
gather  to  “break  bread,”  exchange 
gifts  and  attend  midnight  church 
services. 

The  German  custom  of  baking 
dough  cut  into  many  shapes  including 
fish,  birds,  animals  and  hearts  filled 
the  cans  in  my  mother’s  cupboard. 
Many  of  the  cookie  cutters  had  been 
handed  down  in  her  family  and,  like 


the  storage  cans,  were  reserved  for  use 
at  this  season.  We  children  loved  the 
Christmas  cookies  and  hoped  they 
would  last  forever,  or  at  least  till  New 
Year’s  Day. 

Housewives  of  Italian  descent 
“cooked  up  a storm”  when  preparing 
the  13  varieties  of  fish  and  the  many 
pastas  and  salads  to  be  served  at  the 
family  gathering  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Varieties  of  salt  and  freshwater  fish,  as 
well  as  available  shellfish,  were  used 
and,  more  often  than  not,  they  were 
dipped  in  a special  batter  or  coated 
with  seasoned  crumbs  to  be  fried  in 
pure  olive  oil.  Seasoned  crumbs  were 
made  from  leftover  bread,  dried  and 
crushed  to  a fine  powder  and  mixed 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a favorite  dried 
herb. 

Batters  usually  consisted  of  eggs 
beaten  to  a froth  with  a small  quantity 
of  milk  and  enough  flour  added  to 
make  it  thick  enough  to  coat  and  cling 
to  the  fish.  Just  before  dipping  the  fish, 
the  cook  stirred  in  a '/i  teaspoon  baking 
powder  for  each  egg  used  in  making 
the  batter.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
were  the  only  seasonings  needed  and 
they  were  added  with  the  flour. 

Batter  recipes  were  usually  handed 
from  mother  to  daughter  and  a “feel” 
was  developed  to  achieve  the  proper 
consistency  of  the  dipping  batter. 
Much  depended  on  the  size  of  the  eggs 
and  the  amount  of  milk  added.  The 
only  stable  part  of  the  recipe  was  the 
addition  of  '/2  teaspoon  of  baking 


powder  per  egg  used. 

St.  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of  the  sea 
and  all  sailors,  arrived  with  the  first 
boatload  of  Dutch  settlers  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  So  it  was  quite  natural  for 
him  to  reward  the  children  each 
Christmas  Eve.  As  St.  Nick’s  sea 
duties  required  more  of  his  time,  a 
newcomer,  Santa  Claus,  staked  out  a 
claim  to  the  North  Pole  and,  with  the 
aid  of  eight  frisky  reindeer,  moved 
rapidly  from  house  to  house  filling 
every  child’s  stocking. 

Santa,  to  retain  the  esteem  of  our 
young  people,  has  resorted  to  a more 
modern  form  of  transportation  and 
now  arrives  by  helicopter  to  take 
orders  for  delivery  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Rudolph  is  assuming  the  duties  of  co- 
pilot on  those  snowy  nights. 

The  Holland  Dutch,  gourmands  of 
the  time,  filled  their  cellars  with  every- 
thing from  apples  to  live  clams  — 
enough  provisions  to  meet  the  families’ 
needs  and  for  lavish  holiday  entertain- 
ing. 

Dutch  women  excelled  in  baking 
and  the  crisp  flat  gingerbread  cakes 
shaped  like  men  and  women  were  holi- 
day specials.  Perhaps  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  gingerbread  cookie  that  hangs 
on  many  a Christman  tree  today. 

Oysters,  always  considered  a deli- 
cacy and  in  abundance  at  this  time  of 
year,  have  become  a universal  Ameri- 
can holiday  food. 

Don’t  know  if  the  following  recipe 
originated  with  the  Dutch  but  it  is  a 
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good  one  for  use  when  stuffing  a large 
whole  freshwater  fish. 

3/t  cup  rice 

1  ‘/2  cup  chicken  broth 
'/»  cup  butter 
'/t  cup  minced  celery 
'/*  cup  chopped  onion 
1 '/2  tbsp  minced  parsley 
1 pint  well  drained  oysters 
1 egg 

Cook  rice  in  chicken  broth.  Melt 
butter  and  saute  onion,  celery  and 
parsley  until  tender.  Add  oysters  and 
toss  with  vegetables  over  low  heat  until 
oyster  edges  begin  to  curl. 

Beat  egg  until  lemon  colored.  Mix 
egg  and  vegetables  with  cooked  rice 
and  toss  until  well  mixed.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 

Or,  try  filling  the  cavity  of  a large 
lake  trout  with  the  following  corn 
bread  stuffing: 

1  cup  coarsely  crumbled  corn  bread 
(left  over  corn  muffins  will  do) 

1 '/2  slices  day-old  bread  torn  into 
bits  to  make  1 cup  soft  bread 
crumbs. 

'/>  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
(include  leaves) 

'/*  cup  minced  onion 

2 tbsp  finely  chopped  green  pepper 
1 tsp  dry  sage  (more  or  less) 

3 tbsp  melted  butter  or  margarine 
'/» cup  water 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Mix  corn  bread  and  bread  crumbs 
with  celery,  onion,  green  pepper  and 
sage  and  toss  with  water  until  mois- 
tened. Salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Rub 
cavity  and  outside  of  fish  with  salt  and 
lay  in  a well-greased  shallow  baking 
pan.  Fill  cavity  of  fish  with  stuffing. 
Brush  fish  liberally  with  melted 
butter.  Cover  pan  with  foil  and  bake  at 
350°  until  fish  flakes  easily  when  fork 
tested.  Depending  on  thickness  of  fish, 
it  will  take  45  minutes  to  an  hour 
cooking  time. 

Make-ahead  recipes  are  always  wel- 
come especially  during  a busy  holiday 
season.  The  following  recipe  can  be 
made  in  advance  and  stored  in  the 
refrigerator,  ready  to  pop  into  the 
oven: 

ELLIE’S  FISH  LASAGNA 

9 lasagna  noodles,  cooked  al  dente 
1-10  oz  package  frozen  chopped 
spinach,  thawed 

1 large  onion,  chopped  fine 

2 tbsp  oil 

Press  spinach  in  a strainer  until  all 


moisture  is  removed.  Cook  onion  in  oil 
until  soft.  Blend  in  the  drained  spinach 
plus  the  following: 

3  oz  cream  cheese  (room 
temperature) 

1 cup  creamy  cottage  cheese 
1 egg,  beaten 
1 tsp  Italian  seasoning 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Combine  the  following  to  make  a 
sauce: 

1 can  condensed  cream  of 

mushroom  soup 

'/}  cup  milk 

8 oz  cooked  shrimp 

1 lb  boneless  fish  filets,  cut  into  1 

inch  cubes. 

Grease  an  oblong  2-quart  baking 
dish  and  place  3 lasagna  strips  on 
bottom.  Spread  one-third  of  spinach- 
cheese  mixture  over  noodles  and  spoon 
one-third  of  the  fish  sauce  over  it. 
Repeat  to  make  3 layers.  Sprinkle  with 
3 tbsp  grated  Parmesan  cheese  mixed 
with  2 tbsp  fine  seasoned  bread 
crumbs.  Bake  at  350°  for  45  minutes 
and  spread  one-third  cup  shredded 
sharp  cheddar  cheese  over  casserole, 
dot  with  butter  and  bake  5 minutes 
more.  Let  stand  about  20  minutes 
before  serving. 

Made  in  advance,  the  following  will 
be  a welcome  addition  to  a buffet 


supper 

WENDY’S  BUFFET  MOUSSE 

2 envelopes  unflavored  gelatin 
'/)  cup  cold  water 
2 tbsp  lemon  juice 

1 cup  boiling  water 

2 cups  cooked  and  flaked  bass 
'/2  cup  heavy  cream 

'/•>  cup  mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing 
1 tbsp  thinly  sliced  green  onions 
(tops  included) 

1 tsp  dill 
'/2  tsp  salt 
'/2  tsp  paprika 
'/» tsp  pepper 

Lemon  slices  for  garnishing 
Pour  lemon  juice  and  water  into 
blender  container  and  sprinkle  gelatin 
on  top.  Let  stand  5 minutes.  Add  boil- 
ing water  and  whirl  for  30  seconds 
until  smooth. 

Add  fish  flakes,  heavy  cream, 
mayonnaise,  green  onions,  dill,  papri- 
ka, salt  and  pepper.  Whirl  for  1 
minute  more  or  until  completely 
smooth. 

Pour  mixture  into  6 individual 
molds  or  one  large  mold.  Cover  and 
chill  in  refrigerator.  Takes  about  3 
hours  until  set.  Unmold  on  crisp 
lettuce,  garnish  with  lemon  slices. 
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CAN’T  STOP  THEM  — 

The  gas  crisis  has  obviously  hit  the  boat- 
ing public  as  well  as  the  motoring  public. 
This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  canoes, 
sailboats  and  other  manually  propelled 
vessels  are  using  our  beautiful  waterways. 
I guess  you  just  can’t  keep  Americans  from 
having  fun  on  their  vacations. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


“A  VERY  GOOD  JOB” 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  once 
again  taken  on  the  building  of  a channel 
block  on  Wykoff  Run.  The  kids  did  a very 
good  job  and  have  done  much  to  improve 
habitat  for  trout  on  this  fine  stream  over 
the  past  four  years.  “Thanks  a lot”  to  the 
crews,  supervisors,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry. 

Stan  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 


“WHOOPS!” 

The  following  was  related  to  me  by 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Robert 
Karpauitz  in  Bradford  County.  The  water- 
ways patrolmen  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
some  times  get  into  unusual  situations,  but 
there  are  some  times  when  the  patrolmen 
in  the  rural  areas  also  get  into  some  — 
such  as  the  time  when  District  Waterways 
Patrolman  Persun  and  Karpauitz  were 
talking  to  a defendant  about  a violation  at 
his  home.  He  was  holding  a baby  about 
eight  months  old  and  only  wearing  a 
T-shirt.  He  handed  the  baby  to  Persun 
(who  was  in  full  uniform!)  while  he  con- 
ferred with  his  wife  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  It  wasn’t  long  before  Officer 
Persun  found  that  the  baby  was  not  even 
“housebroken!” 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 


LAST  LAUGH! 

Special  Waterways  Patrolmen  Timothy 
Noll  and  Leonard  Barshinger  apprehended 
a Fish  Law  violator  in  March  who  was  a 
little  unusual.  This  gentleman,  instead  of 
purchasing  a fishing  license  to  fish  legally, 
put  a piece  of  paper  with  the  words  “HA 
HA  HA”  printed  on  it  into  his  fishing 
license  holder  — figuring  he  would  not  be 
closely  checked.  That  error  in  judgement 
cost  him  a $25.00  fine.  I can  think  of  only 
one  appropriate  comment  for  this  case: 
“HA  HA  HA!” 

Ronald  L.  Hoffman 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S.  York  County 


Denean  Tomlinson,  age  13,  gets  a 
hand  from  Dad,  and  brother  John, 
left,  with  the  48-inch,  23-pound 
Amur  Pike  she  caught  last 
August  3 1st  in  Glendale  Lake. 

TRULY  DEDICATED 

The  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  truly  a 
dedicated  bunch  of  fellows.  The  Hemlock- 
House  and  Reed  Nursery  had  some 
mortality  problems.  It  was  the  next  day 
after  the  call  that  Cecil  Houser  responded, 
he  identified  the  problem  and  treated  the 
fish  for  the  nursery.  Paul  Byers,  Stanley 


Bechtol  and  Cecil  Houser  and  staff  are  a sch 
real  asset  to  the  clubs  who  have  a nursery  ;fli 
and  I appreciate  them  and  their  efforts. 

Stan  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 


MERRY 

CHRISTMAS  . . . SOMEONE 

I noticed  last  year  that  someone  had  cut 
the  top  out  of  one  of  our  pine  trees  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Tarentum  Access  Area. 
Now,  I know  that  Christmas  trees  are 
affected  by  inflation  too,  but  the  person 
involved  could  have  bought  a lot  of  trees 
for  the  amount  of  fine  he  would  have  had 
to  pay  — had  he  been  caught.  But,  since  he 
wasn’t,  “Merry  Christmas,”  and  maybe 
the  Fish  Commission  will  have  a Merry 
Christmas  next  year  when  he  comes  back 
for  the  other  one! 


Gerald  T.  Crayton 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Allegheny  County 
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MOTHER  NATURE  — 

TO  THE  RESCUE! 

In  the  last  several  years  various  organi- 
zations have  been  concerned  with  improve- 
ment of  the  Locks  and  Dams  in  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  area.  Mother  Nature  is  jf 
apparently  taking  the  situation  in  hand  as 
Lockman  Joe  Lipninski  of  Lock  and  Dam 
#2  on  the  Allegheny  River  saw  a beaver  ( 
working  along  the  bank  below  the  lock.  f 

Is 

Gerald  T.  Crayton 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Allegheny  County 


IT  HURTS! 

Recently,  I had  the  privilege  of  assisting 
our  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Coor- 
dinator, Kerry  L.  Messerle,  at  the  H.  R. 
Stackhouse  School  of  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Watercraft  Safety,  in  giving  a 
week-long  class  of  instruction  to  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolmen  from  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  subjects  I aided 
in  instructing  was  self-defense. 

Upon  returning  to  my  home  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  I attended  a Cub  Scout  Klon- 
dike Derby,  with  Pack  680  in  Freeport, 
Pennsylvania.  To  my  amazement,  I was 
unexpectedly  hit  in  the  groin  with  a soccer 
ball  thrown  by  a 4-foot-high  cub  scout! 
Next,  I was  hit  on  the  left  ear  with  a 
frisbee  thrown  by  another  cub  scout,  which 
made  the  blood  fly,  and  hurt  for  several 
days.  I am  strongly  suggesting  that  Kerry 
contact  Pack  680,  Cub  Scouts  of  America, 
to  enlist  their  aid  in  instructing  the  next 
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scheduled  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Class! 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 
Armstrong  County 


“UNPREDICTABLE” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  gamefish, 
the  muskellunge,  is  unpredictable.  Another 
example  of  that  occurred  last  year  on  the 
Lehigh  River  when  Jim  Gaumer,  of 
Wescosville,  landed  and  released  a 37-inch 
musky  a couple  of  weeks  before  the  season 
opened.  His  tackle  and  bait?  A piece  of 
corn  on  a size  14  hook,  with  four-pound- 
test  line. 

Earlier  this  year,  before  musky  season 
opened,  a similar  incident  occurred  when  a 
sucker  fisherman  had  a musky  take  his 
worm  in  that  same  area  of  the  river.  He 
probably  thought  he  had  the  world  record 
sucker  until  the  musky  leaped  out  of  the 
water.  Apparently  not  wanting  to  land  this 
monster,  he  was  heard  to  utter  some 
uncomplimentary  remarks  about  muskies 
in  general  as  he  purposely  snapped  his 
line! 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 


FEW  SIGHTINGS 

The  two  rattlesnake  hunts  in  Cameron 
County  this  year  produced  fewer  snakes 
than  ever  before.  The  days  were  warm, 
sunny  and  humid,  which  are  ideal  hunting 
conditions.  This  low  number  of  snakes 
along  with  very  few  snake  sightings  at  the 
dens  by  myself.  Game  Protector  Erickson 
and  Deputies  only  add  to  the  belief  that 
our  rattlesnake  populations  are  in  serious 
trouble. 

Stan  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 


COMMENTS: 

At  an  Expo  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
Commonwealth,  a woman  asked  about  the 
freeze-dried  turtles  on  display.  I explained 
to  her  how  these  animals  were  frozen, 
completely  dehydrated,  and  that  all  the 
moisture  had  been  removed  from  their 
bodies.  Then,  with  some  additional  prepa- 
rations, they  were  put  on  display.  With  this 
explanation,  she  said,  “This  shows  how 
conservation-minded  you  people  . really 
are  . . . it’s  nice  to  know  that  after  this 
show  is  over,  you  can  thaw  them  out  and 
release  them.” 

At  a show  farther  north,  a man  grum- 


bled to  me  about  the  stocked  trout.  He 
growled,  “You  people  are  wasting  your 
time  and  money  stocking  all  those  hatchery 
trout.  The  money  would  be  better  spent  if 
you  would  stock  native  trout!” 

Another  man  gave  me  a tip  on  how  to 
catch  big  muskies.  According  to  him,  a 
person  should  fish  from  a boat  but  not  use 
the  rod.  Instead,  use  binoculars  and  watch 
the  water.  Big  muskies  will  stick  their 
heads  out  of  the  water  to  look  at  you;  then 
you  use  the  rod  and  cast  behind  the  fish  - 
for  he  is  afraid  of  the  boat  and  will  swim 
away.  He  vows  it  works,  but  I do  believe  I’d 
get  a little  dizzy  using  binoculars  to  stare 
at  the  water  from  a rocking  or  moving 
boat! 


Lee  F.  Shortess 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Northumberland  County 


COLD  WEATHER  HOT  SPOT 

Fishing  the  Susquehanna  River  directly 
downriver  from  the  Sunbury  Fabridam  in 
the  heavily  oxygenated  water  will  very 
soon  produce  some  exceedingly  nice 
catches  of  bluegills,  black  crappies,  and 
rock  bass. 

The  bags  of  the  Fabridam  are  deflated 
and  the  water  flowing  swiftly  over  these 
deflated  bags  causes  thousands  of  fish  to 
rest  behind  each  of  the  six  concrete  piers 
across  the  river.  The  waters  behind  these 
piers  are  calm  and  produce  very  good 
habitat.  Also,  the  waters  near  shore  are  of 
the  same  nature  and  many  fishermen  use  a 
short  line  from  the  shore  to  harvest  many 
fish  in  the  10-  to  20-inch  group.  Young 
tots,  with  supervision,  (the  waters  are 
cold),  have  no  trouble  catching  fish. 

Both  sides  of  the  river  produce  fine 
results.  In  fact,  those  “in  the  know,”  argue 
about  which  side  is  best. 

This  is  a hot  spot  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
so  be  prepared  to  fish  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
But  also  be  prepared  to  catch  plenty  of  nice 
panfish. 

Lee  F.  Shortess 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Northumberland  County 


FOR  BASS,  TOO! 

It  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  let  my 
fishing  friends  know  of  some  very  fine 
smallmouth  bass  fishing  to  be  found  near 
an  urban  area.  Sunbury  is  the  area  and  it  is 
located  where  the  North  and  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  Rivers  join. 

Sunbury  claims  the  Fabridam.  This  is 
an  inflatable  dam  which  consists  of  seven 
large-diameter  neoprene  tubes  that  span 
the  2100-foot  river.  During  the  summer. 


the  tubes  are  inflated  to  form  “Lake 
Augusta,”  a 3000-acre  boating  pool. 
During  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  seasons, 
the  tubes  are  deflated  and  the  pool  disap- 
pears. During  the  boating  season,  fishing  is 
limited  to  the  very  early  morning  hours.  As 
the  tubes  are  scheduled  to  be  inflated 
during  May,  good  bass  fishing  in  this  area 
must  wait  until  fall. 

During  June  to  September,  smallmouth 
bass  fishing  is  very  good  in  the  heavily 
oxygenated  waters  below  the  Fabridam 
and  the  PP&L  power  dam.  These  dams  are 
approximately  \-'/i  miles  apart. 

To  reach  this  fine  water,  it  is  advisable 
to  launch  a boat  from  the  Shady  Nook 
Access  Area.  PP&L  has  provided  this 
area,  found  off  Old  Trail  Road,  which 
parallels  Routes  11  & 15  in  the  Hummels 
Wharf/Shamokin  Dam  area,  near  Selins- 
grove. 

After  launching,  proceed  upriver  to  the 
small  power  dam  at  the  PP&L  steam 
power  plant.  This  area  is  highly  produc- 
tive. However,  some  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised while  fishing,  for  this  dam  has  a 
nasty  undertow  current.  With  reasonable 
care  and  a twenty-foot  portage,  the  waters 
between  the  Fabridam  and  the  power  dam 
are  now  open  to  your  fishing  fun.  Nice 
smallmouth  bass  and  channel  catfish  will 
take  any  good  bass  lure.  Personally,  the  use 
of  live  bait  is  rejected  as  it  could  mortally 
wound  myriads  of  undersize  bass  with 
improper  methods.  Small  motors  are 
recommended  as  the  waters  are  shallow. 
Beaching  your  craft  on  some  of  the  numer- 
ous islands  will  allow  for  wading  fishing. 
After  hooking  a couple  nice  channel  cats  or 
smallmouth  bass,  your  arm  strength  will  be 
tested. 

Now  that  we’ve  fished  through  the 
summer,  wonderful  fall  is  about  to  arrive. 
The  Fabridam  is  scheduled  to  be  deflated 
during  September.  Approximately  two 
weeks  after  the  dam  is  lowered,  the  bass 
feed  like  there  is  no  tomorrow.  Fearing  for 
their  lives,  the  small  bass  go  in  hiding.  Bass 
in  the  12-  to  14-inch  group  are  plentiful. 
Some  really  nice  bass  up  to  22  inches  are 
also  taken.  All  good  bass  lures  will  take 
fish  but  minnows  seem  to  take  the  nicer 
fish.  Launch  your  boats  (with  small 
motors)  from  the  Shikellamy  Marina  ramp 
and  fish  around  the  numerous  bridge  piers 
in  the  rivers. 

During  this  time  of  the  year,  September 
and  November,  there  is  a bonus  connected. 
Try  evening  and  night  fishing  below  the 
Fabridam  and  the  PP&L  power  dam. 
You’ll  be  in  for  some  pleasant  surprises! 
The  big  walleyes  and  muskies  are  on  the 
prowl.  Many  25-  to  29-inch  walleyes  and 
35-  to  42-inch  muskies  are  creeled  in  this 
water  area  each  fall. 

Lee  F.  Shortess 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Northumberland  County 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Northern  pike  once  were 

considered  trash  fish  and  were  called  such 
uncomplimentary  names  as  “hammerhan- 
dles”  and  “snakes.”  But  that  attitude  has 
changed,  and  northerns  now  are  rated  as 
good  gamefish,  hard  to  fool  and  stout  in 
battle  after  being  hooked. 

A fly  rod  nine  feet  long,  taking  a No.  8 or 

9 weight-forward  line,  is  ideal  for  bass 
bugging. 

In  selecting  jigs  or  other  deep-running 

lures,  remember  that  greens  and  blues  in 
various  shades  maintain  their  true  color  at 
greater  depths.  Such  bright  colors  as  scar- 
let and  orange  fade  as  depth  increases. 

Monofilament  lines  in  four,  six  or  eight 

pounds  test  are  strong  enough  for  average 
fishing.  With  the  help  of  the  cushioning 
action  of  the  rod,  the  line  will  stand  up 
under  a hard  fight  by  a fish.  Besides,  the 
light  line  makes  it  easier  to  use  very  small 
lures  effectively. 

Change,  change,  change!  That’s  the 

tactic  for  successful  fishing.  Change  from 
one  kind  of  lure  to  another,  from  one  color 
to  another  and  even  from  one  method  of 
using  the  lure  to  another  if  strikes  are  few. 

Snap  swivels  should  be  used  only  when  a 

lure  that  revolves  (such  as  a spinner)  is 
likely  to  cause  line  twist.  With  other  types 
of  lures  use  just  a snap  (minus  the  swivel), 
or  tie  the  line  directly  to  the  lure. 

Does  scientific  angling,  with  its  elec- 
tronic gadgets,  its  talk  about  structure,  and 
with  trying  to  match  insects  with  names 
you  cannot  pronounce,  get  you  down? 
There  is  a solution.  Go  to  a stream  or  lake, 
settle  down  on  the  shore  and  do  some 
old-fashioned  still  fishing.  You’ll  find 
peace  . . . and  also  catch  fish. 


Baitcasting  rods  and  reels  are  favored  by 

expert  plastic  worm  fishermen  for  two 
reasons:  the  hook  point  usually  is  buried  in 
the  worm  to  make  it  weedless,  and  it  takes 
some  power  to  drive  the  hook  out  of  the 
worm  and  into  the  flesh  of  the  fish;  and,  a 
casting  outfit  is  better  for  controlling  a 
hooked  fish  in  water  that  contains  weeds  or 
other  obstructions. 

Shad  darts  are  good  crappie  lures.  These 

are  slim,  jiglike  lures  dressed  with  feathers 
or  hair  in  a variety  of  colors  and  averaging 
one-eighth  ounce  in  weight.  A shad  dart 
suspended  under  a very  small  bobber  and 
either  allowed  to  float  quietly  or  given  very 
gentle  action  by  the  rod  can  be  effective. 
Top  colors  for  panfish  are  red,  white  or 
yellow. 

A pork  frog  chunk  attached  to  a spoon  or 

on  a weedless  hook  is  deadly  bait.  It  should 
be  attached  on  the  thick  part,  so  the  ends 
will  wriggle  like  frog  legs.  Pork  frogs  are 
available  in  a variety  of  sizes. 


The  Royal  Wulff  dry  fly,  in  sizes  12  and 
14,  is  an  excellent  trout  attractor  when  the 
fish  are  off  their  feed. 

At  night  bass  feed  more  by  sound  than  by 

sight.  So  lures  that  burble,  rattle,  buzz 
and/or  splash  are  good. 

Plastic  worms  as  big  as  small  snakes  are 

not  always  effective.  A worm  only  four 
inches  long,  with  a light  sinker,  is  a good 
lure. 

Automatic  reels  are  fine  for  fly  rod  fish- 
ing from  a boat.  They  keep  a line  on  the 
reel  instead  of  lying  in  coils  on  the  boat 
floor  or  seat.  But  the  wading  angler,  who 
allows  line  to  float  on  the  water  beside  him, 
can  use  a single-action  reel  comfortably 
and  effectively. 


A roomy  boat  equipped  with  a pair  of 

oars  is  still  an  excellent  fishing  vehicle,  in 
spite  of  the  glamor  attached  to  big  boats 
with  powerful  motors.  The  little  boat  can 
be  rowed  quietly  into  likely  fishing  spots, 
even  when  the  water  is  shallow,  thus 
greatly  reducing  chances  of  spooking  fish. 


In  fishing  with  bass  bugs,  use  a forward 

taper  or  torpedo  taper  line.  It  will  handle 
the  heavier  lures,  enable  the  caster  to 
achieve  greater  distances  and  blend  well 
with  the  heavier  leaders  that  are  used. 

Monster  cork  or  hair  bugs  are  not  neces- 
sary for  successful  bass  fishing.  In  fact, 
they  can  be  a handicap.  Big  bugs  have  big 
hooks,  and  these  give  the  bass  greater 
leverage  in  its  fight  for  freedom.  A hook  in 
size  4 or  6,  with  the  bug  built  in  proportion, 
will  get  the  attention  of  bass  and  also  hold 
a hooked  fish  securely. 

A homemade  depth  finder  works  well  for 

a friend  of  mine.  It  is  a nylon  cord  with  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  end  and  a knot  tied 
every  12  inches  of  its  length.  To  measure 
water  depth,  this  angler  lets  the  cord  down 
until  the  weight  touches  bottom,  then 
counts  the  knots  as  he  winds  it  back  on  the 
spool  on  which  he  carries  it. 

Stout  leaders  are  necessary  in  night  fish- 
ing for  trout  or  bass.  For  trout,  the  leader 
tippet  should  be  no  lighter  than  2X.  A 
tippet  of  about  four  pounds  test  is  safest  for 
bass. 

A plastic  35mm  film  container  or  a bottle 

with  a plastic  lid  in  which  pills  are  sold 
make  fine  carriers  for  small  flies.  They 
have  lids  which  snap  on  and  which  will  not 
drop  off  in  a fishing  vest  pocket.  The  pill 
bottles  are  available  in  a variety  of  sizes,  so 
flies  can  be  carried  in  them  without  being 
crushed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 

State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.  (Mailing  Address:  PO  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Administrative  Assistant  Comptroller 

Dennis  T.  Guise  Howard  T.  Hardie  Ross  E Starner 

Office  of  Information 

Willard  T.  Johns,  Director  717-787-2579 

Conservation  Education,  Stephen  B Ulsh  717-787-7394  Pennsylvania  Angler,  James  F Yoder.  Editor  7 17-787-24 1 1 

Special  Publications,  Larry  Shaffer  717-787  7394  Angler  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch  717  787  2383 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  & ENGINEERING 
Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823  Tel.  814-359-2754* 

(^Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  offices  within  this  bureau  may  be  reached  at  this  same  address  and  telephone  number.) 

Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator 717-783-2808 

(Office  at  State  Headquarters,  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.) 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer * Robert  Hesser,  Fishery  Resources  Biologist * 


FISHERIES  DIVISION*  Delano  Graff,  Chief 


Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl,  Chief* 

814-883-4451 

Fisheries  Management  Section,  Richard  A Snyder.  Chief* 

Box  127,  Linesville,  Pa.  16424 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Branch,  Jack  Miller,  Chief* 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  Box  200-C,  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 
Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Paul  Byers.  Chief 

FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 

RD  4.  Box  230,  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 

814-355-4837 

Box  127,  Linesville.  Pa  16424 

8 14  698-2001 

RD  1,  Box  200-C.  Bellefonte,  Pa  16823 

717-776-3170 

RD  2,  Box  84.  Coudersport,  Pa.  16915 

814  359-2754 

Box  341,  RD  4,  Newville,  Pa.  17241 

814-664-2122 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  Pa  16823 

....  717  448-2101 

Corry,  Pa.  16407 

814-474-1514 

Pleasant  Mount,  Pa  18453 

8 14  839  22  1 1 

2000  Lohrer  Road.  P.O.  Box  531.  Fairview,  Pa  16415 

717-486-3419 

New  Paris,  Pa  15554 

814  755-3524 

Box  393,  RD  5,  Carlisle,  Pa  17013 

Tionesta,  Pa  16353 

ENGINEERING  DIVISION*  Carl  H.  Nordblom,  Chief 

Construction  & Maintenance  Section,  Eugene  Smith,  Chief*  Architectural  & Engineering  Section.  K Ronald  Weis.  Chief* 

BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

Gene  Sporl,  Assistant  Executive  Director  717-787-2192 

John  Simmons,  Administrative  Officer 717-787-2192  Virgil  Chambers,  Boating  Education 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 


John  I.  Buck,  Chief 717-787-2350 

Edward  W.  Manhart.  Deputy  Chief  717-787-2350 

Kerry  Messerle,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Coordinator 717-787-2350 


717-787-76X4 

BOAT  REGISTRATION  MARINE  SERVICES  DIVISION 


Paul  Martin,  Chief 717-787-3042 

Timothy  Whitsel,  Marine  Services  717  787  3042 

Betty  Stroud,  Boat  Registrations  7 17  787-4480 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 


NORTHWEST,  Walter  G.  Lazusky,  Supervisor  814-437-5774 

Mailing  Address 1281  Otter  St.,  Franklin.  Pa.  16323 

Location 1281  Otter  St  . Franklin,  Pa.  16323 

NORTHCENTRAL,  Paul  F.  Swanson,  Supervisor 717-748-5396 

Mailing  Address Box  688.  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  17745 

Location 129  Woodward  Ave  (Dunnstown)  Lock  Haven.  Pa 


NORTHEAST,  Clair  Fleeger,  Supervisor 717-477-5717 

Mailing  Address Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  Pa  18656 

Location On  Harris  Pond,  Sweet  Valley.  Pa 


SOUTHWEST,  Thomas  F Qualters,  Supervisor  814  445  8974 

Mailing  Address RD  2.  Somerset.  Pa  15501 

Location On  Lake  Somerset.  Somerset,  Pa 

SOUTHCENTRAL,  Richard  Owens.  Supervisor  ,...717-436-2117 

Mailing  Address  RD  3.  8ox  109.  Mifflmtown,  Pa  17059 

Location On  Route  22,  3 miles  west  of  Mifflmtown  Pn 

SOUTHEAST,  Norman  W Sickles,  Supervisor  7 1 7 626  0228 

Mailing  Address  Box  6.  Elm.  Pa  1 752 1 

Location On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake  on  Brubaker  Valley  Road 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

(State  Headquarters) 

Paul  F.  O’Brien,  Director  717-787-6487 

Personnel  & Employment,  Joseph  L DiRienzo 717-787-7057  License  Section,  Mary  Stine 

Budget  Analyst,  Vincent  Rollant 717-787-2599  Federal  Aid  Coordinator.  Glen  C Reed 

Real  Estate,  John  Hoffman  717-787-6376  Office  Services  Supervisor.  Chester  Peyton 

Purchasing  (Harrisburg),  Avyril  Richardson 717-787-2732  Purchasing  (Bellefonte).  Dennis  Shultz 


7 1 7-787-6237 
717  787  6391 
7 17  787-2363 
814  359  2754 
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